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KEY TO PRONUNCIATION 



Three methods are used to indicate the pronunciation of the 
words forming the headings of the separate articles : 

(1) By dividing the word into syllables, and indicating the 
syllable or syllables to be accented. This method is followed where 
the pronunciation is entirely obvious. Where accent marks are 
omitted, the omission indicates that all syllables are given sub- 
stantially the same value. 

(2) Where the pronunciation differs from the spelling, the 
word is re-spelled phonetically, in addition to the accentuation. 

(3) Where the sound values of the vowels are not sufficiently 
indicated merely by an attempt at phonetic spelling, the following 
system of diacritical marks is additionally employed to approximate 
the proper sounds as closely as may be done : 



ft, as in fate, or in bare. 

ft, as in alms, Fr. Ame, Ger. Bahn=ft 

of Indian names, 
ft, the same sound short or medium, as 

in Fr. bal, Ger. Mann, 
a, as in fat. 
At as in fall, 
a, obscure, as in rural, similar to « in 

hut, ^ im her: common in Indiaja 

names. 
^, as in me=« in machine, 
e, as in met. 
^, as in her. 

I, as in pine, or as et in Ger. Mein. 
i, as in pin, also used for the short 

sound corresponding to £, as in 

French and Italian words. 



eu, a lone sound as in Fr. je4ne, = 

Ger. long 6, as in Sohne, G^tha 

(Goethe), 
eu, corresponding sound short or medi* 

um, as in Fr. pett=Ger. 6* short. 
6, as in note, moan, 
o, as in not, frog — that is, short or 

medium. 
H, as in move, two. 
H, as in tube. 

u, as in ttib : similar to 6 and also to o. 
U, as in bull. 
U, as in Sc abiine=Fr. H as in dA, 

Ger. U long as in grun, Biihne. 
6, the corresponding short or medium 

sound, as in Fr. but, Ger. Mtiller. 
oi, as in oil. 
ou, as in pound ; or as au in Ger. Hans. 



The consonants, b, d, f, h, j, k, 1, m, n, ng, p, sh, t, v, and z, when 
printed m Roman type, are always given their common English 
values in the transliteration of foreign words. The letter c is indi- 
cated by s or k, as the case may be. For the remaining consonant 
sounds the following symbols are employed : 

erallj much more strongly trilled, 
s, always as in «o. 
th, as ih in thin, 
ih, as ih in this, 
w always consonantal, as in loe. 
X = ks, which are used instead, 
y always consonantal, as in yea (Vw, 

Ugne would be re-written l«ny). 
zh, as 9 in pleasure = Fr. /. 



ch is always as in rich, 

d, nearly as ih in thi» = Sp. d in 

Maorid, etc. 
g is always hard, as in go, 
h represents the guttural in Scotch 

loch, Ger. nacA, also other similar 

gutturals. 
9» Fr. nasal n as in bon. 
r represents both English r, and r in 

foreign words, in which it is gen- 
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VOLUME X 

T the twentletb letter In the English forests. The inhahitants are chiefly Li* 
' alphabet, a sharp mute consonant, dians. The capital is San-Joan-Bautista- 
representing the sound produced by a Pop. of the state, 159,834. 
qaick and strong emission of the breath Tfl.b'&slieer ^' Tabashib ( Persian) , 
after the end of the tongue has been ***" "•o-u.^^xj ^ siliceous concretion re- 
placed against the roof of the mouth semblinp: hydrophane, sometimes found 
near the roots of the upper teeth. By in the joints of bamboos and other large 
Grimm's Law i in English corresponds grasses. It is highly valued in the East 
to d in Latin, Greek and Sanskrit, and Indies as a medicine, but its virtues are 
to M or ff in German. merely imaginary. 

Ta&l (tal), a town of Luzon, Philippine Tabbv (^^^'^)> ^® name given to 
AonA Islands, in the province of Ba- *«**'*'J stuffs watered or figured by 

tangas, on the Pansipit river and the Gulf being passed through a calender, the 
of Balayan, 50 miles south of Tiftnniltt. On rollers of which, bearing unequally oit 
the opposite bank of the river is Lemery, the stuff, render the surface unequal, sa 
a town of 11,000 inhabitants. A bridge as to reflect the rays of light differ- 
crosses the river here. Taal is built on ently, and produce the representation of 
the slope of a hill overlooking the gnlf* waves. Silks treated in this way are 
It is an important military station and, called moir4. 

like Lemery, is a port for coastwise trad- Tabemacle (tab'er-na-kl). In Jewish 
ing vessels, having a flourishing trade in *"'»'^***«'v*^ antiquities, the tent or 
rice, com, coffee, sugar, cotton goods, sanctuary in which the sacred utensils 
horses, cattle and fish. The former site were kept during the wanderings of the 
of Taal was on the banks of Lake Taal, Israelites in the desert. It was in the 
ten miles south of the Bay Lagoon. It shape of a parallelogram, 45 feet by 15, 
was destroyed by the eruption of a vol- and 15 feet in height, with its smaller 
cano in 1OT3 : following which the new ends placed east and west, and having its 
town at the Gulf of Balayan was estab- entrance in the east. Its framework con- 
Ushed. The people speak the Tagalog eisted of forty-eight gilded boards of shit- 
dialect and are fairly well advanced in tim-wood, bound together by golden rings 
education, the Tagalogs ranking second and set into silver sockets; and this 
among the native tribes on the Philippine framework was covered with four car- 
Islands. Population (1903), 17,525. pets. The interior was divided by a cur- 
TtLtLmntr^ (tG'sing-^), an island of tain into two compartments, the outer the 
A iMMH ii ^ c Denmark, south of Funen ; * sanctuary * proper, and the innermost 
area, 29 square miles. Pop. 4035. the holy of holies. In the sanctuary was 
TalioTiTia (tab'a-nus). See Gad-fly. placed on the north the table of show- 
xttuoiiUB bread, on the south the golden candle- 
Tflbftrfl (tab'ard), a sort of tunic of stick, and in the middle, near the inner 
AOMcuui ^jjg middle ages, worn over curtain, the altar of incense. In the 
the armor, and generally embroidered center of the holy of holies stood the ark 
with the arms of the wearer, or if worn of the covenant The tabernacle was sit- 
by a herald, with those of his lord or uated in a court 150 feet by 75, sur- 
sovereign. It still forms a part of the rounded by costly screens 7* feet high, 
official dress of heralds. and supported by pillars of brass 7^ feet 
TAhoarA (tA-bHs'kO), a state of Mexi- apart, to which the curtains were at* 
AttUHBi^u ^^^ between Yucatan Penin- tached by hooks and fillets of silver. In 
aula and Vera Cms ; area, 10,072 square the outer or eastern half of the court 
miles. The surface consists almost en- stood the altar of burnt-offering, and be- 
tirely of a great flat, sloping northwards tween it and the tabernacle itself the 
to the Gulf of Mexico. A Targe portion laver, at which the priests washed their 
«C the aUte Is still covered with primeval hands and Seet before entering the sane- 



Tabernacle Taboi 

toaiy. It WM rapenedcd by the temple chief table-lands are that of Central 
at Jenualem. Spain, the leas-defined upland in Switzer- 

Tabftmafile ^ ecclesiolugy, an oma* land, and the low plateaus of Bavaria 
•^^^^^^ mented recepjtacle in and Bohemia. In Asia is the most ex- 
which the host is k^t on the altar ; also tensive table-land in the world, the sandy 
a reliquary. rainless Desert of Gobi, nearly 400,000 

TuhmmMlmgL I*K48T of, the last of square miles; also the loftiest inhabited 
xauvjriUM/AVB^ the three great festi- toble^land in the world, that of Tioet, 
▼als of the Jews which required the pres- with an elevation of from 11,000 to 15,- 
ence of all the males in Jerusalem. Its 000 feet In Africa are the plateaus of 
object was to commemorate the dwelling Abyssinia, and the karoos or terrace 
of the Israelites in tents during their so- plains of South Africa. In America the 
joum in the wilderness, and it was also great table-lands are those of Mexico and 
a feast of thanksgiving for the harvest the Andes. The table-lands of the West- 
and vintage. The time of the festival em United States are of large extent, 
fell in the autumn, when all the chief comprising much of the states of Colo- 
fruits were gathered in, and hence it is rado, Utah, Oregon. Washington, and 
often called the feast of the ingathering. Idaho, with considerable portions of other 
Its duration was strictly only seven days, states. 

but it was followed by a day of holy con- Tsihl^ M AnntAiTi a mountain of 
vocation of peculiar solemnity. iSuring ^^*^^^ oaoiUliain, g ^ u t h Africa, 
the seven days the people lived in booths south of Table Bay, its highest point be- 
erected in the courts of houses, on the ing right over Cape Town. It is about 
roofs, and in the court of the temple. It 3500 feet high and level on the top. It 
was the most joyous festival of the year, joins the Devil's Mount on the east, and 
Tabes (t&'bte), a term formerly ap- the Sugar Lioaf or Lion's Head on the 

plied to a disease characterised west. , 
by a gradually progressive emaciation of Table-tnmiTl^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ P^^ 
the whole body, accompanied with Ian- *«**'*** wuiiu-iAg, nomena of spiritual- 
guor, depressed spirits, and, for the most ism, in which a number of persons sit 
part, imperfect or obscure hectic fever, around a table, with hands or fingers 
without the teal cause of the affection touching: it, the result in many cases be- 
being properly localized or defined. — ing a tipping or other movements of the 
Tabes metenteriea, abdominal phthisis, or table, questions asked being frequently 
consumption of the bowels, is a disease answered by responsive tips indicating 
of the bowels caused by the formation of * yes ' or '^no.' The phenomenon has 
tubercles similar to those of the lungs in been ascribed to involuntary muscular ac- 
ordinary consumption. It causes extreme tion of the sitters, but in view of the 
wasting, feebleness, and thinness of body, fact that the table is occasionally lifted 
and recovery is rare. — Tabes dorsdlis is bodily from the floor, while touched only 
the same as loiXMnoior atawy (which see), on its surface, this explanation seems in- 
Tabinet (^^'^'^^t)t & z'lch fabric con- sufficient The agency at work is claimed 
sisting of a warp of silk and to be that of spiritual beings, but further 
a weft of wool, employed for window investigation is needed before any decision 
curtains and other furniture purposes, in this problem can be reached. 
TsihiA Round. See Round Table. TsiIiaa ot Tabu ( ta-bo' ), a peculiar 
^^^^^9 xaooo, institution formeriy prevalent 

TaTiIaatiy VivATifa (t&b-lO vS-vH^; among the South Sea islanders, and used 
XAUimox VlYftUlrB French = Miv- in both a good and bad sense — as some- 
ing pictures'), representations of scenes thing sacred or consecrated, and as some- 
from history or fiction by means of per- thinfr accursed or unholy — both senses 
sons grouped in the proper manner, forbidding the touching or use of the 
placed in appropriate postures, and re- thing taboo. The idea of prohibition was 
maining silent. always prominent. The whole religious, 

Table-land ^^ Plateau (pla-td'), a political, and social system of the prim- 

> flat or comparatively Itive Polynesians was enforced by the 
level tract of land considerably elevated taboo, the infringement of whidi in seri- 
above the general surface of a country, ous cases was death. 
Being In effect broad mountain masses, Tobor (t&'^ur), a small drum, beaten 
many of these plateaus form the gather- ^^**^*' with a stick, and used as an 
ing-grounds and sources of some of the accompaniment to a pipe or fife, 
noblest rivers, while their elevation con- To'hiir (tA'bur), a remarkable hill of 
fers on them a climate and a vegetable *'**"^* Northern Palestine, rising 
and animal life distinct from that of the abruptly in the shape of an almost per- 
^urrounding lowlands. In Europe the feet cone from the plain of EsdraSIon to 



Tabor Tacna 

a height of nearly 1000 feet It is TachVDeteS (ta-kip'e-t€z). Bee Frig- 

clothed with woods to the very summit, *«**'■»* j if ^"^o aie-hird, 

wheie a view of immense extent is ob- Tocitus (tas'i-tus), Caius Cosneli- 

tained. Its isolation led the earlier ec- ***^ ''**® us, an eminent Roman his- 

clesiastics to make it the scene of the torian, born probably about 54 a.d. Of 

transfiguration; but the historical data his education and early life we know lit- 

which we possess show that its summit tie. He seems to have been first ap- 

was emploved without intermission from pointed to public ofiSce in the reign of 

218 B.C. till 70 A.D. as a stronghold. Vespasian. Under Titus, by whom he 

Tabor i^'^^)* ^ town of Bohemia, was treated with distinguished favor, he 

J ^j^ j^jj eminence above the became questor or sedile; was praitor un- 

LuschnitB, 48 miles s. s. E. of Prague, der Domitian (a.d. 88), and consul un- 

with old walls and towers. Its castle was dcr Nerva (a.d. 97). In 78 he married 

a stronghold of the sect of Hussites called the daughter of Gneius Julius Agricola, 

Taborites, and makes a conspicuous figure the celebrated statesman and general, 

in their history. Pop. 10,703. whose life he afterwards wrote. He was 

Taborites ^^ Hussites, several years absent from Rome on 

provincial business, and probably then 
Tabreez ^^ Tabbiz (t&-br€z'} the made the acquaintance of the German 
** *^^^ ancient Tauris), a city of peoples. After his return to Rome he 
Persia, capital of the province of Azer- lived in the closest intimacy with the 
bijan, on the Aigi, 36 miles above its en- younger Pliny, and had a very extensive 
trance into Lake Urumia. It lies at the practice in the profession of law, acquir- 
mner extremity of an amphitheater, ing a high reputation as an orator. The 
about 4000 feet above sea-level, with hills time of his death is uncertain ; but it 
on three sides, and an extensive plain on probably took place after a.d. 117. We 
the fourth. It is surrounded with a wall have four historical works from his pen: 
of sun-dried brick, with bastions, and en- his AnnaUf in sixteen books (of which 
tered by seven or eight gates. There are books seventh to tenth inclusive are lost), 
numerous mosques, bazaars, baths, and which contain an account of the principal 
caravanserais. The citadel, originally a events in Roman history from the death 
mosque, and 600 years old, was converted of Augustus (a.d. 14) to that of Nero 
by Abbas Mirza into an arsenal. The (aj>. 68) ; his History (of which only 
blue mosque dates from the fifteenth cen- four books and a part of the fifth are 
tury. Tabreez has manufactures of silks, extant), which begins with the year 69 
cottons, carpets, leather and leather a.d., when Galba wore the purple, and 
goods, etc. It is the great emporium for ends with the accession of Vespasian 
the trade of Persia on the west^ and has (70) ; his Germany, an account of the 
an extensive commerce. It has frequently geography, manners, etc., of the country ; 
suffered from earthquakes. Pop. esti- and his Life of Agricola, The works of 
niated about 200,000. Tacitus have been pronounced, by the 
Tfl.blllfl.r-SDfl.r (tab'tl-lar), or Table- unanimous voice of his contemporaries 
Ac»Mtuc»x o^c** gp^jj (called also WoJr and of posterity, to be masterpieces in 
hutoniie), in mineralogy, a silicate of their way. His style is exceedingly con- 
lime, generally of a grayish-white color, else, so much so as to make it often 
It occurs either massive or crystallized, difficult to gather his full meaning with- 
in rectangular four-sided tables, and us* out great care. He had a wondenul in- 
nally in granite or granular limestone, si^ht into character, and could paint it 
occasionally in basalt or lava. with a master's hand. A high moral tone 
Tfl.Gahoilt (tak'a-hgt), the small gall pervades all his writings, though he gives 
***^ formed on the tamarisk- no clue to his religious belief, 
tree {Tamariai indica). It is of great TarV (tak)» in navigation, the course 
value for the gallic acid obtained from it *«*^'^ of a ship in regard to the position 
which is used as a mordant in dyeing and of her sails and the angle at which the 
in tanning. wind strikes them. TacKing is an oper- 
TacamabaC (t^'&'ma-hak), the atlon bv which a ship is enabled to beat 
xc»vcuuc»uc»\/ name given to a bitter up against a wind by a series of zigzags, 
balsamic resin, the produce of several the sails being turned obliquely to the 
kinds of trees belonging to Mexico and wind first on one side and then on the 
the West Indies, the East Indies, South other. 

America, and North America. The bal- TackamabaGk ^^ Tacamakao, 

sam-poplar or tacamahac is one of these. *«*^'^«*"*«***«*^'*»'» 

See also Calophyllum, TaCna (^^'Q^)/ & town of N. Chile, 

Tftfiyiverranhv (ta-kig'ra-fi). See *«*^'"'«* in a plain on a river of same 

.■.avujgxa^uj Shorthands name, connected by rail with Arica. It 



Taooma Ti^lioni* 

is of tome commercitl importance. Pop. called because freqaeotly ornamented 

24,100. witli caryings or pictures; now a trans- 

Tacoma (ti-ko'mA), a citj and port vene rail wliich constitutes tlie upper- 

AAvvuxa ^£ Washington, on Com- most member of a ship's stem, 

mencement Bay, Paget Sound, 80 miles Taft Al^hoztbo, jurist, bom in Town- 

from the Pacific coast and 23 miles s. by ^'^*'9 send, Vermont, in 1810; was 

w. of Seattle. Its situation is one of Judce of the Cincinnati Superior Court, 

great beauty, commanding a magnificent 1860-1872; appointed Secretary of War, 

view of Mount Rainier. It has an ex- March 8» 1876; and made attorney- 

cellent harbor, with docks and wharves general. May 22. He was United States 

several miles in length, and has a lane minister to Austria in 1882-1884, and 

ocean traffic; also extensive shipyards, to Russia, in 1884-188S. He died May 

Lumber, shingles, and flour are very 21, 1881. 

largely manufactured and there are Taff Lobado, American sculptor, bom 

many other industries. There are four *'^*-*'f at Elmwood, IlL, in i860. He 

steamship lines to the Orient and others was for a number of years an instructor 

to many parts of the world. Pop. (1910) in the Art Institute, Chicago. Among 

83,743; (1920) 96,965. his works are The Solitude of the Soul, 

TaCOnio HoimtainS (t^-kou'ik), a The BUnd, Thatcher Mmorial Fountafai 
^••wvAuw «-»v«M*««»Mip pungg of at Denver, and many others, notablv his 

mountains in the United States, con- Fountaiih of Time on the Chicago Midway, 
necting the Qreen Mountains of Western Tuff Wuxiam Howabd, twenty-sev- 
Massachusetts with the highlands of the '^^'-^f enth President of the United 
Hudson. The ' Taoonic System,* in geol- States, was born at Cincinnati. Ohio, 
ogy, was named from the characteristic Septemlwr 15, 1857; son of Alphonso 
strata of this range, a metamorphic rock, Taft Admitted to the bar in 1880, he be- 
believed to be older than the Silurian came judge of the Superior Court of Ohio 
system. , ^. „ , ^ ^ ..... in 1887 ; United States Solicitor-General 
Tactics (tak'tiks), the branch of mill- in 1890; and a judge of the United SUtes 
" tary science which relates to Circuit Court in 1892. He held this 
the conduct of troops in battle. Naval position until 1900, being also dean and 
tactics has the same significance in re- professor in the law department of the 
lation to the handling of ships and University of Cincinnati, 1896-1900. In 
fleets. Strategy, on the other hand, re- the latter vear he was node chairman 
fers to the movements leading up to a of the Philippine Commission, and in 
battle. See Battle, 1901 civil governor of the Philippine Isl- 

TaCUnfira ita-kun'ga), a town of ands. In 1903 he was appointed Secre- 
* o"* Ecuador, capital of the tary of War in President Roosevelt's 

province of Leon, at the foot of Coto- cabinet, in 1906 was seat to investigate 
paxi. Pop. 15,000. ^e troubles in Cuba, of wnich he was 

Tadcma* ®®* A/mc-roife«Mi. for a time provisional governor, and in 

1907 and 1909 made tours of inspection 
Tadmor. See PoJmyro. to Panama He was elected president by 

• the RepubUcan party in 1908. His ad- 

TadBOle (^^'P^')» the name given to ministration was distinguished by two 
^ the larval or young state of special sessions of Congress, the passage 
frogs and other amphibians. oi a new tariff bill, the prosecution of 

Tacl X^^'^» ^ money of account in several corporations and movements in 
***^* China worth about $1.50, the the line of conservation and reform. He 
value of which varies considerably ac- was renominated in 1912 ; but was de- 
cordlng to locality and the rate of ex- feated, partly owing to the split in the 
chance. The tael is also a definite Republican party. See Progressive Party. 
weight, equal to_lw208 os. troy. Ta^aiirO? (t&-g&n-rok'), a seaport of 

^^ S Russia, in the government 



See Tape-^orm, 

of Ekaterinoslav, on the low cape en tbe 

Tn.A'nivicrfl See China. northern shore of the Sea of Azof. It 

xacpiiiip. ^ jj^jl^ ^jjjgfly ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^jj^ j^^ 

Taffeta (tafVta), or Taitett, was perial palace where Alexander I died in 
*^ •**• originally the name applied to 1826. and the Greek monastery are 
all kinds of plain silks, but has now be- worthy of notice. Pop (1910) 68.860. 
come a kind of generic name for plain TasrlicTli (tido^5'n€), Mabis, bom in 
silk, gros de Naples, gros des Indes, shot *««**^*" isog^ was known through- 
silk, glac^, and others. out Europe us the first ballet dancer of 
Taffrail ^^'W'^aHy the upper flat her time. SIh» rotired from the stage in 
•^•i part of a ship's stem, so 1847 ; but suppoiteil htrself in rx)ndou ns 



il 



Tagore Talavera de la Eeina 

a teacher of deportment She died at for transmitting sounds to a distance 
Marseilles in 1884. througli the agency of light He took 

Ta?ore Kabindbarath, a Hindu poet, part in the 1874 expedition to the South 
A»gvAv^ bom in I860, known in the Pacific to observe the transit of Venus. 
Occident chiefly through his own transla- Was decorated by the French Academy in 
tions of his poems, though in India he 1889. 

is widely honored as a teacher and man ToiniTI9 ©^ Taepikg (tl-ping'). See 
of affairs. Tagore's works best known in *«**l'***8> China, 
English are (Hianfali (devotional), The ftyif (tftt), Abchibald Campbell, 
Garden and The Crescent Moon, Aoib archbishop of Canterbury, son of 

TafimS (ta'gus; Spanish, Tajo; Portu- Crauford Tait, writer to the signet, was 
«1&™ guese, !re;o). the largest nver bom at Edinburgh in 1811; died in 
of Spain and Portugal, issues from the 1882. He was educated at Oxford, and 
mountains of Albaracin, on the frontier there opposed the Tractarian principles, 
of New Castile and Aragon, flows north- He was appointed headmaster of Rugby 
west and southwest, and enters the At- on the death of Dr. Amold in 1842; dean 
lantic. It has a total length of 540 miles, of Carlisle in 1850 ; bishop of London in 
and is navigable for 115 miles. 1856; and archbishop of Canterbury in 

Tahiti (JA-hS'ti), the largest of the 1868. His primacy was marked by the 
Society Islands, consisting of disestablishment of the Irish Church, and 
two peninsulas, connected by an isthmus by the passing of the Public Worship 
3 miles broad, and submerged at high- Regulation Act of 1874. 
water ; area^ 412 square miles. It is m^z^ Peteb Guthbie, physicist and 
hilly, volcanic, beautiful, and highly fer- *»!«'> mathematician, born at Da^ 
tile ; and produces sugar, cocoanut, keith, Scotland, in 1831 ; was educated at 
arrow-root, dye-woodd, etc Pop. 10,639. Edinburgh and Peterhouse, Cambridge. 
See Society Islands, in 1354 he was appointed professor of 

Tailor-bird iOrthotdmus lonffioai^ mathematics at Queen's College, Belfast, 
AauvA uxxix jju,)^ a 5ipj gQ named and in 1860 nrofessor of natural philoso- 
from its curious habits of weaving or phy at Edinburgh. He was the ioint- 
sewing together leaves in order to form author, with Professor Sir William 
a nest It belongs to the sub-family of Thomson, of a textbook on Natural 
the Sylvinffi or true warblers, and in- PhUosophp, and with the late Professor 
habits India and the Eastern Archipelago. Balfour Stewart of The Unseen Universe. 
TfliTYi^rr (tl'mgr), a peninsula of His JETeat appeared in 1884, Lt^At in 1884, 
xixxuiyi Northern Siberia, extending Properties ofMaUer in 1885, and Dy- 
into the Arctic Ocean, between the mouth namics in 1885. For his various mathe- 
of the Yenisei and Khatang Gulf, and matical and physical researches the Royal 
containing Cape Chelyuskin, the most Society, London, awarded him a royal 
northerly land in Asia. medal in 188a He died July 4, 1901. 

Tqitia 1 tAn ), HiPPOLTTE Adolphe, a Tfi.iwfl.ll (tl'wan'), formerly F0B1108A 
J.aui6 J^rench writer, bom at Vou- ^^^^^^ (q. v.), an island off the 
xiers (Ardennes) in 1^28, and educated coast of China, ceded to Japan by China 
at the College Bourbon and the Ecole in 18d5 as a result of the Chino-Japanese 
Normale. In 1854 his first vork, an war. Area(14,000 square miles. Popula- 
Essay on Livy, was crowned by the Acad- tion, 3,612,200. 

emy; in 18C4 he was appointed professor T^i.TifoViol ( tAzh-ma-h41' ). See 
in the School of Fine Arts in Paris; and **J Jaauiu. ^ 

in 1878 he was elected to a seat in the Tftinrall (^A*J^>A)t ^ seaport town 
Academy. His History of English Litera- ***J •**«*** on the African coast of the 
ture, one of the best and most philo- Gulf of Aden, on a bay of the same name, 
sophical works on the subject, appeared in It is the outlet of trade from Shoa, and 
1864 (four vols.) ; his Philosophy of Art was ceded to France in 1887. Pop. 
in 1865; his Notes on England in 1872; about 2000. 
and his Origin of Contemporary France Talrnur ^^ Taiwan, 
in 1875-84, the last a work of great re- ^"^'"w. 

search and value, in two sections, the TfllciTrpro 1I* lo TtAi-tiA (t&-14-vft'Hk 
first dealing with Uancien Rigime, the *»*»vqrtt uc in Ji^lUU ^^ ^ j,^,^ 

second with the Revolution, He die4 n&K a town of Spain, in the province 
March 5, 1803. of Toledo, on the Tagus, 64 miles south- 
Tainter (tAn'ter), Chabues Sumiveb, east of Madrid. It has a picturesque ap- 
AcviKUbVA jny^ntop^ bQpn ^^ Watertown, pearance, and various interesting build- 
Massachusetts, in 1854. He was the In- Ings. A great battle was fought here 
ventor of the graphophone, and aid%d in July 27 and 28, 1809, between the French 
inventing the radiophone, an instrument under Victor, Jourdan, and King Joseph. 



Tilbot TaUsman 

and Uw Briiiib nnder W«lliDcton, In y«ar) waa prodnced at Covent Gardeo, 

which the [onDCT were deCeated. Pop. aud acbiered disdnguiahed succen. The 

10.580. tragediei aubiequentlT produced b; him 

Tnllwtt (isl'bDt), a kind of hound for- were The Athenian Captive; Oleneoe.or 

xnxvwk ^^j]j j^ vogue, pure white in the Fate of the Madonaldt; and Tha 

color, probably the orisiniu of the blood- CattUian, an bistoricat tragedy. Besidei 

bannd. his dramaB he waa the author of a Life 

Talhni-im* ^^ Piotograpky. of Charlei Lamb and of Vacation Ram- 

Talc ''<"')' * masneslui mineral, con- In the Court of Common Pleee, and re- 

^^"' listing of broad, flat, smooth celved at the same time the honor o( 

lamins or platee, nnctuous to the touch, knighthood. He died suddenly in 1%4 at 

of a *bfnlDE losler, transluoent, and often SlaSord, while delivering his cbarie to 

rranapareat when in very thin plates, a gntod-Jury. 

There are tlifee principal varieties of Tn.1in.Pnti ATI nnrrAtinn {tal-l-a- 

Talc is a sillcnte of magnesium, with See RAtnopIa*tic Operation. 

■mall qoaotities of potash, alumina, oiide Talieggin (tat'l-sin), a Welsh bard 

of iron, and waler. It is used in many ***"*"*^" gald to have flonrisbed dur- 

Eartii of India and China as a substitute ing the twelfth or thirteenth ceotury, and 

}r window-glass. A variety of talc styled Pen Beirdd, 'chief of the bards.' 

called French chalk (or steatite) Is nsed XalipOt Palm "«J''-'^M,^ f'^Pi" 

for tmcloK lines on wood, cloth, etc.. in- *«*"±""' -*«■»*" «tn6roculi/fro) , the 

stead of cbalk. See Potilone, Soapttone, great tan-palm, a native of Cevlon. Th> 

Steatite. cylindricaf trunk reaches a height of OQ 

Tolro (tai'kft), a town o( Chile, capi- 70. or 100 feet, and is covered with a tnft 

tal of the province of Talca, on of fan-like leaves, usually about 18 feet 

(he Claro, is connected by rail with Santl- in length and 14 in breadth. The leaves 
ago, and has manufactures of ponchos. 
Pop. 42,766. The province has an area 
of 3664 sq. miles, and pop. 1411,685. 
.kiuuouuaua pjjjj j^f Chile, province 

Conceprioo, with an arsenal, shipyards, 
etc Pop. 13.499. 

Talent (WI'«nO, the name of a weight 
and denomination of money 
among the ancient Greeks, and also ap- 
plied by Qreek writers to various stand- 
ard weights aud denominations of money 
of different nations; the weight and value 
differing in the various nations and at 
various times. The Atlic talent as a 
weifbt contained 60 Attic mince or 6000 
Attic drachms, equal to 56 lbs. 11 oi. 
troy weighL As a denominnilon of silver 
money it was equal to $1218.75. The 
great talent of the Romans is computed 
to be equal to f4!X>.66 and the little talent 
to $375. A Hebrew weight and denom- 
ination of money, equivalent to 3000 
shekels, also receives this name. As a 

weight it was equal to about 93! lbs. Tslipot Pslm (Corjfpfco lunbraeiUi fita), 

avoir. ; as a denomination of silver ft has 

been variously estimated at from $1700 are used for covering houses, for making 
to $1980. umbrellas and fans, and as a substitute 

Talfonrd (tfl''f"td). Sre Thomas for paper. When the tree has attained 
* Noon, an En^ish dramatist its full growth, the flower spike bursts 

and poet, was born in li05, and waa from its envelope or apathe with a loud 
bronght up at Reading, where bis father report. The Sower spike is then as white 
waa a brewer. He was called to the bar as ivory, and occasionally 30 feet long, 
in 1821, and in 1833 was made serjeaut- When its fruit is matured, the tree gen- 
af-law. In 18K he was returned to par- ernlly dies. 

liament for Reading, and in 1836 his Taliaman (tal'is-man), a figure cast 
tmgedv of Ion (published the previous ■'■""o""*" ^- cut in metal or stone. 



Talitnu TaUeyrand-Fdr^ord 

and made, with certain superstitious cere- usual); designated b; the diBtlncIlve name 

monies, at aome particular moment ot ot 'bruah turkey. It inbabits Aua- 

time, as wben a certain star is at its cul- tralis, wbere it is also known b; tbe 

mlnatiiift point, or when certain planets names * vattied tellegalla ' and New 

are in conjunction. Tbe talisman thus Holland vulture' — the latter name bav- 

Srepared is supposed to exercise eitreor- ing reference to the naked vulturine head 
iaatj influences over tbe bearer, partic- and neck. Tbe male wben full grown lit 
ulariy in averting disease. In a more colored of a blackish-brown atwve and be- 
extensive sense the word is used, like tow, with grayish tints on the back. The 
amnlet. to denote any object of nature or head and neck are covered with verj 
art, the preseioce of which checks the small feathers of blackish hue, whilst a 
power of spirits or demons, and defends large wattle, colored briebt or orange yel- 
tbe wearer from their malice. Relics, low, depends from (he front of the neck. 
consecrated candles, rosaries, images of These birds are remarkable on account of 
saints, etc., were employed as talismans the huge, conical ' egg-mound ' whicb they 
tn the middle ages : and at that time tbe form, several of them jointly, for the pur- 
knowledge of the virtues of talismans and pose of therein depositing their eggs, 
amulets formed an important part of which are batched by the beat of the de- 
medical science. composing mass of vegetable matter piled 
Talif-mn (tHI'l-trus). See Sandhop- up. Tbe cggB are greatly sought after 
lailtrilB ^^ account of their delicious flavor. 

Tallage t^'iJJX I'SiA Talleyrand-PSrigord n»^J,'^- 

kings on towns and counties, as part ChAkleb MaubICK DE, Prince of Beoe- 
ot tbe revenues of the crown, being origi- vento, a famous French diplomatist, was 
nallv exacted probably in lieu of military born at Paris in 1754; died there in 1838, 
service. It was abolished by statute of Though tbe eldest ot three brothers be 
1340. was. In consequence of lameness caused 

TnlloliaBa^^ (tarii-has'se), tbe capi- by an ao'idont, deprived of hia rights of 
J.IUlUlH.SSee ^^j ^f Florida, county primogeniture, and devoted, against bis 
scat of Leon Co., 165 miles w. of Jack- will, to tbe priesthood. Hia high birth 
sonvillc, on Seaboard Air Line and other and great ability procured him rapid ad- 
ruilroads. Prominent buildingx include the 
Capitol, State College for Women, State 
Agricultural and Mechanical College (for 
negroes), etc It haa cotton, lumber, tur- 
pentine and tobacco industries. Pop. 
(1920) 6637. 

Tallaril (til-iar), Oauille de la 
xaimra ^Anmi, Deo de Hobton, 
CouTE. DB (1652-1728), Marshal o( 
France, descended from an ancient family 
of Dauphiny. He was engaged under Tu- 
renne in Alaace in the brilliant campBigns 
of 1674 and 1675. He distinguiabed him- 
self subsequently on various occasions, 
and voB made marshal in 1703. In 1704 
be was taken prisoner at the battle of 
nienhelm, and was carried to England, 
where be remained seven years. 
TallnHpfm. (tal-a-de'gu), county seat 

laiiaaega „, Taiio<iegu co., au- 

hana, 21 miles e. of llirmingham, on 

Southern and other railroads. Has iron 

foundries, cotton and oil mills, fertiliier Tallsynnd. 

factories, etc. Home of tbe Alabama 

Synodical College for Young Ladies and TUwement, and in 1788 be was conse- 

the State school for the deaf, dumb and crated bishop of Autun. On the meeting 

bUud. Pop. (1920) 6E46. of the stales- genera I be was electa dep- 

TallMrallo (tal-e-gal'la), or BSCSH uty for Autuo. He sided with tbe popu- 

AtuicgtUA» TuRKET, 8 remarkable Inr leaders in the revolutionary move- 

fenus of rasortal birds, belonging to the ments ; and his advocacy ot the abolition 

nmily of Meiapodldce, or mound-birds, of tithes and the transference of cburcb 
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«f the Mrti— I mmeuMj. Whtn th« becamd one of the most popular men of 
cfvfl 1— ■titiriuy of the dexsT was adopted the reTolntionary party, and took part in 
he gKwe kirn adhfkin to it^ and ocdained most of the sancumary proceeding which 
tfce ifst tksgf OB the new footing. For occnr r ed daring the ascendency of Robes- 
this he was eseoouDimlcated by a papal pierte. After the fall of Danton and 
Mcfy and t hei e up o n embraced the op- his party, he perceived that he should be- 
dfr to rcBooooe his episcopal funic- come one of the next victims of Robes- 
(171^1) « In 1702 he was sent to pierxe if he did not strike the first blow, 
I charged with diplomatic fnnc- and it was mainly by his influence that 
aad dniiiv his stay there was the latter with his friends was brought 
bed for alleged royalist intrigues, to the guillotine. He subsequently be- 
^oeeed to leaTs England by the provis- came a member of the Council of Five 
BOOS of the Alieo Act, in 1704 he sailed Hundred, but his influence gradually de- 
for the United States, bat returned to dined. In after years he was glad to ac- 
Ftaaee ia 1708. The following year he cept the office of French consul at Ali- 
was appointad minister of foreign affairs ; cante. He died at Paris, in poverty and 
hot beiiif snqiected of keeping ap an un- obscurity, in 1820. 
dersunduig with the agents of Louis Tfillis (tal'is), Thomas, author of 
XVIII« be was obliged to resign in Jalv, ^***^'' some of the finest music in the 
1709. He now devoted himself entirely cathedral service of the English Church, 
to Bonaparte, whom he had earlv recog* was bom about 1615, and served in the 
Abed MM the master spirit of the time, and chapel royal during the reigns of Henry 
after Bonaparte's return from Egypt con- VIII. Edward VI, Mary, and Elhsabeth. 
triboted greatly to the events of the 18th He died in 1585, and was buried in the 
Bromaire ( November 10, 1799), when parish church at Greenwich, 
the directory fell and the consulate b^an. TfilloW (^l'^)> ^^^ harder and less 
He was then reappointed minister of for- ■***^^** fusible fat of animals, espe- 
eign affairs, and for the next few years cially cattle and sheep, melted and sep* 
was the executant of all Bonaparte's dip- arated from the fibrous matter mixed 
lomatlc schemes. After the establisn- with them. Tallow is firm, brittle, and 
ment of the empire in 1804 he was has a peculiar heavy odor. When pure 
appointed to the office of grand-chamber- it Is white and nearly insipid; but the 
lafn, and in 1806 was created Prince of tallow of commerce has usually a yellow- 
Beneventa After the Peace of Tilsit in ish tinge, which may be removed by ex- 
1807 a coolness took place between him posure to light and air. Tallow is manu- 
and Napoleon, and became more and more factured into candles and soap, and is 
maifced. In 1808 he secretly Joined a extensively used in the dressing of leather, 
royalist committee. In 181« he pro- and in various processes of the art& 
cared Napoleon's abdicati<m, and after- Vegetable iaUow is contained in the seeds 
wards exerted himself very effectually in of various plants, one of the best known 
reBstablishing Louis XVIIi on the throne of which is the citndle-berry (which see). 
of his ancestors. He took part in the See also China Waw, and next article. 
Congress of Vienna, and in 1815. when TollAiir-tree i8t%Uingia tehifera), a 
the allies again entered Paris, he became *«*"v^ i»a^\? ^^.^ q£ ^jj^ ^^^ order 
president of the council with the portfolio Euphorbiaces, one of the largest, the 
of foreign affairs; but as he objected to most beautiful, and the most widely 
sign the second Peace of Paris he gave In diffused of the plants found in China, 
his resignation. After this he retired From a remote period it has fur- 
into private life, in which he remained nished the Chinese with the material 
for fifteen years. When the revolution out of which they make candles. The 
of July, 1880, broke out^ he advised Louis capsules and seeds are crushed together 
Philippe to place himself at its head and and boiled ; the fatty matter is skimmed 
to accept the throne. Declinina the of* as it rises, and condenses on cooling, 
fice of minister of foreign affairs, he The tallow-tree has been introduced into 
proceeded to London as ambassador, and the United States, and is almost natural- 
crowned his career by the formation of ized in the maritime parts of Carolina, 
the Quadniple Alliance. He resigned in It has also been acclimatized by the 
November, 1884^ and quitted public life French in Algeria. The tallow-tree of 
forever. His Memoin were published in Malabar is Vateria indica, 
1891. Tiill V (tal'i) , a piece of wood on whlcli 
Tfillien ltAW-ft9)» Jkaw Lahbebt, a ***"J notches or scores are tut, as the 
AMMAVM French revolutionist, was bom marks of number. In purchasing and 
at Paris in 1709, and first made himself selling it was once customary for trader? 
known by publishing a revolutionary to have two sticks, or one stick cleft into 
Journal called Ami du Oiioyen, He soon two parts, and to mark with scores or 
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182& 

tween debtor und' creditor, the seller or of th« ««rueat advoaitei H naJUm In 

cNdltor keeping one stick, and tbe pur- aixaerj «ud coBtnme. 

chawr or debtor the other. Before tbe T ftTitiftg ft (t&l'niaj), Thoiub Dk 

uM of wrltins, or before writing became *"*"*"5»* Witt, clergrmui, bom at 

Keoeral, this or aumetbEiis like it was the Boundbrook, New JerBey, In 1682. 

usoa) method of keepioi Accounta. In After holding WTerai Dutch Betormed 

tbe exchequer of England taJliea were paatorates. be became paetor ot tbe Cen- 

uaed till late In tbe eighteenth centurj. tral Freebrterlan Church in Brookijn in 

Ad exchequer tall; was an account of a 1869, and of the Firat Preebrlerian 

■um of mone; lent to tbe government, or Church in Waahington in 1896. He won 

of a ium for which the government would great popularitj as a pnlpit orator and 

be Teaponaible. Tbe tall; itself con- lecturer, and his lermonH were printed 

•iated of a squared rod of baiel or other weekly for over thirty years in a large 

wood, having on one side ootcbes, indicat- number of newspapers. For yean be 

ing tlie sum for which the tally was an was editor of tbe Chrutian Herald, and 

acknowledgment. On two other aides pnbllshed a Dumber of worka en religious 

opposite to each other, the amount of the aubjecta. He died April 12, 1902. 

sum, tbe name o( tbe payer, and the Talmnd (.tai'mud), a Chaldalc word 

date of the transaction, were written by *<***""'* rignifjlng 'doctrine,' and 

an offlclal called tbe wdter of tbe tallies, sometlmea used to designate the whole 

This being done tbe rod was then cleft leaching of tbe Jewish law, comprlalna 

longitudinally In such a manner that all the writings Included in what we call 

each piece retained one ot tbe written tbe Old Testament, as well as the oral 

sides, and one lialf of every notch cut in law or ifiskna, with Its supplement or 

tbe tally. One of these parts, tbe eoun- commentary the Oemara, but more fre- 

ientock, was kept in the exchequer, and quently acmlied only to the MUkna and 

the other, tbe »tocifc, ooly issuei When Oemarii. The main body of the Talmud 

tbe part issued was returned to tbe — in tbe second of these two senses — 

exchequer (usually In payment of taxes) consists of minute directions as to con- 

the two parts were compared, as a check duct. It* contents are bence very mls- 

Bgainst frandalent Imitation. This an- cellaneous, and they are as varied in 

cient system was abolished by 25 Qeo. Ill their character as in their subject. Much 

Ixxxli. The size of the notches msde on of it is taken up with regulations of the 

the tallies varied with the amount. Tbe most puerile nature, and not a little with 

notcb for £100 was tbe breadth of a details only fitted to excite disgust. In 

Ihnmb, for £1 the breadth of a barley- other parts again there are passages coo- 

com. A penny was indicated by a slight taining the loftiest expreeaion ot rell- 

slit. gious feeliog, passages which are said to 

Tatlv flirsfBin a mode of selltns be the source of almost all that Is snb- 

XlUi; oy^tCIU, yp,,^ credit, in which lime In the liturgy of tbe Chnrch of 

tbe purchaser agrees to pay for the pur- Rome, and those liturgies which have been 

chase by fixed installments at a certain mainly derived from it. Interspersed 

rate, and both seller and purchaser keep throughout the whole are numerous tales 

books in wbich the circumstances ot tbe and fables. Introduced for the sake of 

transaction and the payment of the aev- illustration. Tbe Jews are carefully in- 

eral installments are eutered, and which structed In It, and Ita very language is 

serve as a tally and counter^tally. This sometimes quoted and acuiowledged in 

mode of doing business baa lately in- the New Testament Tbe InjunctioDS 

creased enormously In all branches ot referred to In the sermon on the mount 

trade. _ as having been 'said by them of old 

Talma (t*'-™*), FRANgoia Joseph, time' (properly, the elders) are all 

" a celebrated French tragedian, from the Mlsbna. Tbe Oemara was orlgl- 

was the son of a Parisian dentist, and nally an oral commentary ot the Mlsbna, 

was bom at Paris in 1763. In 1787 he as tbe Mlsbna itself was originally an 

made his d«but at the ComMle Francaiee oral commentary ot tbe Mlkra. or writ- 

in the character ot SMde in Voltaire's ten taw. It consisted of the explanations 

Uahomet. His greatest successes were and Illustrations which the teachers of 

achieved at the Theatre Francats {after- the Mlsbna were in tbe habit of giving 

VATvIa Th^AI-nk ili^ la nanithllniliil urhlph In thA fWsii*4A nf (-hAl,. loabnna rrha>a n»1 
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to writing in two forms, the one called 
tlie Jerasalem and ttie other the Baby- 
lonian Gemara, or. with the addition of 
the Mishna, which ia common to both, 
the Jerusalem and the Babylonian Tal- 
mud The Jerusalem Talmud is the 
earlier and by much the smaller of the 
two. The language of both the Gemaras 
is a mixed Hebrew, but that of the Baby- 
lonian Gemara is much less pure than 
the other; in the narrative portions, de- 
signed as i>opular illustrations of the 
other parts, it comes near the Aramaic or 
vernacular dialect of the Eastern Jews. 
The style is in t>oth cases extremely con- 
densed and difficult. The Mishna, with 
its corresponding Gemara, Is divided into 
six orders or principal divisions. The 
subjects of these orders are agriculture, 
festivals, women, damages, holy things, 
and purifications. These orders are sub- 
divided into sixty-three tracts, to which 
the Babylonian Gemara adds five others, 
thus containing sixty-eight tracts in all. 
Other divisions of the Talmud are the 
Halaka, the doctrinal and logical por- 
tion ; Hagada, the rhetorical or imagina- 
tive portion; and Cabala, the mystical 
portion, including theosopUy and magic. 
Many translations of parts of the Talmud 
have appeared. 

Talpa (^^^'p^^* ^^ ^^^^* 

Tains (tft'lus), in geology, a sloping 
ACMU.O ijgap Qf broken rocks and stones 
at the foot of any precipice, cliff, or rocky 
declivitv 

Tamandna (ta-man'da-a), a spe- 
Ac*M«.c*u.«Au.«* ^jpg q£ ant-eater. 

TamcinTiQ ( tA-niA'kwA ), a town of 
J.amaqua gobuylkill Co., Pennsylva- 
nia, 17 miles N. k. of I'ottnvillc, and in 
an extensive coal-mioin;; district. There 
are many collieries, iron foundries, and 
machine shopH, and manufactures of ex- 
plosives and hosiery, Pop. 12,.S(i,*J. 

Tamaricaceae ( tam-ar-i-kivse-e), a 

ACAAAAUAAVM^^M/ ginaii nat^ order of 

polypetalous exogens. The species are 
either shrubs or herbs, inhabiting chiefly 
the basin of the Mediterranean. They 
have minute alternate simple leaves and 
usually small white or pink flowers in 
terminal spikes. They are all more or 
less astringent, and their ashes after 
burning are remarkable for possessing a 
large (quantity of sulphate of soda. See 
Tamantk. 

Tamarin (^aiu'^i'i'iQ)* the name of 
certain South American 
monkejrs. The tamarins are active, rest- 
less, and irritable little creatures, two of 
the "mallest being the silky tamarin (Mi- 
das ro»alia) and the little lion monkey 
lU' leonina)t the latter of which, though 



only a few inches in length, presents a 
wonderful resemblance to the hon. 

Tamarind Jta^'a-rind; TamarMuB 
** tndioa), a laree and beau- 

tifal tree of the East and West Indies, 
nat order Legumi- 




Tsmarind (Tamarindtu 
indiea). 



It is culti- 
vated chiefly for 
the sake of its pods 
(tamarinds). The 
West Indian tama- 
rinds are put into 
casks, with layers 
of sugar between 
them, or with boil- 
ing svrup poured 
over them, and are 
called prepared 
tamarinds. The 
East Indian tama- 
rinds, which are 
most esteemed, are 
preserved without 
sugar. They are 
dried in the sun, or 
artificially with 
salt added. 

(tam'a-risk), the common 
name of shrubs of the 
genus Tamarw, the type of the natural 
order Tamaricacee. T. qallica Is very 
abundant all round the Mediterranean, 
and is naturalized on some parts of the 
south coast of England. It attains a 
height of from 16 to 20 feet, has small 
flowers of a bright rose color, and alto- 
gether has a very attractive appearance, 
which makes it very much sought after 
as an ornament for shrubberies and parks. 

Tamatave (tam^-taY;), **»® ^^/f^ 

'''* port on the eastern side 
of Madagascar. It was for a time capi- 
tal of the island. Pop. about 6000. 

TamauUpas <J»S'eWoi''ke' ^i? 

of Mexico, north of Vera Cruz; area, 
32.270 square miles. The coast is low, 
but in the interior, towards the south, 
the surface becomes finely diversified by 
mountain, hill, and valley. The soil is 
generally fertile. Cattle in vast numbers 
are reared on the pastures. The foreign 
trade is carried on chiefly at the ports of 
Tampico and Matamoros. The capital is 
Ciudad Victoria. Pop. 218,948. 

Tambookieland. ^^^ Temhuiand. 
Tambourine ^Jr^^kt\r'^i 

drum species, 
much used 
a m ong the 
Spanish and 
Italian peasants, 
as well as else- Tamboviintb 




Tamboui-work Tana 

where. It oonsiatB of a piwe of pnrcb- TftntmAnTr (tam's-nl), Sdciftt OF, 

Bent Btretrhed over the top of s broad *""I""«»y q, Columbian Order, 

boop, wbich IB famiabed witb little bells, formed in New York dly in 1789, aa a 

lE is Bounded bj gliding the fingers along counterweight to tbe so-called ' arlato- 

th« parcbment or by Btriking it with cratic' Society of the Cincinnati; deriv- 

tbe back of tbe hand or witb tbe fist or iog its natne from a noted friendly Dela- 

the elbow. ware cbiet named Tsmmany, who had 

Tamtinnravrnrlr (tam-bOr': French been cononiaed by the aoldiera of the 

j.tuuuuui wwin. tambour, a drum), Revolntion as the patron gafnt of Amer- 

a apeciea of embroider; on muslin or ica. The grand aachem and 13 aacbema 

otber thin material, worked on cireulac were intended to typify the Prealdent aod 

frames which resemble drum-heads, the governora of the 13 original atatea. 

Tbe practice of tambouring Is rapidly It was organlted for social and benevo- 

dj'ing out, being replaced by pattern- lent purposes, but alwaya bad a 

weaving, by which tambour-work can be political character. Always essentially 

closely imitated. DemocTatlc, it repreaented the distrust 

TamhrtTT (tim-bof), a government of of Hamilton's aristocratic policy. It ia 

XtUUUUV ^uBHia_ Bouth of NiJni-NoY- the leading political malnaprlng of New 

gOTod and Vladimir, between the basins York politica. 

of the Oka and the tkm ; area, 2S,678 sq. TaTninv ^'^"3< TiMimv or Taiiikt, 
miles. It ia one of the largest, moat fer- *»*'**"J) ^ kind of woolen cloth highly 
tile, and moat densely peopled province* glazed, uaed for making fine sieves em- 
o( Central Rnssia. More than two- ployed In cooking, wbich are also called 
thirds of the surface Is arable. The tammies. It la also used nnder tbe names 
principal crops are com and hemp. Vast of lasting and durant for ladies' boots. 
numbers of excellent horses, cattle, and TnniTia. (tara'pal, a city, port of en- 
sheep are reared. The chief Industrial >^ try, and county aeat of Hilla- 
estaolishmenta are distilleries, tallow- boro Co., Florida, on Tampa Bay. It la 
melting works, sugar works, and woolen the commercial, financial and industrial 
mills. Pop. 3jiO5,200.— Taubov, the center of South Florida; terminus of two 
capital, 2(3 miles aoutheast of Moscow, trunk line railways; seventh port in U. 8. 
is built mostly of wood. It has a great in customs coUectiona; la reeat phosphate 
trade in corn and cattle, and soap and Bbipping port in the world. The mana- 
tallow are largely made. Pop. 60,729. facturc of dgarS is tbe chief industry ; 
ToTnnrloTKi (tam-er-lSn). See Ti- numerous other industrial plants. It baa 
Xameriaue „,^^ 100.0«0 winter vlaitora, many of whom 
Tamioa (tam'i-as). Bee Squirrel. have winter homes in or near Tampa. 
xaJUlttB Pgp (1910) 37,782; (1920) 61,252. 
ToTtiil (tam'Il), tbe name of a race Tflinninn (tim-pS'kO), a seaport town 
Xaoui ^iijpj^ inhabits South India and ■»-»^I'^*^ of Meiico, in the state of 
Ceylon. The Tamils belong to tbe Dravld- Tamaulliiae, near the mouth of tbe Pa< 
ian stock of tbe Inhabitants of India, nuco. Chief exports are oil and rubber. 
and are therefore to be regarded as among In 1014 a number of U. 8. Marines who 
the original inhabitaDts who occupied the lauded here were arrested. This was one 
country before tbe Aryan invasion from of the incidents thut led to intervention 
the north, but they adopted the higher and the occupation of Vera Cruz by the 
civilization of the Aryans. The Tamil United States {aee Menieo). Pop. 33,000. 
language !b spoken not only in South TnniBlli (tBm-sO'e), a town of China, 
India and Ceylon, bat also by a majority *«*^*"'" island of Formosa, one of 
•f tbe Indian settlers in places farther the treaty ports, with a trade In tea. 
east, as Pegu and Penang. There la an Pop, aboot 100,000. 

extensive literature, the greater part of it Tani-ta.ni *"' foH-TOH, a cylindrical 
in verse. Among the chief works are *■***" !>«»*") drum used in tbe East 
the Aural of Tlruvalluvar, an ethical Indies. It is beaten upon witb the fin- 
poem, and the Tamil adaptation of the gers, or with the open band. Public no- 
Sanskrit Ramavana. ticea, when proclalmad in the bazaars of 
Tavniott (ti-mez), a manufacturing Eastern towns, are generally accompanied 
Xamise (^^^ „, Belgium, province of by the tam-tam. 

£i. nanders, on the Scheldt. Pop. 12,463. Tana (trnfi), (1) a river in the ei- 

Tom n'RIiDTifikr tbe hero of Burna's *•***" ireme north of Norway, forming 

j.iuii u DiuuiiiCx, p^^, ^f ^^J^ gg„,g P^Pj fjf ,j,g boandary between It and Rua- 

name; also a cap with a close-fitting rim sla. (2) A river of E. Africa, within 

and large, flat top, usually witb a knob the British 'sphere of InBuence,' rising 

flr tassel in tbe center ; In ScoOand, a b Mount Kenia, navigable for about IW, 

tight-fitting woolen cap or a braid bonnet miles in tbe rainy aeaion. 



Tanagen Tai^^tr 

paMerlne European war, bdDg made a BHtiah inau- 

_i, EenuH I'onaara, fam- datorate. Area, 384,200 so. milca; pop. 

II; FriQKlllldK, or finches diatlnguiihed 7,660.000. 

by tbe bill being of triangular ibape at itB Tanmnt (tBQ'Jent), In geometrr. • 

baae and arched towards ila tip, and re- *-""6'-""' straight Una nhlch touches 

markable for their bright rolon. Tbe; or meets a circle or curve In oue point, 

are chieBj found in tbe tropical parts ot and wbicb being produced does not cut 

America. it; a straight line drawn at right angle* 

Tonocrra 'EStmririAa ■ c'laM ot to the diameter of a circle, from tbe ei- 

Xana^a XlgHnneS, antique tei^ tremlty of it, as H 1. In fSpire, wblch be- 

ra-cotta statuettes and reliefs. Qnt foand ing continued st a, would merely touch 

in 1893 in the ueeropolis of Tanagra, and not cut the circle. In trigonometry 

Greece, but since found elsewhere in the tangent of an arc is a straight line 

Qreece. They date from about 400 B.Cq touching tbe circle of which tbe arc is a 

though some of tbem are prebitloric. pat, at one extremity of tbe arc, and 

TanaiS. ^** ^'"*- " meeting the diameter pass- 

^(UHuo. . mg through the other el- 

TanAnariTn S*« Anl«naitamo. -— -. Z tremlty. Thua ah is the 

Xauauanvg. y^^^ tangent of tbe arc AB, and 

Ttt-nitittA (tan'kred), sou of the Mai^ / / \ it fs alio said to be tbe 

j.HU(/E(»i q^jg Qj„ ,|jg Q(^ ^„j / / tangent of the angle acb, 

Emma, the sister of Robert Ouiscard, I /c *of wblch ab Is the meas- 

bom in 1078, was one of the most '"• V / / "''*■ The arc and Its tang- 

moua heroes of tbe flist Crusade. Be ^"i.,^^^ cut bove always a certain 

dlstfngulBhed himself at the siege of ^"""^ relation to each otber ; and 

Nicna (1097), at tbe battle of Dory- when the one is given in parts of tbe 

Isum (July, 1007). at the capture of radius, tbe other can always be computed. 

Jemaalem (July, 1090), and at Aacalon For trigonometrical purposes tangents for 

(August 12). and was appointed by God- every arc from degrees to 90 degrees, 

frey de Bouillon Prince of Qalilee. He as net! as sines, cosines, etc., have been 

died in 1112, in his Ihirty-fifth year, of a calculated with reference to a radius of 

wound received at Antiocb. a certain lengtb, and these or their 

Tanov (ta'ue). Kooeb Bbooke, jurist logarllbms formed into tables. In the 

xaucy n?77.i8e4), bom in Calvert higher geometry the word tangent Is not 

Co., Maryland, graduated at Dickinson limited to straight lines, but Is also ap- 

ColWe. Pa, In 1836 he succeeded John plied to curves in contact with other 

Marshall as Chief Justice of tbe U. H. curves, and also to surfaces. 

Supreme Court The most famous of hia Tonnliin (tang'ein; TangHnia -oen^ 

dedsions was that of the Dred Scott case A»ugiiiu ^j^g^y^ ^ tree ot Mada- 

(q.v.), denying freedom to a slave going gascar, nat. order Apocynacett, bear- 

into a free State. mg a fruit the kernel of which, about the 

Tan<K)TiTn1rit (tan-gan-yS'ka), a lake size of an almond, la highly poisonous. 

iangauyuta „f central Africa, 400 Trial by tanghin was formerly used in 

milea long ; average brendth, 30 miles. Madagascar as a test of the guilt or in- 

It extends from about 3° 16' to S" 48' a. nocence of a- suspected criminal. The 

lat., and from 20° SO" to 31* 20" e. .long, person undergoing the ordeal was required 

Its estimated area is_ about 13,000 sq. to sn-allow a small portion of tbe kernel. 

' ' > the Congo by if hjg stomach rejected it he was deemed 

>vered by Speke innocent, but If he died, as happened In 
most cases, he was deemed to nave de- 

ijnr formerly served his fate and suffered tbe pnnlsh- 

"Ji Gebman ment of his crime. 

(f East Africa, Totioipt (tan'jSr), a seaport of Mo- 

sh East Africa ; -langier ,^^g_ ^^ ^^^ fi\.t»\X. of Gib- 

. by Portuguese raltar. It stands on two heights near a 

[Central Africa ; spacious bay. and presents a very striking 

Belgian Congo, appearance from the sea, rising in the 

;oco paltns, cof- form of an ampbitbeater, and defended 

1, cotton, etc. by walls and a castle. Tangier is almost 

e raised. (>)al, destitute of manufactures. The harbor 

appcr and salt is a mere roadstead, but there Is a largs 

German East trade. In 1662 Tangier was anneied to 

:be Germans in the English crown aa part of the dowry 

by the British of the Infanta of Portugal, the wife of 

018, daring the King Cbarle* II, but \a 1684 it was 



Tangle 



Tannenberg, Battle of 



abandoned, because of expense necessary 
to keep it up. Pop. estimated at 40,000. 
Tanfirle Ctang'gl), the common name 
*■• o ^^ of two species of sea- weed 
found on the shores of Britain, Laminaria 
digitdia and Laminaria 9accharina^ 

TanistrV (^i^'is-tri), a mode of ten- 
vMuovAj yj.^ ^j^^^ prevailed among 

various Celtic tribes, according to which 
the tanist or holder of honors or lands 
held them only for Ufe, and his successor 
was fixed by election. According to this 
custom the right of succession was not 
in the individual, but in the family to 
which he belonged: that is, succession 
was hereditary in the family, but elective 
in the individual. 

Taniore (tan-JOr'), a dty in Hindu- 
■^ Stan, in the presidency of 

Madras, capital of the district of the 
same name, in a fertile plain, about 45 
miles from the sea and 170 miles south by 
west of Madras. The fortified town, 
about 4 miles in circuit, contains the 
palace of the raJah, and outside of it is 
the British residency. Manufactures of 
silk, muslin, and cotton are carried on to 
a considerable extent. The town was be- 
sieged and taken by the British in 1773. 
Pop. 57,870.— The district of Tanjore has 
an area of 3654 sq. miles, and a popula- 
tion of 2,245,029. It is very fertile, and 
is regarded as the granary of the Madras 
territories. 

Tank Militabt, the name given to 
Aca.uA.| armored caterpillar tractors in- 
troduced by the Britisn in September, 
1916, during the European war. The 
larger, or 'male' tanks mounted a field 
piece in addition to machine guns; the 
smaller, or 'female' tank was equipped 
with machine |runs only. The Germans 
employed a still smaller variety, called 
the ' baby ' tank, which could be operated 
by one man. In General Byng's notable 
surprise attack of November. 1917, he 
used great numbers of the tanks, plowing 
through the -vcire entanglements and rout- 
ing the Germans from their entrench- 
ments. 

Tank-worm. \ nematode worm 
^«*M.A TTVA«M.y abounding in the mud 

in tanks in India, and believed to be the 
young of the Filaria or Dracunculus medi- 
nensis, or guinea-worm, a troublesome 
parasite on man. See Chtinea'toorm, 

Tanna. see Thana, 

Tannenberg, Battle of, ^tlbil 

battles of the European war in which the 
German troops under General Von Hin- 
denburg defeated the Russians under 
General Rennenkampf in East Prussia in 
the closing days of August, 1914. Von 
Hindenburg was one of the most remark- 



able soldiers of Germany. At the begin- 
ning of the war he was on the retired list. 
He had fought as a young soldier in the 
war of 1870. When he rose to the rank 
of general he commanded for some years 
an army corps in East Prussia and made 
his home there after his retirement, trav- 
eling over every square mile of the lake 
region in a high-powered motor car, often 
accompanied by a fully horsed field ^n 
borrowed from the garrison of Konigs- 
berg. With this gun he made elaborate 
experiments, finding out by actual trial 
where it could be driven through the 
shallow lakes, or where the muddy bot- 
toms made it impossible for horse and 
wheels to pass. Thus he was superbly 
fitted to undertake the command of the 
East Prussian armv. Rennenkampf, the 
Russian general, fought in the Kusso- 
Japanese war. He was popular with ths 
Russian soldiers, and had a reputation for 
enterprising dasn. Of the forces at Ren- 
nenkampfs disposal it is impossible to 
make an exact estimate, but It is prob- 
able that the number was about four hun- 
dred thousand. The greater part of the 
German first line, or regular troops, had 
been hurried to France, and when Von 
Hindenburg was called to command the 
defense of East Prussia he had only two 
hundred thousand men, all of them East 
Prussians and Pomeranians. To hold 
their own against Rennenkampf s first at- 
tacks they nad to be supplemented with 
hastily formed detachments of the Land- 
sturm. 

The first fighting on the frontier took 
place on August 3, and the Germans were 
forced back for several days, the Rus- 
sians crossing the boundary and taking 
possession of the southeast comer of the 
German province of East Prussia, along 
the main railroad line that runs from 
Warsaw through the lake region to Kd- 
nigsberg. A battle lasting four davs was 
fought at Gumbinnen, from August 17 to 
August 20, and the Germans were forced 
to retire from their entrenched line. 
Rennenkampf extended his success, at- 
tacking all alonff the line. Reinforcing 
his lert, he envelopNed and rolled up the 
German right, cutting off and capturing 
thousands of prisoners and many guns. 

After the Battle of Gumbinnen the 
Germans in the north of East Prussia 
fell back on Koninberg. Allenstein, the 
headquarters of the 20th German army 
corps, was given up to the invaders with- 
out fighting. Meantime Von Hindenburg 
was preparing a very effective counter- 
stroke. Leaving only enough men to 
stiffen the garrison at Konigsberg he 
transferred the troops by sea and by coast 
railway through Elbing to Dantzic and 
the Lower Vistula, where he had concen- 
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trated a very large anny for the recon- the voice of the Virghi Mary, whom be 

qaest of East Prussia. hears calling apon him to return. The 

General SamsonofE, who had been in goddess allows him to depart, when he 

command of the southern army, pressed hastens to Rome to seek from the pope 

on through Allensteia, with intent to (Pope Urban) absolution for his sins, 

reach the Vistula. To succeed in this it The pope, however, when he knows the 

was necessary to pass through a belt of extent of the knight's guilt, declares to 

difficult country, abounding in lakes, him that it is as impossible for him to 

marshes, and woods around Osterode, obtain nardon as it is for the wand which 

Tannenberg, and Eylau. he holds in his hand to bud and bring 

It was here that Hindenburg with his forth green leaves. Despairing, the 

intimate knowledge of the swampy land knight retires from the presence of the 

gave battle to the Russians. The Battle pointiflf, and enters the Venusberg once 

of Tannenberg lasted three days, and a more. Meanwhile the pope's wand ae- 

quarter of a million men were in action tually begins to sprout, and the pope, tak- 

on each side. On the 30th of August the ing this as a sign from God that there 

Russian flank was turned, and the en- was still an opportunity of salvation for 

veloping movement was carried on during the knight, hastilv sends messengers into 

the night. On the Slst the collapse of all lands to seek for him. But Tannb&u- 

the line began. As the Russians gave ser is never again seen. The TannhHu- 

way under the converging pressure of ser legend has been treated poetically by 

front and flank attacks they found that it Tieck, and Richard Wagner has adopted 

was a difficult matter to extricate them- it (with modifications) as the subject of 

selves from the wilderness of woods, lakes one of bis operas. 

and marshes in which they had given bat- ToTiviin Ami! (tan'ik), or Tannin, a 
tie. Three Russian generals fell in the ^O'"-^^^ Ai/iu peculiar acid which ex- 
final struggle: Samsonoff, Postitsch, and ists in every part of all species of oaks, 
Martos. The Germans claimed that of especially in the bark, but is found in 
the five army corps which formed the en- greatest quantity in gall-nuts. Tannic 
emy's main battle line they destroyed acid, when pure, is nearly white, and not 
three and a half. It was the most com- at all crystalline. It is very soluble in 
plete victory won by the Germans in the water, and has a most astringent taste, 
opening phase of the war and resulted in without bitterness. It derives its name 
a precij^itate evacuation of East Prussia from its property of combining with the 
by the invaders. Rennenkampf fought a skins of animals and converting them into 
heroic rearguard action, falling back by leather, or tanning them. It is the active 
way of Gumbinnen, recrossing the fron- principle in almost all astringent vegeta- 
tier and retreating to the Niemen, where hies, and is used in medicine in preference 
large reinforcements awaited. to mineral astringente, because free from 
Tanner. ^^^^ Osbawa^ (ISoO- ), irritant and poisonous action. The name 
^ ^ 'an Amencan painter, son of is generally applied to a mixture of sev- 
Benjamin Tucker Tanner, bishop of the ^ral substances. 

African Methodist Episcopal Church. He rpa *,•!,•«<, (tan'ing), the operation of 

was born at Pittsburgh, Pa.,^ and lygan xaniuiig converting the raw hides 

his studies at the Pennsylvania Academy and skins of animals into leather by ef- 

of Fine Arts under Thomas Eakins; later fectlng a chemical combination between 

a pupil of Joan Paul Laurens and Benja- ^he gelatine of which they principally con- 

min Constant of Pans. He specialized m gjgt and the astringent vegetable principle 

religious subjects. He is renrcscntwl in (.^Upd tannic acid or tannin. The object 

the Lux<;"l^S^*^ ^.J^i^^'L^ ^V^uS^^i^^u/j of the tanning process is to produce such 

skins as mi;y render 
those agents which 

. ,v J ^»- ^v. A_^ T ^^ ^ -™ -w ^ ^t,^^^ >..em in their natural 

^}i%^ * r^^ ^^^' F***^?^^ ^ J?f ^*?J® state, and in connection with the subse- 
(• The Two Disciples at the Tomb ). He q^eut operations of currying or dressing 
is an Associate of the National Axmdemy. ^^ jj^ing them into a state of i)liability 

ToTiTiAi-'a fin -mo nil See Coriaria. and impermeability to water which may 

J.I1UUC1 B 0U1UIXUU. adapt them for the many useful purposes 

TfiTiTilisiiiflAr (t&n'hoi-K^r), or Tan- to which leather is applied. The lar^jer 

A.aiiiiuauDCA HlusEB, in old German and heavier skins subjected to the tannmg 

legend, a knight who gains admission process, as those of buffaloes, bulls, oxen, 

into a hill called the Venusberg, in the and cows, are technically called hides; 

int'^-ior of which Venus holds her court, while those of smaller animals, as calves, 

and who for a long time remains buried sheep, and goats, are called skins. In 

ID sensual pleasures, but at last listens to preparing the hides and skins for tanning 




lanreo Taoism 

the; ar« aubjected to certain operations an old ^puUr medicine. It Is Dow ?ul- 

alr«ad; described under Letttker, after tivated in gardens msini; for the joang 

irhicb tbe tanning proper begina. The leaves, which are sbredded down atid em- 

rarious eubstances used for tanning are ployed to flavor puddioga, cakes, elc. 

OBk, fir, mimoea, and hemlock bark, au- Tanta (t&n'tS), a town of Low^ 

macb, mjrobalana, divl-dlvi, valonia-nnta. ■^'^"■^''^ Egypt, situated on the railway 

cutcb, kino, gambir, and oak-galU — all about 50 miles n. of Cairo. It bas many 

of which contain tannin. The impregna- large public buildings, besides a palaoe of 

tion of tbe hides with this tannin may the Khedive, and is celebrated in connef' 

be effected either by placing them b^ tion with the great Moslem saint Seyyid- 

tween layers of bark (oak bark being the el-Bedawi, to whom a mosque ia here 

beat) in a vat filled with water, or steep- erected. Tanta has three great annual 

ing them In a liquor containing a amall faira. which are held In January. April, 

at Brat, but steadily increasing propor- and August, and at the latter 500,000 per- 

tion of f ""I" throughout a aeries of pita. Mns are aaid to congregate from the aur- 

Thia liquor usually consists of water in rounding countries. Pop. (1907) 54,437. 

_.,.. , T^^tj^ i's:.--!"'' - — 



takes about a year to prepare it for tbe fn the Swedish minerals tanlsiite and 
best quality of leather. There Is also a yttro-tantalite ; chemical aymbol Ta, atom- 
process called talcing, which is employed Ic weight 1S2. It was long believed to 



chiefly in the preparation of the skins of be Identical with niobium, but tbeir sepa- 
aheep, lambs, ^oats, and kids. Ia tbis rate identity has been established. 
process the skins are steeped in a bath 'I^TltslTIS (tan'ta-lua), in Greek my- 
of alum, salt, and other subatances, and *""•'»*"» tnology, a son of Zeus, and 
they are also sometimes soaked in fisb-oil. king of Pliry^ia, Lydia, Argoa or Corinth, 
Tbe more delicate leathers are treated In who was admitted to the table of the gods, 
this manner, those especially which are but who had forfeited their favor either 
used for waab-lea there, kid gloves, etc. by betraying their secrets, stealing am- 
After the leather is tanned it is finished brosia from oeaven, or presenting to them 
(or use by the process of cvrrj/ing (which his murdered son Pelops as food. His 
see). Various Improvements have been punishment consisted in being placed in 
attempted to be made in the art of tan- a lake whose waters receded from his lips 
ning, such as tbe preparation of tbe akins when he attempted to drink, and of be- 
by means of metsltic solutions instead ot ing tempted by delicious fruit overhead 
by vegetable tan-liquor ; tbe forced ab- which withdrew when he attempted to eat. 
sorption ot tbe tan by applying pressure Moreover, a huge rock forever threat- 
between cylinders ; and the preparation ened to fall and crush him. 
of the sklna by a chemical agent, ao as to TantflTiiR ^ genus of wading birds 
induce a quicker absorption of tbe tan. -^^wmmub, ^f ^^^ ^^^^^ family. T. 
It has been found, however, that (he slow loculator is the wood-ibia of America, 
process followed by tbe old tanners pro- which frequents extensive swamps, where 
duces leather far anperler to that pro- it feeds on serpenta. young alligatots. 
duced by the new and more rapid frogs, and other reptiles. The African 



methods, though a fair leather for certain tantalus (7. ibii) was long regarded s 
"urposeB may be produced in five to ten the ancient Egyptian ibis, but It is rare 
eekF. _ _ _ _ __ in Egypt, belonging chiefly to Senegal, 



TftlirfiC (tan'rek), or Tenkcg (Cen- and Is much larger than the true Ibis. 

titet), a genua of insectivo- Tojltras (tantraa), a name of certain 

rouB mammals, resembling in outward ap- **""»> Sanakrlt aacred booka, each 

pearsDce the European hedgehog, they of which has tbe form of a dialogue be- 

being covered with bristles about an Inch tween Siva and his wife. The tantraa 

in length. These animals inhabit Mada- are much more recent productions than 

gascar. They hibernate like tbe Euro- tbe Vedas, the oldest being long posterior 

pean hedgehog, and live In burrows, even to tbe Christian era, although their 

which they excavate by means of their believers regard them as a fifth Veda, of 

strong claws. equal antiquity and higher authority. 

TanaT (tan'ti: Tanaeitum DulgSre) , U The Tantrikas, or followers of the t-- 

j.auBji g well-known plant, being traa. indulge ■ ■ '-'■ ' 

abundant thronghout Europe and naturai- in honor of S. _ 

ized in the United States. It is a tall Taniatn or TAOCIBK (ti'ft-ixm. tou'- 

nlant, with divided leaves and button-like ■^"■"""t» tim). a religious system 



Taormina Tape-worms 

often anociated with magical rites and tory.) The term iapettry is also ap- 

superstitions observances. See Lao-tze, plied to a variety of woven fabrics hav* 

Taonninfl. ^ tA-or-m«'n& ), a town, ing a multiplicity of colors in their 

ACftvxuuuA province of Messina, Sicily, design, which, however, have no other 

on Monte Tauro, overlooking the Strait characteristic of true tapestry. The 

of Messina. Its chief interest is in the name of tapestry carpet is given to a 

ancient theater, sepulchers, reservoirs, showy and cheap two-ply or ingrain 

etc., which are still in good preservation, carpet, the warp or weft being printed 

It is a favorite place of resort for travel- before weaving so as to produce the fig- 

ers. Pop. 4351. ure in the cloth. 

Taos (^'^)* ^^ name of a district Tanetl (tap'e-ti), the Brasilian hare, 

Ao^w j^jjj ^^^^^^ ^£ jj^^ Mexico, about *«*r^''* the LepuB Brasiliensig, the only 

50 miles N. of Santa F^ watered by the hare inhabiting South America. 
Rio de Taos, a tributary of the Rio Tflne-wonzifl ^^® name common to 
Grande. Here is a fine example of the **"'x'^ wvxi*ui, certain internal para- 
pueblo Indian architecture, of prehistoric sites (Entozoa) constituting the order 
date, yet still inhabited by a Urge num- Cestoioea or Tenlada of the sub-kingdom 
ber of Indians. This was the seat of the Annuloida, found in the mature state in 
first Territorial government, was the resi- the alimentary canal of warm-blooded 
dence of Kit Carson and Colonel Burt, vertebrates. Tape-worms are composed 
and has now a town of about 500 inhabl- of a number of flattened joints or seg- 
tants, a market-place for the Indian ments, the anterior of which, or head 
farmers surrounding. (which is the true animal), is furnished 
TftnaiOft (t&-pA-zhds'), a river of Bra- with a circlet of hooks or suckers, which 

" «( zil, which flows through the enable it to maintain its hold on the 

province of Para, and enters the Amazon mucous membrane of the intestines of 

after a northward course of nearly 1200 its host. The other segments, called 

miles. proglottides, are simply generative organs 

Tanestrv (tap'es-tri), a kind of budded off by the head, the oldest being 

" " woven hangings of wool and furthest removed from it, and each con- 
silk, often enriched with gold and silver, tain ing when mature male and female 
with worked designs, representing fig- organs. The tape-worm has neither 
nres of men, animals, landscapes, etc., mouth nor digestive organs, nutrition be- 
and formerly much used for lining or ing effected by absorption through the 
covering the walls and furniture of apart- skin. The length of the animal varies 
ments, churches, etc. Tapestry is made from a few inches to several yards. The 
by a process intermediate l>etween weav- ova do not undergo development in the 
ing and embroidery, being worked in a animal in which toe adult exists. They 
web with needles instead of a shuttle, require to be swallowed by some other 
Short lengths of thread of the special warm-blooded vertebrate, the ripe prog- 
colors required for the design are worked lottides being expelled from the bowel 
in at the necessary places and fastened of the host with all their contained ova 
at the back of the texture. In Flanders, fertilized. The segments or proglottides 
particularly at Arras (whence the term decompose and liberate the ova, which are 
arras, signifying 'tapestry'), during the covered with a capsule. After being 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the art swallowed the capsule bursts and an 
was practiced with uncommon skill, embryo, called a prosoolea, is liberated. 
The art of weaving tapestry was intro- This embryo, by means of spines, perfo- 
duced into England near the end of rates the tissues of some contiguous 
Henry VIII's reign. During the reign organ, or of a blood-vessel, in the Tatter 
of James I a manufactory was estab- case being carried by the blood to some 
lished at Mortlake. which continued till solid part of the body, as the liver or 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, brain, where it surrounds itself with a 
Recently a royal school of tapestry has cvst. and develops a vesicle containing a 
been established at Windsor, and some fluid. It is now called a scolex or 
excellent work has been done by Mr. W. hydatid, and formerly was known as the 
Morris at Merton (Surrey). The first cystic worm. The scolex is incapable of 
manufacture of tapestry at Paris was set further development till swallowed and 
up under Henry IV, in 1(J06 or 1607, by received a second time into the alimen- 
several artists whom that monarch in- tary canal of a warm-blooded vertebrate, 
vited from Flanders. But the most cele- Here it becomes the head of the true 
brated of all the European tapestry tape-worm, from which proglottides are 
manufactures was that of the Gobelins, developed posteriorly by gemmation, and 
instituted under Louis XIV. (See we have the adult animal with which the 
Bayeuw Tapestry and Gobelins Manufao- cycle begins. Eight true tape-worms oc- 
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cnr In man, Tvtna «ojiwn, the cystic 1 
foim of rhicli prodacei Ibe measles ttt 
the plsi bclDg tbfl mo«t cominoa. An- 
other, T. mediocanelUttii, Is developed 
from the Bcolex, wbicb causes measles in 
the ox. The tape-nora of the dog, T, 
territa, la the adult tonn of the scolex 
vhich produces staggers in sheep. T. 
Echinococca* at the dog produces hydatids 
In man, through the development in man 
of its Immature yonng. In all cases the 
on If conclusive sign of tape- worm Is 
the passage of one or part of one in the 
fKces. Una mode of treatment for this 
disorder ia, for an adult, a teaspoonful 
of the extract of male-fem. A few hours 
thereafter a strong dose of castor-oll 
shoDid be taken. 

Tftniooa (tap-I-<>'ka), a farinaceous 
" substance prepared from cas- 

sava meal, which, while moist or damp, 
has been heated for the purpose of dry- 
ing It on hot plates. B; this treatment 
the atarch-grains swell, man; of them 
bunt, and the whole agglomerates In 
■msll irregular masses or lumps. In 
boiling water It swells m> and forms a 
viscous Jelly-like mass. See Catnava. 
Tonir (ta'per), the name of ungulate 
*'*i'" or hoofed animals forming the 
family Tapiridn. The nose resembles a 
short Seshy proboscis ; there are four 
toes to the fore-feet, and three to the 
hind ones. The common South Ameri- 
can tapir (Toplrst nmericanua ) is the 
■lie of a small ass, with a brown skin, 
nearly naked. It inhabits forests, lives 
much tn the water, conceals itself during 
the day, and feeds on vegetable sut^ 
(toncea. There are Mveral other Ameri- 



Hatay Tapir (Tcplrui moJ^yainu) 
can fpecieo. The T. rnvtayainii or in- 
iicut Is found in the forests of Malacca 
and Sumatra. It Is larger than the 
American species, and is a most conspicu- 
ous animal from the white back, rump, 
and bell; contrasting so strongly with the 
deep sooty hiack of^lhe rest of the body 
so, at a little distance, to give it the 
aspect of being muffled np in a white 
obeet. Foasil tapir* are scattered 



which In site must have nearly eqaaled 
the elephant. 

Tannine (tap'lng), or Pabacente'- 
*"'±'±'*"6 BIB, a surgical operation 
commonly performed for dropsy, but also 
for empyema, and for the relief of other 
morbid effusions In natural or accidental 
cavities of the body. It consists in 
piercing the wall of the cavity with an 
inatrutaent, commonly a trocar or a 
bistoury. The fluid usually flows out, 
but it ia sometimes necessary to use an 
instrument which sets as a syringe. 
Taprobane (ta-P«b'a-n6), tlw an- 
.&a.^iuu«uv (jjg^j name of Ceylon. 
See Ceylon. 

Tapti, " 

budda division of the Central Provinces. 

and after a course of about 460 miles 

fails by several mouiha Into the Ouit 

of Cambay, 20 miles l>eIow Surat and 

SO miles south of the mouth of the 

Nerbudda. 

T(i/iiiii.«iit (ta'kwa), the seed or nut 

tree Pkyteliphtu maerocarpa, known 
under the name of vegetable ivory. The 
fruit is as large as a man's head and 
contains numerous nuts of a somewbat 
triangular form, each as large as a ben's 
egg. When ripe they are eiceedlngly 
bard and white, resembling ivory very 
closely and being used for aimllar pur^ 

Tar (^'')< ^ thick, dark-colored, viscid 
* product obtained by the destruc- 
tive distillation of organic subslancea and 
bituminous minerals, as wood, coal, peat, 
shale, etc. Wood- tar, such as the 
Archangel, Stockholm, and American 
tars of commerce, is obtained by burning 
billets of wood slowly in a conical cavlly 
at the bottom of which is a cast-iron pen 
into which the tar exudes. Wood-tar is 
also obtained as a by-prodnct in the 
destructive distillation of wood for tlie 
manufacture of wood-vinegar (pyrolig- 
neous acid) and wood-spirit (methyl 
alcohol). It has an acid reaction, and 
contains various liquid matters, of which 
the principal are methyl-acetate, acetone, 
hydrocarbons of the bensene series, and 
a number of oxidized compounds, as 
carbolic acid. ParaCBn, anthracene, 
naphthalene, cbrysene, etc., are found 
among its solid products. It possesses 
valuable antiseptic properties, owing ta 
the creasote It contains, and Is useu ex- 
tensively for coating and preserving 
timt>er, Iron, and cordage. Coal-tar, 
which Is lareely obtained in gas manu- 
facture, is abo valuable Inasmuck aa it 
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b extensively employed in the production 
of dyes, etc. See Cool-iar and Aniline. 
Tata, i^^'^)* ^^ Tabo, the native 

* name given to plants of the 

(enns ColoeaHa, nat. order Araces, 

especially C. etculenta and C macrarhisa, 

cultivated in the Pacific Islands for their 

esculent root, which, though pungent and 

acrid raw, becomes palatable when 

cooked. A pleasant fiour is also made of 

the roots or tubers, and the leaves are 

used as spinach. The name is also given 

to the allied C alodium eaculenta^ whose 

tuberous root and leaves are used in the 

same manner. 

Tata 17Ani ^ species of fern (Pteria 
XHJ1» xciTii, eaculenta) from the root 

or rhixome of which a floor was obtained 
which formerly made a staple article of 
food for the natives of New Zealand. 

Tftrai i^*^': * moist land')* a moist 

* *^ and jungly tract of Northern 
India, running along the foot of the 
first range of the Himalayas for several 
hundred miles, with a breadth of from 
2 to 15, infested by wild beasts, and 
generally unhealthy. The name is given 
distinctively to a district in the Kumaun 
division of the Northwest Provinces, con- 
sisting of a strip of country of about 
90 miles in length E. and w. along the 
foot of the Himalayas, and about 12 
miles in breadth. Area, 938 square miles. 
Pop. 118,422. 

Tn.r fl.Tifl.1ri (tll-r&-na'k§; formerly "Sew 
Plymouth) ^9i provincial dis- 
trict of New Zealand, on the west coast 
of North Island. Its coast-line extends 
to 130 miles, and it has an area of 3339 
square miles. The coast is almost with- 
out indentations, and has no good natural 
harbors. Nearly three-fourths of this 
district is covered by valuable forests, 
and the rest is adapted for cattle rearing. 
There is a good coal-field on the banks of 
the Mokau, and the titaniferous iron- 
tand, which lies from 2 to 5 feet deep 
along the sea-beach, is believed to be the 
purest iron ore known. The soil is ex- 
cellent, and a moist climate and temper- 
ate atmosphere render vegetation luxuri- 
ant. New Plymouth is the chief town, 
and has direct railway communication 
with Wellington and other parts of the 
colony. Mount Egmont, an extinct vol- 
cano, in the southwest, where the sur- 
face is most elevated, attains a height 
of 8270 feet, and is in many respects the 
most remarkable mountain in the colony. 
Pop. 38,000. 

TarantaSS (tar-an-tas'). a large co7- 

ered traveling carriage 
without springs, but balanced on long 
poles which serve the purpose, and with- 
out seats, much used in Russia. 



TarfiTifAllo (tar-an-tel'a), a swift, 
xarauirClia ^^AvMng Italian dance in 

six-eight measure. 

Tarantism ( taj'an-ti«n ) , a leaping 
ACM.«.«A.«MMM ^y dancing mania, of the 

medieval P«riod« somewhat similar to the 
disease called St. Vitus' dance. It was 
ascribed to the bite of the tarantula. 
ToTOTifn (t&'r&n-td; anciently Taren- 
J.ltntntu ^^^^^ ^ fortified seaport of 

8. Italy, in the province of Lecce, on a 
rocky peninsula at the northern ex- 
tremity of the gulf of same name. It is 
well built, and contains a cathedral and 
several other churches, a diocesan semi- 
nary, and several hospitals. The manu- 
factures include linen, cotton, velvet. 



Taranto. 
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muslin and gloves. There is now a 
proposal for making Taranto a station 
of the Italian navy. The ancient Taren- 
tum was founded by the Greeks in B.C. 
708, and became a powerful city. It 
was captured by the Romans b.c. 272, 
and remained a notable Roman town 
until the downfall of the empire. Pop. 
50,502. 

Tarantula (ta-ran'ta-la), a kind of 
^ spider, the Lycdsa iaran" 
iulGy found in some of the warmer parts 
of Italy. When full grown it is about 
the size of a chestnut, and is of a brown 
color. Its bite was at one time supposed 
to be dangerous, and to cause a kind of 
dancing disease; it is now known not to 
be worse than the sting of a common 
wasp. In America the term is given to 
the large mygalid spiders. 
Toi*QTiQ/>^ ( til-r&-pA-k&' ) , a coast 
xttrapiil/a province of Northern Chile, 
containing deposits of niter and borax 
and silver mines; area, 18,131 square 
miles. Capital, Iquique. Pop. 101,105. 
Tarare (tA-rftr), a town of BVance. in 
AA^axY? ^^^ department of the Rhone, 
20 miles northwest of Lyons. Silks, vel- 
vets, and muslins are made. Pop. 11,791. 
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Tora.firnTl (tA-ras-ko^), a town of 
xaraBCQU Southern France, depart- 
ment of Bouches-du-RhOnet on the Rhone, 
opposite Beaupaire, 50 miles n. n. w. oi 
Marseilles. It has interesting mediaeval 
structures. Pop. (1906) 5447. 
To ro van-ill (ta-rak'a-sin), a bitter 
xara^ACin crystallizable principle 
contained in the milky juice of the dande- 
lion (Leoniddon Tarawdcum), especially 
in the juice of the roots. It possesses 
tonic, aperient, and diuretic properties. 
To-rovATio (t&-r&-thd'n&), an episco- 

province of Saragossa, 57 miles w. N. w. 
of the town of Saragossa, on the Queiles. 
There is here an ancient episcopal palace 
and a cathedral, founded about the thir- 
teenth century. Pop. 8790. 

Torh^ll (tar^l), Ida M., writer, 
xarueu ^^^ .^^ gj^.^ ^^ Pennsylva- 
nia, in 1857; was associate editor of the 
Chautauquan, 1883-91, and of McClure's 
Magazine after 1894. She attracted at- 
tention by her vigorous arraignment of 
the Standard Oil Company and its meth- 
ods, also wrote Lives of Napoleon, Lin- 
coln, Madame Roland, etc. 
Torhpa (t&rb),a town of France, cap- 
xarucs .^j ^^^ ^^^ department of 

Hautes Pyrtodes, situated 110 miles 
south of Bordeaux^ on the left bank of 
the Adour. Its principal edifices are the 
cathedral, and the church of St. John 
(fourteenth century). The manufactures 
embrace leather, woolens, machinery, 
weapons, etc. Pop. 20366. 
Tarboosh (tarn)08h), a red woolen 
*"^ skull-cap or fez, usually 

ornamented with a blue silk tassel, and 
worn by the Egyptians, Turks, and Arabs. 

Tardierada (tar-dl-gra'da; 'bIow 
AMA^u^AMUM steppers'), the name 

applied by Guvier to the family of eden- 
tate mammals, which includes the exist- 
ing sloths and the extinct Megatherium. 

Tare (^^^)> ^^^ common name of dif- 
^ ferent species of Ftota, a genus 
of leguminous plants, known also by the 
name of vetch. There are numerous 
species and varieties of tares or vetches, 
but that which is found best adapted 
for agricultural purposes is the common 
tare (Fioia sailva)^ of which there are 
two principal varieties, the summer and 
winter tare. They afford excellent food 
for horses and cattle, and hence are ex- 
tensively cultivated throughout Europe. 
(See Vetch,) The tare mentioned in 
Scripture (Mat. xiii, 36) is supposed to 
be the darnel (which see). V. sativa is 
found in fields in the United States. 
Tare ^^ commerce, a deduction made 
xaivy from the gross weight of ^^oods 
as equivalent to the real or approximate 



Target l^tF^'^^ (^> 
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weight of the cask, box, bag, or othei 
package containing them. Tare is said 
to be real when the true weight of the 
package is known and allowed for, 
average when it is estimated from similar 
known cases, and customary when a uni- 
form rate is deducted. 

Tarentum <l*7fi°'l"°'^v* borough 

AMJ.vuvM^u. ^£ Allegheny Co., Pennsyl- 
vania, on the Allegheny River, 21 miles 
N. E. of Pittsburgh. There are large plate 
and flint glass factories and steel mills, 
with various other industries. Pop. 8925. 
Tarentum. ^^ Taranto, 

a shield or 
small kind, such 
as those formerly in use among the High- 
landers, which were circular in form, 
cut out of ox-hide, mounted on strong 
wood, strengthened by bosses, spikes, etc., 
and often covered externally with a con- 
siderable amount of ornamental work. 
(2) The mark set up 
to be aimed at in arch* 
ery, musketry, or ar- 
tillery practice and the 
like. The targets used 
in rifle practice are 
generally square or ob- 
long metal plates, and 
are divided into three 
or more sections, called 
hulVs eye, inner (or 
center)^ and outer ^ 
counting from the center of the target to 
its edges ; some targets have an additional 
division (called a magpie) ^ situated be- 
tween the outer and the inner. It is th«9 
marksman's aim to put his shots as near 
the central point as possible, as if he hits 
the bull's-e^e there are counted in his 
favor 5 pomts, the center 4 points, the 
magpie 3 points, and the outer 2 points, 
or some similar proportions. 
Tar^nm (t&r'gum), a translation or 
B ""*" paraphrase of the Hebrew 
Scriptures in the Aramaic or Chaldee 
language or dialect, which became neces- 
sary after the Babylonish captivity, when 
Hebrew began to die out as the popular 
language. The Targum, long preserved 
by oral transmission, does not seem to 
have been committed to writing until the 
first centuries of the Christian era. The 
most ancient and valuable of the extant 
Targums are those ascribed to or called 
after Onkelos and Jonathan Ben Uzziel. 
All the Targums taken together form a 

Paraphrase of the whole of the Old 
'estament, except Nehemiah, Ezra, and 
Daniel. 

Tarifa (t&'^^'^&)> & maritime town of 

Spain, in Andalusia, 52 miles 

southeast of Cadis, and the most south- 
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eriy town in Earope. It is surrounded slope of Mount Los^re, near Florae, in 

by fortificatiooB bmlt by the Moors, and the department of Losftre; flows through 

contains a yery ancient Moorish castle, the aepartments of Aveyron, Tarn, | 

Popu 11»730. Haute-Garonne and Tam-et-Qaronne ; 

Tariff (tar'if), a list or table of duties and finally joins the Garonne. Its whole 

^ or customs to be paid on goods course is 230 miles, of which about 100 

imported or exported, whether such duties miles, beginning at Alby, are navigable. 

are imposed by the government of a Tfl.rTi ^ department of Southern 

coontry or agreed on by the governments *•**"> France, named from the above 

of two coontriea holding commerce with river; area, 2218 sq. miles. The surface 

each other. The tariff depends upon the is intersected by hills, which generally 

commercial policy of the state by which terminate in flat summits, on which, as 

it is framed, and the details are con- well as their sides, cereals and vines are 

stantly fluctuating. The tariff has long cultivated. The minerals include iron 

been a leading political problem in the and coal, both of which are partially 

United States, and has fluctuated with worlced. Woolens, linens, hosiery, etc., 

the dominance of one or the other great are manufactured. The capital is Alby. 

party, the Republicans favoring a high Pop. (1906) 330,633. 

tariff, protective of the manufacturing TariL*et-GarOIlIie ^ department of 

interests, the Democrats a low one, *■****'»'' ^«»xvA»a*^, France, named 

confined to revenue purposes. The oppo- after its two chief rivers ; area, 1430 

sition to a high tariff at first came from fMiuare miles. This department belongs 

New England, but was afterwards shifted to the basin of the Garonne, which 

to the South, becoming so strong by 1832 traverses it south to northwest, and re- 

as to lead to an attempt on the part of ceives within it the accumulated waters 

South Carolina to secede from the Union, of the Tarn and Aveyron, which are 

A lower tariff policy was then adopted, both navigable. The arable land raises 

and there were several changes until 1861, heavy crops of wheat, maize, hemn, 

when the high tariff of the war period tobacco, grapes and fruit of all kinds 

waa adopted. The Republican party be- The most important manufactures con« 

ing long afterward in the ascendency, the sist of common woolen cloth and serge^ 

high tariff was condnued until 1894, linen goods, silk hosiery, cutlery, leather, 

when the Democratic party was in power etc. Montauban is the capital. Pop. 

and passed a tariff bill much lowering the (1006) 188,553. 

rates of duty. In 1897 they were again TamOBOl (t&r-no'pOl), a town of 

increased. During the succeeding years *«*****'P*'* Galicia, Austria, on the left 

the feeling developed that they were too bank of the Seretb, 80 miles s. b. e. of 

high and in 1909 a new bill was passed Lemberg. It contains a Russian Catholic 

making many reductions yet leaving some and a Greek Catholic church, castle, 

leading articles in an unsatisfactory state. Jesuit college, gymnasium, etc. The in- 

The policy of partial revision then came habitants are chiefly employed in agri- 

into favor, a permanent commission be- culture. Pop. 32,082. 

ing appointed to study the several items TArriow (tAr'ndf), a town of Galicia, 

subject to customs duties and recommend Austria, on a height above 

such changes as seemed desirable. At the right bank of the Biala, 48 miles 

the end of 1911 this commission made an E. S. B. of Cracow. It is well built, is the 

elaborate report on the wool industry, as see of a bishop, has a cathedral, mon* 

a guide to the deliberations of Congress, astry, gymnasium, synagogue, infirmary, 

The Democratic Congress passed a new and manufactures of linen and leather. 

tariff law in 1913, the main features of Pop. 31,691. 

which were a longer free list. A Tariff TamOWltZ i**''^^^,**^ » * ^^^^ ®' 

Ommission forms a part of the Revenue * **, , Prussia, in the province 

Bill passed by the House in 1916, and of Silesia, not far from the Polish 

provides for a board of six members, ap- frontier, with mines of iron and lead. 




a plant of the genus 
olooasia. See Tara. 
duty is to investigate' the adnunistration TarDail (f^^V^^) * the wild horse of 
and fiscal effects of the tariff laws. a»*^»aj. Tartary, belonging to one of 

Tfi.r1fi.tfl.Ti (tar-la-tan), a thin and fine those races which are by some authorities 
a.aiAauau £,^5^^; ^f cotton, mostly regarded as original. It is about the 
used for ladies' ball dresses. It is cheap, size of an ordinary mule. The color is 
but does not stand washing. invariably tan or mouse, with black 

TA.m (tarn), a river of Southern mane and tail. During the cold season 
xiuu. Prance, which rises on the south the hair is long and soft, but in sum* 



Tarpaulin Tarrasa 

mer much of it la abed. The; are somft- Martiua, and ftt hb death was unani- 
"" ■ ' ■■--'—• ■ - , mously elected his auccesaor. According 

. to Livf he made war with eucceu on 
the LatloB and Sabines, From whom be 
took numerouB towns. Tarquiniu* also ' 
distlnguiBhed his reign by tbe erection of 
the cloaca Maxima, the Forum, the nail 
round the city, an^ as is suppoaed, he 
commenced tbs Capitoline Temple. 
After a reign of about thirty-aii yean 
he was killed in b.0. S78 by asaasains, 
who were employed by the bodb of Adcub 
MartiuB. 

latqmnins, ^^''-riS^J.^, 

the last of the legendary kings of Rome, 
was the eon of Lucius Tarqulnlua Priecus. 
Tarquin, on reaching man's estate, 

».._,._ murdered bis father-in-law, King Serrius 

'•'^"- Tullius (the date usually given for this 

Ta'PTMinlin (tftr-pa'lin), canvas well event is b.c. S34), and asaumed the 

XKi^muiiu ,^ted with tar. and used regal dignity. He aboliahed the privt- 

to cover tbe hatchways, boata, etc., on legee conferred on the plebeians; ban- 

sbipboard, and also to protect agricultural isbed or put to death the aenators whom 

produce, goods in traneit, etc., from the he suspected, never filled up the vacancies 

effects of the weather. In the senate, and rarely consulted that 

TamMon "Rnclr (tir-pe'an), a pre- body. He continued the great works of 

XlurpciUIt AULB. (.ipHoug rock fonn- his father, and advanced the power of 

Ing part of the Capitoline Hill at Rome Rome abroad both by wars and alliances. 

over wbich persona convicted of treason By the marriage of his daughter with 

to tbe state were burled. It was so Octaviua Ma mi II us of Tu senium, the 

named, according to tradition, from most powerful of tbe Latin chiefs, and 

Tarpma, a veatal virgin of Rome, and other political measures, he cauaed him- 

daughter of the governor of the citadel self to be recognized as tbe head of the 

on tbe Capitoline, who, covetous of tbe I^tin confederacy. After a reign of 

golden bracelets worn by the Sabine nearly twenty-five years a conspiracy 

soldiery, opened the gate to them on the bmke out by which he and his family 

promise of receiving what they wore on were eiiled from Rome (b.c. 610), an 

their left arms. Once Inside tbe gate Infamous action of his son Sextus being 

they threw their shields upon her, in- a chief cause of the outbreak. (See 

stead of the bracelets. She was buried Lucrelia,) He tried repeatedly, wlth- 

at the base of the Tarpelan Rock. out succeaa. to regain hia power, and at 

Tamon (tAr'Pu°)> ^^ Tabpuu. the length died at Cumffi in 4S6 B.C. 

r"** Megalopt atlanticui. A birring- TarramiTl (l^r'a-gon; Artemisia Dra- 
shaped fish found on the southern coasts ^■"'■•■"B''" cuncHlua), a atrong erect 
of the United States and in the West perennial plant of tbe composite order, 
Indies. It reaches a length of S or 6 a native of Siberia, cultivated in gar- 
feet, and from a hundred to several bun- dens for flavoring disbes. 
dred pounds weight, and is of giant TarraimnA ( t&r-i-gO'n&) , a seaport 
strength. Though loo coarse ordinarily ■•■"""S""** of Spain, capital of a 
for food, it is a great attraction to province of Its own name, on the 
anglers. Its scales, which are of great Francoll, at its mouth in the Meditei^ 
size, are now largely used In ornamental ranean, on a limestone rock. Tbe chief 
work. building is (he large cathedral, a fine 
Taratiinina (t&r-kwin'l-us), Luciua, Gothic building partly of the eleventh 
Ani4Uiiuuo Bumanie^ Prucui (the century. The town was founded by tbe 
Erst or the elder), in Roman tradition I'hotnlciana, and became of great impor- 
tbe fifth king of Rome. Tbe family of taoce under the Romans. In its environs 
Taniuinius was said to have been of are an ancient amphitheater, a circus, an 
Greek extraction, his father. Demaratus, aqueduct, etc. It waa taken and aacked 
being a Corinthian who settled in Tar- by the French under Suchet In 1811. 
quinii, one of tbe chief cities of Etruria. It hea a trade in com, oil, wine, fruit. 
Having removed with a large following etc. Fop. 26,2SL 
to Rome, Tarquinlus became tbe favorite Tarrasa (tBr-rB'ai), i 
and confidant of tbe Boman king, Ancus *•■'■■"•'"• nm^iniw nt 



Tarrytowa Tartaric Acid 

wooleoe. corrapoDda with tbe wrltt o[ tbe upper 
limb or arm, and is composed of teyea 
bones. <S«e Foot.i Id insects tbe 
tarsus is tbe last segment of tbe leg. It 
is dirided into sererai joints, tbe lost 
being generallj terminated bf a claw, 
wbicb is sometimes single and sometimei 
double^ In birds tbe tarans is that part 
of the le< (or properly the (oot) wbich 
extends irom tbe toes to the flrat joint 
above; the shank. 

Tavflna an ancient citj o! Asia Uinor, 
AtusuB, j,^ capital of Cillcia, now in 
the province of Aoana, In Asiatic Turke;. 
Tbe Apostla Paul was bom, and Jnlian 
the Apostate was buried tbere. Its in- 
habitants enjoyed the privileges of Roman 
citizens, and the city rose to such dis- 
tinction as to rival Athens, Antiocb and 
Alexandria. It is situated on both banks 
of the Cydnus, and has a considerable 
trade. Pop. about 25,000. 
Tartan (tA'''^°)i it kind of yessel 
Tarrvtown " village of Westchester . . . "sed in the Mediterranean. 

■La^ijf iiuwu, pg ji^^ York on tbe '"'"' '<>' commercial and other parposes. 
Huriaon River, 25 miles s. of New York 1' '" furnished with a single mast on 
f^ity. It has several maQutacturing in- W""^'' w rigged ■ large lateen sail; and 
dustrira; but is largely restdential. Pop. w"*" a bowsprit and fore-sail. When the 
(1920) 5307. wind la aft a square aall Is generally 

TorshiKll (tir'shish), a place fro- hoisted. . . , ^ 

j.)U»iUBU queotly mentioned in the Tartan. \ »*" -known species of dotb 
Old Testament. It Is now generally ' checkered or cross-barred with 

identified by biblical critics with the Tar- 'hreada of various oolora. It waa orig- 
tessus of the Greek and Roman writers, mallj made of wool or silk, and consti- 
B district in Southern Spain, near the tuted the diBtinguishing badge of the 
mouth of the Guadalquivir, settled by Scottish Highland clans, each clan hav- 
the Phieniciang. Ing its own peculiar pattern. An endless 

Toraia.mnrV (tir'sl-a), a kind of variety of fancy tartans are now manu- 
larSia-WOrK ^^^j^, 'Woodwork or factured. »ome of wool, others of silk, 
marquetry much in favor in Italy In the others of wool and ootton, or of silk and 
fifteenth century. It was executed by cotton. 

Inlaying pieces of wood of different Tartar (JS'^ta'')., tbe substance called 
eolora and shades into panels of walnut- , also argal or argot, deposited 

wood, so as to represent landscapes, fig- f""" wines ineomplelely fermented, and 
urea, fruits, flowers, etc. At Sorrento adhering to the sides of the casks in the 
and other places the manufacture of f""" of a hard cruRt. When purified it 
wood-moeaic, in modem times, bss be- forms cream of tartar. (See Argal, 
come celebrated Cream of Tartar.) What is caUed (ar- 

TfiraiTifl (ar-si-uB), a genus of quad- *?'' emetw is a double tartrate ot potas- 
AlU-UlUl rumanous mammals of tbe Bium and antimony.an important com- 
lemur family inhabiting the Eastern pound used in medicine as an emetic, 
Archipelago. In this genus the bones purgative, diaphoretic, sedative, febn- 
of the Uraos are very much elongated, fuge, and counter-irritant Tartar of the 
which give tbe feet and hands a dis- '««'« '» an earthy-like substance which 
proportfonate length. Tartiiu tpectrum, occasionally _ concretes upon the teeth, 
the tarsier, seems to be the only specie* and is deposited from the saliva. It con- 
known. It is about the size of a squirrel, slsts of salivary mucus, animal matter, 
fawn-brown in color, with large ears, "ud phosphate of lime. 
large eyes, and a long tufted tall. It is Tartaric Acld (tir-tarik; aH/>,), 
nocturnal in its habits, lives among trees, the acid of tartar, 

and feeds upon lizards. It exists m grape juice, in tamarmds, 

Turatm (tftr'sas). In anatomy, that and several other fruits; but prioclpaily 
xtuBuo pgjj ^i j^g f^^ which in man in bitartrate of potassium, or cream of 
Is popularly known as tbe ankle, the tartar, from wbich It is usually obtained, 
front of which Ls called the instep. It It crystalliies in large rhombic prisma 



Tartan Tasmania 

tranaparent and colorlen, and very solo- include a large portion of Soatheaiiteni 

ble in water. It is Inodoroas and very RubsIb. 1q a restricted leiige it is iden- 

sour to the taste. A high temperature tical with Turkestan. It received its 

decomposeB it. giving rise to aeverat new names fcom the Tartars or Tatars. 

product!. The solution at tartaric acid TartTate (t*r'trflt), a salt ol tartaric 

acts with facility upon those metals which *"* »i-i«*vv ^^jj Bome of the tartrates 

decompose water, as iron and zinc. There are of considerable importance, such as 

are five modifications of tartaric acid, tartar emetic and Rochelle salta. See 

characterized cbieflf b; the differences in Tartar, Rochelle Salt*. 

the action exerted by tbem upon a ra^ laiudailt UB-'i^^t')! a town of 

of polarized light; such as deitro-ordi- u.un«u ]jjonj(,(,o_ ^^ jjjg gouthem 

oar; tartaric acid, Ifevo-tartaric acid, foot of the Atlas, about 30 miles east 

para-tartaric or racemic acid, meso-tar- from the Atlantic. Pop. abotit 8500. 

taric acid, and mela-tartarlc acid. Tar- TaaTllr^Tlt (t&sb-kent'), or T&su- 

taric acid is largely employed as a dis- ■•■»''»*^'="'- kend", a town of AsUtlc 

charge in calico-printing, and for making Rusala, in the government of Turkestan, 

Boda-water powders and baking powders, formerlv in the khanate of Khokand, on 

In medicine it is used is small doses as a the Tchirshik, near its couSuence with 

refrigerant Sir-Daria or Jaiartes, in a fertile oasis. 

Tartars ('&r'l>i^)>'>rVATAB8<&T>^o it is surrounded by a lofty wall of dried 

term with no ethnological sig- bricks, about 12 miles in circuit, and is 

nificance, usually applied to certain rov- entered by twelve gates. The streets are 

lug tribes wbich inhabited the steppes of very narrow, and tbe houses, composed 

Central Asia. More BpeciGcally, how- of mud. are mean looking. The princi- 

ever, Tatar or Ta-ta appears to have been pal buildings ore the castle, several large 

the name of a tribe of Mongols who oc- moS(]ues, a bazaar, numerous colleges, 

copied about the ninth century a district snd a numtter of old temples. The mao- 

of Chinese Tartary on the Upper Amur, ufactures are silk, cotton, gunpowder. 

Though Tatar is the native form of iron, etc. The trade, carried on chiefly 

their name, it has long been anglacized by caravans, is very extensive. Tashkent 

as Tartar, which is the form in common was takon pi>s»esai(>n of by Russia in 

use, while their country is known as 1SC5. Top. (11H2| liTlJOO. 

Tartary. The true Tartars formed part Ta ai vn pt^r (ta-sim'e-ter), an appe- 

of the horde of Genghis Khan, when that J-aa^"ieiei: ^ ^ ^ „ g f „ ^ measuring 

conqueror carded his arms from the changes in length, temperatnre, etc., of 

country known as Chinese Tsrtary to bodies, by means of variations in the elec- 

Burope, as well as to the successive tricu! conductivity of carbon, the result 

hordes of simflar origin who followed in of pressure. 

their footsteps, and to the districts from TnaTnaTiiii (taz-mfi'ni- A), formerly 
which they came, or in which they net- A**""^'*^** tan Diemen's Land, an 
■led ; hence tbe names of Chinese Tar- Island In the Southern Ocean, fully 100 
tary. Independent Tartary^ and Euro- miles south of Australia, from which It 
peaD or Little Tartary, which comprised is separated by Bass Strait; greatest 
most of tbe Russian governments of length, ]86 miles: mean breadth, 105 
Orenburg, Astrakhan, Ekaterinoslav, the miles; area, 24.330 souare miles, or in- 
Cossack provinces, and the Crimes. eluding islands, 20.215. The island may 
Toi^oniK ( t&r'ta-ruB) , a deep and be roughly described as heart-shaped. 
XU,iri;UiUB guoiegg abyss, accorcfing to Tbe coasts, which are all much broken 
Homer and the earlier Greek mythology, and indented, have some excellent l.arbors. 
as far below [Isdes ss earth is l>elow The islands belonging to Tasmania are 
heaven. It was closed by iron gates, and numerous, tbe principal being tbe Fur- 
in it Jupiter imprisoned the rebel Titans, neaui Ktoup, on the northeHSIem 
Later poets describe Tartarus as the place extremity. Tasmania is traversed by nu- 
in which the spirits of the wicked receive merous mountsin ranges, the chief sum- 
their due punishment ; and sometimes tbe mils of which are Mount Humlraldt, ^20 
nume is used as synonymous with Hades, feet ; Mount Wellington, 4195 feet ; and 
or the lower world in general. Ben Lomond, 5002 feet. The prevailing 
Tflrtarv (tSr'ta-ri), a name formerly rocks are crystalline, consisting of basalt, 
' applied to the wide band of granite, gneiss, quartz, etc. The chief 
country extending through Central Asia rivers are the Derwent, the Huon. the 
from the seas of Japan and Okhotsk in Arthur, and the Tamar. There are sev- 
the east to the Caspian on the west, and eral large lakes, Lake Westmoreland (45 
including Manchuna, Mongolia, Turkes- sq. miles) being the largest. The climate 
tan, ana all the south part of Russian Is very mild. Mount Wellington is fre- 
Ada. It was used sometimes even to guently covered with bi>'>™ '" >be Humms* 



■™»«»f* Tuiifndoii 

Mhi ; bat at Hohut. in lU inmcdwU made in 1906 bj s (wud witb ■ bodr ol 

ioitj, Btow arn-i ealla. Tbe Dean coarictB, who prttlcd «t B««dowii, trat 

■pdUDR tluvocboot the year ii abont afterwaidi remoTed to the aite dow oc- 

A. Tbe aTetace ralDEall ia aboat copied by Hobart. Tbe derelopment o[ 

CB iD^ea. Hoch of the aoil of Taa- the coDotrr made ilow profta* until the 

Bi« ia well adapted for cnltiTition. land was diiided into amall alkttmeDt* 

Mat. oata. barley, potatoca, peaie, and farmiiiK atock and fOTemoient pen- 

««, and bopa are lux^ly ciilti*Bted, aiotia reckoned as capitaL ConTirt labor 

1 Ike fmit ioclndes (npea, cherries, waa sopplied, and at a Terr moderate ei- 

m*, qoinoM, mulberrio, peaches, apri- praw (anoa wet* cleared for caltivation. 

M, wahint*, fiUwrta, almoDda, «tc. Sheep, cattle, and horae* were introduced, 

»it-pr ■ ' 

1 nnlcn m ii tse* lasmania 
1 1 1 remaina. i waa a depend- 
ngarooa and ' eacj of New 
b«r berbiTO- South Wales, 
w aniuala of but in that year 
! pODcbed htikd it waa made an 
• nnunmis. independent col- 
•tn arc also ony. It became 
'o marvdplal one of the a1 
niTorooa ani- of the C 
Js called tbe wealth of Ana- 
wmaoian wolf tralia in 190t. 
il the Ts»- For a series of 
nian deril, years tbe proa- 
tb of wbicb perity of tbe 
I dealroctiTe colony was re- 
abeep. Tbe tarded by the 
laral forests bosrility of the 
! chiefly of natives and the 
e encaiyptna depredations o f 
cnm-tree, escaped con- 
te. aod acacia victi, known by 
ibe. Amoni the name of 
! mloerab are bush-ra n g e r s. 
Id, sU*ep. cop- The aborigines 
r. [roD. tin, have ceased to 
il, freestone. exist, in 1853 
leatone, and deportation 
iflna a late. was abolished, 
»el ting - works and about the 
ve been erect- same time the 
at Hobart name of Tan- 
' Ibe iron which aboands in that dia- mania was officially adopted on the pe- 
rt. The staple eiport from Tasmania tition of the colonists. Pop. 181,100. 
wool, and the other articles include Tasmailian Dcvil. See DMV«re. 
d, tin, timber, cram, fruit, hides, and **"'*""*" *fMm. 
rk. The frozen meat trade with Bril- Tnttmn'nin'n VJn]t See Tk»liiei»e. 
1 is large and important Hobart, the laamaaiail WOU. 

% on a fine Inlet of the south coast, ' 

luDcesIon. on an inlet of the north, ' 

e chief towna Education is com- occurring In Tasmani 

miy, and tbe higher education is un- TasTnatitiio (taz-uiuu i-h/, a geijui 

■ a conncil, whlct boldi eiaminations Aoo^m-^i^it* of plania, consisting of 

1 grants degrees. one Tasmanisn and two Aualralian 

Tasmania was discovered in 1642 by ehrubs, nai. order Magnoiiacete. The Taa- 

el JsuivD Taimati. who named it after manian speoipn, T. odorala, possessek 

D Dlemm, the govprnor of the Dutch aromatic qualities, particularly in itc 

■t lodim. It WBi lieited by Cook in bark. IIk fruit is used by tbe coloniets 

JO. and during the next twenty years for pepppr. 

various navigators. In 1T9T Baas dis- TflflaiflTifInn (t&s-se-aO-don'). capital 

ered the strait which has been called ■•■"'"IliUOIl „r Rh„..„ fl.o.» nnrt 

er him. The Brat settlement waa situated a 
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miles H. w. of Ooftlpftra. There l« a where be ita;ed with bis sister Cornelia, 
palace where the Deb R&jfl resides. He again asked permission to return to 
TftflSO (tas'O), Bernardo, an ItallBii Ferrars, a request which the duke eoMI; 
Moaov ^j^ ^Q^ i^^j^ poet, father of the granted. But in his excited and jealous 
more famous Tocquato, bom of su aa- condition of mind Tasso found it Impoesl- 
cieut fam[l7 at Bergamo in 1493 ; was edu- ble to reestablish the old friendly rela- 
cated with great care ; entered the service tionship at the court. He fled from 
of Guido Rangone, general of the pope, Ferrara again, but again returned. So 
as a political emissary ; and became sec- outrageous had his conduct now become 
retary to the Prince of Salerno, whom that he waa aeised by the duke's orders 
he accompanied to Tunis. In 1539 he and confined as a madman in tbe bospital 
married Porzia de Rossi and retired to of St. Anne at Ferrara. Here he re- 
Sorrento. Subsequently he received the mained from 1GT9 to iri86, until he was 
patronage of tbe Duke of Urbino, and in released at the solicitation of Vincent dl 
1563 the Duke of Mantua appointed bim Gouzaga. Broken In health and spirit, 

fovemor of Ostiglia, where be died in be retired to Mantua, and then to Naples. 

568. He published oumerous lyric Finally, in 1595, he proceeded to Rome 

poems, but his chief work is the epic of at the request of the pope, who desired 

Li'Amadigi, founded on tbe story of Ama- him to be crowned with laurel in the 

dii de Oaul. capitol, but the poet died while the prep 

T&SBO ToBQCATO, an eminent Italian arations for tbe ceremony were being 

• epic poet, son of the preceding, made. Tasso wrote numerous poems, but 

was bom at Sorrento in 1544. He was his fame rests chieQy on his Rime or 

early sent to the school of tbe Jesuits at lyrical poems, hia Aminta, and his Oeruta- 

Naples. and aubsequently pursued hla lemme Liberata (trsnslaled into Engii^h 

studies under his father's superintend- by Fairfax). His letters are also in- 

ence at Rome, Bergamo, Urbino, Fesaro, teresting. 

and Venice. At tbe age of sixteen he TnRRnni (tas-s6'ne), Alebsamdro, an 

was sent to the University of Padua to *•*'*'«'*" Italian poet, born in 1665; 

study law, but at this time, to the sur- died in 1035 ; chiefly known from bis 

prise of bis friends, he produced the mock-heroic poem La Sccchio Rapita 

ttinaldo, an epic poem In twelve cantos. ('The Stolen Bucket'), founded on an 

The reputation of this poem procured tor Incident that gave rise to war between 

Torauato an invitation to tbe University tbe Modenese and Bolognese in the 

of Bologna, which be accepted. Here he thirteenth century. 

displayed an aptitude for philosophy, and Tflgtc C'^^')' '^^ sense by which we 

beg»n to write his great poem of Geruto- ■"'""''^ jerceive the relish or savor of a 

lemme Liberata (' JerusBlem Delivered'), thing. The organs of this special sense 

While engaged on it he secureii a patron are tbe papilla, or processes on the sur- 

in Cardinal Louis d'Este. to whom he face of the tongue, and also certain parts 

had dedicated his Rinaldo. He was In- within tbe cavity of tbe mouth and the 

troduced by the cardinal to the court of throat, as the soft palate, tbe tonaiis, and 

Alfonso II of Ferrara. Here he remained the upper part of the pharynx. See 

from 1565 to 1571, when be accompanied Tongue. 

the cardinal on an embasBy from tha TatflT.'RnTftriilr (ti-tar'pA-atr-jSk'), 

pope to Charles IX of France. Having lai-ar-iiazarjlK ^ ^^^^ ^.^^ Eastern 

quarreled with his patron, Tasso re- Roumelia on the Maritia. Pop. 17,549. 

(nrned to Ferrara, and in 1573 brought Tatars ^^^ Tartan, 

out the Aminta. a pastoral, which was ■*■'*''•**"• 

represented at the court. In 1575 he Tate f''^')' Nahum, an English poet, 
completed his epic of Qeruialemme Li- *"''^ was born in Dublin about tbe year 
berala. About this time he became a 1652 ; received his education in Trinity 
prey to morbid fancies, believed that be College ; went to London, where he en- 
was perEistently calumniated at court, gaged in literary pursuits ; was appointed 
and systems tica I ly misrepresented to the poet laureate : and died in the Mint, 
Inquisition. To such a pass. Indeed, bad whither he had retired from his creditors, 
thia mania come in 1577 that the poet in 1T15. He was the author of several 
drew bis poignard upon one of the do- dramatic pieces; assisted Dryden in the 
mestics of tlie Duchess of Urbino. He second part of Abtalom and Ackitopliel ; 
waa Immediately arrested, but was set at altered and arranged Shakespeare's King 
liberty after two days' confinement. At Lear for the atage; and wrote, in con- 
hls own request he returned to Ferrara, junction with Dr. Nicholas Brsdy, the 
to the convent of St. Francis; but from metrical version of the Psalms which 
here be made bis escape, and traveled in used to be appended to tke Englitti Book 
diiCuiM to his native place, Sorrento, of Common Prayer, 
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Tatiflll (til'*l>7<^n), a beresiarch of the sicn, and introducinf into the wounds 
Aai>Mu& second century, was born in colored liquids, gunpowder, or the like, so 
Arayria about 120, and died about 172. as to make it indelible. This practice is 
He was educated in Greek philosophy; very prevalent among the South Sea Is- 
traveled extensively ; caused himself to landers, among whom are used instru- 
be initiated in the rites of various reli- ments edged with small teeth, somewhat 
gions ; and eventually embraced Chris- resembling those of a fine comb. Degrees 
tianity. Tatian became a disciple of Jus- of rank are sometimes indicated by the 
tin« after whose martyrdom he left Rome greater or less surface of tattooed skin, 
and Journeyed into Mesopotamia, where Tfl.iiG]lTLitz 1 touA'nits ) , Besuthabd 
he preached certain Gnostic and heretical *«*«*^iviu.tfi Christi-/ln, Barox, a Ger- 
doctrines. He seems to have disbelieved man publisher, bom in 1810. His estab- 
in the divinity of Christ, and bis teach- lishment at Leipzig, founded in 1837, is 
Ing inculcat«l abstinence from wine, widely known from the collection of Brit- 
from animal flesh, and from marriage, Ish authors issued from it, which numbers 
Am a Christian apologist he wrote Oratio considerably over 2000 vols., and is con- 
ad GriEcoB, which is still extant, and his tinually increasing. Baron Tauchnits 
Diateg$aron seems to prove the existence was appointed in 1872 British consul-gen- 
of four gospels about the middle of the eral for Saxony. He died in 18d5. 
second century. Tannton (tlUi'tun, tan'tun), a par- 
TAtinfl ACHiiXES. See AchUle9 To- *«*****"*'** liamentary Doroush, Somer^ 
AOMuo^ 1^-^^^ g^j^ England, on the Tone, 45 miles s. 8. w. 
TatonftV (^t'5-ft), a kind of arma- of Bristol. The principal buildings and 
J^ dillo {Dasypus tatouay, or institutions are the parish churches of St. 
Xenurus urUcinctus) remarkable for the James and St. Mary Magdalene; a Wes- 
undefended state of its tail, which is leyan and a Congregational College; the 
devoid of the bony rings that inclose this library, and the museum of the Somerset- 
member in the other armadillos, being shire Archieological and Natural History 
only covered with brown hair. Society ; an old market house ; the castle ; 
Tatra (tii'tr&). See Carpathian Maun- the Shire Hall; a hospital, etc. The 
iain$. town was long celebrated for woolen, and 
Tatta (^'^'^)t ft town in Karftchl Dis- afterwards for silk manufactures, but its 
* trict, Sind, on the Indus, about chief trade now is in agricultural produce. 
60 miles east of Kar&chi. Tatta has Taunton is of great antiquity, and was a 
some manufactures of cotton and silk principal residence of the West Saxon 
goods, but its commercial importance has kings. Here Judge Jeffreys held the in- 
greatly declined. Pop. 10,783. famous ' bloody assizes ' in 1685. Pop. 
TatterSflll's (tat'er-salz). Knights- 23,000. 

* ^^^^ o bridge Green, I^ndon, Tfl.iinton * ^t¥* ^^^^ "eat of Bris- 
is the great metropolitan mart for horses, *•*"•**"*'**> tol Co., Massachusetts, on 
und headquarters of the turf, removed in Taunton River, 35 miles s. of Boston. It 
1805 from Grosvenor Place, where it was is a city of homes, with an exceptionally 
established by Richard Tattersall in 1773. high percentage of its citizens home own- 
A subscription room is open for betters ers. Among its prominent buildings are 
on the turf, where they make and settle the library, county and city buildings, etc. 
tbeir beta. Its manufactures include lanre cotton. 
Tattle (tafte), in the East Indies, a yam, oil cloth and silk fibre mills; silver- 

* thick mat or screen, usually ware, jewelry, aluminum, brass and cop- 
made of the sweet-scented cuscus-grass, per tactories, stove foundries: machinery 
and fastened upon a bamboo frame, which and textile finishers. Pop. (1910) 34,259; 
is hung at a door or window, and kept (1920) 37,137. 

moist so as to cool the apartment. TruTIIIS (tou'nOs), a mountain range 

TattlR? (tat'ing), a kind of narrow *«*"-"'"'» of Western Germany, mainly 

5 jj^^g yg^ £qj, edging^ woven in the Prussian province of Hessen> 

•r knitted from sewing-thread, with a Nassau, extending eastward from the 

shuttle-shaped instrument. Rhine, north of the Main; highest sum- 

TattOO (^A'^^')> <^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ A°^ mi t, Great Feldberg, 2886 feet. It is well 

bugle-call at night, giving no- wooded, and exhibits much picturesque 

tice to soldiers to repair to tbeir quarters scenery. 

in garrison or to tbeir tents in camp. Tfl.1irida (tft'r^dA), a government in 

Tattooing (ta-tO'lng), a practice com- -*"••"■■•"•«* the south of Russia, bounded 
6 jjj^jjj ^.Q gpyeral uncivilized north by Ekaterinoslaf ; east by the Sea 
nations, ancient and modem, and to some of Azof; southeast, south, and west by 
extent employed among civilized peoples, the Black Sea, and northeast bv the 

It consists in pricking the skin in a de- government of Kherson; area, 24,590 
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square miles. It is very irregular in 
shape and may be regarded as one large 
peninsula, subdivided into two minor 
peninsulas, one of which is the Crimea. 
It is watered by the Dnieper; the north- 
em peninsula consists almost entirely of 
an extensive steppe, and the chief occupa- 
tion of the inhabitants, who consist of 
Russians, is cattle-breeding and agricul- 
ture. Pop. 1,G34,700. The capital is 
Simferopol. 

Taurus (^ft'^^)* ^^^ BuII, one of the 
twelve signs of the zodiac, 
which the sun enters about the 20th April* 
Taurus is also the second zodiacal con- 
stellation, containing, according to the 
British catalogue, 141 stars. Several of 
these are remarkable, as Aldebaran, of 
the first magnitude, in the e^e; the 
Ilyades, in the face; and the Pleiades, in 
the neck. 

Ton ma ^ mountain chain in Asiatic 
xituiusy Turkey, stretching for about 
500 miles from the Euphrates to the 
^gean Sea, latterly running north of 
the Gulf of Adalia. In the east it takes 
the name of Ala Dagh, in the west that of 
Bulghar Dagh. It descends steeply to 
the sea on the south ; northwards it 
merges gradually into the plateau of Asia 
Minor. It is connected by the Alma- 
Dagh with the chain of Lebanon; and by 
Anti-Taurus, with Ararat, Elburz and 
the Caucasus. 

TautO? (tft'tog), a fish {Tautoga 
o nigra or americana) found on 
the coast of New England, and valued 
for food. See Blackfish, 

TautphoeUS (tout'fe-c>8), baroness. 
...MMvj^MwuM novelist, daughter of 

James Montgomery, of Sathill, Ireland, 
born in 1807; died in 1803. She mar- 
ried a Hungarian nobleman and wrote 
novels in English, mainly of south Ger- 
man life. They include The InitiaU, 
Quits, and At Odds, 

ToiTPmiPr (t&-ver-ne-ft), Jean Baf- 
Xltvciiiici ^jg^j^ BsiTon d'Aubonne, 

the son of a Dutch merchant settled in 
Paris, was born at Paris about 1605, 
and died at Moscow in 1089. Before 
his twenty-first year he had visited a 
considerable portion of Europe, and he 
repeatedly traveled through Turkey, Per- 
sia. India, and other Eastern countries, 
trading as a diamond merchant. In 16G9, 
having realized a large fortune, and ob- 
tained a patent of nobility from the 
French king, he retired to his estate of 
Aubonne, in the Genevese territories. He 
compiled, with the aid of French littera- 
teurs, NouveUe Relation de Vlnt&rieur du 
Serail du Grand Seigneur, 8iw Voyages, 
and Recueil de Plusieurs Relations, which 
have been often reprinted and translated. 

3—10 



Tavira (t&'^^'^)> ^ seaport of Portu- 
gal, province of Algarve, on 
the Rio Sequa. The town is well built 
and has a considerable trade, especially 
connected with the sardine fisheries. Pop. 
12,175. 

TcLUiafnnlr (tav'is-tok), a market town 
xaViSlOCJ^ of England, county of Dev- 
on, in the valley of the Tavy, 10 miles 
north of Plymouth. It has a guildhall, 
public library, etc., and some remains of 
a once magnificent abbey. Copper, tin, 
manganese, arsenic, and iron are found 
in the neighborhood. Sir Francis Drake 
was a native, and the town possesses a 
colossal statue of him. Pop. 4392. 
TaVOV (^^'^oi')« A district in the Ten- 
J' asserim division of British Bur- 
mah ; area, 7150 square miles. The coun- 
try is mountainous with thick forests 
and jungles, and the chief rivers are the 
Tavoy and the Tenasserim. The chief 
town and the headquarters of the deputv- 
commissioner is Tavoy, situated about 30 
miles from the mouth of the river of the 
same name. Pop. 22,371. — There is also 
an Island of Tavoy, the largest and most 
northern of the extensive chain which 
fronts the Tenasserim coast. It is about 
18 miles long and 2 broad, and on the 
eastern side there is a well-sheltered har- 
bor called Port Owen. 
Tawiu? (tA'ing), the manufacture of 
* S sheep, lamb, and goat skins 
into white leather. See Tannina. 
Tax (^a^b)* <^ contribution levied by 
^^^ authority from people to defray 
the expenses of government or other pub- 
lic services. A tax may be a charge made 
by the national or state rulers on the in- 
comes or property of individuals, or on 
the products consumed by them. A tax 
is said to be direct when it is demanded 
from the very persons who it is intended 
or desired should pay it, as, for example, 
a poll-tax, a land or property- tax, an in- 
come-tax, taxes for keeping man-servants, 
carriages, dogs, and the like. It is said 
to be indirect when it is demanded from 
one person in the expectation and inten- 
tion that he shall indemnify himself at 
the expense of another; as, for example, 
the taxes called customs, which are im- 
posed on certain classes of imported 
goods, and those called excise duties, 
which are imposed on home manufactures 
or inland production. Taxes are also 
rates or sums imposed on individuals or 
their property for municipal, county, or 
other local purposes, such as police taxes, 
taxes for the support of the poor (poor- 
rates), taxes for the repair ot roads and 
bridges, etc. In the United States and 
elsewhere taxes on real estate form the 
largest part of the local revenues. mu« 
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raised from thii boufcf. Adam Smitb '''^J' and tbe oae that carries ti __ 

bag laid down four prmcipies of tHzation, a Af«ater volume ol water than any 
which have betn genenillf accepted bv other in tbe British islands. It risea 
political cconomiata. These are: (1) en tbe north side of Ben Lui, Dear the 
The subjects ot every state ought to eon- twrders of Arpyleahire and Perthshire; 
tribute to the aupport of the govemmeiit is known in its earliest course as tlie 
aa nearly as poasihle in proportion to Filtan, and en I era Lock Tar, after be- 
their respective abilities. (2) Tbe tai ing Joined by the Lochv, hi tbe Docbart; 
ought to be certain, not arbitrary. <3} issues thence as tbe Siver Tay, at Perth 
Every tax ought to be levied at the time widens out into the Firth o( Tay, and 
or in the manner most convenient for tbe finally enters tbe North Sea. Its length 
contributor. (4) Every tax ought la be is atMut 120 miles, its greatest breadth 
so contrived as both to take out and keep in the estuary 3i miles, and the area 
out ot tbe pockelB of the people as little drained 2400 square miles. It is navl- 
as possible over and above what it brings gable as far as Perth, but Dundee i» 
into tbe public treasury of the stale, the chief port. Tbe salmon fisheries are 
tjee also Income-taa, Inheritance-tat, important. 

Cuitomi, Excite, etc. TflV ^j^cb, a loch of Scotland, in the 

TavanAiB (taks-ft'se-e), a suborder of *'*J'> county ot Perth, 15 ojiies long and 
ConifetK, sometimes regard- about 1 mile broad; receiving at its south- 
a] as a distinct order, compriaing tbe west end the Locb; and the Dochart, 
yew-tree (Tiuhi) and other trees or and discharging at its northeast end at 
shrubs which inhabit chiefly the temper- Kenmore by the Tay. It Is 100 to 600 
ate parts of Europe, A«a, Africa, and feet deep, and ig well supplied with fish. 
America. On Its northwest shores rises Ben 

T&Xfil (taks'el), tbe North American Lawers. 

badger (Melfi lahraiorica) . Its TftV Bridge " Srsat railway bridge 
teeth are of a more carnivorous char- *■'*/ i^iiugs, in Scotland crossing the 
acter than those of tbe true badger, and estuary of tbe Tay from Fitesbire to 
it preys on such small animals as mar- Forfarshire at Dundee. A bridge was 
nn'ta. Its burrowing powers are remark- built here in 1878, but much of it was 
uble, its hole often being 30 feet long. blown down by a violent storm in 1879. 

— *- ...,--" J !> "v- --t I. — 'Kced by a much more sub- 

„ _-. opened in 1887. This is 

lals, and also o( more than 2 miles long, contains 85 piers, 
carries a double lin ' " "'" - - ■ ■ 
Boor, and has an s 
0[ piaoiH, nai- oruer ^.ajuii.- high-water, of 77 fe^i uuutr if 

.. ififticAtint, or deciduoua spans in the navignble channel. 

cypress, a common ornamental tree grown TavloT ttfi''*''), a borough of Laciia- 
upon lawns, is a native ot North Amer- *«*J*"* wanna Co., PcnnHylvanin, 4 
miles 6. w. of Scrantun, on the Lacka- 
wanna River. It has silk mills and coal- 
mining and other iutereats. Pop, (1010) 
90e0; (1920) 0876. 

a city of WiUiamson Co., 
Texas, 36 miles N. E. of Aus- 
up. It has cottonseed-oil and other mills, 
macbino shops, and the repair shops or 
the International & Great Northern R. R. 
Pop. (1020) 59*15. 

Tn VOVtllR (ta-ij'c-tus) , a mountain 
lay^lUS ^^^pg ^j Southern Greece; 
now called Penteoaktti.on'. Highest 

lit, Hagios Elias. 7900 feet. 

Ct91or>, Baiabd, writer and 
traveler, was born at Eennett 
Square. Pennsylvania, in 1825. Ha 
learned the trade of a printer, contrib' 
ated to various magazines, made a 
Jea. The bark exudea a resin which U ipnmey through Europe on foot In 18«- 
hsed bj the negroes for dressing wounds. *B. ""d o" nis return publiBhed t isto* 
and tCe roota, which are hollow inside, ^^. "» ^"'^""■..^^'^ tV^KU^'vr.rl 
■H. hhI foKbu-hina. position on the ataff ot the New York 
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of EUorada (1850) ; Cenlrol Africa 
(1854) ; The LatuU of the iSoroceu 
(18641 ; Vitils to India, China, and 

Japan (1865) : Northern Travel (1868) ; 

Crete and Rigtia (1859) : Byioaj/a of 



BayudTkylot 

Europe (1869) ; ond Egypt and Iceland 
(1874). He bIbo publiBbed several 
novels, including Hannah Thunton, The 
Biory of Eennelt, aad John Oodfrey't 
Fortunes, and a nnmber at Tolumea of 
poems. He was fnr some time United 
States aecretar; of legHtion at Bt. Peters- 
burg (Petrograd), anil later waa United 
States miniater at Berlin, where he died 
December 19. 1878. 

Tftvlnr BsooK, an Ensliah mathema- 
*"■'""' tician. bom at Ednonton In 
1685, was educated at CambridEe, and 
died in 1731. Cboeen a fellow of the 
Roral SocietT, be became its secretary In 
1714, an office which be retained four 
years. His chief works are ; Melhoiiu 
JncrementoruM Direola «t Inverga (Lon- 
don, 1715). and Linear Peripective (Lon- 
don. 1716). He was discoverer of the 
mathematical formula called Taylor't The- 
orem, of extensive application in the 
higher mathematica. 

Tn tr%nr S™ Heubt, an English 
xayior, ^j^,^^^ ^^ ^^ jg^^. ^^^ ^ 

18S6. At the age of fourteen be entered 
tbe navy ; afterwards be became a clerk 
in the storekeeper-general's office ; con- 
tribnted to vanou? periodicals, and un- 
dertook the editorship of the London 
Magazine, but soon afterwards accepted 
an appointment in tbe colonial office, 
where be remained for nearly fifty years. 
His contributions to literature are ; Itaao 
Ommmmm, 8 trasedr (1827) ; PhiOp 
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van Artevelde, a dramatic romance 
(1834) ; The Stateiman, a series of e«- 
says (1830) ; Edunn the Fair, historical 
drama (1842) ; I'he Eve of the Conguett, 
aad other poetna (1845) ; Note* from 
Life (1841); Notes from Books (1849) ; 
The Virgin Widoic, a comedy, afterwards 
named A Bieilian Summer (1850) : and 
8t Clement' t Eve, romantic drama 
(1862). 

TAvlnr Isaac, a voluminous writer, 
**'"*' bom at Lnvenham, Suffolk, 
in 1786 ; died at Stanford Rivers in 1866. 
His life was passed without any note- 
worthy incident, and his published works 
Include: Elements of Thought (London, 
X823), The Natural HUtorg of Enthusi- 
asm (1829), The Natural History of 
Fanattcitm (1833), Spiritual Despotism 
(18361, Physical Theory of Another Life 
(1836), and various others.— His sister, 
Jake Tati«b (1783-1824) , pabUabed 
Display, a tale (1814) ; Contrihutioni of 
Q. Q., a series of essays ; and. In can- 
Junction with her sister Anit, Original 
Poems and Hymns for Infant IfincI*. — 
His son, Isaac Tahxib, canon o( Tork, 
was bom in 1820, end graduaCed as ■ 
wrangler at Trinity College, Catabridge, 
in 1863. He is'the author of Words and 
Places (1884) : Etruscan Researches 
(1874) ; Oreeka and Qoths (1879) ; 
The Alphabet, an Account of the Origin 
and Development of Letters (1883) ; 
Origin of the Aryans (1889), etc, 
Tnvlnr Jaues Edwabd, an Ameri- 
Attjiui, pgj, g^j^j ^^ gj Cincinnati, 
Ohio, in 18.19. He began the study of art, 
but left it to engage in the CSvil war. In 
1863 he became artist and war corre- 
spondent for Frank Lexlie : In 1867 was 
artist with the Peace Commiiuiion to tbe 
Indians. One of bis best paintings is The 
Last Grand Review, made for General 
Sherman. Others of his paintings are In 
the Congressional Library at Washington, 
He died Jnna 22, 1901. 
Tiiirlnr Jebeut, one of the greatest 
xv.yi.W, name, ^ the Church of Eng- 
land, was bom in 1613 at Cambridge; 
tiled, at lisbume, Ireland, In 1667. He 
was educated at Perse's Free School in 
his native place; entered, in 1626, as a 
sisar in Caius College, where he gradn- 
ated Master of Arts; and In 1636 ob- 
tained by the patronage of Archbishop 
Laud a fellowship of all Souls' College, 
Oxford. In 1638 he was presented by 
Bishop Juzon to the rectory of Upplng- 
h«m. in Rutlandshire, and in 1642 he 
appointed chaplain In ordinary f 
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Suently ImprlsoDcd for thort peiiodi. (ten vote, 1806-12), printed at the es* 

Ivenluallf ne retired into Wales, where beii«e of Mr. W. Meredith, who gave 

he was received b; the Earl of Carbetr, Taylor an annuity of £100, which he en- 

UQder whose protection be was aliow^ joyed till bis death. 

to exercise liis minislry and keep a TnvloT ^'^u, bora at Sunderland Id 
school. AflerwardH he removed to Lon- *«*/*"*» isiT; died in 1880. He re- 
doD, but in 1658 he accepted an invita- celred hi* education at Glasgow Onf- 
tlon from Lord Conway to reside at his veisity and Trinitv College, Cambridge ; 
seat In Ireland. Here be remained until became profetaor (or two years in Dnl- 
the Restoration, when he waa elevated versity College, London ; was called to 
to the Irish see of Down and Counor, the bar (1845), and went on the north- 
with the admiaisl ration of that of em circuit ; appointed, in 1854. sccre- 
Dromore. lie was also, in the sams tary to the Board of Health; wrote and 
year, made a privy-councilor for ire- adapted for the stage a. great number of 
land, and chosen vice-chancellor of iha plays ; and succeeded Shirley Brook* 
University of Dublin. The greater part (1873) as editor ol Punch. The most 
of his writiugs consist of sermons and poputr" of his plays ore: Tiew Hen and 
devotional pieces, and upon the former Old Arrca, itaiki and faces <in col- 
rests his fame as a nini-ler of vcrled lattomlion with Charles Ueade), Still 
English pruse. Waters Ann Deep, The Overland Route, 
TavloT ■'""N, usually called the and The Ticket of Leave Man. His 
' ' water-poet, was horn Id historic dramas Include: The PooVt Re- 
Gloucester about 15S0, and died in 1651. tciige, Joan of Arc, 'Ttcixt Axe and 
He served an apprentiresbip to a V7alet> C'roien, Ladu Clancartg, Anne Bolet/n, 
man. n-ax at (he taking of Cadie, nnder etc. He also published biographies of 
the Earl of Essex, in lulMI, and was manr B. R. Haydon (1853), C. R. Leslie 
I'ollector of the wine dues exacted (185!l),aud Sir Joshua Reynolds (IStB). 



at Oxford and then at Westminster. His Elkhorn. Wix.. stiidii'd at Stanford [Tnl- 

piecea to the nimher of sixty-three were vcrsity anil UtiivcrHity of Califumia. 'Au- 

published in a folio volume in lliUO, but thor tit works on game protection, etc. 

he was the author of a great muny more TflvlOT Wiixiau, boin nt Notn-ich, 

both in prose and verse. Tliey are char- *"-,7*"»( England, in 17(i5; died in 

aclerized by a certain rough vigor not 1836. He was educated for a mercantile 

free from vulgarity. career, but after a lengthenml stay in 

Tnvlnr I'l'it-'i' Meadows, bom at Germany he resolved to devote himself 

j-ajivi., Liverpool in 1808: dietl in lo litemtuic His published works are: 

1876. From being a merchant's clerk Id a traoslation of llUrger's Lenore (IT'.Mi) 

Bombay he entered the Nizam's army; and Lesslng's Xathan the Wite (1805), 

received an appointment as administrator EnglUh Sunonymt Diicriminated (1813), 

of the stale of Sborapore; nwiutaincd and a Bittorio Survey of (Jerman Poetry 

order in tho Bernr district during the (1828). 

— -'iny of 1857; and receivef" '" - — "- ~ 

.. ^Mitouel, n companionship o. , 

of India, and a comniissionership of the Orange county, Virginia, in J7Si. 

Western Deccan districls. He published entered tlie ormy in 18(18, and rose to 

the Confeitioni of a Thug (I83D), Ihe rank of major: took command of 

Tippoa Sultaun (1840), Tara (18()3), Ihe United Utatvx forces at the outbreak 

Ralph Darnell (18(!.'>l, Manual of the of the .Mexican war; repealeiily defeated 

HUto'v of India (1870), and A Noble the Mexicans, and finally triumphed over 

Qutcn (18T8). Santa Anna in the battle of Buena Vista 

Tnvlnr TuoMiS. Ihe ' Plntonlst.' bom (IS17). This was the meat speftacular 

i.a.yivi, jjj L„n,,o|, ;„ j~g. jjp,, ^^ ^j,[g ^j ,^p ,.„j^ Taylor winning the 

Walworth iti 1835, He studied with a victory over much larger numbers, and 

view to the dissenting ministry, hut en- it gave him a wide reputation, he becotn- 

tered a banking-house, when nil his ing a popular favorite under his army 

IcLMire was devoted to classical and title of ' Old Rough and Ready.' This 

philosophical studies. He published, popularity brought him the Whig party 

chiefly with the aid of patrons, nboiit nomination for President in 1S48 and 

forty different works, the most remark- he was elected In the following Novetn- 

able of which are Plato (five vols. 4to, ber. Though with little education and 

1804), printed at the expense of the Duke no political experience, he showed goorf 

•f Norfolk, who kept almost the whole sense and judgment, but died in the 

edition locked up till 1848; and AristotU second year of bis term, July 9, 18sa 
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Tfi.vlonri11p county seat of Christian 
xnjriurviiie, Co., lUinois. on Wabash 

and other railroads, 26 miles s. E. of 
Springfield. Has paper and flour mills, 
farm-implement factory, etc. Pop. 6806. 
TnhtkA (chttd), Chad, or Tsad, a large 
xonuu iresh-water lake of Central 
Africa, in the Soudan, having the ter- 
ritories of Bomou, Kanem, and Bagirmi 
surrounding it; length, about 150 miles; 
breadth, about 100 miles; area, about 
20,000 square miles, with a variable ex- 
panse according as it is the wet or dry 
season. Its prmcipal feeder is the Shari 
from the south, and its shores are low 
and marshy. The lake (which has no 
outlet) swarms with turtles, fish, croco- 
diles, and hippopotami. It contains a 
number of small islands^ which are 
densely peopled, as are also great part 
of its shores, especially on the west. 
where is the large town Kuka, capital 
of Bomou. 

TnliPrlroalr (cher'kask), or Novo- 
XCner&iiBJS. tcuERKASK, a town situ- 
ated on the Don, and capital of the Don 
Cossack country, Russia. The town is 
well built, and has a cathedral, college, 
library, market place, etc. Pop. 52,005. 
TnliPrlroaair (cher-kas'se), a town, 
XCneriLassy government of Kieff, 

Russia, situated on the Dnieper, 190 
miles southeast of Kieff. It is built of 
wood, and hhs a considerable trade. 
Pop. 29,G20. 
Tcliemio'OV (cher-ne'gov), Tcherni- 

A\^uvj.xu.gvv ooFF, or TCHERNIGOW, 

a government of Little Russia, situated 
6u the left bank of the Dnieper; area, 
20,232 sq. miles. The country is chiefly 
an undulating plain, fertile for the most 
part, and watered by the Soj, the Desnn, 
and the Dnieper. Agriculture and cnt- 
tle-breedinfe: are the chief employments; 
corn, linseed, timber, tobacco, and sugar 
are exported. Pop. 2,322,007.— Tcher- 
NIGOV, the capital, is situated on the 
Desna, about 80 miles N. X. E. of Kieff. 
It is the see of an archbishop, has a 
cathedral, a college, hospital, etc., and 
a considerable trade. Pop. 27,028. 

^^*A^s,*M,^m*^*MM, ^^^ ^ black soil in Rus- 
sia of extraordinary fertility, covering at 
least 100,000,000 acres, from the Carpa- 
thians to the Ural Mountains, to the 
depth of from 4 to 20 feet, and yielding 
an almost unlimited succession of similar 
crops without preparation. 

Tcherny. ^^ czemy. 

TchudeS i^'^X^^?)* ? name applied 
^■^ *^^ by the Russians to the Finnic 

races in the northwest of Russia. It 

has now acquired a more general ap- 



plication, and is used to designate the 

troup of peoples of which the Finns, the 
Ssthonians, the Livonians, and Lap- 
landers are members. 
Tea (Thea), a genus of plants, nat 
*^** order Temstroemiaceffi (that to 
which the camellia belongs), comprising 
the species (T. sinensis or chinensis) 
which yields most of the tea of com- 
merce. By different modes of culture 
this species has diverged into two dis- 
tinct varieties, entitled Thea viridis and 
Thea hohea. The former is a large hardy 
evergreen plant with spreading branches 
and thin leaves from 3 to 5 inches long: 
the latter is a smaller plant, and differs 
from the other in several particulars. 
From both, according to the process of 
manufacture, black and green teas are 
procured. The tea plant is cultivated 
not only over a great part of China, but 
also in Japan, Tonquin, Cochin-China, 
Assam and other parts of India, and 
Ceylon. It has also been experimentally 
introduced into Carolina, Brazil, and 
Australia. Its growth is chiefly confined 
to hilly tracts; it is raised from seed, 
and the rearing of it requires great skill 
and attention. In seven years the plant 
attains the height of 6 feet, and the 
leaves are plucked off carefully one by 
one four times a yeni*. In their green 
condition they are placed in a hot pan 
over a small furnace, and then rubbed 
lightly between the palms of the hands, 
or on a table. This process is repeated 
until the leaves become small, crisp, and 
curled. The black teas thus prepared 
include bohea, congou, souchong, and 
pekoe; the green teas, twnnkay, hyson- 
skin, young hyson, hyson, imperial, and 
gunpowder. Green tea gets less of the 
hre than black tea. The broken leaves, 
stalks, and refuse of the tea are com- 
pressed into solid bricks, which are im- 
ported by the Russians into the greater 
part of Central Asia, where (besides be- 
ing used as a sort of coinage) they are 
sometimes stewed with milk, salt, and 
butter. There is considerable adultera- 
tion in the teas sent from China to the 
European market, and they are often 
artiticially colored with a mixture of 
Prussian blue, or of gypsum and indigo 
carefully mixed. The infusion of tea- 
leaves m hot water yields a beverage 
which has little nutritive value, but it 
increases respiratory oction, and seems 
to have a stimulative and restorative ac- 
tion on the nervous system. This is 
chiefly due to the essential oil and the 
theine (an alkaloid in its nature identical 
with the caffeine in coffee) which it con- 
tains, while the tannin, which is also 
present, acts as an astringent If the 
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water to boUInCi ao Infusion of ten mln* oui oil It ralsta the action of water, 
nte* to lufficieot to extract all the thelne, and repeto the attack* of Insect* of alt 
and a longer period only adda to the klnda. It to eiCeiuivel; uaed in ihip- 
tannin Id the oeverage. a reiult nhich building and for man; other purposes, 
to veiT hurtful to digeatioD. From fail- — Afnain leak, a timber limilar to East 
torical sourceB we learn that tea waa Indian teak, to believed to be the prod- 
used in Cbina bb a bcveraES in the sixth uce of Oldfleldia africima, uat. ordei 
century, and two centuriea after iti use EupborbiHcete. 

had become common. In England we Tpa] (tCl), the common name for ducki 
first find it mentioned abont 1015 by an •^^'^ of the genuB Quer^aedila, the 
asent of the Bast India Company ; In Bmallest and moat beautiful of the 
1660 Pepys aaya In hto dlar;, ' I did Anatidn, or duck family. The common 
send for a cup of tea, a China drink, teat (Q. crecca) ia an annual visiior to 
of which I never bad drank before'; Britain, remaining In partg of Scotland 
and In 1664 the East India Company all the year. North American specieB in- 
made a present to the king of 2 lbs. 2 ol. ciude the green-winged teal IQ. corolin- 
In the year 1678 the import of tea to entU) which to very like the common 
Britain was SOOO Ibe., but forty years teal, and the blue-winged teal {Q. 
after It reached 1,000,000 lbs. and U dUoor»), somewhat larger than the com- 
now more than 250,000,000. China, nn- mon teal, and easily domesticated. 
Ill recent yean, held almost a monopoly Tpftael C'S'sel), the English name of 
Jn the production of tea, but now India Acnacx several plants of the genus 
and Ceylon have entered the market aa DiptSau, nsL order DiptaceE, allied to 
important competitors, end the product Ibe composite order. One species (D. 
of ilapaa is large. Britain la the princi- »ylveitrU) grows wild in England, and 
pal tea consummg country In the wrld, in Chto country In hedges from Massachu- 
coffee being ]es~ in favor there than In setts to Indiana. Anolher species, the 
man; other countries, the United States fuller'a teasel (D. futlOnum), by some 
and Canada for example. Tea 's also regarded as a mere variety, is cultivated 
very largely used In. Russia and in great for the sake of the awns of the bead, 
part of Asia. The tax laid on tea and which are employed to raise the nap of 
the effort to force the colonib^s to use it, ;n'ooten cloths. 

was one of the chief instigating causes of mpi,-|t, (te'beth) , the tenth month of 
the Ameriran Revolution. AKUtJin ^^^^ Jewish ecclesiastical year. 

Teak 4": recWfno prandw), a tree beginning with the new moon in Decem- 
, ol ,he nat. order Verbena ceie, a ber and ending with the new moon iu 
native of different porta of India, as well January 

as of Burmah and of (he islands from m--i,_i-„i X'J-,--*;-— Thp 
Ceylon to the Moluccas. It prows to leCnniCal lianCatlOll. \^^^^ 

1, proi ....... - ...- 

field of all iDstructiou relatmg to the arts, 
~ , professious, and trades; but in 

L use it is restricted to the field 

of the industrial arts, and more particu- 
larly to that Instruction in which theory 
rather than practice bears a pcepondcrat- 
ing parL The coursea offered extend 

four years and lead to the B.8. de- 

— -- ' — further years of study 



?S_. „ 

Tto., O.E. (civil engineer), , 

trical engineer), etc. The courses which 
ma^ generally be found are the following: 
engineering usually iu all brancbea. chem- 
istry, pbyaicfl, architecture, mining and 
nietallurg^. For the two last-named aub- 
jecta special schools have been developed. 
especially in those states where mining is 
TUIc (TtMnanrandtt). the chief industry, such as Colorado, 

New Mexico, Montana, and Michigan. In 
its large leaves, which are from V£ to addition to lectures and laboratory prac- 
24 Inches long, and from 6 to 18 broad, tice, in most technical schooto iractical 
The wood, though parous, is strong and experience, under actual oonditlona, 
durable- it is easily seasoned and shrinks is demanded from students before praceed- 
nat llttlft and from containing a resin- ing to a degree. 



Tedmology ^^^ 

which deals with the various industrl^ gee SMamam. 

arta. Ttiere are a number of scbouls of m^am (tea), a rlrer in England, which 

technology in the United States devoted acco ^.^^^ ^^^^ q^^^ j.g[j_ |j, (Jumber- 

to the study of dvll, electrical, mininr, i^Qd, and macks the southern limit of 

and mechanical enKineerioE and similar the county of Durham, to its mouth In 

aobjecta. Among these are the Massacliu- (1,^ Norlh Sea, where it forma an eatoary. 

aetta Institute ot Technology, at Boston, Ha whole cooraa ia between 70 end 80 

the Stevens Institute of Tecbnolo^, at nillea. 

Hoboken, N. J., the Case School ot An- rp-.i.!, the name siren to certain bard 

plied Science, at Clevelaml. Ohio, the XeeiD., . . • - 



plied Science, at Clevelaml. Ohio, the ACClu, gtructurea growing «ut of the 
Towne Scienliflc School at the Uuiveraity jawa of vertebrate animala, and aervlng 
of Peunsjlvania, Sibley CoUcee at Cot- gg ,|,g [netrumenta of maatlcalion. The 
nell. the Armour Institute at ('hiniEf'. the teeth ot animals differ la shape, being 
Sheffield and Lnwrence Scientific Scboola, destined for different offices, In mau 
at Yate and Harvard respectively, the gnd the higher mammals (wo sets of 
School of Mines at Columbin. etc. t„,b g^e developed, the early, milk, or 

TppIt AiEXANDER, PRiNCi OF, waa aeciduous teeth, and the permanent set. 
■^^'■''^, born in Kensington Palace, Lon- i^ fighea the teeth fall off and are re- 
don, April 14, 1874, third son of the Duke n,„^ repeatedly in the course of their 
of Tecfi and f-rincesa Ma^ A<iflf'jl«' . ^' live*. Teeth do not belong to the skele- 
served witli honor at MalabeWand in ((,„ but to tbe skin or exoakelelal parts 
iSe, and in South Africa, 189^1900. (,, ,^8 body, and are homologoua wllli 
On May 7, 1914, he waa appointed Gov- bnirs. In man the teeth aw Imbedded 
emor-General of Canada. , , . in sockets in the upper and lower jaw- 

TeCOma (te-bO ma). a_ genus of plants, bones. There are lEfrly-two in all, sii- 
*'*'" nat. order BignOHiaceir. The („„ j^ ^^pb jaw, and each consists ot 

apeciea are erect trees or shrubs or climb- ,be crown or visible part, and the tangs 
Ing plants, with usually pinnate leaves, ^^ buried part. The four central teeth 
and terminal paniclea of dusky red or „( ^g^b jg„ having chisel-shaped crowns 
orange flowers. There are about BO Bpe- ^ijb ^^^ ^ ^^^ ^.^jlpj lucisore; 

dee. some of them aa T. imiieJiffii»o»o, „„ ^^^.^^ ^-^^^ ^f ,bese four ia the pointed 

medicinal. ,i.t j v i, i «' canina tooth (which in the upper jaw 

Tectibrancluata *,"»''".ii1"i„tl; 1« called the eye-tooth) ; on each aide 
ta), aaivision oi ^^ (jj^^g ^^g ^^^ bicuspid teeth {pne- 
gasteropodpua , moUusca, comprehendiuK „o]a„, . ^nj behind these again are the 
those Bpecies in which the gilla are pro- j^^,g^ j^^j^ j,,^^ ^^ each side. (See 
tected by a shell, or bv the mantle, in- y^^,^j Formula.) The '*' -' "- 
eluding tie sea-hare and o hers ,^___ permanent teeth to app 



■» ,-— , — .-. . m _ permanent teeth to appear are the 

Tecumseh ',£'SSf u." sbS?: h\'"£li''XS°U"«i Tbi'U": 

Mta.., born In 1708 Afl.r t.ki« p.rl « '.J Si^Si'mimm. ar. " M 
In numt^rous battles he joined his brother .. „:.,]„„ ,p,.,t Eaeh tooth has a 
EUHwatawa In IS06 in ttfi.f to otgapi.. ™, J''™Ttr Sled wl h . .St oo"™' 
Ih. Western Indians ..ain.t the whii™ 3~; ™;;„^, »,',,",,, ,„j „„»„ " n,. 
During his absence bia brother attacked n • j. si,„o,inded by dentine, a hard 
Senerai Harri«in and ™ detmled i^t ™^Yme composed ot phosphate and 
■flppeoinoe Nofember 7, 1811. Thi. pot JJJJJ" '^J „, ,|i, <„„ij," ,h," tan, U a 
" "!i ^A'^Sfi','^ ,Vt Ki,Wt cenienl-iike sobstince resemblln,, Vn. ; 
war that foiioned he Jomed the British, „,,,,„ „„,.]rfB .i,. „,„„„ i. . bard poamel 
Bswas kiUed at the batUe of the Thames r„'''i*^°„"^»',''4,L "the enameMs ™ve^ by 
October M818. ^ Jelicate membrane culled "the skin 

"-"'--'—-' - * » - ■ pb In adult teeth is 

ae Is due lo decay of 

of a tooth, denial carles 

„ ... „ - . „, .. ... When the enamel which 

T« Tlaiim (t* dS'um), a name (from covers the tooth becomes flawed the nn- 
lei/ClUJl y,g opening phrase. Ts d^riylng denline is eiposed and soon 
Dmtm laudamus) of the weU-known I^tm breaks down. When the decay, passing 
byma oaually ascribed to St. Ambrose inward, reaches the pulp which contains 
and St Augnatine, although it cannot be tlie biood-vesaeis and nerves it causes 
traced farther back than the end of the iuasmmulion, aching, and suppuration, 
fifth centUTT. It la aaed In the ritual ot Any treatment of toothache, short of es- 
Baman CaUioUc tad Anglican cburchea. trKtion, ia seldom uti*fBe*iOTy if the 



Xeetotalism Teledn 

fnlp htm bMD actually attacked ; but lands of Anahnac. on the riKht bank of 
leamlfla ic often miataken for tooth- the Salado, and 12S mile* southeast of 
icbe. See Dentittry. the citr of Mexico. Pop. 7138. 

Ceetotalism. seeremp«-«»«. s°<* Tehuantepec *^'4;';',''M'f/i^*^^-ji,* 

Teff (Sniffrotllt AbyiHaioa), a train state of Oaiaca, 11 mile* above the 

eztenalTelr cultivated in Abrasinia, mouth of a river of the aame name, fall- 

laTing aeeda abont the liie of thoae of ins into the Pacific Ocean. On account 

nillet of a dangenniH bar the river is little 

r^trn^T- (teng-DBr'), EauAS, a Swed- used for navigation. Pop., moatly In- 

acgucr [g^ pj^(_ y^^ 1^ J7g2. studied diana, 10.380. The town is near the 

It the Colversitir of Lund, became In south Bide of the Uthuub of Tehuan- 

ISlSprofeBsor of Greek literature, and tepec, the narrowmt part of N. America) 

n 1S24 wax appointed bishop of WeiiJt, having the Ullf of Teiiuantgpec on 

*here he died in l&W. Amoof bin tlie Pacific side, the Fay of Carapeacliy 

vorks maj be mentioned hia Fnlhioft on the Atlantic side; width, alwut 115 

iaga, an epic poem, repeatedly translated miles. There have been various schemes 

Ato Enxlish ; his national song of the for conBlructing a canal or a ship rail- 

?otka Lion; and The Children of the way ecroea the isthmus, the most recent 

[lord's Bnpper, translated by LouKfeilow. of the latter sort being that of an Ameri- 

r»(rnivicm.1na. ( ta-gO-ae-gBrpi ), the can engineer named Gads. See Ship 

teguwgnipil ^^pitgj at Honduras, on RaUiooif. A railroad now crosses (he 

:he Rio Grande, abont 3370 feet above Isthmus and a large and valuable trade 

:be sea. surrounded by monntaina, with baa developed. It Is eipecled lo com- 

L venerable old church, a high school, pete with the Panama Canal when lin' 

ind an active trade. Pop. about 35,000. lahed, as furnishing a much shorter 

r^on^Yin (te-geks'in; Teiut Teguew- Atlantic- Pacific route from northern 

Le^eXia l^. >^ ^^^j^ ^, lliard in- ports. 
labiting tropical America. A ruli-zra 

ipeclmen may exceed 8 feet in length, t 

toe^ ore able to swim with great ease and England, in the coun 

rapidity. month of the Teign, ^ 

r^tipran (. te-ber-tn') , capital of Per- by a wooden bridge luii leet in leagiu 

■.ciicinu g-jg^ j^ ,^^ Ajeml, towarda It ts divided into East Teignmouth and 

the northeast of the province, S6 milea West Teignmouth. East Teignmouth, 

louth of the Caspian Sea, at the south- which is the more modern, is almost en- 

!rn base of Mount Elbura. It is 4 miles tirely appropriated as a watering-place. 

in circuit, surrounded by a strong wall. West Teignmouth, the port and principal 

lanked by numerous lowers, with a seat of business, has a safe and com- 

»road dry ditch, and glacis. The city modious harbor. The fisheries employ a 

lias six gates, from which the main considerable number of the inhabitants, 

itreets lead to the bazaar in the center Pop. (1011) 9221. 

jf the t "'--- '"•'" '■- - ' - ■ - —--.-- 

:ed V . _ _, .. _ _. __ ___ 

principar edifice is the citadel-palace instances the teinds now belong t- .^ 

<. toe sbab, which has considersble owners of the land formerly paying then., 

■trength, but little architectural mcriL to the crown, or other proprietors, they 

Daring the summer months the court re- being charged in all cases with the pay- 

noves (on account of the intolerable ment of the parish minister's stipend, 

leat) to more agreeable quarters on the T*1aTTmn Bee AUantea, 

heights to the north, and a third of the ■"■CiauiOH- 

" - 'tel-au't 

riliog leleg~rapli, i 

^, E\- ^ "-- ^ - 

illka, cottons, and articles In Iron. Pop. on a novel system .. „. . 

(in winter) 280,000. whereby a fac stmile reproduction of the 

rehri (tn-re'), a atata of Hindustan, handwriting of the sender of a message 

*■"'"* See Oarhwil. Tehbi is also is effected. See Ttlcgraph. 

I name for the state of Orchha (which Teledn (lel'e-da), a Javanese camiv- 

lee), and for its capital, an ill-built town ■»■****"" orous quadruped, family Mus- 

vlth a pop. of .13,871. telidv, allied to the skunk, and like it, 

Te'h'nfirfl.n (tfl-wi-k*n'), a town in when provoked, capable of diffusing i 

aClltUUrOU jijg grate r,f PiisKin Mot), tniuf .hmnlTiahta .l-n^l, ■ II,. allnlT.H 



Telegraph 



Telegrapn 



or apparatus for coDveyiiiK Intelligence 
bejona the limita at distance at which 
the voice is audible, tbe idea of speed 
being also implied. Thus tbe name nsed 
to be given to- a semaphore or other 
appliances for signaling, whicb are now 
ieoignsted aa lignalinff apparalui. The 



SiDKlt-t 



word telegraph baa come to be restricled 
in its appiicalioti to Ibe electric tele- 
graph, which from ItB power ot rapidly 
convejing elaborate communicstioDS to 
tbe EresteBt distancea has completely out- 
rivaled all others. The electric telegrapb, 
as compriaing the entire nyRtem of ap- 
paratus for tranamitting intelligence by 
electricity, consists esBcntially (1) of a 
battery or other source of electric power; 
(2) of a line-wire or conductor for con- 
veying the electric current from one sta- 
tion to another; (3) of tbe apparatus 
for transmitting, interrupting, and if 
necessary revereing the current at pleas- 
ure; and (4) of the indicator or signal- 
ing instrument. The line-wires for 
overhead lines are usually of iron, pro- 
tected from atmospheric Influence by 
galvanizing or by being varnished willi 
boiled liDseed-oil, a coating of tar, or 
other means, and are supported upon 
posts, to which they are attached by in- 
sulators. (See Intslalor.) In under- 
ground lines the wires are insulated Uy 
a gutta-percha or other non-conduct lug 
covering, and Inclosed in iron or lead 
pipe*. Tbe tialtery and line-wire are 
common to all telegraphic systems ; 
it is in tbe method of producing 
the signals that tbe great variation 
eiiata: but In all of tbem advantage has 
been taken of one or another of the three 
following properties of the current; (1) 
Its power of producing the deSection of 
a magnetic needle, as In the gsilvan- 
ometer (which see) : (2) its power of 
tempomr'lv magnetizing soft iron; and 



(3) its power of prodacisg chemical de- 
composition. 

The needle-telegraph of Cooke and 
WheatBtone is an application of the Brst 
of these properties. This, the earliest 
form of telegraphic instrument, originally 
employed five needles, each worked by 
two wires. The number was subse- 
quentl^ reduced to two, and now only 
one wire is used. This banes vertically, 
but can move to right or left between 
two stops. Tbe signals are formed by 
combinations of the deflections in the 
two directions. These are variously 
combined to represent the letters of tbe 
alphabet, the Morse code being used, Tl,e 
needle- telegraph was never adopted out 
of England, and even here tbe Morse has 
been generally substituted for it. 

The electro-maffnelK ioBtrument of Pro- 
fessor Morse is an application of the 
second of tbe above properties. By 
means of an electro-magnet, an armature 
which is attracted when the magnet in 
temporarily magnetized, a lever move<l 
bjr tbe armature, and a style which moves 
with tbe lever, this instrument impresses 
a message in dots and dasbes on a rib- 
bon of moving paper, and by it forty 
words may be sent in a minute. This 
' dot and dnab ' system whjcb was in- 
vented by Alorse is now in very gener.')! 
use. A modlGcation of thia instrument, 
called a tovnder. in which the lever 
makes audible sounds by coming in con- 




Becslver or Soander. 



duced. This is shown in the illustration, 
which shows the arrangement, by which 
the hammer-head n is attracted, and tbe 
srm II p is brought into contact with 
the pin a. U|ion the cessation of the 
current the spring brings down tbe arm 
upon the pin b. Frequently the MorM 



tehtgmpli 



Tdegrapli 



a neofder mad 
It bene neccHAry that tliis 
AoM prodnoe tliafp and 
JIfltnict impreMMMM; and tbe comnt be- 
iar vcik for sta^ orer 50 milei, a 
nmj^ or nibndiary^ electro-magnetic 
ciraitty is added to it in the case of 
loocer distanceiL The tranflnittina in- 
atmsMBt is a lerer, which, on oeing 

Keand« permits the corrent from the 
ttery to flow into the line-wire daring 
tike time the contact is made. Both on 
aocoont of its intrinsic merits and for 
tbe sake of nniformity the Morse is tbe 
moat extensiveljr nsed system, being that 
in use fan America and on the continent 
of Europe, and being also largely em- 
ployed in Britain. 

Uogbes' printing ielegrapk in tbe in- 
atromeot chiefly used by the submarine 
telegraph companies. It works with one 
line of wife, and has about three times 
the speed of the Morse system, with the 
advantage that the message is printed 
in tlie ordinary Roman type. The ma- 
chine is rather complicated, but its prin- 
ciple can be easily understood. A wheel 
daTing type engraved on its rim is made 
to revolve at a known rate; a strip of 
paper, as fca tbe case of tbe Morse, is 
drswn off a drum over a roller which 
lies under the lim of tbe revolving type- 
wheel ; by means of tbe current tbe roller 
with the paper is raised against the 
type-wheel as the proper letter passes, 
and in this way the despatch is printed. 
The operator works on a keyboard much 
like that of a piano. Chemical tele- 

?;rBphs work on the principle that an 
ron wire pressing against a paper pre- 
pared with cyanide oz potassium or other 
substance will, while a current is passing 
between the wire and the paper, produce 
ft dark streak of Prussian blue or other 
mark, and when the current is inter- 
rupted the streak of pigment is inter- 
rupted. Bonelli's telegraph is worked by 
means of five wires. The message is set 
up in brass types in one line; the let- 
ten are common block letters ; five styles, 
like the teeth of a comb, press against 
the raised portions of the type, and as 
the line of type is drawn through each 
style sends a current along its wire to 
a corresponding style pressing against 
prepared paper at the distant station, 
making a mark on the paper there corre- 
sponding to the raised portion of type 
which sends the current. The chief ob- 
jection to Bonelli's telegraph is the five 
wires necessary between the stations. 
Autographic telegraphs are chemical 
telegrapns, and consist of a message writ- 
ten with a pen dipped in some non-con- 
ducting snbstance <» a surface of tin- 



foil or other ooodnctins BMterial pasted 
on a cylinder which is aaade to revolve 
at a certafai rate; a style presses agalnat 
the anrface, and ia moved op or down 
the cylinder at a certain rate so as to 
describe a Mica! line; a current passes 
between the cylinder and style except 
when the non-condacting writing comes 
between them; at the distant statioa a 
similar cylinder covered with paper pre* 
pared with cyanide of potassium revolves 
at the same rate as the first cylinder; 
and its style being connected with tht 
first style by meana of the telegraph 
wire makes a mark of Prussian blue, 
which is a continuous helix, except whea 
the current la interrupted at the firsl 
style. In this way a copy of the mes- 
aage fai the handwriting of the sender u 
produced at a distant station. Bain**! 
automatic telegraph la Bonelli's tele 
graph, wherein by adopting the Morst 
alphabet one wire is sufficient; and thr 
type is simply a strip of paper witl 
dots and dashes punch^ in it. In addi 
tion to the delicate mirror or reflectini 
galvanometer^ which Sir W. Thomson in 
vented in connection with the Atlantii 
telegraph, that distinguished elect riciai 
invented a self-recording instrument, 
consisting of a light coil of wire, ven 
delicately suspended in a magnetic field, 
the motions of which coil, when a cur^ 
rent is passed through it, are the means 
by which messages are recorded. The 
coil is attached to a very light glass* 
siphon in the shape of an exceedingly 
fine capillary tube, through which ink 
from a reservoir is drawn by electric at 
traction, the reservoir and the moviniC 

Eaper ribbon upon which the ink fallr 
eing oppositely electrified. The ex- 
tremity of the siphon is not in contacT 
with, but only very near the paper. 
When there is no current tbe ink traoe.^ 
a straight line; when the current is 
passing the marks or deviations consti- 
tuting the letters are produced. The 
delicacy and rapidity of this instrument 
are even greater than those of the mirror 
galvanometer, and the siphon recorder 
accordingly is highly valued. 

As early as 1747 Bishop Watson 
showed that signals might be sent througl 
a wire stretched across the Thames by 
discbai^ng a Leyden-jar through it. 
In 1753 there appeared in the Scots 
Magazine a letter signed G. M., in 
which the idea of signaling by means of 
electric discharges is put forward. 
Lesage, 1774, erected at Geneva a tele- 
graph line consisting of twenty-fout 
wires connected with the same number 
of pith-ball electroscopes, each represents 
ing a letter. Beusser, in Germany, pro- 



Td^irapn Telegraph 

posed In th« Buue rear to replace the Wheatstoae and Cooke on tbe Loodon and 
electroacopea by apangled panea exhibit- Blrmtuabani and Qreat Western rail- 
ing tlie fettera themaelvea. Volta'a dis- ways. Tbe wlrea, wbicli were buried in 
covetf of the galvanic pile, and Oeiated's tbe earth, were five in number, each act- 
diacoveiy of electro-magnetiam, by anp- ing on a separate needle, but the ez- 
plylng electricity of a Kind more eaaiiy pensiveness of this plan soon led to its 
retained on the conducting wlrea, at- beinc given up, the double-needle, and 
forded much greater facilities for trans- BnaUy tbe single-needle, system replac- 



mitting slgnaU to a distance. Ampere, liur it. 
in 1820, proposed to ntilize Oersted's This historical sketch may be eom- 
diacorery by employing twenty-four pleted by a statement of the more re- 
needlea to be deSected by currents sent cent inventions of importance in tele- 
through the name number of wires ; and graphic acience. The first great improve- 
Baron Schilling exhibited in Kussia, In meat after the general introduction of 
1832. a telegraph model In which the tbe Morse system came in tbe multiple 
algnats appear to have been given by the or ayncAronoui system, which was first 
deflections of a single needle. Weber suggested as early as 1852. The early 
and QausB carried out this plan In 1833 forms of this system proved unsatls- 
by lesdlng two wires from the observa- factory, but Delany'a later invention, ir- 
tory of GUtlingen to the Physical Cab- troduced about 18K5, supplied a practical 
tnet, a distance of about 9000 feet, multiplex telegraph, by which several 
Tbe signal consisted In small deflections messages could be sent simultaneously. 
«f a, bar-magnet suspended horizontally The priocipte involved is the synchronous 
with a mirror attached, on the plan since rotation of sets of mechanism at opposite 
adopted In Thomson's mirror galvenom- tuia of a tine. The difficulty to be met 
eter. At their request the subject wss is that of maintalnioa perfect syn- 
cameBtly tsken up by Professor Btein- chronism. This system dllfetB in princl- 
At Ptmelud. 



JL T JL IT V TIMS 

Ai PrinliJ. 
^?tiestiton« ' ■ Aatomitle System, 
heil of Munich, whose loveotiona con- pie from that of duplev telegraphy, de- 
tribnted more perhaps than those of any vetoped by a number of inventors, and 
other single Individual to render electric now in general use in America and Eu- 
telcgrapfas commercially practicable. He rope. Gdison's quadruples system, in- 
was the first to ascertain that earth troduced in 1884, Is an improvement 
connections might be msde to supersede upon the duplex. In this two keys are 
Ihe use of a return wire. He also in- provided in the sending circuit, nod two 
vented a convenient telegraphic alphabet, relays, each having a coil in both tbe 
in which, as in most of the codes since line-circuit and com pen sat ion-circuit. 
employed, the different letters of the One key reverses the curreut, and the 
alphabet are represented by different other brings into the circuit three times 
corobinatlona of two elementary signals, as much' battery power, which permits of 
Hla currents were mngneto-eleclric. like the two extra workings. A variety of 
those of Weber and Gauss. The atlrac- other printing telegraphs have sup- 
tion of an elect ro-magnet on a movable plemented that of Hughes, including the 
armature furnishes Ihe means of signal- Phelps and House machine, the Rogers. 
i^g which Is the foundation of Morse's Qray's telautograph, and various others, 
telegraphic system, Introduced in 1844, In Ihe Gray instrument two wires t/r» 
and notable for Its convenient alphabet, used and written messages are repr» 
now in use In all parts of tbe world, duced. The writing Instrument may be 
About the year 1837 electric telegraphs so ordinary pencil, the pen of tlie re- 
were first developed as commercial spec- ceirer being a glass tube, carrying Its 
nlations in three different countries, iok capillarily. The duplication of the 
Steinheil's system was experimented with motions of the pencil at tbe transmitter 
at Mnnlch, Morse's In America, and la performed by current impulses con- 
Wheatatone and Cooke'a In England, trolled by the shortening or leogthenlng 
The first telegraphs ever constructed for of two silk cords to which the pencil Is 
commercial nse were laid down by attached. By a (.-omplei mechanism the 



nph Cable Telephone 

at Ib« tniMmitter are m> dnpll- Thla prindple haa been developed id tlw 

the receiver aa to cause two modem range-Gnder. Acouatic telemeteta 

n amu to abift the recelvlnx record Ihe time between the flaah of a 

g poeiticaiB similar to tboee aa- bod and the hearing ot the report. 

r the Miidius pencil and Ihe silk TelMilofrv (tel-e-ol'O-Jl), the aclence 

1 that the record at the receiver ^^'■^^"'EJ or doctrine of final cauaea; 

n a fac aimile of that at the the doctrine which aaaerta that all thinn 

ter, whether wordi, figures, licn*. which exiat were prodnced bj an intelR- 

lea are made. The transmiaBion Rent beins for the eitd which tber fulfill. 

inii can be made hj thia and T»1*fuui.1im> (tel-e-ft-«('ruB), a senua 

ither inatrnments. *ms««hiiiio ^ ^^j^,, crocodiles, oe- 

printing tetegrapi of recent in- corring In the lower Juraaaic rocka. The; 

the mesaage U prepar"" ■— * -" ' — '" ~'''' ' — ' — "- — ■* 

of typewriling macninu, .- _. 

boles in a paper tape, which an aquatic life. 

fed automalically tbrough a Teleogtei (tel-e-oa'te-I), a large and 

ter, having minute lerere which ■»■»**»*"»''«** important lub-clasa of the 

nnectiODS through the holes In claas of Bahea, distingulahed primarily 

and tend corresponding impulaea by the usually bonif nature of the skele 

wire. The speed of thie insiru- ton as compared with the cartilaginous 

>enda on the rapidity with which skeTetona of some other Bub^lasaes. Al- 

■writer can be worked, as the most all our common fisbea are included 

be sent through the transmitter in this order. See Ichtkyoloay. 

It any speed. Two hnndred or T^lsTintTiv (tel-ep'a- tbl), thought 

>Tds a minuie can be sent. De- ■'■"Ci'tii'"-)' transference from mind to 

' rapidity of these methods, how- mind through intermediste apace. This 

■ simple Morse system still holds word was coined about 18SG by the So- 

. all more rapid ones suffering ciety for Psychical Research to indicate 

me degree of complication. An the supposed cause of various phenome 

ag development of telegraphy is na observed. These were very numer- 

sending messages from moving ons and varied, and sufficed to convince 

This is done b); Induction from many members ot the Society that snch 

iment in the train to an eitemal a power existed, they maintaining that 

lie cost and little seed of this tbe facts observed by them admitted of 

las prevented it from coming into no other explanation. These facts cod- 

ir tbe most recent and one of the sUted of drawings made by a seiislcive 

(resting discoveries In telegraphy when surrounded by others, nho concen- 

ae»» Tetegraphy. trated their thoughts on the object to be 

■anTi flaMp ^^ Submarine drawn; the sucoesses far surpssslng 

upn \jaiue. p^j,^ y,,^ j^^iy (^ ^^ j^^ (^ chance. In ao- 

anh-Dlant (i*e«"<x«»« .(*• dlUon were communications received meo- 

ujju ^iiiuiK rons), an Indian tally from a distance, occasionally a very 

ins plant, with small lateral great one, conveying aome intelligence of 

whicb display a strange spon- a personal character tbat was afterwards 

motion, especially io a warm, corroborated. Many maintain that the 

tmosphere. They Jerk up and phenomena known as spirit communica- 

I if signaling, as many as 180 (ions are telepathic in their origin, and to 

I a minute, and also rotate on sustain thia give a great expansion to tbe 
power of thought transmission. 

: Tdephon. jrS.'iif,U" 

reputed to have gone through man voice or other sounds by i 

ventarea in search of his father electricity and telegraph wires. About 

i close of tbe Trojan war. He the year I860 the Idea that sound-prodnc- 

ero of a French proae epic by Ing vibrations conid be transmitted 

(16W). througb a wire by means of electricity 

t±Af> (tel-em'e-ter), a device for began to be recognized by several men 

'""■ measuring diatances: a of science. Rels of Frankfort invented 

meter. The simplest forms cod- an apparatus which could reproduce at 

'lesc<q>eB eontaioing parallel wires a distant station tbe pitch of a musical 

ly apaced, or there may be two sound by means of a discontinuous cur- 

s at station* of known distance rent along a telegraph wire. A great 

le differmoe in the angles of ob- step in advance was made In 1376. when 

L affording a basis for calcala- Prof. Qraham Bell discovered en articula- 

dUlaiKO ot tlM object observed, tiog telephone which dependa npon tbi 
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Telephone 



Erinciple of the nndalatlng curreot, and eTerjwhere ran 
y raeaae o( wbfch the verj qudlit; of a now an ett«bl 
note, and therefore conversation itself, oat Europ« ai 
could be reproduced at a distant station. Is genersll^ em 
Elisha Gra; bad made a similai' inven- erence to iron. 
tioD at the same time, and Bell and power of electi 
Gra; appli»l for b patent on the same eicbangea eilet 
day, Feb. 14, 18T6, Beirs application Bubscribere to ' 
came first and the patent wae granted places of busii 
bim. The telephone was Grat shown in tiou with ea< 
public at the Centennial Eipoeition of llnea are also i 
18TG. at Philadelphia. Several varieties lines between 
of telephonic apparatus sre now in use for having been j 
ipter-communication between distant greater distanc 
places. The Bell telephone in its com- in America, am 
moD fonn ia shown in the accompanying York and Snn 
cut. A atrong ordinar]i bar-maKDet m into communici 
baa round one of its enda a coil of fine phonic ciimmuii 
eilk-covered wire in metallic communi- twecn the t'nii 
cation with the two tenninala ■*. One telephone haa n 
of Ihe terminaU communicates through a United States 
telegraph wire with one of the terminals other countries. 
of the coll of a precise!; similar Instru- town or village 
ment at the other atation, the remaining cbunge, while ii 
pair of termlDala being connected many thousandi 
The automat 
Almon Strowgi 
does away will 
chanite operntui 
Dutomuticnlly ' 
number by rc' 
attached to the 

'selectors," as 

Telescope, 

set of lenses lii 
of sliding tub 
5ecta are brou 

Bell Telephone Receiver. distinct, Or m 
law of action 1 

through Ihe earth, or through a return sists human vl 

wire. Just in front of the extremity of under all the vi 

the ma^et there is a tbin plate of iron A distant obje 

p. and in front of this again there is the eye is placed I 

moutb-piece of a speaking-tube o. By larze circle, ha' 

this last the sounds to be transmitted are and conseauenl 

collected and concentrated, and falling it is seen la mt 

on the metal plate cauae it to vibrate, tion of the cir 

These vibrations in their turn excite un- pies. Now, wt 

dulating electric currents which corre- is fonnd that 

spond exactly with the vibrations; that convey to the 

ia. with the original sonnds. The elec- pressioQ — all 

trie currents being transmitted to the re- the object is tt 

ceivinf telephone cause corresponding nerve. This li 

vibrations in the. plate or disc in it, and suits from the 

these reproduce to tbe ear the orisinal the eye. The 

sounds. A telephone invented by Edison large object lei 

is based upon the variation of resistance man eye, and 

to the electric current of carbon with quantity of ligl 

variation of pressure. The microphone, or surface: be 

in the invention of wbich both Edison preciable by t 

and Berliver claim priority, is the basis visible by the 

of the carbon telephone. It has not rays of light, 

come Into UK, tho Bell principle being flection, tranvei 



Telescope 



I Kopcf. In fie 1. whkb IHuitntcs Iha 

, refracilDf teleMOp« In Iti simplMt form, 

I A and B are two leaaee of dilKr«nt Eo«u 

> leDSIfaB. Kajs of light from b dUtant 

I object falling upon tLe object-glasi a 

1 are converged to a focus at c. The eye- 

I kImm b, placed at its focal distance trom 

' the point of convergence, gatbera up tbe 

' diverging nys and carries them parallel 



or ai tbe focal length of one lena to that 
of the other. In thii conatnictlon the 
object ii seen Inverted or turned upside 
down, and hence it la unsuitable for ter- 
restrial purposes. To render tlie image 
erect, snil tbuB aliow it in its natural po- 
sition, a more complicated eye-piece, con- 
sisting of two additional lenses, is nec- 
essary. Another refracting telescope, 
consisliDg of two lenses in its simplest 
form. Is called the Galileen telescope. 
It differs from the former in having a 
concave lans for its eyp-glass, which teas 
is placed nearer tbe oDjwt-glnBB than the 




of the reflecting telescope as constructed 
by Dr. Urepory. a a ia a large speculom 
perforated in Ihe center; upon this fall 
(he rays b, a end d, c, whicli are reflected 
to convergence at e. A smaller speculum, 
c, takes up the diverging rnys and r^ 
fleets them, slightly converging, through 
tbe aperture o. where they are received 
by a lens, and, after trauamisaion, they 
intersect at e. and proceed to the eye- 
glass, whence they emerge parallel. Tbe 
magnifying power of this instrument is 
great for its leiiEtb. In the telescope in- 
vented by Sir William Herschel there Is 
no second speculum, and no perforation in 
the center of the larger one placed at the 
bottom of tiie tube. Tbe latter is fixed in 
an iitdiDed position so that tbe imagi 



Telesoopinm TeU 

formed by refiectlon fall* near the loirer through vhom he was appointed surveyor 

■Lde of the tube at ita open end or moDtb, of public works (or Salop. He then ei- 

where it is viewed directly by an eye- changed hia originBl occupation for that 

piece, without greatly interfEring with the of dvil engineer, and was intruBted with 

light ThiE arrangement, in tbe ca«e of the couetructioa of the EUeamere CaoaL 

large reflectors, is impoted by their great In the yeart 1S03 and ISM tbe parlia- 

welgbt and difficult management. Were mentary commissioners for making roads 

it oUierwtse the ordinary coustmctlon and building bridges in tbe Highlands of 

would be preferred, the inclioatiot) of the Scotland, and also those for making tbe 

speculum being a disadvantage. Chro- Caledonian Canal, appointed Telford their 

made aberration, which arises from the engineer, aud thus an immense amount of 

different ref ran gibili ties of the different worlt was carried out by him. Above 

colored rays, and leads to the formation, thirty harbors were built or improved by 

by a lens, of a separate image of a him, some of which, as at Aberdeen and 

bright object for each colored ray, is rem- Dundee, were upon an extensive scale. 

_i!_j ,. ,. ^_=__ .,., ,___ .L_. ._ .,_ '---uded the — — ■- -• - 



by the others. (See Achromatic.) .The 
most powerful refracting telescope yet 
made is that in tbe Yerkes Observatory. 
Wisconsin, which has an object-glaes 40 
inches in diameter. Neit in size is tho 
3p-inch telescope at the Lick Observatorr, 

laraest rpfloctiuR ti-lOKr.i|M'. Itn Iriiit being 
U feet ill dianii'lvr. Thr t'linnKie reUcc- 
tur, now making, wili have a 100-iueh ieni. 
Tpl^wnninm (tel-e-skop'l-ain), * 
leieSCOpiam ^^^^^ ^uthem constd- 
UdoQ, was introduced by I^iuis d« 
LecaJlle in 1751 after eiteoded observa- 
tions. He placed the Tclesenpium be- 
tween Ara and Sagittarius. Tbe coos'el- 
lation is now obsolete. 

Telesciibe (teivscnb) or phono- 

XKlCMiliuv gjjpf, reorder, an instru- 
ment for recording telephone conversa- 
tioDS, perfected by Thomas A. Edison Id 
1914. A phonograph record takes down 
every sound that comes over the wire. th« 
recording apparatus being started or 

stopped by pressing a button. The chief Thomss Telford, 
use of the telescriBe is in fixing exactly 

important business agreements by tele- roads laid in Scotland he engineered ■ 

Rhone ; in case of dispute its decision will system of roads through tbe more inac- 

> final as to what was said by tbe per- cessible parts of Wales, which involved 

sous concerned. tbe erection of the magnificent suspen- 

TAlasnv^'nffti- (tel-«-skrip'tor), a form sion bridge across the Menai Straits, bc- 

leieSCnpiOr )^f prfnting-telegraph gun in 1&20. aud the Conway bridge, be- 

with keyboard transmitter and an auto- gun in 1S22. He employed a system of 

matic receiver of the revolving type-wheel road-making since known as the reKord. 

pattern. The operator strikes the keys In 1800 he was employed by the Swedish 

exactly as if he were writing on a type- government to lay out a system of inland 

writer, and the words come out on a strip navigation through the central parts of 

of paper that unrolls before him, while that kingdom. He died in 1S34, and was 

at the same time the message is being Interred in Westminster Abbey. 

written before the eyea of tbe man at the »r»ll a.„ a i-— i, 

other end of the line. •^^"' ^'^ AlperM. 

Talfnf.1 Thomas, engineer, bom In TpII Wn-LiAif, a famous peasant hero 

AeUOra, j^g^ ,( Eskdale, Dumfries- •'■^"> of Switierland, reputed to have 

■hire ; became a mason and worked at hi^ done some daring and wonderful featj in 

trade in Bdinborgh, which In 1782 he hts reslstanoe to the tyranny of tbe Aus- 

tnitted for London. Here be was be- trian governor Gesrier, but now prowl 

' ■ - ■ Sir William Pultney, t» have been a mythical personage. Ha 



Quitted 



TeU-el-£ebir Tempi 

it said to have beloD^ed to the cnntoD of Telnlterftim (t^^^r-lj), a ajratein foe 

Uri, and to have united with oihers Im- *»*|"**'**"5»* th« aotomatic tru»port 

loDgin;; to this canlon and to those of of goods b; meaoB of electricity devised 

Uutei-w^ldeD and Schw;z in resistiQB the br Fleeminf Jenkin In 1881. It con- 

Auatrians. In particular, having re- slsts of a line of steel rods or cablet ids- 

fused to do homage to GesBicr's bat, set pended from brackets or posts, 70 feet 

upon a pole, he was seized and con- apart, end aervinK at once as a suppor- 

demned to death, but was granted his life ter of weights and a condnctor of elecbic- 

on condition of shooting with an arrow an Ity. Bueketa or other receptades an 

nppte placed on the bead of his own son. hung from the Una by a wheel or pair of 

This he did successfully, admitting at the wheels, and a snual electrical motor, 

same time that a second arroiv he bad hanging below the line, supplies the 

n-BS intended for Gcssler in case of fail- power. Traina of bueketa tilled with 



Lake of Lucerne he 

ashore, and soon a(ti_. — 

wait for Uessler, he killed him. ton and Ferry. 

Tpll^l-lfphir (lel-p-ke-ber'),aTiIIage Tplfllli <tjersh6), a town of Russia, in 

British troops under VV'olaeley defeated milps n.W. of Vllna. It has a population 

those of Arabl Faeba, September 13, of 7700. 

1882. Teln^n C'e-lO'gn), orTELmoA oneof 

Teller (t*l'")i Henet Moobe, states- *'»'*'*6'* the languages of India, be- 

man, was Iwrn at Granger, New longing to the DraTldian group, and 

Xork, in 1830 : died in 1914. He was & spoken In southern India by about twen- 

lawyer in Illinois and Colorado and was a ty-one millions of people. The Telugu 

major-general of Colorado militia in the "re the most numerous branch of the 

CiTil War. In 1876 he was elected to the Dravidian race, but are less enterprising 

United Stat«s Senate ; appointed aecre- than the Tamils. The language is allied 

tarv of the interior in 1882, and in 1886 In roots to the Tamil language, but dif- 

aoa 1891 again elected senator. He fers considerably otherwise. 

wjthdrew trom the Republican party in TMnhnlanil (temltO-Iand), a district 

1898 and was reelected in 1897 as an i-CHlDaiana ^f y,g Transietan Terri- 

iBdependent Free-silver Republican, and tories in eastern South Africa, which are 

as a Democrat in 1903. bounded by Cape Colony, Basntoland. and 

Tellicherrv (tel-i-cberl), a seaport Natal. Tembuland baa an eicellent dl- 

' of Hindustan, in the mate and a fertile soil, which is weU 

presidency of Madras, a healthy and pie- mitcd for pastoral and agricultural mr- 

turesque town, built upon a group of poses. The coast regions ara adapted to 

wooded bills, with a dtadel or castle in the growth of sugar, cotton, and coffee. 

eicellput preservation. It is a mart for The minerals Indode coal and coppet. 

sandalwood, coffee, etc Pop. 231,151. 

Telluriimi OeHHr'i-um), a metal /, . v . ^ . _, 

first recognized as a dis- TemeflVftT (tem'esh-vBr), a town of 

tinct element in 1798. Symbol Te, ■»■«"*«'"'»* Hungary, in the Temes Sa- 



ver; rare, and is mostly obtained in com- squares. The principal buildings are the 
bination with other elements. It com- Greek Orthodox cathedral and other 
bines directly with hydrogen to produce diurchea, the government offlces. town- 
telluretted hydrogen, a highly poiaonaus house, theater, various schools and coi- 
gns. There are two chlorides, the di- j^C^ arsenal, civil and military hospitals. 
cUoride and the tetrachloride. Bromides Tae manufactures consist of woolena, 
and iodides are known. With oxygen it lIlkB, paper, tobacco, etc Held by the 
forms the dioxide and the trioiide, and a Turks from 1S62 to 171S, Temesvar was 
monoxide has been described. Two adds retaken by Prince Eugene. I'op, 72,555, 
exist, tellurous acid and telluric add. T^TTlTlllrAv (tyem-nyi-kov'), a town in 
No well-defined normal suits in whidi ■■■«="^*^*"' the Russian govprnmcnt of 
tellurium acts as a metallic radical are Tambov, on the Moksba. Pop. G737. 
known. Tellurium is found in Transyl- TemDe (tem'p*), Vale of, a beautiful 
vania and other carta of Hunaarv. in the **"**■*" yalley of northern Greece, in 



-Tempera 

by the aQcient po«ts, having Mount was first enacted 

Olympus on tbe north and Mount Oaaa passed similar li 

on the Routh. of the century < 

Tempera, s.. Di,i.,p.r. SS.'!"!. "S," 

Temperance Societies. J'i^i.f^ ".'."SiiS"? 



--- the purpose of inQuencing public and stste prohjbi 

opinion In order to check the evil of in- beginnins in the 

tpniperanee was a society formed at Mor- drunkenneBB bad 

pan. Npw York, in 1»1JS. It was followed and extending to 

in 1813 by the MaBBachuHetta Society for of the North. A« 

the Suppresaiou of Intemperance. In 1, ISll, complete 

1^26 a new impulse naa given to the nine alates, these 

EDOvemant by tbe establishment in Bos- North Dakota, Ue< 

ton on a more exteosive plan ot tbe Blppi, North Car 

American Society for the Promotion of TennesBee. Since 

Temperance, tbe first annual report of grees baa been m 

which announced tbe formation of thirty, cause and nine u 

and the second of 220 auxiliary associa- added to the HsL 

tious. By 1S31 more than 2200 soci^ Arkansas, Coloradi 

ties, embracing 170,000 members, were Virginia, Wasbingi 

in correspondence with the parent so- Among tbe impoi 

ciety. R«>orta of the movemmt In Amer- the temperance n 



Degan to have an effect on the san 

other Bide of the Atlantic Id August, Order of Good Ti 

182d, a society waa formed In Ireland, Saloon League, ( 

and before a year had passed sixty or- Woman's Christia 

ganizations, with 3600 members, were In long nnder the prt 

existence. In 1838 a great Impetus to WiUard, has been 

the tnovemeut was given by the Bev. T^mn^ral-nra 

Theobald Mathew, a Roman Catholic Aemperaiure 

priest, who lucceeded In less than two state of a body n 

years in persuading 1,800,000 of his to its power of ( 

countrymen to renounce the use of ardent other bodies. It i 

spirits. The first temperance society in mospherlc beat of 

Scotland was established at Maryhlll, ular time. When 

near Giasgow, in October. 1829, and tbe having a ' high ' o 

Greenock and Glasgow and West of Scot- It is Implied that t 

land Temperance societies were const i- the body may b< 

tuted soon afterwards. On the 14th of thermometer. See 

June, 1830. (he first temperance society Tp-mnai^+nra j 

in England was founded at Bradford, J-emperaXTire I 

and by the close of the year there were Animal. 

ome thirty associations, Tamnai 

t 10.000 members. These ■'■C"!!'" 

further than tbe reaolve ing to metals, prii 

to abstain from ardent spirite, the use the requisite degre 

of fermented liquors in moderation be- nesB, especially th 

iug permitted. But the principle of total steel the necessary 

abatlnence soon followed. In 1832 the stamping, and othi 

war against Intoxicating liquors of all and suddenly cooli 

iiinda was opened in England by Joseph gree it becomes as 

Livesey of Preston, and by 183S the total beyond that degree 

abatineuce, or teetotal, party had tri- and brittle. TTie ] 

nmphed all along the line, the old tem- siats in plunging i 

perate or moderation party having gradu- into cold water o 

ally disappeared. Of late years many of an excess of hardn 

tile advocates of total abstinence have reheating It until 

■ought to enforce (heir views by legisla- duced or brought 

braled Maine Liquor L_ 

pression ot the manufacture „ ,.. 

of intoxicating beverages), bo called from gr«es of temper _ 

tbe state In which a prohibitory law mt colors which tli 
4—10 



vrrai matemli. and Id tbe a»me law ; and tbe ontcoJDg tenant became co- 
al it Taria witb the tCate of Ibe titled to compenulion from tbe proprie- 
D retard to trmperature aod other tor to an amount Taryiug according to 
■uncca. Tbe rexiitaDce offered to circumstancea. Tbe act contained other 
[ ia called abtoliile teimciiy, that proviaiona giving compeDiation tor im- 
to enuhing, retroaclive tenaeily. provementa, bnt aa It did not anccMd 
«acitr of wood is much greater in in doing away with all grievances a 
rectioo of tbe length of its fiben freah bill waa prepared and paased un- 
LD Ibe transverse direction. With der tbe name of tbe Land Uiw Act, 1881, 
t« mecali tbe proceaaes of forg- wbicb eslabliehed a land commiaaion lo 
a wire-drawing increase tbeir ten- reviae renta, and to fix tbem for fifteen 
in tb^ longitudinal direction ; and Teara. Tbia measure baa been amended 
■leuiU hare, in general, greater by aubaeqaent acta. See Ireland. 
J llian thoae wbicb are aimple. TpnflMCriTn (ten-aa'er-im), a meri- 
il (le'nan, Te-xaille. in foriifl- J.enaMeriin jj^^ division of Bai- 
'** cation, an oul-work or rampart mah, at>out 600 milea in length, and 
in tbe main ditch immediately In from 40 to 80 in breadth, witb an area of 
of the curtain, between two baa- 40,730 square miles. The eaatern bound- 
\a its simpleal form having two ary of the district is formed by a rangt 
ninsiitoling a reentering angle. of mountains from 3000 lo 5000 feet in 
_« Iten'ant), ill law, one who beiibt Tbe coast Is for the most part 
occupies, or haa temporary rocay, and off tbe southern part of it ttac 
lion of landa or tenements, the aea is studded by the Innumerable is)- 
>t wbicb are In another, the land- snda, targe and small, of tbe Mergui 
A U*ont-aX-%cill is one who oc- Archipelago. There are several good bar- 
lands or tenements for no fixed bora, formed by tbe loouthi of tbe river*. 
ither liun the will of the landlord. Teoaaaerim is a hilly and densely wooded 
mt in common is one who bold* region, with here and there tracts of 
!>r tenements along with another or arable land. It passed into tbe handa 
persons. Each share In tbe estate of tbe Britiah at the close of tbe first 
!"~* 1" title, and on the death of Burmese war in 182a Pop. I.IC "« 



■ share goes to bis heirs or T^nliT (ten'bl), a municipsi borough 

* (^-aiit /or Hie is one who ■*■=""/ and seaport of Wales, in the 

1 freehold estate or In- county of Pembroke, on the weat side of 



the duration of which is deter- Carmarthen Bar, on the point and north' 
br the life of the tenant or an- east margin of a rocky peninsula. 11 
An estate for life la generally has a fine old cburcb and several other 
1 by deed, but It may originate by buildings of note, including the Welsh 
cratEoD of law, aa the widow's es- Memorial to tbe late Prince Consort, and 
I dower, and tbe husband's estate carries on a considerable trade in fish 
irteay on tbe death of bis wife, and oysters. It is besides a bathing- 
indforif and Tendnt. place, celebrated for its fine sands, beau- 

nt.riiyli+ a term speciBcally Aful scenery, and agreeable climate. 
Ul-n^ni,, applied ,0 „ irist The old walls of tbe town are still to 
I, long prevalent in Ulster, either some eitent preserved. Pop. 4362. 
ng a permanence of tenure in tbe Tench " leleostean fish, Iwlonging t 
occupant without liability to any ' tbe carp family and genu 

increase ot rent than may be sane- Tmca, ot which T. viilsirU '"■- 

by tbe general sentiments of the tench) is Ihe type. It in! 
inily, or entitling tbe tensnt of a 
Xi receive purchase-money amount- 
so tnany years' rent, on Its being 
>rred to another tenant; the tenant 
also a claim to the value of per- 
t improvements effected by him. 
urse of time the advantages of 
-rigbt granted to tbe Ulster far- 
vere claimed by tbe farmers in tbe 
provinces of Ireland, and the cus- 
)rea<) to a considerable extent. At 
under tbe management of Glsd- 

aiid Bright, the Landlord and Tanch (Tinea cul^ 

t Act of 1870 was passed. By ft 
later tenant-right and other corr 
__ received tbe force ' 



Tender Teniera 

The color li genanilly a greenish-olive coast of Atta Minor, 15 miles southwest 

above, a light tint predominating below, of the Dardanelles, about 6 miles long 

It is very sluggisb, apparpnily inhabitiag and 3 miles broad. The chaoael which 

bottom- waters, and feeding on refuse separates it from the mainland is S miles 

vegetable matter. It is very tenacious broad. The interior of the island is very 

of life, and may be conveyed slive in fertile, and is remarkable for the eicel- 

damp weeds for long distaDcea. The lence of its wines. Corn, cotton, and 

flesh is somewhat coarse and insipid. fruits are also produced. On the eaat- 

TpTiilAr (ten'der), in law, an olfei of ern side of the island, near the sea. is the 

.Liiuuiri. compensation or damages town of Tenedos. Pop. about 4000. On 

made in a money action. To make a it is the little seaport of Tenedoe. 

tender valid the money must be actually Teneriffe (te""*'-'*')! Tenekiffa, the 

produced. A tender made to one of sev- *''"'''■"'■* largest of the Canary 

eral joint claimants is held as made to Islands (which see), Is of an irregularly 

all. A tender of money tor any payment triangular form, and has an area of about 

is legal, and is called a legal tender, if TS2 square miles. It is of volcanic for- 

made in current coin of the United mation, composed principally of enor- 

States : in silver coins less than $1, not mous masses and cones of trscbyte, lava, 

exceeding $10 ; in gold and silver coins, and basalt, which culminate In the Peak 

for any amount : in United States bank of TeneriEfe, 12,182 feet high. The coast 

notes, except for duties on imports and consists of an almost uninterrupted series 

interest on the public debt. of lofty cIIIIb, and the ooly good harbor 

Tender (°b'">"< ■> small vessel ap- is that of Santa Crux, the capital, on the 

pointed to attend a larger one, northeasL The most remarkable feature 

and employed for ber service in procur- of the interior is the celebrated Peak, 

ing stores, etc. In railways a tender is the summit of which forms a crater bait 

a carriage attached to the locomotive for a league in circuit, and from which Is 

carrying the fuel, water, etc. obtained one of the most magnificent 

TpTiHnn (len'dunj, the name given to views in the world. Two eruptions have 

j.iiuuwu. jijg 'sinews' by means of taken place since the coloaiiation of the 

which muscles are inserted npon bones, island ly the Spaniards in 14SNi, namely. 

They consist of bundles of white fibrous in 1T06 and ItOS, and at all times the 

inelastic and very strong tissue diapoeed internal activity of the volcano is indi- 

in bauds, and separated b; areolar or cated bj; frequent streams of hot vapor. 

connective tissue. The principal productions are maiie, 

Tendotome (Cen'dO-tom), in surgery, wheat, potatoes, pulse, almonds, oranges, 

.A, buuw uwuii, ^ subcutaneous knife, guavas, apples, honey, wai, silk, eochi- 

having a small oblanceolate blade on the neal, and wine. Cocniueal. tobacco, and 

end of a long stem, and used for sever- wine are the chief exports. Pop. 138,- 

iag deep-seated tendons without making 008. 

a large Incision or dissecting down to TpneSTnllll (t^nes'mus), in medicine, 

hi. m^t Atiitoiiiiui „ continual inclination to 

nts of the bowels, accom- 

. . _ . panied by straining, but without any dis- 
mal, from Madagascar. It is about two- charge. It is a common symptom In 
thirds the size of the common hedgehog, dysentery, stricture of the urethra, etc. 
TB-nilril i° botany, a curling and TpnisTR (Ien'e-£rz). David, the name 
leaOTU, twining thread-like process ACUiCXn ^^ ^^.^ celebrated artists of 
by whtcli a plant clings to another body the Flemish school, father and son, both 
for the porpose of support. It may be natives of Antweip, In which city the 
a modlQcalion of the midrib, as in the elder was bom in 1582. Having studied 
pea : a prolongation of a leaf, as in under Kubens, he spent six years in 
Nepenthes; or a modification of the in- Borne. On his return he occupied himself 
florescence, as in the vine. The; have principaiiy in the delineation of fairs, 
been divided into stem tendrils and leaf rustic sports, and drinking parties, which 
tendrils. Called also cirrhus, and by the he exhibited with such truth, humor, and 
old authors capreolus and clavicula. originality, that be may be considered the 
T^n^tiTnn (te-n@'bri-0), a genus of founder of a style of painting which his 
Acucuiiv beetles, the type of the fam- son afterwards brought to perfection. 
lly Ten ebrion idle. The larve of one Ills pictures are mostly small. He died 
species (T. moliior) are the destructive in 1&19.— His son was bom in 1010. and 
neal-worma which infest granaries, floor- was taught painting by his father, whom 
stores, etc. he excelled in correctness aod flnish. He 
rn._-j__ (ten'f-dos), an island of became highly popular, was appointed 
xeucuUB ^gjatic Turkey, on the west court painter to the archduke Leopold 



snimber Islandi TenneisM 

lllam, sovemor of the NetherlaDds, Idk the gttat elliptical baifn ot Dearly 

I gave leasonB in palatiDg to Eton 5000 square mlleB, knowD as tbe ' Oar- 

iD ot AuBtris. He BpeciaUy excelled den of TenueBsee. We«t TenDesBee ei- 

>utdoor Bcenes, tboug man; of his In- tend* trom the Tenneasee Biver to the 

on are maBterpleces of color and Mlsslailppl, the bottom landa alonx the 

ipoBitlon. His general sabjecta were latter atream being a low, flat, alluvial 

'B, markets, merry- makings, guard- plain, coteied with forests and with many 

ms, taverns, etc^ and his pictures, lakea and swamps. The Unaka Moun- 

icb number over 700, an found in all tains, a wcCion of the Great Smoky 

importantpublic and private gallerie* range of the Appalachian chain, run 

Europe. His etchluKB are also highly along the eastern frontier, and have an 

«med. He died at Brussels in 1690. average elevation of 5000 feet above the 

nirah^r Talanila See Timor sea. The Mississippi, with the Tennes- 

nimoer ISianaS. j_„^, ,^ ,„j (^e Cumberland, drains three- 

nnnnt (ten'ant), WnJJAU, a Scot- fourths of the State. The two latter are 

uunuii j^gjj J ^f Bome note, bom navigable for a considerable distance, 

^DStnither, Fi^hire, in TiSi, stndled and other rivers with numerous tribu- 

some time at the University of St. tarles supply valuable water power. 
IrewB, and becoming a good oriental The climate is very healthy, the mean 
mist, was in 1836 appointed to the temperature of winter being 3T.S°, and 
ir of oriental languages in St. Mary's oE summer 74.4°. West Tennessee is 
Uege, St Andrews, dying in 18&4. eitremely fertile and produces corn and 
I chief production is Antter (that Is, cotton abundantly. Middle Tennessee 
itruther) fair, a humorous poem of Is generally fertile, also the valleys of 
ttish life in the same stanza as the east The principal grain crops are 
roQ's Don Juan, which It preceded, Indian com, wheat and oats; and cot- 
ig published in 1812. Besides Atnter ton, tobacco, hey and forage are ei- 
r, Tennant was the author of several tensivel; cultivated. The rearing aod 
er poems and some dramas. None of fatteniog of live stock are carried on 
m, however, attained any success, under peculiar advantages, and Immense 
immars of the Syrlac and Cbaldee numbers of hogs grow up on the mast 
gues were also published by him, of the forests, which cover a very large 
nnent ^^^ Jaues EitEBSon, states- area. The wool clip is large and eicel 
""'^•"'j man and writer, was bom at lent and much attention is paid to line 
fast in 1794, and educated at Trinity breeds of horses. The must valuable 
lege, Dublin. From 184S to 1850 he minerals are coal and phosphate, which 
> civil secretary to the govemnieot of are very abundant the coal deposits un- 
rlon ; in 1852 he was secretary to the derlying 5100 square miles. Gold, ailver, 
ir-law Board ; and from 1852 to 1867 copper and lioc are also found, and there 
held the post of secretary to the Board is a small output of iron ore and lime. 
Trade, on retiring from which be re- Tennessee is rich in fine marbles, lime- 
red a baronetcy. He was the author stone, and other building stones. There 

several books of travel and other is some output of clay, barytes and metal- 

rks, the moat important being a valua- lie paints, and considerable bauxite. Pe- 

account of Ceylon (1859, two vols.), troleum, sulphur, chalybeate and salt 

died In 1869. springs are plentiful. The lumbering in- 

n«AQaap (ten-es-se'). a sonth-cen- teresC is very great aod the lumber and 

iiucBBce (j,gj g(g(g ^f ^^g American timber induatnea lead all others. Other 

Ion, bounded on the north by Ken- manufactures are Sour and gristmill 

ky and Virginia, east by Xortn Caro- products, foundry and machine shop prod- 

I, south by Georgia, Alabama, and ucts. cars aod general shop constructioQ, 

isissippi, and west by Arkansas and oil. cottoosi'ed and cake, etc. Besides the 

laouri ; area, 42,022 square miles, facilities for traSic afforded by the nnvig- 

inessee is popularly divided into three able streams, internal c( 

:ions. East Tennessee, an citensive further provided for by a_ ^^ 

ley, end agriculturally one of the most tern of railways. Among the educational 

■ortant sections of the State, stretches establishments stand the University of 

m the eastern boundary to the mid- Tennessee at Knoiville, the Univeraity of 

of the Cumberland table land, which Nashville, Vanderbilt and Flak Uoiver- 

nn average elevation of 2000 feet sities, the last for colored students. I'he 

ive the sea, and abounds in coal, iron, chief towns are Nashville (the capital), 

! other minerals. Middle Tennessee Memphis, Chattanooga, Knoiville. The 

ntds from the dividing line on the first aettlemenls in this State were 

le land to the lower Tennessee River, made shortly l>efore the Revolution, and 

I Is a region of fertile terrace*, Includ- io 1T84 the settlers organized the State 



ot FrankliD, which existed until 1788. Cambridse, whe 
In nw it was admitted to the UniOD aa cbancellor'a med 
the State of Tennessee. It Joined tbe verse entitled 'i 
Soathern Confederacy in 1861, though 1827 he bad p 
a treat mejorit; of the inhabitants of with bis brother 
Kast Tennenee were Unlmists. Pop. Brothert, but hi 
(1910) 2484,789; (1S20) 2,337,885. said to date frou 

Tennessee. " P''", 'onned by the a volume eoUtle 
' nniou of two streams m It was not recei 
the eastern part of the Slate of Tennes- by the pnblic, al 
iee. Sows southwest, passes through Uie by many to co 
nortbem part of Alabama, then flows guishes the true 
north throuBh the western part of was sufficient t< 
Tennessee and Kentncliy, and enters the prepare a secot 
Ohio, of which it is the largest tributary, peared in 1833, t 
about 10 miles beiow the confluence of as A Dream of . 
the Cumberland. Length, 1200 miles. A of Art, (Enone, ' 
great dam was completed on the Tennes- others. At this 
^t^V '" ^^^^' """* ' power plant with loss in the deai 
60,000 horsepower opened at Hale"* Bar, Hallam, and thi 
a (ew miles from Chattanooga. The dam, cism which his 
which IS 1200 feet in length, with an Blackwood't Mat 
average height of D2 feet, holds up n lake Review, may E 
dO miles long, and lets pass a larger silence. It was 
voJame of water than passes over any again appealed t 
other navigable nver dam m the United tion of bis poei 
SUtes. The power house and lock are It Is from this 
equaUy gig^tlt work beginning 

Tenniel (f,^T*n. Johk, a (amoua tion. The coll. 
J 1 ,dJ!'''"t^"*°'' WMOora "t I*"- eluded Morte d 
1* . JP*- J ?j* f" •4'"'*' entirely The Hag Queen 
■elf'tanght, and his first picture was ex- all of which 1 
hibited while he was little more than a acknowledged,' ei 
boy. He painted one of the frescoes in high among modf 
the House of Parliament in 1845; in was more than 
1^1 became connected as an illustrator that immediately 
with Punch; .and he i^ illnstrated The Prince**, 
many hooks, including ^»op'» FabUi, Memoriam (185 
Inaoldtbv Legends, Alice'* Aiventurei in at his friend A 
Wonderland, etc. He died in 1914. Ode^ntheD^ 

Tennis e^''^), a f^ame in which a liagton (1852). 

lull is driven continually great poem attei 
against a wall In a specially constructed ship (1^0) npi 
court, and caused to rebound beyond a worth. After tl 
line at a certain distance by several passed without . 
yenons striking it alternately with a our language, j 
racket, the object being to keep the ball was published In 
In motion as long as possible without followed in 1858 
allowing It to fall to the ground. The Foemi, in 1864 
game was Introduced into England in other Poem*, in 
the thirteenth century, and continued to the Bongs of th 
be very popular with the nobility to the Oareth and Lyn 
reign of Cbarles II. The modem game volume, which in 
of rackets is a descendant o( tennis, ment, comptetlni 
(See Rackett.) Laicn T'ennii is a re- known as the J 
cent modification of the game. See 1855 the Uniyen 
Lavm Tennit. on Tennyson th< 

TennvilOTl (ten'l-sun), Alfred, Lobd, C.L., and in 186 

too Tennyson, rector of Somersby, In orary fellow. S. 

Lincolnshire, was born at the same place, had bad printed 

Angnst &, 1809. He received his early a poem entitled 

education from his father, attended 1879 this was re 

Lontb Orammar School, and in due a sequel entitle' 

course pfoceeded to Trinity College, Id the following 



Tenor Teocallia 

tn4 oth*^ Pomu. Anooc hi* later «oin> befng counted bj tbe nomb«r of plus tltat 

poaitiool are tbe dramaa, Queen Marp are caused to faU. 

il875), Harold (1876), and The Cup, Tenreo ^^ Ttnnc. 

be latter wm ancceasfally produced by ■»■»•*"»•"• 

Ut. Irriiu at tbe LjueDm Tbeatre In Tent * portable dwelUnt-vUee, formed 

1881. aa liad also becu Queen U»rf. *vuv, agugHy ]q tbe ainipleat maimer, 

Tke Faleon, another drama, waa pro- of canTas, (or instaoce, atretcbed with 

duced by Mr. and Ure. Kendal in 1882, cords upon poles. Tents are much uaed 

and The Promise of May was brought for private purposea and everfwbere for 

ODt at tbe Globe Theatre tbe same ^aar. army ahelter. The aoldiera' tenta in the 

Tht Cup and The Falcon were pubhahed United States army have ridged torn, 

as a aingle Tolnme in 1884, sod in the while those of the Brlti?*- -"— 

aame year appeared tbe historical drama cular. supported by a 

of Beckei. In 1880 amwared Tireiia* tbe center 10 reet high. 

and other Poemt; la 1S8G Lockilev Halt: Tentaille <tcn'ta-kl), id sooiogji an 

Sixtf Ymrt After, which also included ■*-*'^ "««'*»* elougnted appendage pro- 

The PromUe of Mag; and in 18Sd ceeding from tbe bead or cephalic ei- 

Demeter and other Poemt, this iaat tremity of many of tbe lower animals, 

Toliime containing work of as bigh a and ated as an instrument of expiora- 

qualilj as any of his previous writings, tion and prehension. Thus tbe arms o( 

TennysOD was raised 10 the peerage id the BeB-aneQion& the prehensiJe proces- 

1884 as Baron Teuayson of Aldworth, ses of the drrlpeds and annelida, the 

Sussex, and Freshwater, Isle of WighL c^balic feet of the cepbalopods, the 

Few writers have developed so rare a barbs of Gahes, are termed tentacle*. 

master; of English a* a poetic instrument, TcTitapnlitPH (len-tak'tl-llts), a geaas 

and bis works have a high rank in the ^cnwH-uiitco ^^ j^^j, ^i^^j,^ ^^^^^ 

literature nf tlie aineteentQ ceniory. He abundantly in Siberian and Devoniso 

died October 6, 181>2. — His brother strata. Some writers regard them u 

Chaoles (bom 1808: died 1ST&) as- tubicalar annelids, while others refer 

Bumed the name of Turner hj royal them to the pter™>dB. 

license on aucceedhig to property at the T»Tit1i>*A'Hn "** Satc-ftie*. 

death of his grandmother. He published, ■»-C"i'i*»': ""• 

in conjunction with his brother, i'oems T^n'trrm. <•' Tbsttkis. See Dea- 

iy Tteo Brother* (E-outb. 1827), now a *^" '■J'*'** derah. 

great bibliographical rarily. He l>ecame TAnnirnntrpR (ten-fl-i-ros'trSi: slen- 

Jicar of GFaaSy, Lincolnshire, in 1835. -lenTUrOSXreB ^er-beaked), one of the 

aud published iSonneff (1804), Small four sections into 

Tableaux (1808), and Sonnels, Lvric; which the order 

and Tranilationt (1873). Insessorea of^ 

Tannr (ten'ur; In Italian, ienoret, in birds is divided. 

ACUUr jj,^gjj._ ,, ji,g j^j,^ delicate of This group, rep- 

the two adult male voices, and its com- resented bv the ^ 

pass generally extends from C in the baas humming-birds, 

to O or A in the treble. The qualities creepers, -•■"- 

of the tenor render it suitiihlo to the birds, boo) 

expression of tender and delicate i^c, Is character-l 

M^Z, sentiments. In a vocal composi- fzea V the gener- 
ic^ tion of four parts, for miied voicpii, ally elongated 
ft— the tenor forms the second middle bill, wblrh nau- Hsins o 

part, deeper than the alto, but ally tapers to a , «. Sun bird t»«,_. ...._ 

higher than the baaa; hut in a song of point. iT7alha^ ^^S^Sh^ 

the four male voices the tenor, as the Ta«TirAB Seal EnroMsn Nuthslch 

first voice, leads the chief melody, and aa Acnures. j^^^ (s«(o iuroj.™). 

the second ?■ the higher middle voice. Tenure of. 

The clef of this voice Is the C clef, placed Ton*>ollio (te-n-kal 'ia; 'houses of 

upon the fourih line of the staff, as *cw*,ttiiiB ^j^j')^ tbe name given to 

here shown. the ancient temples of Mexico, of which 

TeHTlins ** <^omraon game In the iliere are eitensive remains. They were 

* *^ ' United States adopted from generally solid four-sided truncated 

tbe older English game of ninepina. The pyramids, built terrace-wise, with the 

iiiuH (round pieceH of wood) are set up- temple proper on the platrorm at tbe 

I (riangiilar form at tbe end of summit.. They were constructed of earth. 




level jilatform,^ and jire iwwled faced with brick, and many still r 



a long lev^. _ _, — .j...,., ^^^ ...,..., 

ilownV round bowl" of varied siie rolled in a more or less perfect state. The 
jowu Ibe length of the platform, the came principal existing specimens are those 



Teos Terence 



of CholulA, near Mexico, and of Paleo- atudies at Haarlem, aod afterwards 

ae, ii Sncatan. See CMiila aod vietted Germany, Italy, Spain, England. 

-'aienque. and France. On the meeting of the 

Teos (^'<>*)> o' Txioa, anciently a peace congresa at MUnster in 164S tie 



Pi 



I: of Ionia, in painted the aiitwmbled plenipotentiarien, 

Asia Minor, opposite Samos, the birtb- which is now in the National Gallery. 
place of the poet Anacreon. London. He aubBequently visited Madrid, 



\', 



Tenic t'S-P*''J» * town of Mexico, in London, and Paris, whence he returned 

*^ the Htate of Jalisco, pleasantly to OTeryssel, married, and became burao- 

aitnated and rendered pecnliarly attrac- master of Deventer, djing in 1681. HiH 

tire by terraced gardens and sbady portraits and pictures of social life ar» 

promenades. It has manufactures of remarkable for elegance. He excelled in 

woolens and sugar, and mines in the painting textile fabrics, particularly satiir 

neighborhood. Pop. 15,488. and velvet. 

TenlitZ (tilplitz), or TiiPLlTZ, a town T*rre (te'«*' >b a legal life-rent 

*^ of Northenr Bohemia, pleas- ■^■^'■^^ amounting to one-third of her 

antly situated In a valley between the deceased husband's landed estates rec(^ 

Erzgebirge and Uitlelgebirge, with a nized b; the law of Scotland tn favor 

castle and Gne park and gardens. It has of a widow wbo has not accepted of any 

celebrated thermal baths. Tbe springs, special provision, 

seventeen in numt>er, have a temperature T*r/>*ira (ter-s&'e-ri), 

varying from 99°.5 lo 108°.5 and are ■i''*^''""' tbe Atlantic, .. 

efficacious in cases of gout and rheuma- Azores; greatest length, 20 miles; aver- 

tism. Tbe bathing eslnblisbment is very age breadth, 13 miles; area, 223 square 

complete, and during June and July the miles. Tbe soil possesses great natural 

whole town is filled with visitors. Pop. fertility, and heavy crops of grain, pulse, 

24,420. etc., sad abundance of oranges, lemons, 

Tat^i Bee Tarvi and Bimilaua. and other fruits are produced. Tbe cap- 

"'■*'""• ital is Angra. Pop. 48,770. 

Tprnmn (ta'ra-mO), a town of South- Terebinth (ter*e-binth), the common 

Aeramo ^^ j(^,y ^^^^^0.1 of the prov- ACrcumm ^^^^ j^^ various resinous 

' — of same name, in an angle formed exudations, both of a fluid and solid na- 

the confluence of the Tordino and ture, such as turpentine, frankincense 

ezEOla. It is the see of a biabon, and and Burgundy pitch, Canada balsam, etc. 

Das an old, though modernized, cathedral Tbe volatile oil of various of these 

and remains of Roman baths and theater, resins is called oil of terebinth, or oil of 

Pop. 10,508. turpentine. Terebinth is also a name 

Teranlliin ('er'8-Iin')r household del- for the turpentine-tree <which see). 

" ties or images, reverenced Tsrp'hm.tTllfl (ter-e-brat'O-la), a ge- 

by the ancient Hebrews. They seem to ^^'■^"'■'^-^'■°- nus of deep-sea brachio- 

bave been either wholly or in part of pod bivalve molluscs found moored to 

human form and of small size, were re- rocks, shells, etc. One of the valves is 

S.rded ss penatet or household gods, and perforated to permit tbe passage of a 

some shape or other used as domestic Beshy peduncle, by means of which the 

oracles. They are mentioned several animal attaches Itself. There are few 

limes in the Old Testament. living species, but the fossil ones are 

Terfl.toIo?V (ter-a-tol'a-ji), tbe divia- numerous, and are found most abundantly 

* * 6/ ion of pbyaiologicnl and in the secondary and tertiary formations. 

anatomical science devoted to the investi- Teredo (te-rS'do). See 3hip-icorm. 
gation of abnormalilies in the structure 

-' ---■--' i plants, and to the deter- T^rpk (tyft'rek), a Russian river which 

IKs ..raop n<>>„» nt thu J-^^ CA. ^ihi/'omiIb Frnm MniinF KaSbek, 

, , mh^r of 

TarViiiiTn (ter^i-nm), was tbe name branches; total course, about 300 miles. 

xeruiUIU j^^^ (^ ^ supposed earth- T<«rPTlfP iter'ens), in full Publics 

melal now found to be nearly identical ■»■'=*'="*'<' TKBEMTiua Ania (that is. 

with erbium, and which haa l>eeu resolved 'the African'), a celebrated Roman 

into several elements. comic writer, born in Africa, b. c, 195, 

Terlmrir <terl)urg), or Tebborch, and while a child bought by Publius 

6 Gebabp, a Dutch portrait Terenllus Lucanus, a Roman senator, 

and genre painter, bom at Zwolle. near who took bim to Rome and gave bin a 

Overyssel, about 1G17. His father, a goof] education. Hie master having 

hiittorical painter, gave him bis flrxt les- emancipated him. the ^oung African as- 

sons In painting. He continued bis sumed the name of his benefactor, and 



Teresai 



Temate 



soon acquired reputation and friendi. 
About the year 161 he went to Greece, 
where he translated 108 of Menander^a 
comedies. His translations appear to 
have been materials for future works 
of his own. Six comedies of Terence's 
alone are extant, and these are all he is 
known to have Produced — The Andrian; 
The Eunuch; HeautontitnoroumenoM, or 
the Belf-iormenior ; Phormio, or the Poro- 
»ite; Hecyra, or the Stepmother; and 
The Adelphi, His language is pure; but 
in originality and imagination he is in- 
ferior to his predecessor Plautus. 
Teresa ^^' (^^^'"®)* ^^ Theresa. 

TereUS t^^^^^)* ^^ PhUomeHa, 

TatIihiia M'abt Viboinia Hawes 
AeruuuCy (« Marion Harland*), Amer- 
ican author, bom in Virginia in 1881. 
She began to write for the papers in 1846, 
and became a frequent contributor to the 
magaxines. In 1856 she married the Rev. 
B. P. Terhune. Her many books include 
Bunnybank (1866), Common Sense in the 
Household (1871), and Marion Harland*9 
Complete Cook Book (1903). 
TatIivti (ter-lit'sS), a town of South 
J.C1U/./.1 i^jy^ jjj ^jj^ province of Bari. 

It contains a palace, with a good collec- 
tion of pictures; and two churches, one 
of them enriched by some pictures of 
Titian. Pop. 23. 394. 
Termini (ter'm«-n6).atownof Sicily, 
^^^^^ in the province of Palermo, 
on a height in a rich and well-oultivated 
district, near the mouth of a river of the 
same name, which falls into the Tyr- 
rhenian Sea. It is surrounded with 
walls, and defended by a strong castle. 
Com, oil, olives, and other products of 
the district are exported, macaroni is 
lari^ely made, and there is an active 
fishing industry. It is noted for its 
thermal saline baths, and contains many 
antiquities. Pop. 20,633. 
Termites (ter'mlts), a family of 
*^^^^ neuropterous insects, also 

known by the name of white ants. They 
have little affinity with the true ants, 
which are hymenopterous, although they 
resemble them in their mode of life. 
They are chiefly confined to the tropics, 
and are found very plentifully in Western 
Africa. They unite in societies, build- 
ing their dwellings in the form of pyra- 
mids or cones, 10 or 12 feet high. These 
dwellings, which are so firmly cemented 
as to be capable of bearing the weight 
of three or four men, ai-e divided off 
jnto several apartments as magazines, 
chambers, galleries, etc. Every colony 
of termites consists of a king and queen, 
both of which are much larger than the 



other merobers of the colony, and of 
workers and soldiers without wings. 
The king and queen are the parents of 
the colony, and are constantly kept to- 
gether, attended by a detachment of 
workers, in a large chamber in the heart 
of the hive, surrounded by stronger walls 
than the other cells. The queen is al- 
ways gravid, the abdomen oein^ enor- 
mously distended with eggs, which, as 
they are dropped, relays of workers re- 
ceive and convey in their months to the 
minor cells throughout the hive. At the 
beginning of the rainy season a num- 
ber of winged insects, both male and 
female^ are produced. These, when ma- 
ture, teave the hive for a nuptial flight, 
then shed their wings, and become the 
kings and queens of future colonies. 
The soldiers and workers, both neuter, 
or of no fully developed sex, and differing 
merely in the annature of the head, are 
distinct animals from the moment they 
leave the egg, the young differing from 
the adult ofthe same class only in sixe. 
The duties of the workers are to build 
the habitations, make covered roads, nurse 
the young, attend on the king and queen, 
and secure the exit of the mature 
winged insects; while to the soldiers, 
whose mandibles are ];>owerfully devel- 
oped for that purpose, is committed the 
defense of the community, which duty 
they perform systematically and with 
desperate courage. There are many 
species of termites, all of which are 
fearfully destructive to wood, destroying 
the timbers of houses and all sorts of 
wooden furniture. Entering from under- 

J ground, they hollow out the interior, 
eaving only a deceptive shell, which in 
the end collapses. 
TermOnde. ®^ Dendermonde, 

Tern (^^^^^^^ hirundoh^ or Sea-swal- 
LOW, a genus of birds included in 
the gull family. The terns are distin- 
guished by the long, slender, and straight 
bill, long and pointed wings, and forked 
talL The legs are relatively shorter 
than in the ^ulls. The common tern or 
sea-swallow is a very active bird, seem- 
ing to have a ceaseless flight, and feed- 
ing upon small fishes. Its average length 
is 15 inches. The color is black on the 
head and neck, and ashy gray on the 
upper parts generally. Fourteen or more 
species of teras are found on the coasts 
of North America. 

Tp-mof A (ter'nat), one of the Molucca 
Aeruiiire igi^nds, in lat. 0** 48' n., Ion. 
127^ 19' E.; area, about 25 sq. miles; 
contains a remarkable volcano (6600 
feet), and produces tobacco, cotton, sago, 
sulphur, saltpeter, etc The town Ter- 
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Date te the leat of a native SQltan and ocher 



ocher employed In painting, and obtained 
from Italy. ^ It Is calcined before beiof 



Temi ('^'''1^: ancient Interamna), a used as a pitmeot, and la thus known aa 

town of Italy and b bishop's bamt sienna, 

see. in the province of PeruRia, on an TpTTa Jnnnnipa. See OotecAii. 

Island formed by the Nera. It has a ^^"^ tittpoiuca. 

handsome cathedral (1053, architect TerranoVA (ler-rt-nO'vA), a town of 

Bernini), several other chorches, and ^^■"■'•'"''V" Sicily, in the province of 

some Roman antiquities, including the Caltanissetta, on the Mediterranean, near 

remains of an amphitheater. The cele- the mouth of the river Terranova, was 

brated falls of Telino or Teml are about founded in the thirteenth centurj by the 

5 miles distant from the town. They emperor Frederick II on the site of the 

were originally formed by the Romans ancient Oela. It is defended by a itrong 

to carry off the surplus waters of the castle, and contains several handaome 

Velino, which were constantly inundat- churches. There is some export trade In 

ins the rich plains on Its banks. Fop. com, wine, fruit, snlpbor, and aoda. 

(T906) 20,23a Pop. 22,018. 

Temstroemiacese ^'t'?'**^^ ■"!:?'■ Terrapin Cer'a-pin), the popular 

Av ..«vtw4u*»vv» Be-e),anat. order **'*»'*i'"» name of several species of 
of polypetaioua dicotyledonous plants, fresh-water or tide-water tortoises con- 
consisting of trees or shrubs, with alter- stituting the family Emjdn, distinguished 
nate, simple, usually coriaceous leaves by a borny beak, a shield covered wltb 
without stipules. The flowers sre gener- epidermic plates, and feet partly webbed. 
ally white, arranged In axillary or They are active in theli habits, swim- 
terminal peduncles, articulated at the ming well and moving with greater 
base. This order Is one of great eco- agility on land than the land-tortoises, 
nomlcal Importance, as it includes the They are natives of tropical and warmer 
genus Thea, from which the teas of com- temperate countries, many being natives 
merce are obtained. The favorite garden of the United States. They feed on 
camellia also belongs to it. Hie plants vegetables, fish, reptiles, and othei 
belonging to the order are principally In- aquatic animals. Their flesh Is much 
habitants of Asia and America. esteemed. One species, called the salt- 
Tfimai^linrp (tftrp-sik'o-re), one of water terrapin (ifaladUMntu ooitoen- 
lerpsicnore ^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^ .^^^^^_ ,^^, j^ abundant in the salt-water 
resB and patroness of tha art of dancing marshes around Cbarlestown. The 
and lyrical poetry. chicken tortoise (Emys reticiUaria), so 
Teiracina (ter-rA-che'nA; ancient, named from Its flavor. Is alao an esteemed 

Anmar), a seaport of American species. 

Italy and a bishop's see. In the province TAi>i>aa See Trai*. 

of Rome, on a gulf of the same name. ACITaB. 

It has a handsome episcopal palace, and T»rr> Van^A ( ter'e-het }, a city, 

a cathedral, in a kind of Italo-Byzantine *"*cii»ui.c county seat of Vigo 

style, on the site of an ancient temple. Co.. Indiana, on Wabash River, and on 

Pop. TS07. New York Central, Pennsylvania, Chicago 

Tpttr. rntffl. (ter'a kot'a: Italian, & Eastern UlinoiB, and Chicago, Terre 

ACim ^JUi.i,» 'baked earth'), baked Haute & Eastern railroads, 72 miles w. 

clay or btirned earth, a similar material by s. of Indianapolis. It has flour mills, 

to that from which pottery Is made, packing plants, glass works, foundriex, 

mncb used both In ancient and modem canneries and manufactures of castings, 

times for architectural decorations, slat- Iron and steel, chemicals, wheels, gar- 

ues. figures, vases, and the like. As ments, etc. There is abundance of coal. 

now made it usually consists of potters' shale and clny. It has the Indiana State 

clay and fine powdered silica. It is pro- Normal, Rose Polytechnic, St. Marrt-of- 

duced of many different colors, the most tlie-Woods and other schools. Pop. (1910) 

pleasing being a rich red and a warm 58,1S7; (1920) 66,083. 

cream color. I^rge numbers of ancient T^rr^ll (ter'el). a city of Kaufman 

statues, and especially statuettes, of terra ■^^'■^^'^ Co., Texas, 32 miles e. of 

cotta have been found In recent times, Dallas, on Texas & Pacific and Texas 

the moat charming being the production Midland railroads. It baa large cotton, 

of the city of Tanagra In Northern Qreece livestock, grain and general farm Inter- 

(BtBOtla). ests. Has cottonseed-oil and flour mills, 

To-n^ f1«1 liSioiyn (fwa'gO ). See compress, overall_factorT. and railroad 

lerra aei JlHegO i<i^^i^ p^ggo. shops, seat of Texas Military College 

T_ _ Ai Q-iAima fde-sE'en-na), a ana North Texas Hospital for Insane. 

Terra dl Sienna i„„ t"„";i„; pop. S349. 
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TannMi- (ter'i-cr), the same orietnaUj ISW, wheu she married and left the suse. 

lemer 'pventu aiy variety 't dog »!'<' returned in 18ti7. and [n 1888 ap- 

that dug or burrowed iD the ground in !'?'"«<' f . ^^^ '^f^"". Theater with 

pumuit of its quarry. Its present uiie is J"''"^? Irvmg with whom -he after- 

reatricted to amall or moderately «ma11 The 6„ t™ Stl?^ AmLrhe^UT^rS 

dog» of a number of breeds The type of ^re /"onio. PonHse, aaS OpAdia, ahe 

the (Jm8 is the fra terrier (9. v.). Ter- playing the last to Irving'a flamJe*. 

riers vary in Bue from the toy black and T^iManlianiTiiy ( ter - akel' ing ) , an 

tan, and Yorkshire, very small breeds, to *ci Bi-^ciixiig jgiand of the Nether^ 

the Airedale {q. v.), the largent and lands, 10 miiea off the coast of Friesland, 

heaviest ot the class. The bull terrier, between the islands of Vlieland and 

as its name implies, ia a cross between Ameluud. It ia about IS milea long by 

the bulldog and the smooth-coated white 3 broad. Is flat and sandy, and exposed 

terrier of early time. It is a quick, agile '" '«'"'? parts to inundation. The in- 

and powerful dog. of unfailing courage, habitanla are chiefly pilots and fishei^ 

and has been much used by the aporting ™p°' I'op- 3G85. 

fratemltj aa a pit dog. that is. a dog used Tertian FCVer, ^^ ^*^- 
(or fighting when matched against one of „ „ . 

Its own breed. The Boston terrior is an TertiaTV FomiatiOIl. ^** C«^<V1<. 

American breed, originated about 1870. *""'"J ■»-"*"io"""' 

It arose from breeding a brindle three- Tertnllian ( ter- tul yan ), In Ml 

quarter English bulldog which had one- *"••*"**•" Qvintus Scptiuiub Flo- 

quarter terrier, and a pure white terrier Ktfa TEBTirijjiNiJs. the earliest Latin 

of stocky build and low on the legs. A father of the church whose works are 

further breeding and selection of this type eilaiit, flourished chiefly during the 

as developed by the aboye ctobh, resulted reigns of Sfplimius Severos and Cara- 

in the standard Boston terrier, whose calla (a, d. 103-217), became a preabyter, 

characteristics are a screw tail, a white and continued orthodoi till he bad 

blaie on the face and on chest and feet, reached middle age, when he w^it over 

a fine short and bright coat, and a deep, to the Montanists (see Montanui), and 

broad chest It is a good tempered, cour- wrote several books m their defense. His 

ageous dog. There are many other breeds most celebrated work is the Apologia, a 

ot terriers, as the Scotch, the Skye. the formal defense of Christianity addressed 

Bedlingtoo, the Weigh and the Irish to the Roman magistrates. Among 

(g.v.). a very popular breed. other works wboae [leritd is not known is 

Territorv (ter'i-tor-i), a section of ■*'i;'.cr»u* Hcrmogenem, ia which Ter- 

j.ciiii,uijF jjj^ national domain not lullinn maintains the doctrine of the 

yet admitted to statehood. It has a gov- creation of the world out of nothing as 

emor, appointed by the President, with gpposed to the eternity of matter per te. 

a legialature of certain limited powers. "I"* viorkB ot Tertulliun display great 

At present there are two — Alaska and learning, much imagination, and a keen 

Hawaii wit, but their style U bad. They are 

Terror (ter-er), Rmow of, the term '^'''^?? valuable for the light they throw 

lerror 'u,nally appUed to the peri™ "^ the doctrine and discipline of the 

of the French revoin&onarj government ^"'^^ "i '''* »«« 4" "J"^'' ^' ^""^ 

from the appointment of the revolution- TCSllO-Iaina. ^*^ i-OFniiMni. 

ary tribunal and the committee of public n, , /.^■i,\ vi^™. k^™ .. On,!i 

saiety (April 6, 1793) to the fall of Tcsla * 'f o ' ' :^'^^Ho-,7''"t£L™'?'1" 
Robespierre (July 27, 1794). See Prono* i.-i, i \ , "^ k *^'- "^c^""""? 

ini*iXru\ ' ■■ " ■""^'- "Jfumm™ J skilled electrician, he came to the 

iitHiory,. United States in 1884 and in 1885 en- 

lerrV (5^'^'^)- Alfred Howb, soldier, tered the Edison works at Menlo Park, 

' bom at Hartford, Connecticut, New .Teraey. He subsequently set up an 

in 1827. He engaged In the Civil war as establishment of his own in New York. 

a colonel ot volunteers ; became a briga- He has made important inventions in 

dler-yeneral in 1S32. He commanded a lighting and other uses of electricity, 

division in the army under Grant in the His most valuable device la his oscillator, 

lummer of 1864 ; became a major-general & combination of dynamo and engine 

Srf*DS"i"iK"'"^"°'°*- "• TesseUatedPavement, X?ir.i 

TerrV B^^h Auce. actress, bom at ncii mosaic work, made of Bauan» of 

A««sj» Coveotrr, Enclftod, in 1848. marbles, bricka, or tiles, in shupu und 



Teuerograph Tetnan 

diipodtloii KMmbllDC dies, uid knows 
M teiterw. 

Tesserograph 'r^SSS^'i.™- 

diine tor printiof railwa; tickets aa 

needed, Invented b; Bobert Piscicelli 

TacRi. aa Italian eoclDeer. Ooe of tlieae 

mBchinei first In aae in Itatj printed any 

one of 400 different binde of tickets at k 

coit of abont one five-hundredtha of • 

cent eBch. 

Tant Ants Include all atitutes which 

±681 JlCtB, require pereone holdlnB > 

E.bllc offices to protets certain relipioiu I 

Uefa. In EuKlaud, from the time of th« ' 

Reformation onwaroB, a large numWr of 

■uch acts were paaaed in favor of the i 

Eitabliabed Cburch. The variouH teit 
acta were for the most part repealed la 
1829. 

Testament. 8e« wm. 

V^a.'Untr (teat'lDg), the process ol SV- 

XCBi>iiig amininft various subBtanctg BomsDTeitnda,froiiTnjsD'«Fllbr. 

bj means of chemical reasents, with tb» .. , i , -i. 

view of discovering their composition. Tptft-dn-TtOnt i^';"""!""''' "■.. .1'*^ 
The term testing is usually confined ta ^^''^ "'^ ™"'' ficstion. a work that 
■uch examinations as seek to determine defends the head or entrance of a bndg« 
what chemical elementa or groups of ele- nearest the enemy. i, t «> 

ments are contained in any suliHtance, TrtrAhrdTlRTliftta ( tfr-tra-brank-I-i ■ 
without inquiring as to the quantity ol leiraDranOlUaia j^j^ ^ „, 
these elementa. Testing is carried ont Cephalopoda or cuttle-fishes, having four 
either by the application of cliemical re- branchiK or gille, comprising the two 
actions to solid substances, or by the ap- families Nautilldie and AmmonltidK. 
plication of reagents in solution to a solu- Of this order the pearly nautilus may 
Hon of the substance unde.' examination, be regarded as the type, being the only 
Toaf nonara slips of unHJzed paper living member of the order, though Its 
J.CBL yn^Kis, soaked in solutions of fossil representaUves {Orthoceras, Am- 
vegetable coloring matters, used as in- monites, etc.) are abundant See Nau- 
dicators of the presence of acids or of tUui. 

alkalies, and, In some instances, of spedal TatrnliaflrnTI (-be'dron), in geom- 
chemical compounds. The most common *«"»"<:"*«"■ dry, a figure eom- 
teat-papers are litmus and turmeric papers, prehended under four equilateral and 

Teitndo (tai-ia-dj). s«r.rt.i.,. s;f;,'™'5.:r i.?3ffl.',,f sS 

T^afn^n amoBg the ancient Homani n jg on^ of the five regular solids. 
leibUao, g po^er or screen which a »P-+-a'n See Groiue. 
body of troops formed with their oblong XCtia. w. 

iblelds or targets, by holding them 0"r m a --.v (tefrirk), a title which 
Seir heads when standing dose to each ICirarcn originally signified the gov- 
other This cover somewhat resembled ernor of the fourth part of a country, 
the back of a tortoise, and served to By the Romans the title was used to 
shelter the men from missiles thrown designate a tributary ruler inferior in 
from above. The name was also given dignity to a king. 

'--- movahle on wheels or roll- ni_t__.t^l_ (tet'rft-stll). In ancient 

XetrasiyiC architecture, having or 
,,.^>.. — „,, _ spasmodic consisting of four columns, or having a 
rigidity of the whole bi)dy, portico consisting of four columns. 
audi as frequently results from wouocla. m-f™-- {tet-«-ftn'), a town of Moroo- 
The affection occura more often in warm ACLuaii ^^^ on the northern coast of 
clfanates than In cold. If the lower jaw Africa, 33 miles southeast of Tangier, 
Is drawn to the upper with such force it is about i mile from the Mediterrdn- 
that they cannot be separated the dla- gan, is surrounded by walls and defended 
order is called lock-jau! (tHantut). Tefr t, a castle, and carries on an active 
anuB fregoently termioates tatallT. trade. The environs ar« e^tetisively 



Tetzel Texai 



T^tsvl (CBfieUr JOBAKIT, a man trla. (2j Tbe Low Ocrmana, iDclodli^ 

AVMHiA ^1,0^ name has become promi- the Friaiana, the Plattdaatacb. tlie Dntcb, 

neat in. connection with the [teformation, the Flemint> and the Engltab daacendM 

wa« bom about 1470, at Leipilf, ' '" " "■"" " ' ' ... 



ir UE luuuL^enceB, fluu cnrnea on j],uropean ijanffuttgcst 
een jeara s aucceasful propaganda TAwfilr PaoTia (tO'fik pa-aha'), Mi- 
an. It waa hli preaching in J-CW^IK -tasna hommed (156^92). 
of the indulgence in behalf of Khedive of Egypt, eldest aon of lamaU, 



order of tbe Dommicana, and in 1&02 Including the NorwegUuiB, Swedea, Danea 

was appointed by the Homan eee a and Icelandera. See Philology, luio- 

preacher of indulgencea, and carried oa European LaHgiuigt*, 

for fifteen jeara ' ' . — __ _ - 

of them. * * 

Saion; of — ._ .. _. __,,-, ~ , 

tbe rebuilding of St Peter's in Rome aucccoded to toe vice-royalty, Auguat 8, 

ttiat roused Luther to revolL Though 1879, upon the forced aMicatioD of his 

many of tbe sayings altributed to him fatber. He was tbe aix^ niier of Egypt 

by his critics are Gctilioiu, yet there la tn the dynasty of Mohammed All Paaha. 

little doubt that he often indulged in TATxrV^slmnr (tQks'bir-i), a town of 

frivolity and went tartber In his promises ■'■"WitCOUUiy GlonceHtershlre, Eng- 

than ibe teaching of bla church authorized land, at confluence of Severn and Atoo. 

bim to go. The l>eat Rowan Catholic There Is an ancient Norman church, part 

bialorians condemn him for exaggeration, of an abbey. Pop. C260. 

Tetzel died of the plague in 1519, in the TrTorlraTia. (teka-ar-kan'a), a dty 

Dominican convent at Leipxig. See ■'■c-**^**"" on the Texas- Arkansas 

Luther. line, half In Texas, half In Arkansas, 26 

TAiitltia Bae Bquid. miles ^. of the n. w. comer of Lonliilatia, 

ACULIUK. 28 miles B. E. of the s. B. comer of Okla- 

T^nfnliTiTV TnrMt ( tol • to • bOrg' ) , homa ; a gateway from the north and east 

M.euW0UIf JOreil ^^ Twtobumib to the great aontbweat. It is in a flna 

WUi), a hilly district of Germany, in agricultural district, producing cotton, 

Weatpbalia, wnere Anniniua defeated the com, sweet potatoes, etc. In vicinity ara 

Bomao general Varus, aj>, 9. Sea iron fields of biEh grade ore, lignite flelda, 

Arminwa. oil and gas fields, glass sand, limestone, 

TanfmiAa (tD'tnn-te), a tribe of Oer- aalt beds, and unlimited timber. It haa 

ACUbUUCS j^^ „,jjjjj_ „|t|j (i^g (^,m. cottonseed-oil mills, window glass, casket 

bri, invaded Oatu In B.C. 113. In B.C. and cedar chest factoriea, etc Combined 

102 they were defeated with great pop. (1B20) 10,737. 

slaughter near Agon Sextin (Ali In the T^tiib (teks'as), tbe most southwest- 
department of Bouches du ItbAne) by ■»■<*■*"'» ^rly of the Gulf SUtes of the 
tbe Roman general Marius. A tribe of American Union, Is bounded V. by New 
the same name is mentioned b/ Plinv Mexico, Oklahoma, and Arkanaaa, K. by 
and others as inhabiting a district nortb Oklahoma, Arkansas and Louisiana, w. by 
of tbe Elbe, which appears to have been New Mexico, s. w. by Mexico, and s. b. by 
the original settlement of the Teutones the Qnlf of Mexico ; extreme length, east 
before their invaalou of Oanl. See Tew to west, 825 milea; bieadth, 740 miles; 
Ionic Peoplu. coast-llQe, 400 miles ; area, 2b5,896 aq. 
Teutonic KniehtB (M-Wn'ik mti), mlles. The aurface in the northwest bears 
«vui>wuiw M,u«guv« ^ military re- many mouataina, which in proceeding 
llgioua order of kalghts, eatabllshed to- Boutheast. subside into hllla and nndulat- 
ward tbe close of the twelfth century, ing plains, succeeded, on approachi^x tha 
in imitation of the Templars and Hos- Onlf of Mexico, by low alluvial landa. 
pitallers. It was composed chiefly of These extend inland from 20 to 80 mile^ 
TsDtons or Germans who marched to tbe are traversed by numerous rivers, and 



Hoir Land in the Crusades, and waa consist for the moat part of rich pralria 
established in that country for charlta- or forest land. The hilly region behind 
ble purposes. In the thirteenth century this is formed chiefly of sandstone and 
tbey acquired Poland and Prussia, and limestone ridges, separated by valleys of 
tbey long held sn-ay over a grest extent considerable fertility. The general alope 
of territory in this part of Europe. The of the country gives all the rivera a more 
order began to decline in the fifteenth or less southerly direction. The Rio- 
century, and was finally abollEhed by Grand, rising in New Mexico, forms the 
N'spoleon in 1S09. southwest boundary of the State. The Sti 
Tun+rttiift Pm^tiImi a term now ap- River forms the greater part of the north- 
leUtOmC reopiW, p,j^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ boundry. The other important 
Bigh Oermans, incloding the German rivers are tbe Colorado, tbe Braios, the 
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Trinity, and the Sabine, which, daring 
the greater part of its course, is the 
boundary between Texas and Louisiana. 
The great timber region of the state lies 
between the Sabine and the Trinity a 
region generally level and sandy in the 
south, with extensive pine forests, ,but 
rolling and fertile in the north. Between 
the Trinity and the Colorado prairie land 
extends, timbered along the streams, but 
in the north there is an extensive forest, 
extending through Central and Western 
Texas to the Red River and called the 
' Cross Timbers.' The timber area em* 
braces about 42,000,000 acres, 25,000,000 
being in pines. The pecan tree, a valu- 
able nut-bearing tree, is widely distrib- 
uted and yields largely. Western TesaB 
is chiefly prairie. A long chain of la- 
goons stretches along the Gulf of Mexico. 
The soil of Texas is, on the whole, ex- 
tremely fertile. The staple products are 
cotton and maize, both of which are 
lar^ly cultivated. In the lower or coast 
region, the sugar-cane and rice also grow 
luxuriantly. Wheat grows chiefly in the 
north and center. Rye, oats, barley, to- 
bacco and sweet and white potatoes are 
grown to some extent, and both in the 
elevated and the lower levels fruits in 
almost endless variety are abundant 
Texas leads the states in cotton produc- 
tion, yielding one-fifth of the world's 
crop. Sea-island cotton is grown in the 
south. Thousands of acres are under ir- 
rigation from flowing artesian wells, 
mainlv in the southwest The pastures 
are often covered with the richest grasses, 
and the rearing of cattle, sheep and swine 
is carried on very advantageously. The 
minerals include copper, of which there 
are lar^e deposits; argentiferous galena, 
which IS also abundant; coal, including 
a field of lignite abont 6000 sq. miles in 
area; iron, occurring in very large quan- 
tities; asphaltnm, which occurs abund- 
antly; salt, obtained from rich salt 
springs; petroleum, of recent discovery 
and now very largely produced ? saltpeter, 
marble, slate, potter and fire-clay, and 
fertilizers in great abundance. The 
manufactures of Texas, which increased 
300 per cent in the period from 1900 to 
1920. depend largely for their raw ma- 
terials upon the stock-raising, agricul- 
tural ana mineral products of the State, 
and have been greatly stimulated by the 
rapid increase in the production of these 
materials. Galveston, an important com- 
mercial center in the State, is one of the 
largest ports of entry in the South; and 
Houston is now a port of growing prom- 
inence. These avenues of transportation 
afford excellent opportunities for inter- 
state, domestic coastwise and foreign 



commerce. The first permanent settle- 
ment in Texas was made at San Antonio 
by the Spanish in 1718. After Mexico 
won its independence Texas became one 
of the Mexican states. Several colonies 
of American citizens, invited by the 
Mexicans, settled in the eastern section, 
and gradually increased in numbers. 
Texas then revolted from the Mexican 
government, and in 1836 declared itself 
independent Santa Anna attempted to 
reduce it, but failed, being himself beaten 
and taken prisoner at the battle of San 
Jacinto by General Houston. Texas now 
managed its own aflFairs as an independ- 
ent republic till 1845, when it became one 
of the United States, and thus gave rise 
to a war which proved disastrous to 
Mexico. It joined the Confederates dur- 
ing the Civil war; readmitted to the 
Union 1870. It has many great educa- 
tional institutions, including the Univer- 
sitv of Texas, at Austin (founded 1881, 
5000 students). Austin is the capital; 
largest cities, San Antonio, Dallas, Hous- 
ton, Fort Worth. Pop. (1900) 3,048,710 : 
(1910) 3,896,542; (ld20) 4,663,^. 
TataI (teks'el), an island of the prov 
XCJLei j^^g ^j j^^^^Yx Holland, 14 mile^ 

in length and 6 in its greatest breadth, 
situated at the entrance of the Zuvder 
Zee, and separated from North Holland 
by the narrow channel of Mars-Diep. 
The island fnmishes excellent pasture 
for sheep, and it is noted for cheese 
made from sheep's milk. It is well se- 
cured with dikes of prodigious strength 
and height Pop. 5954. 
TA7nA/»A (tes-kO'kO), or Texcogo, a 
J.ezC0C0 ^^^jj ^j Mexico, in the de- 
partment of Mexico, on the eastern shore 
of the Lake of Tezcoco. In ancient times 
it was the second city in the kingdom. 
Here are the remains of three pyramids, 
each measuring 400 feet along the base 
of their fronts. The modem town con- 
tains many handsome edifices, and car- 
ries on an active trade. Pop. 5930. 
Tczel (^^^'^^^- Same as Tets^ 

Thftoti^rav ( thak'e - ri ) , William 
j-uacKeruy m^j^epeack, an English 

novelist and humorist, was bom at Cal- 
cutta in 1811; died December 24, 1863. 
His father was in the civil service of 
the East India (Ik)mpany. At the age of 
seven Thackeray was sent to England 
for his education, and was placed at the 
Charterhouse School, London, afterwards 
continuing his studies at Cambridge. 
He left the university without taking a 
degree; and, being well provided for, k« 
chose the profession of an artist He 
spent several years in France, Germany 
and Italy, staying at Weimar, Rome 



rhackeray Thales 

id Paris, but fraduall; became cod- George*, and aftemarda Id EDgland and 

Deed that art was not bis vocalioa, Scotland. Id 18C^ he becaina editor ol 

id bBTing meanwhile lost bis fortune, tbe Com\iU Magmin«, Id which hia later 

■ reaolred to turn bia attentioD to litera- novela aod the remarkable Roundabout 
ire. His first appearance in this sphere Papert appcsred. but be retired from that 
as aa a journaJUt Under the name post in 1862. He wrote a good deal of 
! George Fiti-Boodle, Esq., or of Michael verse, half-humorous, hali-pathetlc, slid 
Dgeto Titmarsh, he contributed to often wholly eitravasant, but all char- 
razer'M Magaiine tales, criticisms, verses, acteriied bf graoe and apontaneltj. He 
c, which were marked by great knowl- undoubtedly ranks aa the classical Bdc- 
tge of the world, keen irony, or playful liah humoriBt and satirist of tbe Victor- 
imor. It was Id this maEBiine that T\e Ud reigo. and one of the (reateat oovet- 
reat Boggarly Diamond, YeUotepluth Isls, essayists, and critics In the literature. 
apert, and Barry Liindon appeared. A collection of letters by Tbacker&j was 
1 1840 be published separately tbe published In 1887. — His dauRhter, Ahmc 
arit Sketch-book, in 1841 tbe Second Isabella (Mrs. Richmond BItcbie), 
uneral of tiapoUon and tbe Chronicle born in 1838, inherited much of her 
' the Dmm, and Id 1813 the IrUh lather's literary talent. Her Brst story 

appeared In Comhlll In 1800, and wai 
called Little Scholar* in the London 
SohoaU. It was followed by tbe Storf 
of Blixabeth in 1867. Old Eeneington, 
which followed soon after. Is probably 
the work by wblch she will be best 
known. AmoDjE ber other works are Bine 
BeanTi Eegt, Toileri and Spiniterl, Mitt 
Angel and ifrt. Dymond. 
Thais ' Ibft'is) , an Athenian courte* 
Ban, famous for wit and beauty, 
who was in Asia witb Alexander the 
Great, and Is said — ^on doubtful nuthor- 
it; — to bave induced him to bum tbs 
palace -of Fersepolis. 

Thalamiflorse (tbal-a-ml-flCrS), a 

A^uuiuuuiwiu ^.jggg ^j exogenous or 

dicotyledonous plants in which the petals 

— „„, „ . m. . "re distinct and inserted witb tbe 

VlIliamUakspeaoaThaEkMsr. stametis on the thalamus or receptacle. 

Thnlhpny (t&l'berA), Bioisiium), a 

Icelch-book. None of these writings, ■•■"•"''"B celebrated pianist, waa botn 

iwever, attained to any greet popn- in Geneva in 1812. received bis first in- 

rity. In 1841 Punch was started, and struction on the pianoforte la Vienna, 

s contributions to that periodicsl, and already as a boy was famous aa a 

nong others Jeame*' Diarf, and the performer. Towards tbe end of 1835 he 

iob Paper*, were very successful. In went to Peris, where be at once estab- 

M6-48 his novel of Vanity Fair was llsbed his fame. He subsequently visited 

ibllshed In monthly parts, with lllus- England, the Netherlands, Russia and 

ations by himself ; and long before its Italy, being everywhere received with 

impletion Its author was unanimously the greatest enthusissm. During the 

aced in tbe first rank of British novel- years from 18^ to 1868 he visited B rati I 

ts. HIa next novel waa tbe'ifi'itoru of and tbe United States, and after several 

endennia, completed in 1850. In 1851 jeara' retirement od an estate be bad 

■ delivered a. course of lectures in Lon- purchased near Naples, be once more 
•Q on tbe English Humoritti of the visited Paria and London (1862), and 
ighteenth Century, which was repeated later Brazil. He died April 28, 1871. 

Scotland and America, and ptiblisljetl In He left a number of compositions, lit- 

iCiS. Another novel, The Hisiorg of eluding sonatas, studies, a concerto, eev- 

enry Esmond appeared in 1S.'>2. and eral nocturnes, and other small pieces. 

B8 followed by The Neacome* (1855). T>it)1f>r ( ta'Itr y, a ailver coin for- 

ke ViTffiniaai (1850). e aort of sequel *"''^'=^ merly Id use in Germany, of 

> £«Rond,* Lovel the IVidoiccr, The Ad- the value of about 75 cents. See Dollar. 

mturet of Philip, and DcnU Duval. TIiaI^R (thft'lfe), a native of Miletus 

hlch waa left unfinished at bis death. '■^'*'"''* in lonU, or, according to some, 

1 1855-S6 he delivered a aeries of lee- of Pbcenlcia, tbe earliest philosopher of 

IBM In the United States — The Four Greece, and the founder of the lo^ilan 
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BchooL WBB bom about S40 B.C. He is 
eaid to have made several visitB to Egypt, 
wbere be recL'ived iiiBtnisIionB from the 
priests, from whom he probabi; aci^iiired 
b knowledge of geometry, Atter bis re- 
turn bia reputation for leaniing and wia- 
dom becama bo great that he was 
reckoned among tbe seven wise men, and 
bia sayings were held in the bigbest 
esteem by the ancieDts. He died about 
B.C. M8. UiB philosophical doctrines 
were taught orally, and preserved only 
by oral tradition, until some of the later 
Greek pbiloBophera, particularly Aristotle, 
committed tbem to writing. Ue cod- 
aidered water, or ratber luidity, tbe 
elemental principle of all tbings. His 

fihiiosophical doctrines are, Lonever, but 
01 perfectly understood. 
Thalia (Iha-li'a), one of tbe nine 
XUIUia Muaefl. She was the patron of 
comedy, and is usually represented with 
the comic mask and the Bhepherd's crook 
in ber hnnd. One of tbe Graces wai also 
[railed Thalia. 



_ ;ered by Crookes - - , - 

t from a sulphuric acid manufactory 
he Ilarz. In i(B physical properties 
lium resembleB lead, but is slightly 
somewhat softer, and ma; '~ 



of cells. Thallogeos Include alge, chai^. 

aces, fungi, and lichens. 

Thallna ("i"!'"*). in botany, a solid 

lue without 
woody fiber, con- 
sisting of one or 
more layers, us- 
ually in tbe form 
of a flat stratum 
or eipansioQ, or 
in the form of 
a lobe, leaf, or 
frond, and form- 
ing the substance 
of^the thallogens. 
TlUime8(temx), 
the moat impor- 
tant river of 
Great Brit&ln, ts 
usually said to 
rise about three 
miles southwest 
of Cirencester in 
Gloucestershire, 
■ idge 



and 



: the Thames 



TtuUu* of F^ 



d may I 

It fUB 






I red heal, 
ordinary mineral acids. In color it re- 
Bembles silver, but ia less brilliantly 
while. Its specific gravity varies from 
11.8 lo II.!), according to tbe mechanical 
treatment to which it haa been subjected. 
The tenacity of the metat is less than 
Ihnt of lead ; it is possessed of very con- 

c^lor 

._ _. . _ flame; when a flame so 

colored is examined by Ihe spectroscope 
one very brilliant green band is noticed, 
somewhat more refrangible than the so- 
dium line D. (See Spectrum.) The 
sails oF thallium are exceedingly poison- 
ous. The symbol adopted for Ihls metal 
is Tl, and Ihe atomic weight 203.S4. 
Wilh oxygen it fornis Iwo compounds, 
T1,0. Tl,0,. Small quantltieH of tballium 
appear lo be widely distributed in nature, 
Ibe metal frequently occurring in iron 
and copper pyrites, in native sulphur, 
etc. 

ThalloGrens (t!'ai'»>-M?)...™e of the 

.i.ucu«wg&ua prinm,,y divisions of the 
vegetable kingdom, comprehending those 
cryptogamous plants which are extremely 
simple in their structure, and possesa 
nothiitc like tbe green leaves of phaner- 
ogamous plants. They have no woody 
^ber properly so called, being mere manea 
&-10 



Bridge, but is 

more pr '- ' — 

Colne a 

on the east side of the Cotawold Uilla, 
and unite near Lechtade, where it becomes 
navigable for barges. Thence it flowa 
E.. past Oxford and Abingdon to Read- 
ing, atter which its course is mostly 
E.. with great bendings and windings, to 
its output in tbe North Sea, passing 
through London in Its course. Below 
London it flows eastward to the Nore, a 
broad estusry, its mouth being about 60 
miles below the capital. Its total courso 
is estimated at 250 miles. It pursues ■ 
winding way through London, with an 
average width of about 1000 feet. The 
Basin of the Thames has an area of 5400 
square miles, and belongs entirely to the 
upper part of the Secondary and to Ihe 
Tertiary formations. The depth of the 
river in Ibe fair way above Greenwich to 
London Bridge is 12 to 13 feet, while its 
tides have a mean range of 17 feet and 
an extreme rhe of 22 feet. (See also 
London.) By means of numerous canals 
immediate access is given from its basin 
to those of all the great rivers of En^ 

Thniifl (t&'nft). Tanna, chief town of 
±UHiiH ^ district of tbe same name, 
Bombay Presidency 21 miles H. K. of 
Bombay city. It is a favorite resldencf 
with the Bombay officials Pop. 16,011. 



in« (tbln), a Utl« of honor udodc Hampahire, in ISSS; diid In 1804. She 
"*^ tlM AD(la-8axoD*. In Eng- resided for jnart od the !■!• at SboaU, 
a fneniaD not noble wa« nised to and wrote Among (As I*te» of Shoati, 
■aak. of a thane b; acquiring a certain Drift Wood. PoeM* for OtOdrm. etc. 
ion of laud — five bides for a lower T>|aTTa» <thfi'«r), Abbott Hcndsbson, 
e — hT makinc three Ma-vo;age«, or *"»J'»*i American figure painter, born 

._^ _ „ ^ jjiji^^ jjj B^(^,„ [j, jg^g jf^ „, g pupil oi 

_^__ __ ^ _ .. _ itenaie- Gframe at the Pari» Ecole dea Beaax 

not 0DI7 of the ahire, but alao of tne Arts. Amooc bia best-known works nay 

lom, wbeo Imrortant queationa were be mentioned The Virgin, T1>€ Virgin Bn- 

t dlacuaaed. With the growth of the titrontd and Carita*. 

If power the Importance of the king'H TliaaHnBa ( the'a-tToa) , an order of 

ea (tboaa Id the personal iervlce of J-acauiieB monj,, founded at Rome in 

orereign) roae above that of the bigb- 1B24, pripcipally by Glaupletro CaraSa 

[entrr. ealdormen and bishop* form- (Pope Paul IV). arcbblsbop of Cbieti, in 

an inferior daaa. On the cesoation Napiea (anciently TAeate). Tbey bound 

la actual peraonal service about the themselves to preach aKalnst heretics, al- 

the thane received a grant of laud, tend the aick and crlmidaU, and not to 

r the Norman conquest thanes and posseas property or ask for alms. The 

Da were classed together. In the order formerly flourished tn Fiance, 

I of Henry II the title fell into disuse. Bpaln, and Portugal, but Is now chiefly 

koUand the thanes were a clssa of conflnad to the Italian provlncea. 

military tenants of tbe crown, and the TTipnt^r ff&G'a-ter; Greek, theatron), 

was In uae tlli the end of the Sfteenth *"<i'*«'»i* an edifice appropriated to 

itj. the representation of dramatic spectacles. 

met (tban'et), lata or, a dlatrict Among the Oreeks and Romans theaters 

of England in the county of were the chief public edifices next to the 

t, at tlw mouth of the Thames, sepa- temples, and In point oJ magoitude the; 

1 from the mainland by the river surpassed the most spacious of the tem- 

r on the aotftb and the fivolet Nelhei^ plea, bavltig in some inutances accommo- 

•D the weat, with an area of 41 aq. oalion for as many as from 10,000 to 

k 40,000 apectators. The Greek and Ro- 

Lnluirivinf Dav '^ annaal man theater* very closely resembled each 

lUABK^iui^ ■"'^Jt festival of other In their general fowl and principal 

kigtvlng for the mercies of the cloa- parts. The bulldinc was of a semlcircu- 
rear, originating In New England in 
, after the first harvest at the Ply- 
th aettlemehL It slowly agread to 
»ther coloaiea, and since 1863, when 
idmt Uncoln iaaued a proclamation 

mtali . -,. 

identa, the last Thuiaday ._ _ _ 
ler being cboaeo aa Thanksgiving 
and kept aa a holiday throughout 

inn (tan^, Oermany, in Alsace, 
^"'^ baa a fine Qotbic church with 
ir« of open work 328 feet high, and 
nan facto re* of woolena, cottons, etc. 
7001. 
LI and Parkari'"'' PSl'I'ur), a ThssterolSeieila.Sktly — restored. 

pf Slnd, British India. It is divided lar form, resembling the lulf of an ai»- 

two districts, the ' Pat ' or plain of phitheater, and was not covered by a root. 

Eaatem Nara. and the ' Thar ' or In Qreece the semicircular area was often 

t. Area, 12.720 sq. miles. Chief scooped out in the side of a hill, but Ro- 

, Dmarkot or Amarkote, the birib- man theaters were built on the lereL 

t of Akl>ar. Pop. 4924. The seats of the spectators were ail con- 

i«j (thii'su), the ancient ThofOi, ceotrJc, being arriuiged in tiers up the 

an island in the ^^ean Sea, a semicircular slope. The stage or place 

mile* south of the Macedonian coast, for the players was in front of the seats, 

iglng to Turkey. being a narrow platform along the 

.—^mr (thaka'ter), Ckua, an Amer- straigbt side of the theater. Behind this 

k&t'Cl iiau poet, bom in New rose a high wall resembling the facade of 



Theater 



Thebet 



a boilding, this being intended to repre- 
sent any building in front of which the 
action was supposed to take place. This 
was called in Greek ak^i (L. scena), the 
8ta^ being called prosk&nion (L. proi' 
centum). The semicircular space between 
the stage and the lowest seats of the 
spectators was called orchestra, and was 
appropriated by the Greeks to the chorus 
and musicians, and by the Romans to 
the senators. Scenery, in the modem 
sense of the word, was not employed ex- 
cept in a very rude form, but the stage 
machinery seems in many cases to have 
been elaborate; and in particular there 
was a rell-known machine or contrivance 
of some iort from which denies made 
their entrance as if from the sky. A 
good existing example of an ancient 
theater is that of Segesta in Sicily. 

Between the decline of the ancient and 
the rise oi the modem drama there is a 
long interval, in which the nearest ap- 
proach to theatrical entertainments is 
found in :niracle plays, mysteries, and 
interludes. These performances took 
place in churches,^ convents, halls, etc., 
or in the open air. In 1548 the Con- 
fraternity of the Trinity opened a theater 
in Paris, in which they performed secular 
pieces. The first theater erected in Italy 
seems to have been that of Florence, built 
in 1581, but the first building that ap- 
proaches the modem style was one con- 
structed at Parma in 1618. In England 
there were organized companies of actors 
as far back as the time of Edward IV, but 
as there were no regular playhouses the 
performances took place in tennis-courts, 
inn-yards, and private houses. The Lon- 
don Theater was built before 1576, and 
the Curtain in Shoreditch and the play- 
houses in Blackfriars and Whitefriars 
date from about the same time. Shakes- 
peare's plays were brought out at the 
bouse in Blackfriars and at the Globe on 
the Bankside, both of which belonged to 
the same company, to whom James I 
granted a patent in 1603. The Globe was 
a six-sided wooden structure, partlv open 
at the top and partly thatched. Aiovable 
scenery was first used on the public stage 
by Davenant in 1662, and about the same 
time this manager introduced women to 

elay female characters, hitherto taken by 
Dys and men. Modern theaters are all 
very much alike in their internal con- 
struction. The house is divided into two 
distinct portions, the auditorium and the 
stage, the former for the spectators, the 
latter for the actors and scenery, which 
is often of the most elaborate and realis- 
tic kind. The floor of the auditorium 
is always sloped down from the back of 
the house to the stage; several tiers of 



aalleries or balconies ran in a semicirca- 
Tar or horseshoe form round the house. 
The seats in the galleries rise terrace- 
wise from the front, so as to allow the 
persons in the back rows to see on to the 
stage over the heads of those before them. 
Immediately in front of the stage is a 
space occupied by the orchestra. Part of 
tne stage flooring is movable, either as 
traps through which actors or furniture 
ascend or descend, or in long narrow 
pieces which are drawn ofF at each side of 
the stage to allow the passage of the ris- 
ing scenes. Within recent vears there 
have been great improvements in the art of 
stage setting, for the production of nat- 
uralistic effects, and the stage of to-day 
presents an extraordinary advance over 
that of the past centuries. 
TTiaKpa rthebz), an ancient capital of 
xueucs ^ j^ ijj Upper Egypt, on 

both sides of the Nile, about 800 miles 
8. 8. E. of Cairo, now represented by the 
four Tillages of Luxor, &amak, Medinet 
Habu anaKurneh, as well as by magnif- 
icent rains which extend about 9 miles 
along the river. When Thebes was 
founded is not known ; the period of its 
greatest prosperity reaches from 1500 to 
1000 B.C. The ruins comprise magnifi- 
cent temples, rock-cut tombs, obelisks 
decorated with beautiful sculptures, long 
avenues of sphinxes, and colossal statues. 
The laigest of the temples is that at Kar- 
nak, which is about 1} mile in circum- 
ference. Tl^e great hall of the temple (or 
'hall of columns'; see Egypt, section 
Architecture), the most magnificent in 
E^fl^ypty measures 329 feet by 170, and the 
roof was orlginallv supported by 134 gi- 
gantic columns, of which 12 forming the 
central avenue are 62 feet high and 11 
feet 6 inches in diameter, the others, 
which are in rows on either side, being 
fully 42 feet in height and 28 in circum- 
ference. Within the temple courts are 
several obelisks of red granite; one — 
the largest obelisk known — is 108 feet 
10 inches high and 8 feet square. Above 
Karnak are the village and temple of 
Luxor, the latter at one time connected 
with Kamak bv an avenue of sphinxes 
(some of which still remain) about a 
mile long. The Memnonium or temple of 
Rameses II, and the temple and palace 
of Rameses III, on the other or left bank 
of the river, are objects of great interest, 
both for the grandeur of their architecture 
and the richness and varietv of their 
sculptures. (For plan of former see 
Egypt,) Here are also the colossal 
statues of Amenoph III, one of them 
known as the vocal statue of Memnen 
(which see;. In the interior of the 
mountains which ri^ behind are found 



Thebes 



the tombs at the kings of Thebes, eiciva- 
ted Id Ihe rock, the moat remarkable be- 
luE that o( Setbi I. discovered by Belioni, 
and cOQtaining fine scalpturee and paJDt- 
ings. 

Thch^R n city o( ancient Greece, the 
AIieuCB, prineipni city ot B<Bolia, the 
birthplace of Pindar, Epamiuondas, and 
Pelopidaa. wrb siluated about midway 
betn-een the CoriDtbian Oulf and the Eu- 
biean Ses. Cadmus is said to hare 
taundeil it in 1500 B.C. It lost much ot 
its influence in Greece through its perfid- 
ious leagues with Ihe Persians. Under 
the brillJaDt leadership ot Epdmluondas 
and Pelopidas it became the leading stale 
in Greece, but its supremacy departed 
when the former fell at the battle ot Man- 
tinea (B.O. 3(12). The modem Thebes or 
Tbira has ;1500 inbabitants, 
Th^ 'Dflllps (dHli). county seat ot 
inei^auea ^^^^ ^ Oregon, on 
Columbia River, 84 miles c. of Portland. 
Has flouritig mills, lumber works, can- 
neries, fish and farm interests. Fop. SttOT. 
Theft. ^*® i^'cenu. 
Theine <"'*''■'*■ ^** caffeine. 
TtiBioTn (ihe'lzm). the belief or ac- 
Xneiam tnowledgment of the eilst- 
eoce ot God, as opposed to Alkeitm. See 



dom by the juncHon of the Black and the 
White TbeisB, both descending from the 
Carpatbians and flowing into the Danube 
about 20 miles above Belgrade; length, 
about 8G0 miles. It is the second river in 
Hungary, being inferior only to the Dan- 
ube, with wbkb, for about 100 miles, the 
lower part of its 
course is almost 
parallel. Its prin- 
cipal tributary is 
the MarOH from 
the e 



614 B.C. On tbe second iDTBsion of 
Greece by Xerzes. Tbemistoclee succeeded 
by bribery in obtaining the command of 
the Athenian fleet, and In the battle 
of Salamls which followed <b.C. 480), 
the Feralau fleet was almost totally de- 
stroyed, and Greece was saved. The chief 
glory of the victory is due to Themis- 
tocles. Subsequently be was accused 
of having enriched himself by unjust 
means, and of being privy to designs for 
tbe betraysl of Greece to the Persians. 
FesFLug the vengeance of his countrymen, 
he, after many vicissitudes, took refuge at 
Ihe Persian court. The Persian throne 
was then (405 b.c.) occupied by Arla- 
leries Longim&nus, to whom Themis- 
tocles procured access, and whose tavor 
he gained by his address and talents, so 
that be was trestcd with tbe greatest 
distinction. He died in 44», according to 
Bome accounts by his own hand. 

Theobald < '"''i\^»'''.;.. , j""™, p"*- 

nounced tib'ald). Lewis. 
an English writer, bom about 1890. was 
brought up to the profession of the law, 
but early lurned his attention to litera- 
ture, and wrote some plays, now quite for- 
gotten. Pope was meanly Jealous of him, 
and ridiculed him in his Dunciad. Theo- 
bald, however, had his revenge, his edi- 
tion of Shakpspere (1T33) completelj 
supplanting Pope's. He did great ser- 
vice to literature by this painstaking 
work, many of his emendations having 
been adopted by sulisequent editors. He 
died in 1744. 

Theobroma <ti'S-cf-br6'tiia). see c* 



ThemiSi<|^^S: 

dess of law and 
justice among the 



Eartb) ; accord- , 



( the-mig'ta-klSi) , 
an Athenian com- 
mander, born in 



chief is, or is believed to be, God himself, 
tbe priests being tbe promulgators and 
expounders of the divine commands. Tbe 
most notable theocratic government ot all 
times is that established by Moses among 
the Israeli tee. 

Theocritm Sf;°b.™"'.',- iy.l'S. 

who flourished shout B.C. 280. We have 
under bis name thirty idyls, or pastoral 

poems, ot which, however, KCveral are 

Iirobably by other authors. Moat of his 
dyls have a dramatic torm, and consist 
of the alternate responses of musical 
shepherds. His language is strong and 
harmonious, and bis poetical ability high, 
bis bucotic poems being regarded as mas- 
terpieces of their kind. 
Theodolite (tbS^od'u-lIt), a survey- 
ing instrument for mesa- 
Bring bortnontal and vertical angles by 
means of a telescope, the movements of 
which can be accurately marked. This 
Instrument is Tariously coiirtructe4, bat 



Theodora 



Theodoric 



ita main characteristi(« continue un- 
altered in all lormB. Ita chief features 
are I be telescope, b graduated vertical 
circle to which it is attached, two con- 
centric horizontal circular plates which 
turn freely on each other, and two apirit- 
levels on the upper plate to secure exact 
bodzontalitf, the whole helng on a tripod 
stand. The lower plate contains the divi- 
sions of the circle round its edge, and the 
upper or vernier plate has two vernier 
divisioas diametrically opposite. The 



Early in life he followed the example of 
Chry SOS torn in embracing the monastic 
life. He was ordained priest, and for 
fifty years distinguished himself as a 
Kealous opponent of the heresies of Arius, 
ApollinariuB, and others. From Antiocb 
he removed to Tarsua. and in the year 
392 or 394 was chosen bishop of Mop- 
suestia in Cilicia. dying in 429. Only a 
few fragments of his works are extant, 
the most important of tbem being com- 
mentaries on almost all the books of the 
Bible, and various polemical treatises. 
His doctrine approximated somewhat to 
that of Felagiue, and was later consid- 
ered heretical. 






R double vertical axis, 

ingular distance horizon- 
tally between any two objects, the tele- 
scO|)e is turned round along with the 
vernier circle until it is brought to bear 
exactlv upon one of the objects : it is then 
tunipd round until It is brought to bear 
on the other object, and the src which the 
vernier haa described on the graduated 
circle measures the angle required. By 
means of the double vertical axis the ob- 
aervation may be repeated any number 
of times in order to ensure accuracy. 
The graduated vertical circle is for tak- 
ing altitudes or vertical angles in a 
similar way. The theodolite is a most 
es-sentinl instrument in surveying and in 
geodetlcal operations. 

Theodora, ("he-o-do'ra), the wife of 
Xneoaora ^^ Byzantine emperor Jus- 
tinian, of low birth, at one time a dancer 
on the stage, and notorious for licentious- 
ness. She later assumed the character of 
a pious benefactor of the church, and 
died in 548, aged forty. See Jvitinian I. 
Theodore (th«'u-d6r), one of the 
ineoaore ^^ distinguished ecctesi- 
astical writers of bis age. bora at Antiocb 
about ibe middle of the fourth century. 



of Kwara In 1818, for many years i, 
rebel, finally fought Dia way to the throno 
(1S55). He was a man of great parts. 
an inveterate foe of Islamism, a bom 
ruler, and an intelligent reformer. But 
intolerance of any power save bis own 
finally made a tyrant o( him ; and in con- 
sequence of the imprisonment of Consul 
Cameron and other British subjects ha 
brought upon himself a war wltb Eng- 
land, wbich ended, April 13, 1S8S, in the 
storming of Magdala and the death (sup- 
p<»edlf by suicide) of Theodore. See 
Abtimnia. 

Theodoret (the-od'u-ret), a dlstln- 
Xlicuuurt:!, g^^^^,^^ ecclesiastical his- 
torian and theological writer, bom at 
Antiocb about the close of the fourth cen- 
tury, and in 420 or 423 raised to the 
bishopric of Cyrus or Cyrrhus. Becom- 
ing involved later in the quarrel between 
Nestorius and the overbearing and Intol- 
erant Cyril of Alexandria, he was de- 
posed at the so-called robber council of 
*,_, . .__. which was reversed 



by the general council of Cbalceilon in 
451. Theodoret appears to have died in 



ous books of the Old Testament and on 
the Pauline epistles; Eceletiattical fit- 
torn, Uulory of Hereiiei, etc. 

Thpndnrir' ( ths-od'u- rik ), King or 
ineoaonc ,1,^ Ostrogoths; born in 
A.D. 40IJ, died in 52G : was the son of 
Theodemir, king of the Ostrogoths oC 
Fanoonia. From his eighth to his eight- 
eenth year be lived as a hostage with the 
Emperor Leo at Constantinople. Two 
years after his return be succeeded to the 
throne. In 493, after several blood; en- 
gagements, Theodoric induced Odoacer, 
who had assumed the title of King ot 
Italy, to grant him equal authority. The 
murder of Odoacer at a banquet soon 
after opened the way for Thpodoric to 
have himself proclaimed sole ruler. The- 



Theodoiiiii Theosoph; 



■nynliiC them a ibird part of the lands maCia Iheolog; arrangea meChodicBll; the 
of Itttlr, on the teoure of military mfv- great truths of religion. Practical tbeol- 
kw; wliJl« among hie Italian subjects, ogy consists of an eiblbition, Qrat, of 
whom be conciliated by Introducing an precepts and directions ; and aecondl; , of 
Improved administration ot Justice, he the moiives from which we should be ei- 
MKOnraged industr; and the arts of pected lo comply with these. Apologetio 
peacb Althongh, like his ancestors, he and polemio tbeology belong to several ot 
was an Arlan, he never violated the tbe above-mentioned four classes at once. 
peac« or privileges of tlie Catholic The tckolagtio theology atlemplwi to clear 
Cliarcl). and discuss all queilions by the aid of 
Th^Aifnaina { tbe-o-do'shl-ug ), a human reason alone, laying aside the 
AUCOUUBIUB Christian Itoman em- study ot the Scriptures, and adopting in- 
peror, bom in Spain alraut 304. and stead tbe arts of the dialectician. 
■elected by the Emperor Oratlan, Id 878, TlipnnlimatTia (Che-o-fras'tuB), a 
fof hU partner in the empire. To bis -i^wp^OWl-US celebrated Peripatetic 
care were submitted Thrace and tbe east- philosopher, was l>orn at Lesbos early 
ern provlDcea, which he delivered from m the fourth century B.C.. snd studied at 
an Invasion of tbe Gotbs, coDcluding a Athens, in tbe school of Plato, and after- 
peace with them in 382. On the defeat wards under Aristotle, of whom he was 
and death of Maiimus (388) he twceme tbe favorite pupil and successor. On Che 
the sole head of the empire, Uratian hav- departure of Aristotle from Athens after 
log l>een Previously lulled in the war tbe judicial murder of Socrates be became 
afiunat Mtutimus. Id 390 a sedition the heed of the Peripatetic school of pbi- 
took place In Thessaionica, and in re- loaophy, and composed a multitude of 
venge for this act, Theodoeius caused the books — dialectic, moral, metaphysical, 
people of the city to be invited lo an ei- and physical. We possess two entire 
aibltloD at the circus, and when a great books of his botany, but only fragments 
concourse bad assembled they were bar- of his other works, such as those on 
Iwrously murdered by bis soldiery, to tbe Stone*, on tbe Winds, etc. ; and his 
number, it is computed, ot 7000. SL Am- Ckarocten or sketches of types of cliar- 
broM refused him communion for eight acter, by tar the most celebrated of ail 
mouths on account of this crime, and his productions. He died in 287 B.C. 
TlieodoaiDa submitted bumbly to tbe To nis care we are Indebted tor tbs 

Siuniahment. He died at Milan, a.d. 39S, preservation of the writing of Aristotle, 

eaving the eastern portion of the empire who, when dying, Intrusted tbem. to his 

to his son ArcadiuB, the western to his keeping. 

son Honoriua. He distinguished hitaself Tli Annli rn a t n a Paraoalana 

by his feal for orthodoty, and his intoler- J-JlcOpniaBlUS raraCeiSlU. 

ance and persecution of Arlanism and See FaraceltM*. 

other bereales. TlinnanniiTr (the-oa'a-G), according to 

TheolOffV (.ttfr^>I'o-fi: Greek TkeoM. IneOSOptty [f, etymology the %d- 

8' God, and logo*, doctrme) ence of divine things. But the name of 

Is the acience which treats ot the eiist- theotopkiiti has generally been applied to 

;nce of God, his attributes, and the Divine persons who Id their Inquiries respecting 

will regarding our actions, present con- God have run into mysticism, as Jacob 

dition, and ultimate destiny. In refer- Bohme, Swedenborg, St. Martin, and 

ence to the sources whence it la derived, others. At the present day the term is 

theology is dlBtlngulsbed Into natural or applied to the tanets ot the Theosophical 

philotophical theology, which relates to Society, founded in New York in J875 

the knowledge of God from his works by by Henry S. Olcott, the objects of which 

tbe light of nature and reason; and in- are: to form (he nucleus of a universal 

peraatural, potitive, or revealed theology, brotherhood of bumsnlly, to promote tbe 

which sets forth and systematizes the study of Eastern literature and science, 

doctrines of the Scriptures. With re- and chiefly to Investigate uneiplained 

gard to the contents of theology, it is isws of nature, and the physical powers 

classified into theoretical theology or dog- of man, and generally the search after 

•Mlici, and practical theology or ethia. divine knowledge — divine applving to 

As comprehending the whole extent of re- the divine nature of the abstract princi- 

llglouB science, theology Is divided Into pie. not to tbe quality of a personal God. 

fonr principal classes, ftiitorical, emegeti- The theosophlsts sssert that humanity is 

coJ, tyttematic, and practical theology, posnessed of certain powers over nnture. 

Historical theology treats of the hislorr which the narrower study of nnture from 

it Clirlstlan doctrines. Exegetical tbeoJ- the merely materialist!'; atand-poici hai 



Thefa 



TherDKHueotrioity 



Hiodu doctrioe at traDsmlcrat 

The memberahlp In the United States la 
about GOOO. Mrs. Annie Besont ' 
present the preildent of the society. 
Thera. Sm 8a»atoHa. 
i.iierapeuis: ^^^ ^^ devotee* of the h 

first centnr; after Christ, somewhat aldn 
to the EsseDM. 

Therapeutics &„"««'".'(• «^ 

dne which treats of remedies In tbtt 
widest sense. 

TliArAaa (te-rC'sa), ST., a religiotw 

XilCiTCNi ,nthiiiiI«HL hnr ■-'- "- 



nectloD with another body called the re- 
friserator, Is converted into kinetic enern 
or mechanical effect, and made available 
tor the perfonnance of work. The effi- 
ciency of a heat engine Is tbe ratio of the 
heat available for mechanical effect to tbe 
total best taken from the m 



■ UAp 



discipUne in the order to which gbe b^ 
loneal she undertook to restore the orig- 
inal severity of the Institute. The first 
convent of reformed Carmelite nuns was 
fonnded at Avila In 1562, and was speed- 
ily followed by a number of otbera. Hha 
died in 1582, and waa canonlxed bf Pope 
flreEor; XV in 162L 

Theieriopel l»-*S'r.iJ,™.x™ 

(Hung. Stabaaka), a royal free town In 
Hnniary, in the county of Bfica, Is more 
properly a district than a town, as It 
covers, with Its numerous suburbs, an 
area of more than 000 square miles. It 
has mannfacturea of linen and woolen 
cloth, dre-works, tanneries, soap-boilint 
work*, etc., and a trade in cattle, horaet, 
bides, etc Pop. 82,122. 
TliAmiMt <uier'm6), a name oftea 

establishments of ancient Borne. 
'FliMrmifTnr (ther'mi-dor), the ele^ 
Xnermiaor \^^^^ month of the yew 
in tbe calendar ol the first French repnt^ 
lie It commenced on Jul; 19th and 
ended on Augnit 17th. See Calendar, 
TTi*i'm'i+ the uame given a mixture of 
xnernui, |j„mlnom powder or filings 
and powdered oxide of iron, used for 
welding the ends of Iron rails or fracturea 
In Iron goods. If set on fire it yields a 
temperature of 61W r„ far above the « 
melting point of iron. In burning It „ 
produces practically pnre iron in ft - 
liquid state and oxide of aluminum as a 
slag. The molten iron fills the fracture 
or the apace between the rails, which it 
welds in hardening. 

Thermodynamio Engfine <^^_ 

nam'lfc) any form of heat engine (aa gaM 
or steam en^ei) by means of which a 
percentage ol the heat lost by one bod7 
vailed tbe source, on account of its con- 



tween the temperatures of its source a 
the refrigerator, 

Themodynamios, '^'J;SSS°!S- 

ence which investigates the Taws regula- 
ting the conversion of heat into mechani- 
cal force or energy, and vice versa. 

Thermo.«Ieotricity, 'j^^^'» 'Z 

Junction of two metala, or at a point 
where a molecular change occurs in a bar 
of the same metal, when the junction or 
point is heated above or cooled below the 
general temperature of the conductor. 
ThuH when wires or bars of meUI of dif- 
ferent kinds, as blsmath and aotimoDT, 
are placed in close contact, end to end, 
and disposed so as to form a periphery or 
contiauous circuit, and heat then applied 
to tbe ends or junctions of the bars, elec- 
tric currents are produced. The priucl- 
pie of the arrangement Is shown In the 
accompanying figure, in which the bars 
marked a are antimony, those marked b 
bismuth. The JunctloDS 1, 8, S, 7 are to 
be at one temperature, the Jnnctlons 2, 4, 



Than 



O'plla. 



6, 8 at another, o la a delicate galvanom- 
eter which measures the force of the 
current produced. The thermo-electric 
battery or pile, an apparatus much used 
in delicate experiments with radiant 
best, consists of a series of llltle bars of 
antimony and bismuth (or any other two 
metals of different heat-conducting 
power), having their ends soldered to- 
gether and arranged in a compact term ; 
the opposite ends of the pile being con- 
nected with a galvanometer, which la very 
-ensibly «II«cte4 by tbe electric current 



nLermogTapE 



Thennometei 



iducea in the system of bam when es- of frsetlng water and the other to that of 

*ed to the Blightest variations of boiilnrvSter. In the ihs™om°te7™m 

mperature. To tie combined arrange- monlTused in the United SUt™ and lii 

ent of pile and galvanometer the name British empire, known 

theTmo-multtplier is given. Two metal as Fahrenheit's ther- 

irs of diHerent heat-conducting power mometer, the former 

"Ting^t^beir^ ends soldered logetEer, and point is marked 32° 

I'y bent into and the latter 212°; 



B combined bar then , 

more or less horseshoe or msgnet form hence the 
r the purpose of bringing their free ends scale, or that"part uj 
ithiD a convenienliy short distance, marked 0° is 32" be- " 
' ' .J^?5'°°'.*'*5^'.'''^ !'"'.■'• "'« 'ow the freezing-point, 



eiperiments. and the Interval 



«ignated . 

ucn used in thermo-electric e_, 

ut as the electric current developed in _ _ 

single pair Is very weak a considerabia f™ei"ing"'Md"'"'bi>ll''ing 

imber are osually combined to form a pointa. conaists at 

ermo-electric pile or battery. Bismuth 580°. The ier« point 

id antimony are the metals usually em- ig supposed to Vave 

oyed, the difference in electro- motive been fiied by Fahren! 

rce being greater between them than heit at the point of 

jMr^.t'f '„!,?"'" **'° '"*'"''' *'''°""' greatest cold That he 

jtly obtainable tad observed, probably 

hermoeraphl ^^""'•^"f >'., " by means ot a freesing 

.h 7. ■ thermometer provided mi.ture such as snow 

tn a replstering device; and mechanism and sait In Fr«n<-e 

' .l'^^i°'.. 'ei^Perature- The United and other parts of Eu- 

' rope, and nowadays in 
all scientific investiga- 

r«i n, ou,v. Tf icr hi -.u-,,:-:,'. 'JT'h.S'.. c«.itod. 



.. Weather Bureau l_ _ 
iped bulb filled with alcohol and hermet- 
lly sealed. Changes of tempers 
ect the curve of the bulb, and its al- or Celsius 
at^onof fonn is communicated to a psed. In this the apaw 



between the free^'ing 

and boiling points of 

Is divided into 

de- 



ries of multiplying levers, which 
on a recording pen. Bartlett's tl 

aph is designed tor greenhouses. „ _. „.„, ,. ,,,„„,- 

[ electrically connected with dials in loO eoual mmb 

> house anrf office, so that changes in g«es the^ro hein. 

nperature can be readily noted. f'^I^X aSd'nh 

lermometer .("er-mome-ler). an boilingpoint marked 

instrument by which 100°. Rtoumur-s ther- 

i temperatures of bodies are ascer- mometer in mLt^ 

ned; founded on the property which Qr----- ' ■ 

of expanding atl bodies. 



! rate or quantity of expansion being freezinir nnH 
nxwd proportional to _ the degree of p^^ts divSI^ 



the 
, ireezing ann boiling 

"a-pplSdr-and-rener IndicaHnTth;:! Cal" piris'^the'"Uf5 

e. The thermometer consists of a bl"ng at freesl^i 

"'"«'^' ™n- The following formu- 



any give 



■ L- - =,7 ■> — ' alcohol, i„ , 

ich expanding or contracting by vsria- vert 

ns in the temperature of the atmog- iZr ^l^y^^Sll"" r"^"\: ... 

■re. or on the iiiBtrument being brought {he r«rr™™H-S Fahrenheit's reale into 

a contact with any other bodv or im a2 '^''"^P<""''Jie number of degrees on 

rsed in a liquid orgas whWia to b^ Reaumur's and the Centigrade" scales, 

.mined, the state of the atmosphere ""d ^ee verta: let F. R. and C (the 0° 

body, liquid, or gas. with regard to °l C. and R. being equal to F. 32°. and 

t, is indicated by a scale either applied - * ."^^ acajes from freezing to boiling 

the tube or engraved on its exterior P""* ^^°S F. 180°, C. 100°. R. 80°, or 

face. The ordinary thermometer con- '" '"* ™'''' "' ^j 5, 4) represent any cor- 

a of a small tube terminating in a "^POnding numbers of degrees on the 

I containing mercury, the air having three scales respectively, then: (F.— 32°) 

n expelled and the tube hermeticaily X J - R. : fP.— 32°) X i= C; R. X 

led. A scale of temperatures Is at- f + 32° - F. : C. X * + 32°= P.- C X 

Jed. IB which there are two points cor. i =n. . i{. x ^ = C. For extreme de- 

Xp«*™- n'!,*,^?''^, ''!"'"""'"' '^"' ^'^-^ "^ •^<''''- th^nnometers filled with 

stures, one, namely, to the temperatuie Kpiiil of wine must be employed from Its 



Thermo-pile 



Thetis 



irreat resistance to freezing temperatures, 
whereas mercary freezes at about 39° be- 
low zero on tlie Fahrenheit scale. On the 
other hand, spirit of wine is not adapted 
to high temperatures, as it is soon con- 
verted into vapor, whereas mercui^ does 
not boil till its temperature is raised to 
660** F. As the ordinary thermometer 
gives the temperature only at the time 
of observation, the necessity for having 
an instrument which would show the 
maximum and minimum temperatures 
within a given period is easily apparent 
in all cases connected with meteorology, 
and various forms of instruments for this 
purpose have been invented. A common 
form of mawimum thermometer consists 
of the ordinary thermometer fitted with 
a piston which moves easily in the tube. 
The instrument is placed horizontally, 
and the piston is pushed along the bore 
as the mercury advances, and is left at 
the highest point by the retiring fluid. 
This point is noted by the observer, who 
then erects the thermometer, causing the 
piston to sink to the mercury, the instru- 
ment thus being in condition for a fresh 
experiment. A similar action takes place 
in the spirit of wine minimum thermome' 
ter^ the small movable piston being, how- 
ever, immersed in the fluid and drawn 
back by the convex surface of the con- 
tracting fluid, being left at the point of 
greatest contraction. The maximum and 
minimum instruments combined form the 
self-registering thermometer, 
ThcnnO-'DilB* ^^ Thermo-electridty, 

Themopyla (ird?fi?e'li'>No?C^ 

Greece, leading from Thessaly southward, 
between Mount CEta and the sea (the 
Maliac Gulf, now the Gulf of Zeitouni), 
25 miles north of Delphi, celebrated for 
its brilliant defense by 300 Spartans, to- 
gether with allies, under Leonidas, against 
the Persian host under Xerxes, in 480 B.C. 

Theseus (^^^'s^^)* & mythical king of 
■" Athens and famous hero of 

antiquity, son of i^jgeus by ^thra, the 
daughter of Pittheus of Troezen, in Pelo- 
ponnesus, of whom many notable deeds 
are related, as the slaying of the Mino- 
taur and the freeing of Athens from the 
tribute of seven youths and seven maidens 
annually sent to Crete to be devoured by 
that monster. Ai king of Athens he is 
reputed to have governed with mildness, 
instituted new laws, and made the gov- 
ernment more democratic. 
TheSDlS (thes'pis), a native of a vil- 
" lage near Athens, who lived 
In the sixth century b.c, reputed to be 
the inventor of tragedy and of the masks 
which the Greek actors always wore in 



performing. His first representation 
took place in 535 B.C. See Drama, 

Thessalonians i ^^^^ * *"^^'°^ - ans ) , 

AA1.VOOAAVAU.MAJ.O EpisTLES TO THE, 

two New Testament epistles written by 
St. Paul to the church at Thessalonica, in 
all probability during his long stay at 
Corinth, and therefore not very long after 
the foundation of the Thessalonian church 
on St. Paul's second missionaiy journey. 
A note at the end of each of the epistles 
in our Authorized Version states that 
they were written from Athens, but there 
can be little doubt that this is erroneous, 
and that they were really written at 
Corinth. They are the earliest of Paul's 
writings, and are characterized by great 
simplicity of style as compared with his 
other epistles. The genuineness of the 
first epistle has hardly ever been ques- 
tioned, but according to the newer criti- 
cism, that of the second epistle is more 
than doubtful. 

Thessalonica ^^ZV^"^'^"^ ' ^ 

Tliessa.lv (thes'a-li), the northeast- 
J' em division of Greece, 
mainly consisting of a rich plain inclosed 
between mountains and belonging almost 
entirely to one river basin, that of the 
Peneios (Salambria), which traverses it 
from west to east, and finds an outlet 
into the ^gean through the vale of 
Tempe. In the earliest times Thessaly 
proper is said to have been inhabited b^ 
iEolic and other tribes. Subsequently it 
was broken up into separate confederacies, 
and seldom exerted any important in- 
fluence on the affairs of Greece generally. 
Thessaly was conquered by Philip of 
Macedon in the fourtn century B. c, became 
dependent on Macedonia, and was finally 
incorporated with the Roman Empire. 
After the fall of the Byzantine Empire it 
fell into the hands of the Turks, became 
a part of the Ottoman Empire, although 
most of the inhabitants are Greeks. The 
greater portion of it was in 1881 incor- 
porated with the kingdom of Greece. 
Capital Larissa. Pop. 344,000. 
TliAffnrH (thet'ferd), a municipal 
xuctiuiu borough of England, partly 
in the county of Suffolk and partly in that 
of Norfolk, on both banks of the Ouse, 
here crossed by a handsome iron bridge. 
It is a place of great antiquity and has 
a remarkable Celtic Mound called 
Castle HilL Pop. 4778. 

Thetford Mines, * ^'^^ of Quebec 

Au^vAVA\& MM.M,A^^ay province, Canada, 
26 miles s. w. of Quebec. It has rich 
asbestos mines. Pop. (1913) 7500. 
Thetis (th^'tJs), a Greek divinity, a 
^ daughter of Nereus and Doris, 

therefore one of the Nereids. By Peleus, 



Thenriet 



TliMiri^t (tO-re-i), AmskA, « French 
ineonec ^ ^^^ noveltat, bom in 

1838; died Li 1007. HU luivol* u« 
rowte i.Mrtfl*e, Dew Saun, La Ckon- 
•inaM4 etc He bIm wrote Mme playB 
and volnmes of geticral literature. 
Tliinn-xliitTi It«'«ii-)i or Celmtlu. 

■Ivfl range oE Central Aala, ■trelching 
from weit to east from the Pamir plateau 
Into tbe Deaert of Qobi. EorminK In the 
west a batrier betweeu the Ruwian and 
Chioeae domiaioua Its length 1* esti- 
toated at IDOO mfles, and man; of Itt 
aummito rise to 16,000 or 17,000 feet, far 
bey«nd tbe limits of penetnal snow. 
Several are said to be much higher than 
this. They present onmeroas Indications 



Thien 

> Thi»r« (ti-it), Louis Adoukx, pred- 
AiuciB ^^( ^i ,^g French repnbllc, 
ttatesman and hiatorisn, was bom at 
Marseilles in 1797. He studied law and 
at tlie age of tweDt;-two was admitted as 
advocate. He soon relinqaisbed law, how- 
ever, for literatare and potitici (1S21). 
Going to Paris, he after a lengthened 
stmnle with poverty began to write tor 
the Comlitutionntl and other joamals, 
and during the jfean 1823 to 1^0 made 
a great reputation as a political writer. 
He wsa at the same time engaged on his 
Hittoire da la ifeDoIiiltoM Fra^caite. 
Taking part with Armand Carrel and 
Mignet in tbe foundation of the A'altonol 
(1^), he subsequentt; assisted in edit- 
ing it, strongi; advocating constitutional 
lil>ert; in its columns. During the Jul; 
revolution of 1830 the office of tbe A'a- 



Thick-knee. *«« ffio«**:o(w. 

Thielt (Ult), a town of Belglnn, 
i.iUQi( province of Wert Flanders, U 
miles 8. 8. K. of Bruges, with manutsc- 
Cnres of linens, cottons, woolena, lace^ 
etc Pop. 10,727. 

TtiinTi^ <tl-er-ri), Jaoqiteb NiooLas 
xuit;xijr ipongnH, , French histo- 
rian, bom at Blots In 1796; died In 1866. 
Be was for some time associated as sec- 
tetar; and coadjutor with St. Simon, 
whose socialistic views he embraced. In 
1816 he pubUabed a treatise entitled De» 
Sationt et de leurt Rapport* MutueU. 
He did not Call to perceive the theoretical 
vagaries of bis master, from whom be 
separated In 1817. His celebrated work 



the title of Dit Ana d'Etudei, a 

■erlea of admirable essays, and about the 
same time he was sumisoned by Gulsot, 
tben minister of public instruction, to 
Paris, and Intrusted with the editing of 
the tteoueil det Afonumentt Iniditi de 
VBittoire dn Tier* Etat, for the collec- 
tion of documents relative to tbe hlstor; 
of France. In 1840 he published Ricili 
6m Tempi Uinvingieni, — His brother 
AutDtK, bom In 1797 : died in 1873, whs 
also a distinguished bistorian, bis works 
cblefl; dealing with Roman hlstor;. 
TliiB'Ttt (ti-ir), a town In France, in 
AOlcn ^^ department of Puy-de- 
DOma, on a bill washed b; the Durole. 
It baa considerable manufacturen of cut- 
ler; aitd IronmoQi - — - -j... 
leather. etc Fop. : 



Louli Ado[pha Thiers. 

UII In 1S40 he found himself at the bead 
of the ministry (or a few months, and then 
retired into private life. After tbe revo^ 
lutioD of 1848 be was elected deputy to 
tbe Assembt;. and voted for- tbe presi- 
dency of Louis Napoleon, but was ever 
after one of bis fiercest opponents ; and 
at tbe Coup d' Etat <Dec. 2, 18511 be 
was arrested and banisbed. Returning to 
France In tbe following ;ear, he remained 
in comparative retirement till 1863, when 
he was elected one of the deputies foi 
Paris. During tbe terrible crisis of 1870- 
71 he came to tbe front as the one su- 
preme man in France. After the fall ol 
Paris be was returned to tbe National 
Assembl;, and on Feb. 17. 1871, he was 
declared chief of tbe executive power. 
The first dot; imposed upon him as such 
was to assist in drawing up the treaty of 
peace, wberebv tTrance lo«t Alsace and 



Thionville Thirty Yean* War 



Commonist iusurrectlOD, which broke out member of the committee (or tbe nvWon 

within three w^ks of the signiiis ol the of the Old Testament, 

treaty- This done, bis next tssk woa to ThirKk ^ market town of EnKlaod, In 

free tbe soil as quickly as possible from ■'""■^ tbe North Hiding of Yorkshire, 

the invaden b; the payment of the ran- 21 miles north by west of xork. It con- 

•om, which also was effected in an in- flists of the old and new towns, separated 

credibly short space of time. The As- by a small stream, over which are two 

sembly in August, 1871, ptolonged his BubBtantial stone bridges; has a spaciona 

tenure of office and changed bis title to market-place, a baadsome charcb In the 



that of president. In Nov., 1872, Thiers later English stjle : and manufactures of 
■ "ired himself In favor of the republic agricultural implem " 

I deSnitive toim of government for 12,793. 



ing deprived of the presidency. He ac- nutriment. Tbe sensations of thirst are 

cepted bis deposition witb dlsnity, and cbieflr referred to tbe tboras and fauces. 

went quietly Into retiremeuL M. Tbiers' but the condition is really one affectini 

chief works are: Bittoire de la Revoltt- the entire body. The excessive pains of 

lioit Froncntie (6 vols.. 1823-27). and thirst compared with those of hunger are 

Buloire da Coinnlal et de I'Empire (20 due to tbe fact that tbe deprivation of 

vols., 1845-62;. The latter obtained for liquids Is a condition with which all 

him the academic prise of twenty thou- tbe tissues sympathize. Every solid and 

sand francs. He died September 8, 1877. every fluid of the body contains water, 

ThlonTille <ti-oo-vel}, a town ot and hence abatrectloc or diminution 0[ 

"^^ " Alsace-Lorraine. France, the watery conatituents is followed by 

on the Upaelle. It is walled and other- a general depreuion of the whole sys- 

wise, fortified, and during the Franco- tern. Tblrst is a common aymptom of 

Uerman war it underwent a severe siege, febrile and other dbsasea. 

falling into the hands of the Gennana Thirtv Trrantft See Oreaoe (Hit- 

November 23, 1870. It was restored to ^^"-7 17™Il''»' ton) ,nd fi^s 

France in 1918. Pop. 14,184. (.Hiatotv). 

TMrlmere f^^'S^„\TSi^ Thirty Yean- War (™fX'»gl: 

land, England, 5 mites b. e. of Keswick, many, at first a •truxele between Bo- 

'Jie main reservoir of the water supply of man Catboiics and Froteatanta; bat 

Manchester. subsequently it lost Ita religious char- 

ThlrlWflll (tbirl'wBU, COMtOP, an acter and became a struggle for pollt- 

Aum.nnu £;q.|Jbi, bishop and his- ical ascendency in Europe. On the one 

torian. bom at Stepney, Ulddlesei, In side were Austria, nearly all the Catbo- 

1797. Educated at tbe Charter-bouse and lie princes of Germany, and Spain ; on 

at Trinity College, Cambridge, be sub- the other side were, at different times, 

sequently studied law, and was called to the Frotestent powers and France. The 

the bar in lS2Et ; but having exchanged occasion of this war was found In tbe 

tbe law tor the church he was ordained fact that Germany had been distracted 

in 1828, and soon after received tbe living ever since the Reformation by the mu- 

of Kirby Underdale, In Torkshire. His tusl Jealousy of Catholics. Lutherans, 

Srtt important work was a translation and Calvinists. Certain concessions had 

of Scbleiermacber's Ooipel of 81, Lvke, been made to tbe Protestants of Bohemia 

which appeared anonymously in 1825. by Rudolph II (1609), but these were 

His next work was that to which be withdrawn by hia successor, Matthias, in 

owes his reputation — his Hutory of 1614, and four years afterwards the 

GIreeoe. the first edition of which appeared Bohemian Protestants were In rebellion. 

In Lardner's Cabinet Cvoiopedia, between Count Tbum at tbe head of the Insur- 

183S and 1840. It was well received, gents repeatedly routed the imperlsl 

and before tbe appearance of Crete's his- troops, compelling them to retire from 

lory was without a rival in the English Bohemia, and (in 1619) Invaded the 

hngnage. In 1840 Thirlwall was pre- Archduchy of Austria. Matthias having 

sented by Lord Melbourne to the see of died in 1618, be was succeeded by 

St David's, which be held till within lit- Ferdinand II. who was a rigid Catholic, 

tie more than a year of bis death, which but the Protestenta elected aa their 

•ook place at Bath in 1875. In con- king Frederick, Elector Palatine, wh» 

Hinction with Archdeacon Uare, Thirl- was a Protestant. Efforts at mediation 

Tall published a translation ot tbe sec- having failed, tha Catholic forces of Qer- 



Tliirty Yean* War Thistle 

n&nj marched anioBt Frederick, wbo, forc«a at NSnUlDgen (SepL, 1684) agaia 

irith an ann; of Bofaemiaos, MorariaDii, gave to the emperor the prpponderatini 

ind HungariaDB. kept Ihe field until power In Genuan)'. The Elector of 

November S (1G20I, when be was totally Saiony, who bad been an ally of tiua- 

■outed at Weiiweiiberg, near Frague, by lavua, now made peace at Prague (May, 

Duke Maiimilian of Bavaria. Tbe 1635), and wilbtn a few months tbe 

Protestant cause was now crushed in treaty iraa accepted by many of the 

Bohemia, and tbe people of that province German princes. Tbe Swedes, however, 

tuffered cruel persecution. The domin- tbougbt It to their Interest to continue 

ons of Frederick, the Palatinate of tbe tbe war, while France resolved to take 

Ethine Included, were now conquered, a more active part In tbe conUict. Thus 

:be latter being occapied by Count tbe last stage of the war was a contest 

Filly, assisted by the Spanianls under of France and Sweden against Austria, 

jplnola. At the Diet of Itatiabon in wbicb tbe Swedish generals gained 

(March, 1623) Frederick was deprived various suecesses over tbe imperial forces, 

at hia territories, Duke Maximilian re- while tbe French armies fought with 

reiving the Electorate. Ferdinand, whose varied fortune in West Germany and on 

mccession to the throne of Bobemia was tbe Rhine. Meanwhile tbe emperor had 

Lhus secured, had now a favorable op- died (l<i37), and had been succeeded by 

^rtuniiy of concluding a peace, but his bis son, Ferdinand 111. Tbe struggle 

:oQtinued intolerance towards the Prot- still cpntinued until, in 1646, tbe united 

Mtanta caused them to seek foreign as- armies of tbe French, under tbe great 

listance, and a new period of the war generals Turenne and Conde, and the 

tiegan. Christian IV of Denmark, In- Swedes advanced through Suabla and 

luced partly b; religious zeal and partly Bavaria. The combined forces of Swe- 

Dy the hope of an acquisition of terrl- den, Bavaria, and France were then 

tory, came to the aid of bis German atwut to advance upon Austria, when the 

^o-religionists (1U24), and being joined news reached the armies that tbe Peace 

l>y Mansfeld and Christian of Brunswick, of Westphalia (1648) was concluded, 

advanced into Lower Saxony. There and that tbe long struggle was ended. 

ihey were met by Wallenstein, Duke of Tliishf' (Ihiz'be). See Pyramat and 

Friedland, who. In 1026, defeated Mans- **"'""^ Thitbe. 

Feld at Dessau, while Tilly was also Thistle (this'l), tbe common name of 
luccessful in driving Christian back to ■»■*"""•* prickly plants of the tribe 
Denmark. In the peace of Ltlbeck wbicb Cynaracete, naL order ComposltK. There 
followed (May, 1G29) Christian of Den- are numerous species, most of which are 
nark received back all bis occupied ter- inhabitants of Europe. The blessed- 
rltory. and undertook not to meddle again thistle, Varduut benedictnt of the phar- 
Id German affairs. After this second macop<eia8, Cnicm benediciut or Cir- 
luccess, Fredinand again roused his ^eo- •iiim benedietum of modern ttotanists, is 
;)Ie by an edict which required reslitn- a native of tbe Levant, and is a laxa- 
:ion to the Catholic Church of all church- tive and Ionic medicine. Tbe cotton- 
lands and property acquired by them thistle belongs to the genua Onopordiin. 
lince 1555. To the assistance of Ihe Tbe common cotton-thistle (O. Aca»- 
Protestants of Germany, in these cir- thiam) attains a height of from 4 to 
■umstances, came Gustavus Adoiplius, feet It la often regarded as the Scotch 
King of Sweden, who landed (11130) thistle, hut it is doubtful whether the 
vith a small army upon the coast of thistle which constitutes tbe Scottish 
Pomerania. Joined by numerous volun- national badge bas any existing t^pe, 
teera, and aided by French money, be though the stem less thistle {Cniciit 
idvanced, and routed Till^ at Itreiten- acautU or Ciriium acaule) is in many 
Feld (or the battle of Leipzig, September, districts of Scotland looked on as the 
lti31), victoriously traversed the Main true Scotch thistle. Some dozen species 
iDd the Rhine valleys, defeated Tilly of tbislle are common in the United 
■gain near the confluence of the Lech States, spreading from New England to 
and tbe Danube (April, 1G32), and en- Florida, among them the Canada thistle, 
lered Munich. Meanwhile the emperor one of the severest pests of the farmer. 
lougbt the aid of Wallenstein, by whose Thiatle Order or the, a Scottish 
ibiUly and energy Oustavus was obliged ■*■*"»"*> order of knighthood, some- 
to retire to Saxony, where he gained tbe times called tbe order of SI, Andrew. 
great victory of LUtzen (Nov., 1G32), but It was instituted by James VII (James 
was himself mortally wounded in the II of England) in 1687, when eight 
tialtle. The war was now carried on knights were nominated. It fell into 
tbe Swedes under tbe chancellor abeyance during tbe reign of William and 
-' till Ihe rout of the Swedish Mary, but was revived by Queen Aiui« 



t 



Tholen Thomas k Kempis 

Id 1703. The iasignia ot the order con- the age of twenty-foar. He took part In 
■iBt of a gold collar composed of tbiHtles the Meiicwi war 11846-47) ; was ap- 
Interlaced with Hprigs of rue ; the jewel, pointed profesBor at Weat Point in 185U ; 
a figure of St. Andrew in the middle of recalled to active service in 1855, aud 
a star of eight painted rays, Buspended employed in Texas agaiost the Indians, 
from the collar; the star, of silver and When the Civil War broke out Thomaa 
eight-rayed, four of the rays being had attained the rank of major, and being 
pointed, while the alternate rays are appointed lieutenant-colonel of volunteera, 
ebeped like the tail-feathers of a bird, April 25, 18(>1> was some months later 
with a thistle in tbe center surroonded »ent into Kentucky, where. In the follow- 
by the Latin motto Nemo me impune ing year, he defeated Zollikofer. Aa 
major-general of volunteers he took port 
in the battle of Murfreesborougli, where 
be greatly dialinguished himself; while 
at the bloody battle of Chickamauga, In 
September, 186a. be saved the Fe4era] 
army from destruction by his stubborn 
redstance after the defeat of tbe Federal 
right, earning the name of 'Tie Rock 
of Obickamauga.' In 1865 be com- 
pelled the Confederates to raise the 
siege of Nasliville. for whicb he received 
the thanks of Congress, aod was raised 
to tbe rank of major-general in the 
regular army. The brevet ranks of lieu- 
tenant-general and general were offered 
him by President Johnson, but be de- 
clined them. He died in 1870. 
Thn-mas (tom'as), JOSEPH, scholar and 
i.UOmaS ,iQguig,_ bom in Cayuga Co., 
New York, in 1811, was, with Thomas 
Baldwin, author of Baldu>in'» Fronouttc- 
inff Oaiettccr. In 1851-52 appeared his 
first book of Etymology, followed by an 
edition ot Oswald's Etymalogicttl Diction- 
ary, In 1854 he prepared A Weio and 
Complete Qazetteer of the United 8tate»; 
— ■ ■ - - ^ and in 1855 A Comptele Geographical 

Dictionary of the World (popularly 
known as lAppincott't Qmelteer of the 
lacetiit; and the badge, oval, with Ihe World), and which (or accuracy and 
motto surrounding the figure of St. An- completeness had scarcely an equal. In 
drew. .The order consists o( tbe bov- 1864 appeared bis comprehensive Ifedical 
ereign and sixteen knights, besides extra Diclionvrf/ ; and in 1870 his VniverMol 
knights (princes), snd a dean, a secre- Pronavnctng Dictionaru of Biography and 
tary, tbe lyon-king-at-arms, and the Mythology, which occupies s high plac« 
geatlemau usher ot Ihe green rod. among books ot reference. He died De- 

ThnlAii (tfi'lenl, an island in the cember 24, 18B1. 

xuuicii p„jin,,g o£ Zealand. Holland, T>inmaa Theodore, noted orchestral 
between the Scheldt and the Maas, with ■'""""*»> leader, born in Cermany in 
an area of about 50 sq. miles, and a 1835: died in 1905. His family Tnoved 
pop. ot 15,000. to the United States in 1845, and be be- 

TTinlnnlr (tfl'luk), Fbiedrich Au- came an eipert on tbe violin. His sym- 
inOmCK g^a« GOTTREU, a German phony concerts began In 1864. and for 
theologian, bom in 1799; died in 1877. thirty years he was conductor of the 
He was educated at the universities of Brooklyn PhilhanDonlc Society. His 
Breslau and Berlin, and devoted himself later years were passed in Chicago, where 
to theology. Tholuck filled tbe cbsir of tbe Symphony Hall was built through 
tbeology at Halle from 1820 till bfs his efforts. 

death. Thnmna h ITAmnin (i^^^i i«- Thom- 

ThnniflJt Ok»»"« HenbT, general, was •I'lOinaS a ACmpiS ^, ^^ BTempen, 
xnoiaos, ^^ ;„ Virginia in 1816, his birthplace, in the archbishopric of 
and at tbe age ot twenty entered the Colognel wss bom about 1380. At the 
militaiT academy at West Point, passing age of twenty he retired to an Augustine 
Into the artillery as sublieutenant at convent near Zwolle, hi Holland, where 



FhoBiaiville Thompson-Seton 



.^ T fisSL I 

rrote numerona oriffioal worhs, inclodiiic <-— , . - — — ,^ — 

ermou, eibortmtloiw, MCetIc tr««ti»e* Tk« LmI Lamb. Hbdt rf hia worta 

ymiu, prayen, etc. Hia Dune, however, bave been made lamillar by encrayiDti. 

ronld nardV bt remembered were It not ThoiDDSOn ^'^ Johk Bpabbow, Ca- 
at ita coDDectloa with the celebrated vu^trvvu, g|j[m, atatesnuui, born 

erotlonal work oiled TA* Imitation 0/ *t Halifax In 18M; died In 18M. He 

'kritt, 'De Imltationa Cbriati,' a work enteml early Into pnblic life and be- 

rhicb luu paaMd tbroDgb thouaanda of came premier of Nora Bcotia In 1882. 

ditiona in tbe orlfinar Latin and in He waa appointed attorney seueral of 

ranalatlona. Tha authorsblp of thia tbe Dominion in 188G and became prime 

00k baa loDf been a diapnted point; bnt minister In 1802. He took part In the 

: iM cenerally sscribed to k Kempia. Bahery treaty and the Behring Sea arbi- 

^omaaville ■ dtj and beolth n- iE?"""- , , . L . 

.nomaanue, ^ ^^ ^ Thomnwn, l*™t. "cuiptor bom a 

■homaa Co.. Georcia, on the Dchlocknee * " ^f"^, '„<l"«*'^^'^0",iS'"'^ •" 

Uver. It bM ezteuaire lumber, cotton, lg33 : ^'ej ^ New York In IWt From 

vbacco and Inilt intereata. Pop. <1920> 1874 to 1881 he reaided In Rome. He 

Iflfl. achieved (reat aucceaa aa a portrait 

rhomftgville ■ ^"^ ">' Davidaon •culptor. and yaa elected a member o( 

LUUmaaviue, ^j^^ j^^^^ Carolina, the Academr Of Deaign in 1862. 

miles 8. E. of Winaton-Salem. It baa ThommOn Mauricb, poet and noT- 
otton milla, furniture and wood-worklns "^ ' *"■'• '""' "t Fairfield. 

lanta,etc. Pop. (1920) 5076. Indiana, in 1844; died In 1001. Hia 

IHinmnonti (tom'aonl, a town of Principal worka are: Hootier Motaic; 

.nompSOn Vrindham Co.. Conn., on £*« T^itch^ of Archerv, A TalUhMtes 

hiinebauK Biver, 3 mile« n. e. of Put- ^irl. Hi* Beoond Campaign, and Bongt of 

am. Haa cotton and woolen mill" and ^<'*'' Weather. 

irm interests, Pop. 50SS. ThoiQDSOll ^■>™»7 Eixis, educator, 

llOmpaOn, S^im'^rfc^ S 1844.came.o'Arrii"i^l^7,^;'ir.'ra?- 

[at and Bavarian administrator, bom at l"^**^ ''^'"" y'*."^'^:^"^ °^ Pennajlvania 

Cobum. Maaa.. In 1753; died at Auteull. ° 1^* ""^ ^^ ^ ""■ orfalned mm- 

ear Paris, in 1814. He commanded the ^^l" ,.'° J^^ Reformed Presbyterian 

:ing-« American Dragoons in the Revo- Church. He waa aucceaa vely profeswff 

itionary War, and became aide-de-camp •»' malhematica, of soc al acience. and 

nd chamberlain at the court of the eiec- ?' b'^ory and English literature in the 

>r of Bavaria (1784-1802). He left Univetaity of Pennsylvania, and baa 

unda to Harvard for the profeaaorshlp of ^^° ,P't*'ll°.' J"' J°^ .'^^""li ^H*" 

hytloa and mathematical aciencea and School of Philadelphia since 1894. He 

the American Academr of Art* and "■" t^'^^or o( the Penn Monthly, 1870- 

Idences and the Royal Society of Lon- W, and became editor of Tka American 

OD for prizes for the most Important dia. in l^SO. He wrote Social Sownoe and 

averiM in heat and light Politicat Eoonamv and Elements of Po- 

'homnson D^Nicaji, actor and play H"'™' Economt. 

■ennsylvania, in 1838; died In 1911. He *'*""^i">"" w^*-""! naturaliat au- 

t beat known by hia Joihua TTkitcomb, thor, waa bom at South Shield^ Eni- 

emodeled Into tbe liighly popnlar (ilty ot land. In i860. He lived aa a t>oy in 

'ke Old HomeMtead^ In wnich he long the Canadian wooda and on the weatern 

xik the leadinKparL plains, became naturaliat to the govern- 

^TinTnntinn Fbakcib, an EngUsh poet, ment ot Manitoba, and wrote Btrdt of 

.uviupaun, |j^j^ ^^ Ashton, Lanca- ilamtoba and Mammal* 0/ If antfoia. He 

liire in 1800; died in London, November afterwards studied art and became an 

3, 190T. His early life doaely rescm- animal painter and Illustrator. He also 

led that of DeQuipcey, but be waa finally became an active lecturer and wrote 

efriended and launched npon tbe career many popular books describing the 

( Joumailat and poet. Hia verse, while habits and intelligence of animals. The 

ften eccentric and even forced, abounds t>est known among these Is Wild Animala 

t paa*a(es of rare beauty. / Have Knov>n, Other writera followed 

linmiiftnn Jkboiee, nainter. waa faim in this field and a controveray arose 

.UUiUlPKUU, ^^ ,( Middleborourh, aa to the trnthtulness of tbelr stories 

[undiasetts, In 1814; died In 1886. of animal Intelligeuca. The conception 



Thomi Thomson 

of the OTfanUation of Boy Scouts, now 1780 Us Autumn. After travellnf for 

~o popular, is ascribed to bun, thotub not some time od the Gontlnent with tbe ft 

be title — ' ■■- ■- *■■- '-- ■' ^-" '- -■ "•- ■™— •-- --■■— "-- >—-■■- 



the title, and he is the leadins spirit In of Blr Charles Talbot, tbe chancellor, ha 

this or^nlsation In the United States was rewarded witb tbe post of secretary 

<see B09 Beoutt). His name was leKall; of briefs, which he held till the death af 

cbansed from Seton-Thompson to Thomp- the chancellor (1T37), when he received 

■on-aeton in 1901. a pension of £100 from the Prince of 

Thonu i'oiii")' WiLLUit Jobs, an Walea. Meanwhile he had broocbt on 

Auwiuo 6n_ii^ author, born at West- the stage his trajiedy of SopAonifia 

minster in 1803: died in 188S. He was (1720) and pablbhed hln tw«b on 

secretary to the Camden Society from Liberty, the cool 

1838 to 1873: deputy-librarir- ■- -'^- - - " ''- 

HooBO of Lords; originator 

many years editor of ^ote« and ^_. ... . , _ 

and author of various antiquarian works. Btettnora. In 1740 be composed tbe 

ThnTna/tn (tom'san), Sik Chabucb masque of Alfred in conjunction with 

J.UUJUBUU ^yvujjt, naturalist, bom Mllfet; but which of them wrote the 

In 1830 In LlDlithgowshire ; died In 1882. famous sonf. Rule. Britaimio, is not 

Elducated at tbe University of Ed in- known. In IT4B his most snccessful 

burgh, he became professor of miner- triKedy, Tancred and BiaUmunda, was 

~ ' ' and geology In Queen's College, broucht out and wanoly applauded. 

ks^ In 1864. In the dredging Tbe following year he produced his 

expeditions of the Lightning and Porcu- Cattle of Indolence, a work In the Bpen- 



n to the greatly disappointed tilm. He now 
and for (1738) produced his tragedy of AfKt- 
i Qatriei, mmnnoii, and a third entitled Bdtoard and 



fast, In 1864. In the dredging The following year he produced 
edition ---''■'■■ • " ^ ., , , . , . . ., „ 

, » (ISfl _. . _ ,___, 

publisblng In The Depth* of the Sea by deputy the confortable post of 1 



(1868-09) be took part, afterward aerlan stanza. For a few years b 



(1860), tbe substsnce of his discoveries veyor-general of tbe Leeward Islands, 

In lecard to the fauna of tbe Atlantic, and he died in 1748. He left a tragedy 

In 1869 he became fellow of the Royal entitled CorfoloniM, which was acted 

Society; in 1870 professor of natural for the beneBt of his relatives. Thom- 

hiatoiT in the University of EJdinbursli. son was greatly beloved (or his amia- 

In 1872 he was appointed scienMGc chief biltty and kindness of heart His 8m- 

of tbe Chalht^er expedition, which was aont, on which bis fame rests, abounds 

absent from England 31 years, during In seDsiblllty and beauty of natural de- 

which tfane 68380 miles were surveyed, scriptlon. His Cattle of Indolence, 

On his return he was knighted, and en- thouzh not so popalar as tbe BeoMons, 

trusted by tbe government with the task is blghly esteemed, but his tragedies are 

of drawing up a report on the natural almost forgotten. 

history specimens collected during tbe TTiAmann James, poet, was Itom at 

expedition. Bat he lived only to publish -i-UWillW", Port-Glasgow, Bcotland, in 

a preliminary account of tbe expedition, 1834, and was brougbt up at the Cale- 

Tke Voyage of the Challenger: tho At- donian Orphan Asylum, both bis parents 

lontio (1^0-78). having died when be was verv young. 

ThnTTiann Eliqd, an American elec- He became a schoolmaster In the army, 

xuum»wii, tji(,[gn_ ij^ni in Manebes- but quitted that occupation In 1862, and 

ter, England, March 29, 1853: came to became clerk in a solicitor's office, ^n 

the United States and subsequently se- 1860 be became a contributor to the 

cured more than 500 patents for Inven- ^rational Reformer, in which was pub- 

tiouB which included tbe Thompson llshed, under tbe signature * B. V.,' The 

method of electric welding. He was Dead Tear, To Our Ladiee of Death, and 

awarded the Grand Prix. In Paris. In tbe poem by which he Is best known, Tie 

1889, for electrical inventions, received Citg of Dreadful Xight (1874). Among 

tbe decoration of Chevalier of the Le- bie other works are ; Taeto and Leonora 

glon of Honor, for electrical research, [1856) ; The Doom of a City (1867) ; 

etc. Sunday at Hampttead (1863) ; Bundav 

Tlinvnann JufN, poet, was born in up the River (1868) ; A Voice from the 

iaumauil, j^q^^ ^^ Ednam, near Kel- mie (1881). and Intomnia (1882). 

so, in Scotland, hia father being minister Thomson's verse Is characterised by much 

of Ednam pariBh. and was educated at brilliancy and traita of graceful numor, 

Jedburgh and tbe University of Edin- but Its prevailing tone Is one of despair, 

burgh. He went in 1725 to London. He died in 1882. 

where Winter, tbe first of bis poems on Tlmmann JoHn, a landscape painter, 

the seasons, was published In 1728. In AnuuiBOll, ^,^ ^j Dailly, Scottand. 

1727 he publlsbed bis Summer, his Poem In 1776; succeeded tls father as minister 

to the Ifemory of Sir Isaac Soteton, and of that parish in 1800, and exchanged 

Us Britanniai In 1728 his Spring and in that living for Dnddlngston. near Edin- 



Thomson Thonuoa 

liiirgti, in 1805, dfiog Ibere in 1810. Thnmnnn Thomas, aDUqaarf, brother 
Tbonsoo earlj turned his attention to ■»■"*'«*'"'"» „( the Eev. John ThoniBOD, 
art, and produced a large number of of DuddliiKttOD, nas bora at Daillf, 
landscapes, which are coDsIdered to rank Scotland, in 1768 : died Iv 1S52. He 
him among the best painters of his na- was called to the Scottish bar In 1793. 
tive land. appointed deputj-clerk reglsterj 1806, and 
Thnmann Jobeph. an Afriron ei- princiiwl clerk of session, 1828. He was 
xuuiuBuu, n|ofer_ „ag bo^n „[ p^^. ^n early contributor to the EdiHbvrsli 
poni, Scotland, in 1^8, and was educated Reiieto. and president of the BannatTiie 
at Edinbursh. When twenty years of Club, for which and for the Maitland 
uge he accompanied Keith JobuHlon to I'lub he edited numeroue valuable works. 
Central Africa, assuming full charge at Tlinmsnn WlLlJAll, Archbishop of 
the elpedition on the death of Mr. John- ■«■ iiUUWWil) yor^. „ag bo„, ^t While- 
ston. In 1882 he explored the Kovuma haven, Feb. 11, 1819, and was educated 
in Usst Africa, and in 1881 mndean im- at Shrewitbur; School and Queens Col- 
portant Joumej tbrough Masai Land, iu lege, Oxford, of which b« was aucces- 
eastern equatorial Africa. Among bis sively fellow, tutor, and head. In 18X 
other achievements are an expedition lo be was chosen preacher of Lincoln's Inn. 
the Atlas Mountains, and one to the river and In 1859 was appointed one of her 
Niger. He was a graphic writer, his majestv's chaplains in ordinary. Two 
published works including Through ifaioi years later (1861) he was raised to the 
Land, To Ike Central African Laket and episcopal bench as bishop of Gloucester 
Back. Travel* in the AUas and tiouthcrn end Bristol; but before be had held the 
Morocco, Life of Mtmgo Park, etc. He appointment twelve months he was trans- 
died in 1801. ferred lo the archbishopric of York. 
Thnmwtn Jobkpu John, physicist. Dr. Thomson wss author of a number 
xuuwouu, ^gg i^j^ jip^j Manchester, of works, including: An Outline of the 
England, in lS5ti, a cousin of Lord Kel- A'ecefsarjr Laic* of Thought; The Aton- 
vin. He became professor of eiuecimen- iny Wort of Chntt, vietced in Relation 
tal physics at Cambridge in 1884, and to tome Current Theoriet; Crime and Iti 
wrote Vortes Ring*, Recent Heicarcbei Excute»; Life in Light of (Jod"* Word 
in Electricity and Mognetitm, etc. He (sermons) ; Limit* of Philotophical In- 
U> especially notable for his researches guirv; Deiign in Nature; and a series of 
into the constilution of the atom of essays entitled H'oril, Work and Will. 
matter, and the promulgation of the He died in 1890. 

theory of the electron, now so widely ThomSOn ^'^ William (Lord Kel- 

Bccepted as the basic element of material *"»'■»**"""■» vin), one of the greatest 

nature. His studies into the char- ma theme ticiana and physicists, was born 

acteriNticB of this have been inlimnte and at Belfast, Ireland, in 1824, his father be- 

profound. ing Janes Thomson, professor of msthe- 

T>inmanTi Thomas, a Scottish chem- metics in Glasgow tluiversity. He was 

xiiuuiBUii, ji^j ^^jj gj ^.^jgj jj, j,^yg, ejupgtpj firat at Glasgow University, snd 

died in lSr)2. He adopted the medical then at Pelerhouse, Cambridge, where he 

profession, and embraced chemistry more greduated (1845) as second wrangler, 

esoe^ially as his favorite pursuit. In and first Smith's prizeman, and waa 

1802 he published the Srst edition of his elected to a fellowship. In ISKi be was 

Hyttem of Vhemittry, which obtained appointed professor of natural pbiloso' 

rapid success both in Great Britain and phy in the University of Glasgow, a post 

on the Continent. It was followed in which he continued to hold. The same 

1810 by his L'lcmcnf* of ChemiiitTi/. and year he became editor of the Cembridge 

in 1812 by bis Hintom of the Roual and Dublin Jfa( hem a ficat Journal, to 

Society, In 1813 he went to Liondon which he contributed valuable papers on 

and commenced there a scJentiOc journal, . the mathematical theory of electricity. 

the Annals of Fhilotopky. which he coo- being also a distineuisbed contributor to 

tinued to edit till Ibe end of 1820. The Liouvtile's Journal de Math^atiguei. 

lecturet^hjp (afterwards the regius pro- Amon^ the most important of his con- 

(essorshlp) in chemistry in Glasgow tributmns to electrical science ere tha 

University was conferred on him in 18IT. construction of several delicate instru- 

His f;reat work on the atomic theory was ments for the measurement and study of 

published in 182.'>. under the title of electricity. It Is, however, in connection 

attempt to Ettabliih the First Principle* with submarine telegraphy that Sir Wil- 

of Vktmistry by Experiment. In 1830- liam Thomson's name is most generally 

31 he published his Uiitory of Chemistry, known, bis services being rewarded, on 

in two volumes, and in 1836 appeared the completion of the Atlantic cable of 

Us OiiUinea ol Uineralogy and Oeology. 1866, witb knighthood and Other honon. 



Thor 



He also made important additions to our 
knowledge of msgDetism and beat, and 
InveDled an improved form of mariner's 



r Id 



He 1 



R resident of tbe British Association . . 
B Edinburgh meeting in 18T1. He waa 
the autbor, Jointlj witb ProfeSBor Tait, 
of a well-known treatise on natural 
philosophy, and issued man; valuable 
papers. A notable theory of bis, the 
Tortei theory of atomics, attracted wide 
attention, but was finally abandoned hy 
its author as mathematically undemon- 
Btrable. He was created Baron Kelvin 
in 1892. He died December 17, 1907. 
TTini* (tbor, tor), son of Odin b; JOrd 
*-*"*^ (tbe earth), tbe Jupller of the 
Teutons, tbe Ood of thnnder. Tkiindav 
has its name from him. See Xortkem 
Myikotogtl- 

Thoracic Duct £^';r'"'" ^" 

Thni«T (tbS'raks), the chest, or that 
Xnonu pg^[,y (,[ ,hg human body 
formed by the spine, ribs, aod breast- 
bone, situated between the neck and the 
iten, and which contains tbe pleura, 
I, beart, etc The name la also ap- 



Thobai in ItlH. 
Thonric rsEloni deaottd by t 
Unas. 1 1, Riihl and letl Hameri 
BubcUTlsn; S S. do. Mtminsry: < •, »-. 
AiUIsit; 56, do. SnbsilllBrT or LiMnl-, 
ee, do. 8cipDl*r; T 7, do. InlerKBpalsr; 
S 8, do. Superior Dorul or Bnbltapnlmr. — 
i'iicsra or conlenK of Thoni, At poiilion of 
which 1( Indleslad by dotlsd Un»(. a a, Dla- 
phngm; h. Hfiftrt; e. Lungs; <t, Llvar; 4, Eid- 
nays: /. Sloraidi. 

plied lo Ibe corresponding portions of 
other mammals, to tbe leas sharply de- 
fined cavity In the lower vertebrates, as 
birds, fishes, etc., and to tbe segmenta 
iDlervening between the head and al)do- 
raeo in maects and other Arthropoda. 
In serpents and fishes the thorax la not 
rompleted below by a breast-bon& In 
Insects three sections form the thorax. 



Thoinlury 

pair of legs and first pair of wings; and 
aod mete-tiiara*, l>earu]g the third pair 
of legs and the second pair of wings. 

""^"" writer on nature subjects, 
waa bom at Boston, MassacbosettB, in 
1817. and was educated at Harvard Uni- 
versity, where he was graduated in 1837. 
From that time till 1840 he was en- 
gaged aa a Bchoolmaiter. Then for 
several years he occupied himself in 
various ways, in land-surveying, carpen- 
tering, and other handicrafts, but devot- 
ing a greater part of his time to study 
end the contemplation of nature. In 
1815 be built for himself a but in a 
wood near Walden Fond, Concord, Klasa., 
and there for two years lived the life of 
a hermit. After quitting his solitude, 
Thoreau pursued his father's calling of 
pencil-maker at Concord, where he died 
m 1862. Besides contributing to tbe 
Dial and other periodicals, he published 
A Woek on the Concord and Merrimae 
River* <1849). and FoWen, or Life in 
the Woo4» (1854). After bis death ap- 
peared EscuTtiona in Field and Forett, 
The Maine Wooda. Cape Cod, aod A 
Yankee in Canada, Thoreau was a 
friend of Emerson, and imbibed much of 
his spirit and method of thought 
Thnritlm (tho'ri-um), the metal of 

inonum ;,,,i^,, ^^^^f^ ,, ^^e oxide, 

discovered by Berzellus. It Is in the 
form of a heavy metallic powder, has sn 
iron-gray tint, hums in air or oxygen, 
when heated, with great splendor, and 
Is converted Into thorina or oxide of 
thorinum. It unites energetically with 
chlorine, sulphur, and phosphorus. Hy- 
drochloric acid readily dissolves It, with 
tbe evolution of hydrogen gas. The 
symbol of Thorium is Tb, and the atomic 
weight lie. 

' Thorn. ^*" ff<"<''*<»^- 

■ TTinm {tOmJi s town and strong fort- 
i ■'■""r^ ress of Prussia, province of 
' East Prussia, on tbe Vistula. It con- 
sists of an old and a new town, has 
several churches, one of them containing 
a Btatue of Copernicus, who was bom 
here; manufacturer of machinery, soap, 
and a famous gl-igerbreed ; some ship- 
ping, and a cood trade. Fop. 20,02a 
Thorn-apple. SeeDaUra. 

Thorn-hack Eay. «« ««». 
'I 

in London"tn ^828. Beginning his 

literary career in Bristol at the age of 

seventeen, be soon aft'er settled In Lon- 

I don. wbere for thirty years he was aV 



ThornhUl 

moBt continDotul7 at work wriUnc for from I ,. 

Houtehotd Wordi, Oooe • Week, marble a 3tata« of Jaaon, whidi th« 

AthenvHM, gto. Jimoag bit nomerous Kulptor bad modeled. Thia wm io bril- 



BaUad*. and a Life of rattier, under (be bis unsurpaued abllitlea aa a Kulptor 
aapervialon of Biukin. He died In 1876. became everywhere recofnlaed. In 1819 
Thomhill 4tliO"l1>ill). Sa Jamu, be returned to Denmark, and bit Jmiraey 
lAiUuiiLuux ^jj English painter, bom through Germany and nii recepuoni at 
In 1678; died la 1731. He was mncb Copei^iaceti resembled a trinmpL After 
engaged in the decoration of palaces and remaiDing a year ia Copenhagen and 
public buildinga, in which his chief worlcs executing Tnrloua works there, be re- 
are to be found. Among his beet elforta turned to Rome, vliiting on his way 
may be mentioned the dome of 8L Paul's, Berlin, Dresden, Warsaw and Vienna, 
the aalon and refectory at OreeDwich He remained at Borne till 1838, when ha 
Boepital. and some rooms at Hampton undertook another jonmey to Copen- 
Court. Bit forte was in the treatment bagen. being principally moved U> tbli 
of allegorical subjects. step by the contemplated eatabllahmenl 
TTimnn > borough Id Lackawanna in that city of a mnieum of hi* works 
i.ui:mgi Q^^ Pennsylvania, 4 milea and art treamire& His return was a 
^om ScrantOD. It haa coaling intereata. sort of national festival. The remainder 
Pop. 6133. of his life was spent chiefly In the Dan- 
Tlinrmicrli.TtaaB 8m Baa: ish capital, where he died March 24, 
iUOrougn dub. jg^^ ^^ Thorwaldaen Museum, (^«ne3 
TlinrnTia-'hTiznrf See Boneeet. In 1840, contains about 800 of the works 
lUOTOO^nWOrC. ^.^ t^e sculptor. Thorwaldsen was emi- 
Thoroe (tborpl, Bksjamis, an Eng- nentty succesaful In his subjects chosen 
i^ Ilsh scholar who greatly fur- from Greek mythology, such as his 
thered the study of Anglo-Saxon ; bam Uar», ifercury, Veniu, eto. His religious 
in 17S2; died In 1870. Among his nu- works, among which ere a colossal group 
merous publications are an Ei^lisb edi- of Ckritt and Ihe Tteetve Apostles, 8t. 
tlon of Bosk's Anglo-Saaon Orammar, John Preaching in the Wtidemeii, and 
Ancient Latct and liutitatet of the Anglo- statues of the four great prophets, di»- 
Bawon King), The Ooipeli in Anglo- play almost superior grandeur of coo- 
8aao», an edition of Seouwl/, The ception. Chief amon^ his other works 
AngU>-Ba»on Chronicle, Northern Mfthol- are his statues of Oalileo and CopentioM, 
OBV, etc and the colossal lion near Lucerne, fn 
TlinmA Fbakcis Newtok, an Ameri- memory of the Swiss guards who fell in 
.kuuipc, ^^ author, bom In Swamp- defense of the Tulleriea. 
■cott, Massachusetts, In 1857. He ia Thrtfll (thotb, t6t), an Egyptian del^ 
author of The Qovemment of the People ■*■"""" identiaed by the Greeks with 
of the United Btatet; The atom of the Hennes (Mercury), to whom was at- 
Coiufifslion; The ConitilMtion of the tribated the invention of letters, arts, 
Vnitei 8tate$ tcith Bibliographg ; The and sciences. The name is equivalent 
Bittory of ihe Civii "War, and numerous in signiGcance to the Greek Logos, and 
other works on historical and political Tbotb is a mythical personification of the 
subjects. He wae professor of American divine Intelligence. 

Constitutional History at the University Thnn !""• JicquiB AuansTE De, a 

of Pennsylvania. 1805-88. *mvu. ^„nch statesman and historian, 

Thorwaldaen ( tor-vild-aSn), Air bom in 1553; died in 1817. Henry IV 

J.UUI1 naiuo&u Bj.gj Baktholouew employed bim In several important neso- 

(Bertel), a celebrated sculptor, bom at tlatlons, and In 1S93 made nlm his prin- 

Copenhagen November IB, 1770. At flrat cipal librarian. In 1596 be succeeded 

be helped his father to cut flgurebeads bis uncle es chief-Justice, and during tbe 

In tbe royal dockyard, then, after some regency of Mnry de' Medici he was one 

years' study at the Academy of Arts, he of the directors-general of finance. His 

won the privilege of studying three greatest literary labor was the composi- 

yeara abroad. Going to Rome (1797) tion In Latin of a volumlnooa Eittory of 

be was much impressed by the works of Mg Otcn Time§, comprising the events 

Canovo. the sculptor, and Carstens, the from 15*5 to 1607, of which the firat 

"inter, who were then residing there, part was made public In 1604. To this 

.. was not until 1808, however, that he work, which is remarkable for its im- 

became at all widely known. Then by partiality, be subjoined interestinf 

a lucky chance he received a commiwion Memotri uf his own life. 
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Rrprodiurd by p/rmisiion of Iht Philaddphia MuitHmi. 

STBAM HARVESTER AND THRESHXR 
The upper vi»w ihowa side hill hirvtsters ilrawn by leann of twcnly-eiaht horses each. The machiwi 



Thonght-reodii^ Thn 



Thnnmnf (tS-rC), ■ town of BeUitUD, ihakert, wblch. belnr anoed 
xnoorgub ^^ ^j^ provinM o( W«t ou« splkta, Uft op and shak 



y conducted t 

See Arabimn SigXU. connected br cearinr wtth tti 

Thousand Islands. ' ^.'"FP J^ '^itehim itneii, by which me> 

lAuvii-miiu AHttuus, gjjjjj igi^n^^ (g leparated from tbe chad 
which really number about ISOO, In tbe niacblne« on the Bune prin 
St. Lawrence inunediauly below Lake of tbem portable, are eztenii 
Ontario. They partly belong to Canada the United Statee and Brits 
and partly to the State of New York, and the former country being 
have become a popular eammer resorL light and effectlT& In Amei 
Thranii (thrfts), or TasaciA, a nam* era two modes are employe 

A.AA4 4W annlitKl at nn Hirlv TVffnl ratinr thti It raw fmm tha 



Spiled at an early period rating the straw from the 

eeka to a region lying north ' endlees aprons ' anawer i 

of dacedtmia. By tbe Romans thii purpose when not driven too 

country was regarded a* divided into make clean work. Tbe *Tli 

two parta by the Hsmus (or Balkan), ■ista of a aeries of inclined 

the northern of which was called Mceala rapid shaking motion of wU 

and tbe BODthem Thiacfc The Oreeka the straw and shakes ont tt 

early aettled coloniee on tbe coasts, and the machine is attached a mei 

the cODUlry, beside* possessing rich per, ehowinx the qnsntity of 

meadows and com -lands, abounded in Ing through It. Another i 



riders rivaled those of Tbeaaaly. Of the unbroken, for binding In hi 

rivers of Thrace, the largest and most portable steam thiashlng-mac 

celebrated was the Bebms (now Trom farm to farm, ma; ] 

Maritaa). Abdera, the birthplace of thrashing- work of a wide diai 

Democritna and Protagoras; Seitos, on whole season, 

the Hellespont, celebrated In the story of Tluasiniene (.orXK^snai 

Hero and Leander; and Byaantinm, on See Perugia, 

the peninsula on which Constantinople TTirend (f^^^)t * sleode 

now stands, were the places the most -^"^^"^ slating of two or 

worthy of not& or slnple span atranda, firml 

Thrflnhinv.inn.R'hin^ a machine gether by twisting. The I 

inrasmng-maonine, , ^ ^ ^^arat- getaer of the different strani 

ing grain from tbe straw, and In which to form a thread is effected I 

the moving power is that of horses, frame or doubling and twisti 

oien, wind, water, or steam. Tbe which accomplishes the pun 

thrash ing-macliine waa invented In Scot- acttcn ot bobbins and Oye 

land in 1758 by Michael Stirling, a is used In some species of v 

farmer in Perthshire: tt wss afterwards its principal use is for (ewlo 

improved by Andrew Mclkle, a millwright Tlir^Ad-tDnrma the name 

in East lithUn, about the year 1^6. -Lnreaa-WOrmS, j,^^ ^^^^ 

Since that time it has ondercone Taiions of the order Nematoda. T 

improvements. The principal feature of vermicularu occore in great 

tbe thrashing-machine as at present con- tbe rectum of children partic 

stmcted, is the three rotary drums or Nematelmia, 

cylinders, which receive motion from a Thrpp ItiirpTa * cIM of 

water-wheel, or from hone or steam ■^""'= Juvers, p^ ■^^^^ 

power. Tbe first drum whlcb comes into St. Joseph River, 25 miles 

operation has projection ribs called maioo. Manufactures cara, r 

beaters on Its outer surface, parallel to pUes, electric motors, fumi 

its azia Tbia drum receives a very rapid pulleys, paper, etc. Pod. (IS 

motion on ita axia Tbe sheaves of grain Thr*p Kitptr °t tbois 

are firat spread out on a slanting table, ■^"f""' .n-ivcra, ^ ^^^ ^ 

and are then drawn In with the ears (ore- entry of Quebec. Canada, 96 

most between two feeding rollers with of Montreal, at the confiut 

parallel grooves. The beaters of tbe rivera St. Maurice and Bt Lt 

drum act on tbe straw as It passe* has an extensive trade In tim 

throagb tb« rollers, and best out the portant manufactures of Iron^ 



Thresher-aliark Tbngt 

one of the oldest town* In the proviuM, ara MTsnl Buropeati spccias, amoof 

being rounded in 1634. It ia the nd- which are Included the mlBMl thniib aod 

dence of a Roman Catholic blabop, and the aooK throab of Britain. These are 

containa a cathedtaL Fop. 9981. alio aweet •ingers. 

T>iTI»ll>iPT.s>lflrlr ■'** '^"«' tiw Thmih ■ dl«»»« common In lofanU 

inreBner-snarJt, Fox-SHikK. a ge- A*"!!"*^ who are Ul fed. (Sw Aph- 

nuH of sbarks containing but one known tha.) The name ii also applied to an 

■peciea {Alopioi vulpei), with a abort abscesi it the feet of botaea and aome 

conif^al snout, and leas formidabt^ jaws other animala. 

than the white ibark. The upper lobe Thnn'THia See Tkou. 

of the tail fin la very elongated, being ■'■■'I"" '^"■'^ 

nearly equal In length to the r«9t of the ThilPVilTrl^a (thO-eid'i-dti), the ETFi>t- 
body, and U naed aa a weapon to strike ■'■"U^l'J'*""" ^^ „, ^j jj,^ Q^f ^j^ 
with. Tail Included, the tbnsber attains torians, was bom In Attica about 471 
a length of 13 feet It Inbablts the B.C. He waa well bom and rich, being 
Atlantic and the Mediterranean. Sea tbs poesesaor of gold mines in Thrace, 
Shark. and waa for a Clnie a protninent corn- 
Thrift See Sea-pink, mander during the Peloponnesian war, 
■'■""^'" which forms the iubject of his great 
ThrinS " Kenns of minute inB««t«, work. For many yeari be suffered exile 
' ' order TbyRanoptera. Ther (being accused of reniisanesB in duty); 
lire nn flowerx, plantx and under the bark but appears to have returned to Athens 
of trees. Some specieii attack grain and the year following the termination of the 
cause much damage. They are extremely war, namely in B.C. 403. He is said lo 
ngile and although equipped with winga have met a violent death, probably a year 
vpcm til leap ruthcr tbnn fly. or two later, but at what exact time, and 
ThrOOD " ^">'^lf^ ot I'Sckawanna whether in Thrace or Athena, is not 
*^' Co., Pennsylvania, adlolnlng known. His history consists of eight 
Scranton. in a coal-mining region. Pop. books, the last of which differa from the 
(1020) 6672. others in containing none of the political 
Tliroat (thrut), the anterior part of speeches which form so striking a Fea- 
the neck of an animal. In ture of the rest, and is also generally 
which are the cesopbagua end windpipe, supposed to be inferior to tfaem in style, 
or the passages for the food and breath. Hence It faas been thought by various 
t(ee Larunx, (EMOplmgat, Trachea, Diph- critics to be the worlt of a different au- 
Iheria, Croup, etc. thor, of Xenophon. of Theopompus, or 
TlimmTinaia (throm-bC'sis), the for- of a daughter of Thucydides; but it Is 
xiiiUiuuUBiB m(,tion ^f > pjo, ]„ tj,g more probable that it is the author's own 
heart or a blood-vessel which may block without his Gnal revision. The history 
the vessel, causing aerioua results. Is incomplete, the eigfatb book stopping 
Tlirnatlp See Thnuh. abmptly in the middle of the twenty- 
inrOSXie. first Var of the war. As a historian 
Thmsll ^^^ name applied ^popularly Tbucydides was painstaking and In- 
' to several Insessonal birds, defatigable In collecting and sifting tactu, 
Tbe true tbmshes {Turdida or Meru- brief and terse in narrating them. His 
lida) form a family of dentiroatral style is full of dignity and replete with 
passerine birds, including tbe song- condensed meaning. He is unsurpassed 
tbrusb or throstle, the missel- thrush, the in tbe power of aualyiing cbaracter and 
blackbird, etc. They feed tipon berries, action, of tracing events to their causes. 
small molluscs, worms, etc. Their habits of apprecintlng the motives of individual 
are mostly solitary, but several species ugents, and of combining In their jusi 
are gregarious in winter. They are relations all the threads of the tangled 
celebrated on account of their powers of web of history. The best translations 
song : and are widely diffused, being are by Jowett and Dale. 
found in alt tbe quarters of the globe. Thlimi the name applied to a ijeirel 
Nine species of tbe tbrusb family are *""&"» and once wIdely-Bpti'ad socieiy 
found in tbe United States. These In- among the Hindus, whose m-cupatjon 
elude the wood thrush, found east of was to waylay, assassinate, and rob al) 
the Mississippi and south to Guatemala, who did not belong to their own car-te. 
the liquid, balf plaintive notes of which This they did. not so -nurb from ciipidltj 
excel In Bweetoess those of any olber as from religious motive, such aclJoB!' 
American bird. The notes are few in being deemed acceptable lo their goddess 
number, but iMissess a cbarm beyond de- KOll. The government first took active 
acrlpHon. Tbe common robin also is a measures against them in 1831 and 1835. 
member of tha tbmsh family. Theia and Tbngger; is now practically eirluci. 



Thnja 



Thurman 




Switzerland, in Scotch ThDmb-Bcnv, tlma 



Thnia ^™ Arbor Vita. chleS; of cottons, hosier;, ribbooi, lac% 

Thnle (thale), the name given by the Thnrible (tbO'- 

■'■"'"^ ancients to the most northern ■^^'^""ie n-bl),a 

conntr; with which the; were acquainted, kind of censer of 

According to Pytheaa it was an island metal, sometimes of 

six days' voyage to the north of Britsn- gold or silver, bat 

Dia. and accordingly it has often been more cotuisoal]' of 

ideotified with Iceland. Some have im- brass of latten, in 

agined it to be one of the Scotch islands, the shape of a cov- 

olbers the coast ol Norway. ered vase nr ciiii. 

Thnmh-flniwr ■ former inslniment perforated i 

ling liu 

. . -ape. It , , . 

chains attached, by 
which It is held , 
and swung at high ' 
mass, vespers, and 
other BO tern D offices 
of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. 

TMringerwald ^^'■'^"'^it 

— - .. ilCbarisai. RiNOIA, (t mouDtafn chain in the center 

Bern, heaoti- of Germany, stretching southeast to north- 
fniiy situated at the northwestern ex- west for about 60 miles. Its culminating 
Iremity of the lake of Its own name, at points are the Beertierg and the Schnee- 
the point where the Asr issues from It aepf, which have each a height of about 
It is the seat of the Swiss mililary school, 3220 feet The mountains are well cov- 
and the chief place of artus in the coun- ered with wood, chiefly pine. The miaer- 
try. Pop. 00(>9. — The lalte is 10 miles ala Include Iron, copper, lead, cobalt, etc 
long, 2 broad, and about 720 feet deep. Thnrinirin ( tbC-rin'ji-a; Qerman, 
At its soulheastern extremity it receives ■»-'*"**"6*«* Thiiringen, tU'ring-*n), a 
the surplus waien of the Lnice of BHenx region of Central Germany situated be- 
by the Aar, which again emerges from tween the Hsrz Mountaine, the Saale, 
its uorthwestem extremity. the ThOringerwald, and the Werra, and 
TTinnilAr ^ee Lightning. comprising great part of Saie-Weimar, 
J.UUUUt:r. Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, and other small ad- 
Thnnilpr-fiaTl * species of (ish of Joining states. 

xiiuuuer-Jisii, ^j^^ (^^5,^ gi|„,ij^ Thnrles (ihur-les), a town in Ireland, 

found in the Nile, which, like the torpedo, *""***"" Jn the county of Tiuperary, 

can give an electric shock. It is the on both banks of the Suir, with con- 

lfala}iler1Iri(( eleclriciu of Daturalists. siderable trade, a Roman Catholic cathe- 

Thnndcrinv LrHnn See Aurel- dral and college, etc. Pop. 4411, 

inunaenng i^e^on. -^^ i„toni- Thnrlow (thur'lo), duwAan. Loan. 

»iw. Auui»uw lord-ciianrellor of England, 

ThnitMiii (tur'gou), a canton in the was bom at Little Ashfield, near Stow- 

xiiuignu no^heast of Switzerland, market Suffoik, In 1732. and in 1778 

bounded mainly by the Lake of CoQBlaace was made lord-chancellor, being raised to 

and the cantons of ZUrich and St Gall; the peerage as Baron Thurlow. Pftt 

area, 381 square miles; capital t'rauen- suspected Thurlow of Intriguing with the 

feld. It differs much in physical con- I'rince of Wales, and from Ibis time an 

formation from most other Swibs cantons, opeo disagreement took place between 

in having no high mountains, though Ibem. Pilt demanded his dismissal, to 

the surface Is sufficiently diveraifi^. which the king at once agreed, and he 

The whole canton belongs to the basin of was deprived of the great seal in June, 

the Rhine, to which its waters are con- 1792. He died in 1800. 

veyed chiefly by the Thur and its afflu- ThunnftH ('hur'man), Aixeh GKan- 

ents, and partly also by Ibe Lake of *"»""*«*" smr. statesman bom at 

Constance, Including Ibe Untersee. The Lynchburg, Virginia, in 1813. Be en- 

principsl crops are grain and potatoes; tered Congress in 1845, and was elected 

large quantities of fruit are also grown, to Ibe supreme bench of Ohio in ISHI, 

In many places the vine is succesafnlly occupying Ibe position of chief-justice. 

cultivated. Th« manufactures consist Ohio eent him lo the Onited Statea Sen- 



nnday Thymit 

a 1869, where he became the recof mal*. It hu ui elongated and Mmewiwt 

I leader of the Democratic partj. dog-Itke muule, and ■ lonf taperins tall; 

raa the author of the act to compel the (ur ia gra; l«h-browD with a aeriea of 

Pacific railroad coiporatioQa to full- bold traniverse stripea, aearl; black In 

\tit obllgatloni, known aa ' the Thur- color, becinnlnf behind the ahonlders and 

acL' Id 1888 he received the noml- ending at the tall. 

ID of tlie Democratic part; (or the TTivlnRnlpn ( tbil-«-kO'le-0), a n- 

preddency, but waa defeated. He *"J'«*w»cu niarkable eitinct camiT. 

called ' Uie old Roman ' becanM of oioua manupial, whoae bulk aad propor- 

pedal devotloa to the EtepnbUc He tiona appear to have equaled the lion. 

December 12, 1S9S. Ita fonil remaina are found In Anatralia. 

irflXav (thun'dB; tbat ia, 'Tboi'a >ri,vTn^ (tlB>; Tkgmiu vulgaris), a 

'""^y day'), the flftb day of the ^"■J'^'' amall plant of the nat order 

, BO called from the old Tentonlc I«blat», a natire of the soath of Earop^ 

>f thunder, Thor. Bee Thor. and freqaentlr cultivated In faideni. It 

— * * ' " '-'--J ii from 6 to 10 Incbee high, with nfiirow. 

almoat linear leaves, ana wbltiah c 

ii_i. a i -'rong aromatic odor, 

I ofl, which la mud 



ormanby Sound, Torrea Straits. It dlab flowera; baa a atrong aromatic odor, 
Eovemment atatlon. and the harbor and ylelda an eaaentlal oil, which la urcd 
t Eeanedy — ia ooe of the flneit in for flavoring purpoaes. The fragrant wild 



quarter. It la In die direct tract of thyme found in aeveral of tne United 

eaaela reaching Anatralia by Tone* Statea ia the TkgmMt Berpytlm* of botan- 

ita ; ia the center of a ^^t* uid lata. Both ipedca afford good bee-paatart. 

rtant pearl and ttfiche-de-mer nabery; T1ivm*In.n*t» ( tbI-me-U'ae-e ), the 

ia a depot o( trade with New Guinea. ■'■"J'^e"*««« Daphne family, an oi- 

irso (thar'ae), a aeaport of Scot- der of eiogenoua pUnts, conaiating of 

land. In the coantv of Caith- ahruba or amall treea, rarely herba, 

on tbe abore of the bay of the with non-articulated, sometimea aplny 

name. Tlie chief trade ia the ez- branchea, witb tenacious bark. The 

itlon of grain, cattle, agricultural leavea are alternate and opposite, and 

jc« and eicellent paving-atones, tbe flowera apiked and terminal. The 

3723. fruit ia nat-Iike or drupaceous. The 

trston (Ui»ra'ton)> RoBKBT Hkv- apeciei are not cotumon In Europe; tbey 

BT, phyaidat, was born at are found chieSy In tbe cooler parti of 

Idence, Rhode laland, in 1830; died India and South America, at the Cape 

W3. He graduated at Brown Unl- of Good Hope and in Australia. See 

ty In 18S9 ; aerved in the navy dur- DaphiM and L<ioe-bark Tree*. 

v_ ^,_„ V : _. _, . -.u.,_.„,^ 

. . ,.-, „- — ,_mporary or- 

lemy in 186S, prafeagor of mechani- san situated In tbe middle line of the 

^ineering at the Stevens Institute body. After the end of the second year 

S71, and director of Sibley College, qf life it decreases in aiae, and almoat or 

eli University, la 1884. Bts expert- wholly diaappears at pubertr. It is 

B and inventions were of ^eat value covered In front by tbe breaat-bone, and 

s profesalon. He wrote Uittort of Ilea on the front and ildei of the wlnd- 

Frmetk of tk» Bteam Engine, Friction plp& Its functions are atlll nndeter- 

iMbrieation, Material* of Engineer' mlued. 

Site. (*,-.■«), I. o™,k „. Tiywi* Cartilage. s« i..r,».. 

**•*" tWogy, aon of Pelopa and TlivrniH Alanil (Ikl'roid), a duct- 

Odamla, and grandson of Tantalua. ■'■"J'"'*'* Wld.ua [^^ uructure In 

ng seduced tbe wife of bis brother man which coven the anterior and In- 

is, tbe latter, in revenge, aerved up ferior part of the larynx and tbe flnt 

Im tbe body of his own son at a rings of the windpipe. It la of a reddish 

See A-trei*. color, and is more developed in women 

'Iftcinft ' tbii'a-BEn ; Tkt/lactniu than In men. It may become abnor- 

^^ cgnocephilui) , a carnlv- mally enlarged, aa In ^oiire. Its use 

I marsopiai animal Inhabiting ia not at all clear, but it probably eierta 

lania, end commonly known as the some influence on the blood and clrcula- 

lanian wolf. In siie It Is generally tion, especially in childhood. 

[ 4 feet in total length, thougb aome Thvrsns (t^ii^BUB), among the Qreeka, 

mens attain a much greater siie, ■*■"/*"'*» ^ wand or spear wreathed 

nocturnal in its habits ; of a fierce with Ivy leaves, and with a pine-cone at 

most determined disposition, aad ia tbe top, carried by tbe followers of 

destructive to sheep and other ani- Bacchus as a aymiMl of devotion. In an* 



Tbysannia 




Tkriona toTini ot Thjmii, from 



tailed'), an older of ap- 
teroin liuecti that andergo no mcta- 
morpbosis, and bare, Id addllion to tbeir 
fe^t, particular organs or notion, Eener- 
UII7 at the extremity of tbe abdomen. 
The group 1b often divided Into two 
fa mi lies. Podaridn or apring- tails, and 
Leplimidn or ■□ gar-lice, etc. Recently 
't has b«en dlrlded [Dto two orders bf 
Sir John Labbock: 1. CoUemMla, com- 
prising thoae mpmbera known as spring- 
tails, and searlr co-equal with the 
Podurlde ; 2. Thy sanura (restricted) , 
comprising those nboie anal bristles do 
not form a spring, as the Lepiamidn, 
6e« PoduHda, liepumida. 
Tiara (tl-A'ra), originally the cap oE 
xmrH. ^^ Persian kTnss. Tbe tiara of 
the pope is a high cap, encircled b; tbree 
coroneta with an orb and cross of gold 
at the top, and on two sides ot It a 
chain of precious stones. The miter 
alone was first adopted by Damasui II 
In 1048. It afterwards had b plain 
circlet of gold put round it. It wob 
sarmouDted by a coronet by Boniface 
VIII. The second coronet was added by 
Benedict XIL the tbird coronet by 
Urban V. 

Tibbna <tlb'ns), a people of the Eaat- 
XIODOS ^^ Sahara, probably alliM In 
race to the Berbers. 

TiltAv (tl'ber; Italian, Tevlre: an- 
J.1MCI- ciently, TibtrU), a celebrated 
river of Italy, which rises in Ibe Apen- 
nines, In Tuscany, and. after a general 
BOUtlierly coarte of about 240 miles, falls 
into tbe Mediterranean by two mouths 
(one of tbem artificial). It traverses 
the dty of Rome, here farming the Isl- 
and anciently called Insula Tlberlna. 
Aiwnt ninety miles of Its course are 
navigable for small vessels i those of 



Tibet 



abovt 140 tons burden reach Rome. It 
is subject to floods, and carries down 
Quantities ot yellowish miid, hence its 
oesignation ' the yellow Tiber.' Bee 

Tibe'riaS. ^** Oaiaee, S«a of. 

Tiberins (ti-be'rt-us), in tuii. Tibe- 

■ Roman emperor, born b.o. 42, was the 

son of Tiberius Claudius, of the ancient 
Ciaudlon family, and of Livia Drusilla, 
afterwards the wife of the emperor 
Augustus. Tiberius became consul In his 
twenty-eighth year, and was subseqaently 
adopted by Angustus as his heir. In 
AJ>- 14 he succeeded to the throne with- 
out opposition. Dangerous mutinies 
broke out shortly afterwards In the ar- 
mies posted in Pannonia and on the 
Rhine, but they were suppressed by tbe 
exertions of the two princes. Oermanlcua 
and DruBus. The conduct of Tiberius aa 
a ruler was distingnlsbed by an extraor- 
dinary mixture of tyranny with oc- 
casional wisdom and good sense. I^cltus 
records the events of the reign. Including 
tbe suspicious death of Oermanlcus, the 
detestable administration of Sejanus, tbe 
poisoaing bv that minister of Drusus, 
ttie emperors son. and tbe infamous and 
dissolute retirement of Tiberius (a.d> 
27) to the Isle of CapreE, in the Bay 
of Naples, never to return to Rom& 
The death ot Llvla in a.d. 29 removed 
the only restraint upon big actions, and 
tbe destruction ot the widow and family 
of Oermanicas followed. SeJanus. aspir- 
ing to the throne, fell a victim to bis 
ambition In tbe year 31 : and many in- 
nocent persons were destroyed owing to 
the eiupicion and cruelty of Tiberius, 
which now exceeded all limits. He died 
In March, 37. 

TihMti (tfr-bes-te'), a region of the 
llOeSll Eastern Sahara, supporting a 
■canty population ot tbe Tibbu rr- 



. . . _ , and extending 

and west from Cashmere and the 

Karakorum ranse to tbe frontiers of 
China; area about 463.000 sq. mUea. 
Its plains average about 10,000 feet in 
height, aud many of Its mountains have 
twice that altitude. In Tibet nearly all 
the great rivers of South and East Asia 
take tbelr rise (Indus. Brahmaputra, 
Hoang-ho, Yang-tse-kisng, etc), and 
there ere numerous salt and freshwater 
lakes, situated from 13.800 to IS.OOO 
feet above the sea-level. Tbe climate Is 
characteriied by the excessive dryness of 



TickeU 

>bere, and the Mveritr of the niahed with ■ moathplece. ITor the tibit 

TDoi Octobar to MaRD Tmta- in nnatoinr Me L«g. 

aoat wbollT dried up, and the TiTitiIItib (ti-buVuit, Albicb, a Bo- 

ense. Notwlthitandlni tbe In- **Ull"l«* man elegiac poet, who bfr 

I the weather there a a gTe«t lonied to the eaneatrlan order, and died 

of wild and domestic aaimnlik In tbe flower of hi* age, about b. c. 18. 

M moat remarkable 1b the yak, Hia poema are amoni tbe meet perfect 

ta both wild and domeaticated. of tbeir kind, bat their moral tone ij 

food and clothing, and ia alao that of a tecklesa voluptuar;. We poa- 

beait of burden. Other ani- aesa four hook* ot eleglea under hla name, 

le the musk-deer, tbe Caabmere but the third and part of the fourth are 

■heep, wild horsea and fat- ipuriona. 

p. Agriculture la practiced to 'Tin TlnnlniirPTix (dO'm-r4), a pain> 

rtively small extent, auitable *^0 liOniOUreUX J^j ^([^.tioD 5f , 

beinf rare. Minerala include facial nerve, a apecies of neuralgia. It ia 

er, iron, borax and rock-salt, characteriied by acute pain, attended 

a large trade with China, ex- with convulaive twltchlngs of the muscle*, 

gold-dust, incenae, Idols and and continuing from a few minutes to 

and Indian goods, for tea., silks several hours. It occure oo one side of 

Chineae produce. The capital the face, and may be caused by a dia- 

The form of government is a eased tooth, by inflammation in the ear 

Tbe religion Is Buddhism In passage, by' exposure to cold, by dyspep- 

Dwn aa Ltuaaism (wbich see), sia, etc. The removal of tbe cause I* 

'ibet le the principal seat. The tbe natural remedy ; and warm applica- 

iriests form a large proportion tions, the employment of electric current! 

pulation, and live iQ nonaa- over the nerve, and morphia administered 

> two ^and lamas being re- aubcutaneously, are aometlnies elBclent. 

.he religious and political heads Tininn (ti-che'nO: German and French, 

!. Remaina of an earlier creed **"*"" Teiiin), a river of Switierland 

he Bonpo, a religion evolved and North Italy, which risea In Mount 

ucQ influenced SL Qothard, and after a courie of about 



iggiore and separatee 



am, and frequently confounded 120 miles Joins the Po on the left. It 
old school of the Buddhists, traverses Lake Maggiore i 
itanta are of an amiable dis- I'iedmoot from Ijombardy. 
ut much averse to intercourse TiAJTio (German and French, Tettin}, 
niers, few of whom have been **^iji« ^ canton in tbe south of Swit- 
In admittance to the country, xerland ; area, 1088 square miles. The 
lowever, the country haa been northern and greater part of this canton 
]y persistent explorers and Its ia an elevated and mountainous region, 
characteristics learned. The the BplUgen, St. Bernardln, and Mount 
nd mode of life of the people St. Oothard forming its uorthern bound- 
Polyandry is a common cus- ary. Tbe chief river is the Ticino, and 
language is allied to Chinest, there are numerous small lakes. IJtke 
!en written and used in litera- Maggiore is partly within the canton. 
1200 years. Tibet was gov- In tne north the principal occupations 
Its own princes till tbe com- are cat tie- rearing and tbe preparation of 
. of the 18th century, but since dairy produce. In the south the olive, 
has been a dependency of vine, ngs. citrons, and pomegranates are 
Chinese functionary is always grown. Alanufactures and trade are un- 
Lt the residence of tbe ^rand important. The chief towns are Bel- 
a CblDFse governor with a Ilnxona, Ijocarno, and Lugano. Pop. 
irce is stationed in each of the 138,638, most of whom are Catholics and 
owns. A recent event was the speak Italian, 
a Chinese force to the coun- Tinlrtill (tik'el), Thokas, an English 
te tbe Dalai Lama, who waa A*^'*-':"- man of letters, born in Curo- 
of ambitious views, and who berland In 1GS6. His success in lltera- 
ndia, putting himself under ture and in life was mainly due to 
rotection. The population is Addison, who procured for him In 1712 
at 2,000,000, though by some it an under-secretarysbip of state. In 1T2S 
>d to be considerably larger, be waa appointed secretary to tbe lords- 
thecapitaL justices ot Ireland, a post he held till 
tib'l-a), a kind of pipe, the his death in 1740. His chief works are 
>mmoDeat musical Instrument Protpect of Peace, a ballad entitled 
[reeks and Romans. It had Colin and Luov, and a fine eleg; on tba 
)roper intervala, and was fur- death ot Addison. 



TicketHtf-IeaTe 



TinlrAti^f.lAMVA <i c«rtificate givm York, situated tipoD tb« stream coanect- 

J.1U1I.CI.-U1 ICBVC, (^ g convict by ioB lakes George and CliaiDplain. It 

wbicii he Is pennitted to go at liberty, figured prominentlj duriog the colonial 

under certain reatrictious, before the ex- and revolutionary period, having a foit- 

piration at bla BenCence. Tbia system rew built by the French in 1755, which 

exists in Britain and a similar system, was attacked by the British in 1758 and 

known as parole, has recently been captured by Elhan Allen in 1775. The 



adopted i 
It smoun 
pendent upon the conduct < 



I parts of the United States, ruins of the old fort remain an object 

a to B conditional pardon, de- of interest. Pop. 2475. 

oE the pris- xidal Motor. ? ""?"^^ p*"^" J*^"c 

**««" ju.vmt., i^g ijg energy through 

Tickintr (tlk''"l)' <* strong doth, com- the lift and fall of the tides acting upon 

6 monly tnade of twlJled linen a suitable apparatus. 
or cotton and of a striped pattern. It Tide (t'<3)< ^^^ rising and falling of the 
it chiefly used for covering mattresses for '■^"^ water of the sea, which occurs 
beds. periodically, as observed at places on the 
TifilrnAi- (tik-nur), Oeoboe, historian, coasts. The tide appears as a general 
AlLiUlor i^^ gt g^t„n 1„ 1791- dipj ^a^g o, ,.g,„ „hipf gradually elevates 
there In 1871. He was graduated from itself to a certain height, then as gre lu- 
Dartmouth College In ISm, and was ad- ally sinks till its surface is about as 
mitted to the bar in 1813. In 1815 he much below the medium level as it waa 
embarked for Europe, and visited the before atiove it. From that time the 
chief capitals for the purpose of pursu- wave again begins to rise; and this 
ing his studies. On bis return In 1820 reciprocating motion of the waters con- 
be was appointed professor of modem tinues constantly, with certain veria- 
lancuages and literature In Harvard tions in the height and in tlie times of 
University. In 1835 he resigned bis attaining the greatest degree of height 
professoiBhip, and for the next three and of depression. The alternate rislDE 

{ean traveled in Europe with bis family, and falling of the tide-wave are observed 

u 1849 be published a HUtorf of Span- to take place generally twice in the 

Uh Literature, corrected aaa enlarged course of a lunar day, or of 24 hours 

editions being subsequently pubtiiibed. 49 mlDUles of mean solar lime, on most 

ognlzed by scholars as of the shores of the ocean, and in the 

nd has been translsted greater part of the bay*, Brtbs, and riven 
which commu- 



a work of valoi 
into Spanish 
and German. 
After com- 
pletiDf some 
works of min- 
or interest be 
Srodnced, in 
863, ft Me- 
moir of Fret- 
eott, the his- 
torian, with 
whom he bad 
long main- 
tained a close 
friendship. 

Tick., ,{,?»; 

Arachnlda. TicI 
sitic animals, pt 
or rounded 
'moaths, Id the I 
era, by which 
themselves to 
oxen, and oth( 
Birds and repti 
annoyed by tb( 
certain species 
subject to their attacks. 

Ticonderoga i^^°;^^. 

i«t« in Eases <^ ' New 







with it. The 

©tides form what 
are called a 
flood and an 
ebb, a high and 
lOK) wafer. The 
whole interval 
between high 
and low water 
Is often called ■ 
tide: the water 
ia said to floio 
and to ebb; 
and the rising 
is called the 
fiood'tide and 
the falling the 
ebb-Ude. The 
rise or fall of 



© 



the ' 



In 



© 



lion or depres- 
lon, te eiceedlngly different at 
lifferent places, and is also varl- 
ible everywhere. The interval 
net ween two succeeding high- 
waters is also variable. It is 
shortest about new and full moon, 
being tbMi about 12 boun 19 



r Tieok 

ei; and about the time of tbe port. Th« h^bt of tbe tide ditfen 
n quadratures It ii 12 hoiin SO ireBtly In dlSemit localltiea. In the 
ea. Bnt these iDtervalB are aome- Pacific Ocean it 1b generally imBll, fre- 
different at different placei. Tides quently not exceeding two teeL It it 
iDsed by the attraction which the much higher in the contracted waters of 
nd moon exert over the water of tbe British coast Chan in the open waters 
irth. Tbe moon is the nearest of of American ports. In bays, where tba 
tavenly bodies to the eartb, and the inSowing waters are lifted through coo- 
! nature of water leada it tojield traction, tbe tides sre necesasrily high, 
f to tbe attractive Influence. Those and tbis is especially tbe case in tbe long 

of the watecB directly under tbe and narrow Boy of Fondy, where the 
B vertical path in tbe heavens are tides are exceptionally high, rising trom 
I out towards tbe moon. At tbe 50 to 70 feet, while the ruah of water 
time tbe moon attracts tbe bulk into and out of tbe bay is very rapid. 
i eartb, and, as It were, pulls tbe Tiilnro (tI'dOr), one of tbe Molnccas 

away from the water on the sur- ■•■^"''ic /„hich see). 
lurthest from it, so that here also Tia/iV (tea), Ludwio, a German writer, 
-ater U raised, although not quite ■'■*"'*'* bom at Berlin In 1773. He was 
ucb as on tbe nearer side. Tbe educated at tbe University of Halle, and 
a being thus heaped up at tbe saml at GUttiugen and Erlaogen, and havmg 
on these two opposite parts of the returned to Berlin came forward as a 

and the waters situated half-way writer of talea and romances, iDCluding 
en them being thus necessarily de- his tale of Abdallah, snd a novel entitled 
id, two Mph and two lou> tidu oc- William Lovetl. His Peter Lebrecht, a 
1 the period of a little mora than Hitiorv aHhoMt Adventure*, and Pelw 
evolution of the earth on Its axis. Lebrechft Volktmiirchen displayed great 
Bun's influence upon the tides is imaginative power and rich buroor. At 
iced in its either increasing or Jena In 1799-1800 he entered on friendly 
ishing tbe lunar tide, according as relations with tbe Schlegels, Novalis, 
an'B place in tbe heavcna coincides Brentano, and otbers, and through this 
the line of tbe moon's attraction, association srose what bas been denom- 
le reverse. It Is this difference inated as ' the Romantic School of 
I produces what are known as ipring Germany.' In 1799 he published Ro- 
and neap tides. Spring tides occur montiacAe Dichlunaen, and in 1804 ap- 
w snd full moon, and are the result peered his comedy Eaiter OclotiiatiM. 
e gravitating influence of both sun Hia Phantatul, however, gave the first 
naoon; neap tides occur when the Bign of bis having freed himself from the 

la in her quarters, and are not so mysticism and extravagance of bis earlier 
as tbe spring tides, the lunar in- works. In 1817 he visited England, 
:e beiug lessened by the sun's force where he collected material for his 
jt In a direction at right angles to «Aofce*peore,- and on his return resided at 
:be accompanying flpres llluatratB Ziebingen til! 1819, when he removed to 
tieory ol the tides, E being the earth, Dresden. From this period bis writings, 
e moon, B the sun, w, w, the water as exemplified in bis Tale», bear the true 
1 up by attraction on the opposite stamp of genius. These talea were ulti- 

ot the earth. Fig. 1 shows spring mately published complete in twelve 
at new moon, fig. 2 spring tide at volumes (Berlin, 1853), tbe principal 
'i?*'P,-, "= '?" t'^" l>«i°B "t and d. being Dichterleben {'A Poet's Lite — 

^ "\w',j"'^ the neap tides, o, a, Shakespeare'); Der Tod dot Poeltn 
■ small tides caused by the sun alone. ('The Poet's Desth — Camoens') ; the 
interference of coasts and irregulari- iVitcha' Sabbath; and du/ruAr in den 
in the ocean beds csuse the great Cevmnen ('Revolt in the Cevennes'), 
itions as to time and range in the an incomplete work. In 1820 be pub. 
.1 tides observ^ at different places. IlBhed his Dramaturaitche Blatter. Ui* 

™!r,?H^«'hV» ,>. I, if""?^'^™'' ""^y «' Shakespeare resulted in Bhakei- 
■^ ?i,ir ,^i.« 1. ^'^'^ °' P".!"' P«<""«'« Voricfiuie, and the continuation 
^sin« ne^n^iu-l ™<..V f'i "°? '^.S' "' ""^ '^«'-°""' tr^alation of Shakespesre 
cit^h^lhCater^ranKm .tl.h?^*''^ ""'"^'■<«1 "y SchWel. His last lltory 

privy-councilor, and thenceforward acted 
as a sort of supervisor of tbe Prusnian 



liel Tiger-beetle 

■tajte. He died &t Berlin Od April 26, tbat la, the free Inbabltsnti of the towns 

IStKt. — HIb brother, Chbistun Fbud- and commaoeB who did Dot beloOE to 

nCH <bom In 1776; died In 1861>, wm either of the other two ettatea. In 1788 

celebrated aa a acalptor. the atatea-general, or rather the tiert- 

Tiel ('^')' *' ^o""^ 1° Holland, In tbe itat bf Itaelf, asBumed the name of tha 

'' proriiice of Qelderland, 19 mllei National ABSemblf. 

w. s. V. of Arnhero, on tbe right bank o( Tifffljiv (tif'a-ni), Loutb Cohfob*, 

the WaaL It carrlea on a conalderable ■'■^""^J' American arHst and art man- 

(eneral trade. Pop. 10,788. ufacturer, born in New York Clt; in 

TientsiB <te-en-taen'), a town in the 184S. In 188U be began to devote him- 

j.A\ni.i,aLa Qo^ii, Qf China, and the eelf almoet entirely to the production of 

river-port of Pekin, 70 tnllea away, and decorative ptass. The Favrile flaai, 

with which it commuiilcatea by the Fel-ho which he discov^rpd. i* (avorablr known 

Biver and by a railway line. The Pei-ho in both Europe and America. — Hia lather, 

la navigable only by native craft, and Chabixs Lewis Tiftart (1812-1902), 

larie veeaela have their caiKoes trana- bom at Killinsly, Conn^ founded tbe 

■hipped ontaide tbe mouth of the Taku great jewelry firm in New Xoi^ that bear* 

nadatead. A large Import trade is car- hie name. 

ried on, chieBy In European gooda Tiffin (tifin), a dty, county aeat of 

(Tientaln being one of the treaty ports). ■^'^^ Seneca Co., Ohio, on Sanduaky 

The principal Imports are cottons, sugar, River, 40 miles e. of Toledo. It is the 

oplnm, paper, and tea ; eiporta, dates, Home of Heidelberg University and Unu- 

cotton, camel's wool, and coal. The line Academy. Its products include farm 

Taku forts were taken by the Britlah and implements, machinery, motor trucks, au- 

French In 1800, and tbe copture of tomobiles, elaRsware, woolens, etc. Pop. 

Pekin followed. Since then the defenaea (1010) 11,§»4; <1820) 14.37B. 

of the Pei-bo have been immensely Tiflig (tif-lis' or tyef-lyBs'), a dtj and 

Strengthened. The city is surrounded district of Trana-Caucasie. For- 

by a lofty wall with towers and presents merly a government of Russia, it became 

a mean appearance by Its great expanse part of the Republic of Georgia, eatab- 

of low bouses. The foreign quarter, lisbed 1918. It has manufactures of cot- 

bowever, wtiich is outaide the main city, ton, silk, leather, soap. Its artisans are 

la wdl built. Pop. estimated at about celebrated silversmiths and gunsmiths. 

800,000. Pop of city 346.766. 

Ti^irKl J?M T?np«» (tfi-er'a del fwft'- qs™*- {tVeei; Felit tignt or TigrU r«- 
Xieira aei XHe^ J^ .^^j ^ Alger galti), a well-known camlvo- 
Flre'), a large group of Islauds at the rous animal, pOBSessing, In common with 
■outbem extremity of South America, the lion, leopard, etc., five toes on the 
•eparated from the mainland by the Strait front feet and four on the binder feet, 
•f Magellan. It conaiste of one lai^e all the toes being furnished with strong 
Maud and numerous smaller [alands, with retractile claws. The tiger it about tbe 
a total area of about 82,000 square miles, height of tbe lion, hnt the body Is longer 
Tbe eastern part of the group belongs to ana the head rounder. It la of a bright 
the Anentlne Republic, the western part fawn-color atrave, a pure white below, 
to Chile. These islands' consist chiefly of irregnlarly crossed with black stripes. 
mountains covered with perpetual Ice and The tiger is an Asiatic animal, attaining 
•now, or clothed with stunted forests, its full development in India, the name 
mainly erenreen-beech. The climate 1* of ' Bengal tiger ' being generally used 
wietcned. The nativea in the northeast as synonymous with those specimens 
resemble the Patagonians in color, which appear as the typical and moat 
ttalnre, and habits; but those in tbe powerful representatives of the species. 
■outheast are short and stunted, unclean Tbe tiger also occurs in Java and Su- 
in their habits, and pass a most de- matra. In babits It Is far more active 
graded existence. Tlerra del Fuego was and agile than tbe lion, and exhibits a 
discovered by Magalhaene (Magellan) in large amount of fierce cunning. It gen- 
W20, and named ' Land of EMre ' from erally selects the neighborhood of water- 
the numerous flres he saw on Its coast courses as its habitat, and springs upon 
doring tbe night. the animahi that approach to drink. 
Ti^ro-itat (tl -ir- tft- tt; 'third e^ 'Man-eaters' are timers which have ac- 
J.lCIll-Cbitb j^te') the name given In quired a special Hkiiig for human prey, 
the ancient French monarchy to the The natives destroy tigers by traps, pita, 
■ ■ - --' -■ arrowa, and other — 



with tbe E 

dated of tbe deputies 



«Wm (fAiA-a«« '(states-generil). It con- Tiffer-beeile (;(;"»«•"«'« """PM'- 
• - ' ■ '- ' ^ -' , o[ the iourgeoitiv. ^^6^^ wccmc rts), a Bpedea of cole- 



iger-cat Till 

itoroua Inticcla which are ewift and the Euphrates somewbat more tban 100 

tire in their mOTementE, and pre; upon milett from its embouchure in tbe Per- 

ber iuBecls. itian Gulf, after a course of 11(10 miles, 

jnav.Aaf a name of not very defi- the united Htream b«itii knowD as the 

*6" «*"» nile BigniGcatioD, some- S ha It-el- A rah. Large rafts, supported bj 

lies giveo to aome of those animals of inflated skins, are much in use for the 

le family Fetids which are of middllDg tranajxirt of goods. The refion between 

te, and rescmhle the tiger in their form the Tigris and the Euphrates is known 

' markiogs, Bucb as the chati, the as Mesopotamia. 

argay, the ocelot, the serval, etc., which ^j^gg. See Butau, 

Iger-nower Pelican bulbous plant J-"*!™ ,[,t,,n^_ bo^n in New Let- 

Ibe- DaL order Irldacec, frequently snon, New York, in 1S14. He was 
iltivated in gardens on account of the elected (o tbe State assembly in IS^ 
Bgniflcence of its flowers. The stem and in 1S16 was a member of the Slate 
abont 1 foot in height, with sword- Const It aCional CouTenlion. From I8G6 
aped leaves. The flowera aro large, more than half the railway corporation* 
' a singular form, ,^ in the North were hia clieuta. By 1868 
ud very evanescent. ^9^^^ be had become Che leader of the Demo- 
be petals are of a ,A<^fl^3^^ cratic party in New York State. Ula 
ne orange-red to- /TWgj^BK^^ determined opposition and practical 
arda the eitremity ; M^B^^ST^B measures broke up the Tweed ring. He 
hilish or yellowisb VKiL'JIBH """ elected in 1874 Qovemor of New 
nd beautifully ^HMi^V ^"^^ ^"^ >° 1^78 was Democratic candi- 
HJtted at the base. ^^KF'~^ date for President The election was ao 
icpr-lilv (folium Mtm L^ close that a contest aroae, the dispute 
i^tii xixy tigrt- IHPlHl ^''°S. Si>^l7 settled by the decision of 
um) a native of ^(^Vw "n Electoral Commission. The electoral 
hina, common In 4ft vote, as declared finally, was 185 tor 
merlcan gsrdenB, Tigti-\i}j {LfUum Hayes; 184 for Tilden. In 1680 snd 
ivlng scarlet flowera lifrrlnum). in 1884 a renominatlon was pressed upon 
irned downward, the him, but declined. The greater portion 
>rianth being reflexed. It ia remark- of hia fortune (which was estimated at 
[>le for bavlog axillary buds on the 9&,000.000) he devoted to public uaes, 
em. The bulbs are eaten in China and but the will was contested and the estate 
ftpan. went to tbe next of kin. He died August 
'ig>«r>Tnnt}i (.Arclia eaja), a genus 4, 1888. 

*6" iiiwku ijj lepidopterous inaects, Tile <"'*- ■ t*™ applied to a variety 

le caterpillars ot which are well known *'"'^ of articles made either for oma- 

nder the popular name of 'woolly ment, auch aa inlaid paviog tllea (see 

pare. The moth is colored red and EncauiUc Titei and Uo*aio), or for use, 

rown. The tarvK feed on dead-nettles, as in tile-draiulng (see Umining) and 

Isrlie (tIK Mabt Blackfobd, ao Iriah roofing, which last are made similarly 

B poetess, bom In Dublin in 1TT4, to bricks, and of similsr clay, 

ad married to Henry Tighe in 1703. Ti1iape» (til-l-a'ae-e) , the lime-tree 

[er writingB were published after her ■»-^"»''"=«' family, a nat, order of poly- 

eath in 1810. Her chief poem ia Pii/che, petaloua dicotyledonoua plants, consisting 

f the Legend of Love, written in the chiefly of trees or shruhs, with simple. 

penHcrian Elsnza. Her ottier poems are toothed, alternate leaves, furnished with 

lort occasional pieceH, frequently of a stipules. The apeciea are generally di(- 

Higious cast. fuHed throughout the tropical and tem 

?i?l&tll-Dile'86r. ^^ Aitgrla, perate parts of the globe. They have all 

■ * a ' ■ ' mucilaginous wholesome juice, and are 

^Erra'neS. °** 'l'^^*". remarkable for tbe toughneas ot the 

* „ fibers of tbelr inner bark, which is used 

aere. ^•^ Aluumta. for vsrious economical purposes under 

° the name ot iuut. Among the most im- 

ficrns f"B"»)' » r'^'^r in Weatem portant genera are Tilia and Corchorui, 

= ABia, having its principal source the former containing tbe common lime, 

the Turkish province of Diarbekir, on the latter iute. 

he southern alope o( the Anti-Taurua, a Till a name given in Scotland to nn- 

ew miles to the east of tbe Euphrates. ■*■*"> stratified stony bo wider-clay a, and 

t flowB generally aoutheast, passes now extended by geologists to any similar 

Diarbekir, Mosul and Bagdad, and joins surface or drift deposit. 



Tillandsia Timlier 

Tillflndaifl (tll-and'sS-a), & genns of 1622 conquered the PalatlDate, defeat- 
l.lUltUUUIt epiphrtea, belonging to tag aeveral Protestant commandere. Oo 
the nat. order Btomellace«, natives of August 27, 1626, he defeated ChristiaD 
tropical America. T. amana and T. IV o( Denmark m Brunawick, and com- 
*tilendent are cuitirated in botbousea on pelled bim to return to bis own country. 
account of tbe aiogular variety and In 1630 Till; succeeded Wallenstein aa 
HilendoT of the colors of tbe gpatbes and KeneraliaBimo of the imperial troops. The 
-■ - ■" iNmt(ie« ia a native act by which he is l>est known in history 



of the Southern United States, where It la tbe bloody sack of Magdeburg, May 11), 

■- - *-- ■ - -' .----, -(jgi^- _..^.-__._ 

„ _ (Adol. 

the helm by which tbe rudder of at Breiteofeld, near Leipzig, Septemlwr 7, 



Tiller 



festoona from trees. 1631, the inhabitants l>eing nitbiessly 

''Ytr), tbe lever or handle of alaughtered. Guatavus Adolphue ' " 



turned. See Steering Ap- and Tilly was entirely beaten, and \ 

paratat, himself wounded. In a subsequent en- 

Tillman (til'maD)i Bemjucih Ryak, gagement with the Swedes on tbe Lech 

atatesman, bom In South a cannon-ball shattered bis tbigh, and 

Carolina In 1S47. A farmer until 1886, caused his death in 1632. 

he began to agitate for industrial educa- Tila-if (til'sit), a town of East Prus- 

tion and other reforms; was elected ■»-""i' ala., on the Memel, by means of 

Governor of South Carolina in 1890 and which It carriee on a large trade. Manu- 

1892 and United States Senator in ISM. factures include iron castings, machinery, 

Aa a member of the Senate he has been paper, cloth, soap, oils, leather, cheese, 

radical in bis views and very pronounced etc. Pop. 37,148. The town ia cele- 

in his expression of them. He instituted brated for the peace concluded here in 

in bis state a system of aelling liquor July, 1S07, between Russia and Prussia 

under State control and founded an in- and Napoleon. See Prutiia. 

duatnul Hchool for boys, the laigest iu the qiiif T,aTTiTn»f a large and heavy 

South. He died July 3, 1018. lllt-Jiamnier, bammer worked by 

TiUotsOn (tH'ot-B"" ) . Johh, an Eng- steam or water power, and used In torg- 

hsh prelste, son of a cloth- ings. It tiaa been largely superseded by 

ler near Halifax, was born ta 1630. In the ateam-hammer, but is still advanta- 

1647 he became a student of Clare Hall, geoualy used with light work. Cogs (a: 
Cambtidee, and was elected a fellow in 
1651. He was a Presbyterian preacher 
until 1602, when he submitted to tbe 
Act of CniFormity, and was chosen 
preacher to the society of Lincoln's Inn, 
and lecturer at St. Lawrence, Jewry, in 
II164. After becoming a D.D. in 1660, 
be was made king's chaplain, and pre- 
sented to a prebend of Canterbury. He 
waa subsequently appointed dean of 
Canterbury, and in 1689 he became dean 

0( St. Paul's. During the suspension oC Tilt-tunimBr. 

Archbishop Bancroft, Tillotson exercised 

the arch] episcopal Jurisdiction, and in at oo in cut) being brougbt to bear on 

1691 reluctantly accepted the arch- the tall of the hammer (a). Its deprea- 

hisbopric. His liberal views rendered aion causes the head (d) to he elevated, 

him obnoxious to the advocates of ortho- which, when the tail is liberated, lalle 

doxy, and he was asaailed with great with considerable force by its own 

Huimosity after bis acceptance of tbe weight. 

lirimacy. He died in 1694. Tillotson'a Ti1+An (til'lun), Theodobb, anthor, 
sermons were at one time very popular. ■'■"'•"" was born In New York City in 
TillT (til'l, te-y«), JoHANiT 'THERK- lSi>5: died iu 1907. He was chief editor 
■**"J ijxa. Count of, one of the most of the /ndependcnl, 1863-71, and of the 
celebrated generata of tbe seventeenth doliien Age. 1871-74. He wrote Tke 
century, born about 1559, In Walloon Scxton't Tale (poems, 1867) : Sanclum 
Brabant. After being educated by tbe Sanctorum (1869) ; Ttmpetl Totted 
Jesuits he served successively in the (1874) ; rkou ond f (poems, 1882), etc. 
Spanish, Austrian, and Bavarian armies. TirnliPt' (tim'b^r), a general term ap> 
On the outbreak of the Thirty Years' war ***""=» pjiej to wood used for con- 
he led the army destined to crush the etructive purposes, aa that o( the dif- 
Protestants in Bohemia. (See Thirtu ferent kinds of lir and pine, the oak, 
Yeart' tear.) He defeated ttiem on tbe ash. elm. beech, sycamore, chestnut, wsl- 
Wbile Uountftins (Nov., 1620), and Id nut. maht^any, teak, etc. Tbe aap in 



prinouer. Tta« cooqums of the Kreatrr part of the foieiin metal* in 

■ DOW Fitpmkd trom the InUb ■ Bolid uaiv. Tbe molten tin is Mimd 
Totga lo th« IVreiaQ Uulf. and in order lo di^ne the K»te*, and, whru 
Ibe Gansea to Ibe Urecian Ari'hi- partiallj cooL it leiMraica in aonea, tht 

He was makim migbty prepa- Dpp«r coosistinc of nearl; pnre tin. 

■ (or ao JDTajiion of China when while the noder ia ao impore that it 
arrested bia proKTcaa at liia <^'imp must be melted axain. Tbe nppec lafei 
rar, beyood tbe Sir-Daria, in 14€6, U removed, caat into blocks, and add as 
his empire immediatelj feU to bloet-lin, tlie purest apecimeiu bclns 

He waa fanali^aJ in his rvli- tilled nfimed-tiM. Tio-p^tes, tbe other 

and altbooch do coDQnesu were ore of tin, cootaina rrooi 14 to 30 per 

itteoded with n^Btef crucJt;, der- cent of tin, and ia found in Cornwall. 

>□, and bkoodabed, be waa in a in Saionr, and in Bolivia. Pure tin 

re a patron of acience and art, haa a fine wbile color like silver. It 

* alao repnted aolbor of tbe Iw- haa a alifbtlT diaagreeable taste, and 

«tu of Timwr aad tbe AMlobiog- emits a peculiar aound when robbed. 

of Timur, Ixitb tnnslated into Its hardness is between that •( fold and 

h. lead, and it ia vfrf malleable. Specific 

a hard, white, ductile metal ; at- cravit; 7.28. Melting pcunt about 230* 

omic wei(ht IIS; chemical symbol C. Tin is verr flexible, and when bent 

from L. *l«Hiiaiii). Tin appears anita a craiitin^ aound, sometimes 

ve t>een known in tbe time at called the cry of tia. It loses its luster 

; and the PlKenicians traded when exposed to the air, but onderfoes 

r in the tin ores of CornwsIL The no further alteration. Oxjrgen combinea 

alna between Gslicia and Portn- with tin, fonnini; protoxide of tin or «lai>- 

ind tlioae aeparatinr Saxony and noiM oxide (SnO) ; letqmiomde (Bd,00. 

lia, were also productive of tin and dioxide or «(aiiiiie oMla (SnO«). The 

jea aco, and still continue nnei- compounds of chlorine with tin are di- 

■d. Tin occnrm iu the Mala; chlonde or ilaiiHOSi ekioride (SuCl,), Mt- 

■Dla. the island of Bauca, India, gsicUoride (Sn,CI,), and «faiMic eklonde 

0, Bolivia, Peru, the United Suies. (SnCl,). Stannic chloride baa long bees 

ilia, etc. In the United Statea known as the /smtaff liquor of lAbavi%*. 

are rich deposits of both vein ore so called from Ulwvias, a chemiat of 

itream-tin. but Ibey are yet little the sixteenth century. Tin alao com- 

d, tbe extraction of the tin being bines with phosphorus and with sul- 

It. Tbe most important localities pbur. Stannu: latpkide (SnS,) baa 

le Straits Settlements, Bancs, and long been known in chemistry as «r«M 

a. In Aostralia tin ia found in moMicwm or mo«aic gold. Tin will 

i^Dth Wales and Victoria; also oc- unite with arsenic and witli antimony, 

in Tasmania. Tfaere are only two but does not readily combine with iron, 

if tio : tbe native binoilde, called Combined with copper it forma bronie. 

me, and tbe double anlphide of tin bell-metal, and aeveral other tiaefnl al- 

copper, called (ia-pyrilei. The loys. With lead it forms pewter and 

r ia the only ore used for obtaining solder of various kinds. Tin-plate is 

ic tin. It occurs in various crys- formed by dipping thin plates of iron 

d forms, in deep lodes bteuded with into melted tin; they are afterwards 

I other metaU, aa arsenic, copper, cleaned with sand and steeped for 

Bhd tungsten, when it is known as twenty-four hours in water acidulated 

^in,* or, in disseminated maaaes in by bran or sulphuric acid. Tin Is prin- 

al soil. In which state it is called cipalty employed in the formation of a1- 

I'fin. Mine-tin, when reduced to loya. Its oxides are used In enameling, 

etnlllc state, yields block-tin, while and for polishing tbe metals, and Its 

i-tin yields a purer sort called prois- solution in nitro-muriatic acid is an im- 

rhe ore is first ground and washed, portant mordant In tbe art of dyeing, 

lien roasted in a reverberatory fur- rendering several colors, psrticularly 

to expel the sulphur and arseuic. scartet, more brilliant and permanent 

with limestone and fuel, it is Tin-plate is used for roofing, the making 

fuaed in a furnace for about eight of culinary utensils, etc. 

the earthy matters flowing off Tina-mATi (tln'a-m8). the name given 

the lime, while the oxide of tin. -^lanioa, ^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^ f^jj^ q, 

td to a metallic state, fails by its birds occurring in South America, and 

velghl to the bottom, and is drawn allied in some respects to the ostrich and 

The tin. still impure. Is again mod- emeu. They somewhat resemble a par- 

y heated, when il melts and flows tridge, and vary in size from that of s 

to the refining basins, leaving the pheasant down to that of a quail. The 



TinaTcUy Tinoi 

fTMt tinamoa {Tinimu* braiiliemU) is visiting Luther at Wittenbers. Haring 
about 18 inchea long, and inhabits the completed his translation he got it partly 
(ontts of Gaiana. printed in quarto at Cologne : but be 

bad to fle« from tbis Iowq, aud tbe 
romplete work was printed in octavo at 
Worms. Tbe greater part was sent to 
England, and uie prelates Warhsm and 
Tunstall collected all copies tbey could 
seise or purchase and committed them 
to tbe Oimes. The oal; fragment of tbe 
quarto edition known to exist is pre- 
served In the Britkb Museum. Of the 
first octavo edition only two copies r*- 
main, one in the Baptist Musenm at 
Briatol, the other (imperfect) in tbft 
Ubrarr of tbe Chapter of St. Faal'i. 
Revised editions were soon issued by 
Tlndall himself. Tindall als« translated 
the Pentateuch, and subaegoently Jonah. 



GnatTiBssgon {Tindmut trmraintU) . 



i be took up bia residence it Ant- 
In 1^35 he was thrown into 
Vilvorde near Briuaels, and 



mi_._ ll_ Saa Timart^ll being found guilty of heresy he was 

TinaTelly. ^** r««ere»i. «i«5gled in 1536 and bis bcJly burned 

iiw_«1 ( tinr'hii ^ th» mmmrn-ial ■* "'^ stake. Tindall's translation of tbe 

""**" iamTof tJnii ki ito c^d^or 8="P"r« » "ighi^ esteemed for perspi- 

Ti^CtW* fe^'S'the'sSTn^i: '^^^ '^TJriintUi'^^ST^^C 

pie. of «me meUble' or other"t^lcl«I "ble bat "?' '°««-Yt':irh^'rw*,''s' tfe 

•nbstance vention of chemical matcbea It was tbe 

fTU J 1 ' ftlnMnll MiTTim an IRnr- chlef means of procuring fire. Tbe titi< 

Tindal |\Ih Sil^" ™™^rit« ta£ ^er, Irnited by a*^ spark ^rom a Bint, was 

about 1057 ; entered Lincohi College. Oi- ^f"^' . '"'"„■ S?''"'^*rr, ^'"' ™'^'^ 

ford, in ieT2; became a fellow V All '^'PSf'^f ^ i,K S,'',"Vi„J'''.''^H „f°^2,l„^ 

Souls', and received tbe degree of LL.D. °S^« of half-burnt linen, and of various 

the Court of Delegates. In 1706 he pub- J^- "' ^'T:J^^" '".^i^'' ,?ff,i,- 

lished a treatise entitled tbe Rifhl of TinCa. See «.«ff-worw, also CMhe,. 

tkt ChrUtian Chnrch, attacking bierareh- _. . .." ■ .i n .. .i 

ical supremary. Tbis work excited the Tin-fOll, ?"h !«fl' hl,??„'m' ?'J« 
animo«fty of the high church clerfy, and ^ ,' ■■"* ''■^' ^^"^ '°tf 'I'.'f" 

tbe House of Commons ordered it. to- "bout yllnith part of an inch thick, 

aether with two defenses of it written WJen coated witb mercury It forms tbe 

by Tindal, to be burned by the common reflecting surface of glare mirrors, 

hsncman. In 1730 he published hU TinneTelll (tta-e-vel i ) , a town [o 

most famous work. Chriitiamty at OU , ^ ""e southeast of India, 

•1 the Creation, or the Ootpel a Repub- In the presidency of Madras, the largest 

hcolion of (*e BeUgion of Xaturt, in town of (he district of the same name, 

which he maintains that there has been 'be admlnistfative beadquarlers of which 

.10 revelation distinct from the internal are at Palamkotta (which see) on the 

revelation of the law of nature In the other side of the Tambrapami River. It 

hearts of mankind. He died in 1733. has an interesiing ancient temple and is 

frinilall or Ttnoale, WiixlAM, a an active Protestant missionary center. 

linaau, n,artyr to tbe Refonnation, Pop. 40,469.— The district, which oocu- 

bom about 1484 in OtoDcesteribire, and pica the extreme southeastern corner of 

educated at Oxford. After taking ordert the Indian peninsula, has an area of 6381 

be went as « tutor to Gloucestershire, square miles. Pop. 2,059.607, 

where, in consequence of bis opinions in Tiniline ("I'ing), tbe procew o( cov- 

fsvor of the reformation doctrines, he **"*»*«B ering or coating other metsls 

iras reprimanded by the chancellor of with a thin coat or layer of tin, to pro- 

the diocese. He then removed to Ixin- tect them from oxidation or from cor- 
don, where he probably besan his Eng- 
lish venion of tbe New Testament, and 
vabMonentlv procseded to Germany, 
7—10 



ate Tipton 

1(0, om of tbe CrcUdes, lis- mat Mutral plain of Ireland, and In- 

r MDtbean of Aadros; area, clndoi wine branchM of the Bof of Al- 

• aq. mile*. It proivcta barley, leu. It la drained mainly by the river 

ne, figs, orancea, and honey. Sulr. Mineial prodnctioni comprlae 

a town of tbe same name near coaL copper, ilnc and arKeDtiferau 

1 coaet. Fop. of tbe ialand I2r lead; slatea of good qnallty are exten- 

tbe town, about 2000. lively obtained near Klllaloe. Oraslng U 

ita Bee Tin. the principal employment, and thera are 

'"'• namerona dalriea. Chief towna: Clw- 

etta (tSn-t5-ret'lA), the aor- mel, Carrick-on-Snic, Nenach, Tharlea. 

*^*"™ name of a Venetian bia- Caahel, Tipperary and Boacrea. Pop. 

aiuter, Qiacouo or Jaoopo &o- 160,232. — TtPFERABT, the county town, 

im at Venice In IBIS; died there litDated on the river Arra, 96 milea 

He atadled for a few dava a. w. »t Doblln, in a district called, from 

itian, but. being dlimlned with- Ita fertility, the 'Golden Vala.' It bai 

■nation by his master, he after- a large trade In butter. Pop. 6281. 

iraned hie eiudlea alone, and en- Tinnnn Rnliih (ti-pd' nt'blb), Sol- 

, according to hla own motto, »-iPPW O^^O tan of Myaore, eon of 

) Tltlan'a coloring! with the Hyder AIL bom In 1749, encceeded hla 

of Michael Angelo. He painted father in 1782. (Bee Hyder AU Kkan.) 

orka for hie native city, among He continued tbe war In which bli father 

re a LMt Judgment, the liraet- was engaged with tbe Brltiih, and 

wtkipint (Ae Oolden Col/, a abandoned tbe Carnatic la order to check 

OM, the Marriage of Cane, tbe the Britlih advance on the Malabar 

of St. Mark ('Miracolo dello coast. In April, 1783, he forced the 

'>, hla masterpiece. His por- British commander, Uat thews, to sui^ 

himself, ia in the Lonvre ; jfni render ^at ^ Bednore. Matthews and 
. many of his pi' ' ' " 

Spain, France, .^ — — _ — ^, 

1 several reapects to Titian or into bis hands; bat In March, 1784, be- 

ronese. be wants the dignity of log deprived of tbe assistance of tbe 

, and tbe grace and ricbness French by the Treaty of Versailles 



DaltloD of the latter. His man- (Sept., 1783), he was Indnced to sign tbe 

painting was bold, with at rang Treaty of MaQgolore on advantafeooa 

J t,y ^^P shadowB. His terms. In 1780 ha attacked the "-'-■- 

very nneqnal. of Travancore, an ally of tbe 1 



ipposed by deep shadowa. His terms. In 1789 ha attacked the Rajal 

oneqoal. of Travancore, an ally of tbe British. 

'TftA ( U-noe'ir-aa >, or Tliia>- An offensive and defensive alliance waa 

'*^° TBERiuu, a g<uiaa of mam- concluded (June, 1700) between the 

m extinct, found m tbe Ekicene, East India Company, tbe Pelahwa of tbe 

resenting the order Dinocerata. Mahrattaa, and the Nixam. In tbe cam- 



Ividnals were all large, some of paign of 1790 and 1761 several places 
trly eqnallng tti^ elepbanta, while were reduced by tbe alliea. and Tlppod 
D waa smaller thai> that ot any was finally besieged la his capital, Serin- 



fossil mammal. gapatam. By a peace concluded in Feb., 

lonn* (tip-pe-ka-nO'), a Hver 1792. the anUan agreed to relinqaish 

Muuc ^f Indiana, which rlsea half his territory end to pay 33,000.000 

^art of the State, Sows w. 8. w. rupees. But Tippoo was unwilling to 



,, , Bonaparte's invasloo of 

under Tecumseh's brother, tbe Egypt, tbe Conipany determined to an- 
were nefeated bj- Qeneral Bar- ticipate hoBtlUties, and on Feb. 22, 1799. 
in connection witb their allies, they de- 
•ati (tlp-pe'ril), a district of clared war agalniit the sultan. Tippoo 
"" BritJah India, In the Chit- waa defeated In two battles, and retreated 
Iklalon of Bennl; area, 2191 to Seringapatam ; wbich place was at- 
nilea. Capital, Gomllla. tacked bv Qeneral Balrd on May 4, and 



.,_. __ — . JInglai-, 

ropa are oats, potatoea, and of Birmingham. It depends cblefly i 
ite highest devation '- ""^ .. ,. - .. 




Tipila Titanic 



trpl(il Hpedes. See CnuMMly. . ._ 

ifii 1 (tTr»,i-«ii.TuiTV» • tnwn n# of plsiitB Bit compOBcd. Pl&Dt tlsiuea 

Tirleniont (tin-niOfl), a town ofBei- 
Xiriemoui. ^^^ ,jj ^^,m(, Brabant. 
It baa a diarcti dating from the ninth 
ceDtniy, and manafactDrcB of woolena, 
breweries, and a larx« trade. Pop. 18,544. 
TirriRTi (tlr'non), Ttbhad, a royal 
iirnau ^^ ^^.^ ^f Hungary, county 
of Preaabart. Pop. 13,181. 
Timnvft (Ur'na-T*J, or Tkb'kota, a 

proTiDM of aame nam«. Fop. 12,180. 

TiroL 8m TgToL ^ ^ 

Timitz (teer-plta) Autied VOK. a _ TMrr*«LB Timna. 

xu^ibA ge^an Bdmiral, born in 1840 1. Prearoohym* or Wo«dx Tlimie. 9. 

at Kiiatrin. He devoted bimaelf to build- ?"!'!''"}'' »eiioo of P™«nch™.toui Ti»™«. 

ing up a great navy, and during the Euro- "■ i^. ^^-'L' ^^i^Ji'-.^^'S;;",?!:* '"-m,'; 

pean war waa Grand Admiral of the Fleet. ^"' h«rdn/M ind flrmoeii lo the "ood of 

Hl» insistence OO the emnlonnent of 8ub- pianti « OjllndHcil P»renehTBi» B Bonnd 

marinee against neutral as wpU as enemy or Etiipiieal PtrsnchTDiitoni Tlwaa. S, 

■hipa erentoallTbrouKht the United Statea Bpougifaim or StelUte tIhub. 

Into the war. He retired in 1916, 

Timm (trrins), a very ancient rained , , , , i. 

■*■"?"■ city of 6reece, In the Pelopon- »™ composed of elementary membrana 

nesus, in the plain of irgolia, about 3 "d elementary fiber, and the principal 

milea from the aea. with remains of *ornis under wbicb they exhibit them- 

Cydopean walla, and of a palace of the •?>'" constitute ceOular (w»«t, fibriHU 

deventh or t^tt century a. 0.. excavated *•'""■ ""d vatoular twiiMt. 

by Scbliemann Ezperimenta have been made Id keepint 

•Pi.Al.A«.J»J/ (tiah'en-dorfl I,oRe-P**^*« o' an'ma' tissue alive In proper 

TlSOnendOrf J^ Rnw^VnTi™ vn™ ^edia ontalde of the body. So far tfier 

(1816-74). a a«rm^biS orit"e?bZ ^f./^il?' ''^V^Vfift '*"^Sl.°,i!5s 

in SaiODT He made several visits to the ?/ ."T^^'^'*?'.t''T.'°J"™° vS"~;SSl 

East ani brought back valuable MSS.. " " *»^"f ?^ that death toay be ratBer 

wM. rejuvenescence, by washing tbe tissue 

' tpi ■ from time to time in Ringer's solution 

XlBlO. See Oarofato Ben^ietmto. and bv placing it in a medium of plaama 

TiMAt (tlw6), JA1IE8 Joseph J. wd distilled water. The exclw(d heart of 
llSMl (18S6.1902J, a French painter « turtle will, under appropriate condl- 
»f Bible aubjerta, notify a serias^the ^"' '■""tinue beating for several day*. 
' Life of Christ.' Tit. See Tttmout*. 

TiKMt (tis'sa), Stephxr (1881-1918), in;4,„„j„ „ „ , 
""** a Hungarian stateaman, premier Tltama. See IfaJ. 
of Hungary d^ng the Great war. TitoTii*i Weeck or THl On the night 

TlWITlC (tish'O), (1) in animal anato- ■'■i'*^''' of April 14-15, 1618. took 
**"■"** my. the texture or grouping place the greatest disaster recorded in 
of anatomical elements of which the sys- the history of ocean travd, the total 
terns of organs are composed. Thus In wreck on ner maiden trip, of one of the 
spedal bistolofy we apeak of muacitlar two largest ships that had ever been built, 
tWfue, or fleah ; ouaait» Uttut or bone ; with the loss of 1636 of her pasiengars 
•4ipo»e tisfoe, or fat; oartUaginou* tit- and crew. Tbe Olympic and Titanic, of 
MM, or (rlatle: ftgm*»ti>ini tuiue. or 66.000 tons each, were launched by the 
coloring matter seen in the skin. etc. ; While Star I-lne — the Olympic in 1910, 
•rsotor, jatthrfor, m OMfMtrtm ti*tu«, the Titanic In 1911. Oliese fioatiog palace; 
Kidalf distributed in arery iwrt of Oh were of equal dimenalona. baring a. total 



aic Tithe 

of 883'^ teet, breadtli 92\i feet, plaring, and without ■ aj ofdcapair from 
eijcht from bottum of keel to top of the doomed multitude. 
Rpttuu'a hoiue lOQVi feet. TbeiF It wu at break of day Ibat the Car- 

nombered 11, and the; were pathla, reached bj the call for aid, cane 
>ed wiLh 15 watertisht bulkheada. within algbt of tbe Utebuata. Thoae wlio 
aim bcinK mada tbut tbej were un- bad not periahed from ezpoaure were 
lie. Willie uf 06.000 tona diaplace- taken on board and the ship'H head was 
their registered tannace was 45,000 turned ttackward (or New York, wbeoce 
The Titanic the one of these twin ahe had sailed. She arrived with tbe 
>rs with which we are apedallr rescued on the ereniDg of Thuraday. April 
■ncd, WQs capable of carrying COOO 18. Those alive numbered 700. jjercral 
igers, and had an average speed of died on the voyage homeward. The etor; 
oCs. She was prepared in almost told indicated that the ben had rent the 
particular for tbe comfort, enjoy- aide of tbe Titanic through a great part 
and safety of ber paaaengcrs, being of her lentth, rendering many of her 
•ed with such unusual appliancoi waterproof compartmeDts useless. The 
It-water swimming pools, squaib diaaater would probably not have occurred 
•t courts, sun parlor* and other in a head-on collision. The loss was 
re devices. The one contingency great, not only in life, but In value of the 
rided for was that of saffident Ufe- ship and cargo, estimated at {12,500,000. 
to carry tbutte on board in the im- A number of multi-millionaires and prom- 
>le event of an accident. Her water- in en t persons were aboard. Investigation 
wmpartments were deemed sufficient. Into the causes of tbe disaster led to more 
Titanic left Southampton, England, adequate safety regulations. 
>ril 10, 1912, in charge of Captain TitjiniTim (tl-tft'ui-am), a metal dis- 
Smith, a navigator ol long efl>eri- ■'■i'*"*"'" covered in 1791. It is 
her enw and pessengera nnmbering found combined with oxygen in several 

A diaaater waa threatened at the minerals, and occnta eepedaUy in iron 
, the suction made by ber great ores, which hence receive the name of 
IS she began her course befng so titaniferous iron ores. Titanium is a 
as to drag the American liner New dark green, heavy, amorphous powder, and 
from her quay, a perilous collision some anthoritips doubt its metallic cbar- 
imminent. Proceeding on her event- actcr. The ores of this metal include 
yage, Sunday, April 14, found her mcnachanite, from Menacban in Cornwall, 
• seas southeast of Newfoundland, where it was originally found ; iserine, 
nfested with icebergs to an tmusoal from tbe river Iser in Silesia ; spbene, 
. News of the precence of these rutjle, brookite, etc. 

was received by wireless messages Titovifl (tl'tana), in Greek mythology, 
other vessels, but there was no ■'*>"*"» the sons and daughters of Uri- 
nent in the speed of the Titanic, nua (Heaven), and GS (Earth). Tbey 
cord rate of 21 knots an hour being were twelve in number, ax boos and six 
lined. At 10.25 at night her wire- daughters. They rose against Urlnos, 

K rotors sent news of disaster far and deposed him, raising Cronus, one of 
seas, their menMge being picked their number, to the throne. They were 
H number of ships within range, afterwards overcome by Zeus, and thrown 
ted that the Titanic had struck an into Tortanis. 

; and needed immediate assistance, Titcliener Edwabd Bbadfobd, an 
leition being given as latitude 41 *'-»'Viiviii*i, Anglo-American psycbol- 
)rtb, longitude 60* 14' west. The oeist, bom ot Chichester, England, in 

of the collision with tbe berg had 1867. He studied at Braseuoee College, 
o ilight that few ot those on Doard Oxford, and at tbe University of lielpng, 
lended danger until an hour or more and wnx extension lecturer at Uiford 
iKsed. Then it grew apparent that until 1892. He has been Sage professor 
lip was fatally wounded and was of psychology there since lE^, and has 

filling and tbe lifeboats were bast- gained iutematiooal fame. His bost- 
iVered and set aSoat, the men on known worlm include Erperimenlnl P»j/- 
holding heroirally bock and putting choingy (1001-05) : Leclurpt on the Er- 
omen and rliildrcn on board. Un- pci-imeiital PaychotoQU of Thought Proc- 
ately the boats were not capable of ciiifii (1909) : and Trxtboolc of Ptychol- 
g one-thini of tbe passangers and otiv (1909-10). 



iniiy plunged beneath the waten, tbe Increaxc yearly arising from Ihc 
A. u., cariring more than 1600 to profits of lands, the stock upon landx, 
)1« death, abe did so with the band and the industry of tbe occupants, ol- 



Tithe Titian 

lotted (o the cler^ tor tbeir mahiteiiaiice. ChrJetmaa. lu IroUnd tbe tithes were 
The custom of BiviDg ind paying tithes commuted ioto a mane; rent charge in 
la very ancient, and vian Ipgally en- 1838, which by the Irish Church Act of 
joined by Moses (Lev. iivii, Deul. xiv, 18«9 was vested in Ihe oomroiBSi oners of 
and elsewhere). In TTS fjtaariemBgDe church temporalities, with power to sell 
Mtablished the payment of tithes in those such rent charge at 22J years purchaac 
parta of tbe Roman Empire under bis to tbe tandowner. Tbe titbea In Scot- 
sway, dividing them Into tour parts: one land are called teindi <wbicb see). 
to maintain tlie edifice of the church, the Tithes were collected in Virginia in 
second to support the poor, the third the colonial times, and Patrick Henry Srst 
bishop, and the fourth tbe parochial won fame as an orator by his vigorous 
clergy. Similar laws were afterward* defense of those who refused to pay tbera. 
enacted In various countries of Western Tbe lack of an established church has 
Rurope. Their payment was first en- kept this form of taxation out of the 
Joined in England by a constitutional de- United States, all churcb support being 
cree of a synod held in T86. OlTa, king of voluntary. 

Mercia, in l&i made a law giving the Titllin? (tltVtng), an ancient aubdi- 

tithea of all bis kingdom to the cburch, ■^■i>'*""6 vision ot England, forming 

and similar laws were enacted by Athet- part of the hundred, snd conaisting of 

Stan and Canute. Tbe first mention of ten householders and their families held 

tithes in statute law is in 1280. In the together in a society, all being bound for 

earliest arrangement a man might give the peaceable behavior of each other, tbe 

the titbea Co what priests he pleased, chief of whom was tbe titking-man. 

which were called orbilrory contecralioM TitliollllS (tl-tb6'nuB), in Greek my- 

of tilke*; bnt when dioceses were •»-*<*»*»'iiu.o thology, a ton, or brother, 

divided Into parishes, the tithes of each of Laomedon, king of Troy. He was be- 

Earish were allotted to its own partieu- loved by Eoa (Aurora. Morning), who 
ir minister. It ia now generally held Importuned Zeua to make him Immortal. 
that tithes are due of common right to Ber prayer was granted, but she bad 
tbe parson of the parish^^ nnleas there neglected to ask for continual Touth, and 
be a s[>ecial exemption. The parson of in lime her lover took on all the aigns 
the pariah may be either tbe actual In- of extreme age. Tithonus' prayer to tbe 
'— ' — else the approprlator of gods to be relieved of the burden of old 



benefice. <See Impropriationt.) age was answered by his being metamor- 

n In English law are of three pboaed into a grasshopper. 

kinds: 1. pnedial, arising Immediately Titian (tish'T-an), or Tizuno Ticel- 

Imn, tho anil nit pnrn. hnv. tniit. ftr.t Ail.ltW* .,„ /Hl-«(.B'Tin VB-i-hal'liJl I . nnp 



from the soil, as corn, hay. fruit, etc.; ■*■*>■"*" no (tlt-«i-a'no ve-chel'li-«), c 
2, mUfed, such as calves, lambs, pigs, of the most alsttnguished of the great 
fowls, wool, etc. ; 3, pertonal, arising Italian painters, and head of the vene- 
from the profits of personal Industry in tlan mIumI, was bom at Pleve de Ca- 
a trade, profession, or occupation. They 
are divided into tp-eal and imall. Great 
tithes are chiefly com, hay, and wool, 
and belong to the rector: small tithes 
are chieily mixed and personal tithes, and 
belong to the vicar. Originally all the 
land in the kingdom, except crown and 
cburcb lands, was titbable. By acts 

Cssed in the reign of Henry VIII, 
wever, tithes could be temporarily re- 
deemed by tbe payment of a lump sum. 
Tbe cIrcumsCsnce that tithes were en- 
acted from dissenters and tbe difficulties 
of collecting them, long led to constant ' 

bickerings oetveen tbe clergy and tbe 
people. The popniar demand for a 
measure of commutation was at last met 
bv the Tithe Commutation Act (1836). 

This act. amended by subsequent stat- Tittan. 

utea, provides for the conversion of all 

the ancommuted tithes in England and dor& In tbe Caniic Alps, in 1477. He 
Wales Into a com and rent charge, pay- studied under Qiovanni Bellmi of Venice, 
able In money, and estimated on the and In 1S07 was aasociated with the 
average price of a bushel of com for tbe painter Giorglone in executing certain 
•even jean ending at the preceding frescoes. Id 1511 he was invited to 



acaoa - Titratioi 

na, where he execntrd fhren ranwrk- Tit1«i*1r a«> Knit 

fcewMei which are itiU to be imu "twTJ'' »«"("»■ 
«. In 1612 be completed the mu- Tit1».i1a»f1a <" 1"*. •<« the docD> 
ilied picture! of Giovanni Bellini, hia Aine UCeai, ^g^t,^ „(,^ „ „,q„, 
ler maater, in the Sala del Graii cage*, canvejancea, etc., which aSord erl- 
■IcUo at Venice, and the aeoate were dence ot the ownerahlp ot real propert;. 
pleated that they cave him an Im- Tit1»« nf TTAiinr appellatlona ftTcn 
ant office. To Ihrs period are at- "tleS 01 HOIlOr, (^^'^rtain pe^oaa 
jted hia pictures of the Tribute Money in virtne of particular oScea or dlfnitiea 

Bacred and Frofane Loct. In 1S14 posMMed by tbem. or aa mark* of dii- 
lainted a portrait of Arloato at Fer- tinction aad ipccial rank. Ther bare 
., and after bis return to Venice be eziatcd probably amonx all peoplea. 
ited an Aiitimplion of the Virgin Sucb were in Home tbe tittea of Mafniu 
18), considered one of the finest pic- (Great) and Africandus (African) ; and 
a in tbe world ; it is now in tbe the epitbeia C^sar, the name of a fam- 
dem; of tbe Fine Arts la Venice, ily, and AnsuBtUB, wblcb were cradually 
ut 162S be produced hia magnificent applied tt all who filled the Imperial 
lire, The Death of Bt. Peter the throne. See Nobility, Peer, and Aifdrw* 
iirr— ' a picture,' lays Algarotti, (Form* of) . 

wlilch ">B freat maaters admitted TitlUie. See Fipit. 

could not find a fault.' unfor- **''""6* '^ 

itely deatroyed by fire in 1867. In Titmnna^ (Ut'mous), Trt, or Tom- 
I tbs Emperor Charles V invited him ■*-i«'"AW"«' tit, the name liven to a 
lologna to paint bis portrait and ei- number of dentlroatral lnaeiw>rial bird* 
e various other tvaimissiona. In inbabiting moat parts of the world. 
! he again painted the emperor's por- "Tbey are very active little blrde, contin- 
:, and he Is said to have nccompaoied ually Sitting from brnncb to branch, 
rlea to Madrid, where be nceived sev- devouring seeds snd insects aid lot apar- 

honors. He remained, it is laid, ing cvpn small blrdB wbec I'.ey bap- 
e years In Spain, in which country pen to find them sick and ere able to 
y of hia masterpieces, aucb as The put an end to them. Their iL*Ma are 
pini7 Venua, Ckritt in the Qardrn, Si. 



garei and the Dragon, 

d. In 1637 be painted _ 

, and in 1641 be produced The De- 



d. In 1637 be painted en Annuncia- 



Holy 

ttlet, The Baerifice of Abrokam, and 
id and Ooltafh. In 1543 he painted 
pictnre of The Virgin and 8aH 
ano; and in 1645 be visited Rome, 
re be painted tbe famous group of 
I Paul III, the Cardinal Fameee, and 
e Ottavio Fameie. He was patron- 



bat little la known. He died of tbe 

t in 15T0, aged ninety-nine, having 



ted to the last with almost undimln- «rui™*). 
I powers. Titian <e ice I led as much 

andscape as in flgu re-pain ting, was ahrlll and wild. Ther build in the hol- 

Uy great in sacred and profane sub- lows ot trees, in walls, etc The great 

, la Ideal beads and in portraits, in titmouse {Parus major) is Ictween five 

'oes and in oils ; aad though others and six inches long, and inbabita Eur^ 

have surpassed him in single points, generally. There ure various other Ea- 

eaualed him in general mastery, ropesn sneciea, sod several occur in tbe 

1 coloriBt he is almost unrivaled, and United Statvs. sume of them known aa 

>lcture8 oftea reach the perfection of cAiclodee (which seel. 

ioUB twButy. Titratinn (tl-tra'shua), la chemical 

LCftCfl (tit-e-kB-ki), a lake on the Alltauuil amiygig^ ^ process for as- 

northwestern frontiers of rertalning the quantity of any gtveii 

ria, situated in a valley of the constituent present In a compound, by 

■B, 12,600 feet above sea-level : eati- observing the quantity of a liquid ot 
k1 area, 5300 square miles. It con-, known strenglb (called a sfiindanf toU- 

I several ialaada, aad abouudii witJ* tion) oecessary to convert the coastltn- 
>nt into another form. Th« reaction la 



boi 



Titni Toad 

imallj marked by a cbaofe of color or Tivoli (^▼''^l^l ^b ancient T'i&tir), & 

bj the for^iition of a precipitate. * •"" town of Central Italy, 17 milex 

nn{f__ (tl'tna), or in lull, Tims Fi^T- x. n. e. of Rome (conaected b; tramwa;), 

"^ IDS Sabinuh Vespasiakub, a oa the left bank of the Teverone (or 

Roman emperor, bom a.d. 40, was tbe Anio), which here forme Que falla. It 

eldeat aon of tbe Emperor Vespaalan. hat ateep, narrow, and ill-paved atreeta. 

He aerred with credit aa a military and houaea in general poorl; built ; with 

tribtme in Qermanr and Britain, and « modem hanclaome cathedral, and aome 

accompanied hia father In the war other churches. It was a favorite re- 

asainat the Jewa aa commander of a le- sort of the ancient Romana. and among 

non. When Veapaalan became emperor tbe remaina In tbe town and nelgbbor- 

(69) TitUB waa left to conduct tbe war hood are tbe clrcalar temple of the 

In Jndea. He took Jeraaalem (a.d. Hlbyl, the ruina of Hadrlan'a Tilla, 

70), and after viaitii^ Egjpt returned tbe villa of Mscenaa, etc. The wine of 

to Rome In triumph, and waa associated Tivola waa famous In ancient timea. 

with bia father in tbe government of tbe Pop. 12,881. 

empire. He became sole emperor In 79, TiTi'anA ^^ Titian, 

and showed himself ao enllfhlened aad ****«"A"' 

mnnlQcent ruler, dlatlDguished br benevo- TlRT ftftlfl (tlaa'tS-li), a stale of 

tence and philanthropy. He died Sept. *"***'"*" Mexico, surrounded neBTly 

13, 81, after a reign of a little over two on all sides by the state of Puebia ; area, 

s and two months. His brother 16,057 square miles. Pop. 172,315. The 

^itian was stronglj auapected of hav- capital, which bears the same name, was 

fng poisoned him. once an Important cilj. Pop. 2715. 

Titns ' diaciple and assistant of the TleTncei). (tlem-sen'), a town of Al- 

* ' apostle Paul, and the peiaon to a^s^^V*-** geria, In tbe province of 

whom one of tbe canonical epiatles of Oran, 70 miles a. 8. w. of the city of that 

the New Testament is addressed. He name, Bnely sitaated 2500 feet above the 

was a gentile bj origin, and probably a sea. Pnii. 24,060. 

native of Antioch. He lat>oTed with >r ig- >r See Trinllrotolitot 

Paul In Asia Minor, Macedonia and ■'• "■ ■'■ 

Crete, and is said to have been the Qist Tnod (,t'^)- 'he name applied to va- 

Christian bishop of Crete. *«*»« rloua genera of tailleaa amphibians, 

Titntt EnsTic to, one of the three Toads have a thick, bulky body, covered 

xxLus, pagtoral eplatlea of the New with warta or papillc They have no 

Testament (the remaining two being those teeth, and tbe tongue is fixed to the front 

addressed to Timothy), believed to have of the mouth, but the posterior extremity 

been written by SL Paul after his first is free and protruslbfe. Tbe hind feet 

Imprisonment at Rome. The topics are but aligbtly webbed. They leap 

bandied are the same which we find in badly, and generally avoid the water, ei- 

tbe other two kindred epistles. See cept In the breeding season. Their food 

Timothji, Epistlet to. consists of insects and worms. Toads 

Titna Tiirina See LiviM*. have a most unprepossessing aspect and 

IIIUS lilTlUS. outward appearance. The bite, saliva, 

Ti+TiOTn]]p (trtus-vll), a city oi etc., of the common toad of Europe 

XltUBVllie tnvtoTd Co., Pennsylva- (Bu/o vvlgirit) were formerly consid- 

nia on tbe Pennaylvania and New York ered poisonous, but no venom or poison 

C«itral railroads. It has steel and Iron apparatus of any kind exists in these 

works, oil refineries and manufactures of creatures. Tbe toad is easily tamed, and 

machinery, radiators, etc. Pop, 8432. exhibits a considerable amount of Intel- 

Tinman (tyo-mAn'), a town in tbe ligence aa a pet. It lies torpid in some 

xiiuucii goverument of Tobolsk, Weat- hole during winter. losects are caught 

em Siberia, on tbe Tura, an affluent of by a sudden protrusion of the tongue, 

the Tobol. It is the center of the West- which Is provided with a viscous secre- 

Sibcrian trade, and has various manutac- tion. There are several species of toada 

tures. Pop. 33,790. in the United States. Tbe Surinam toad 

TivArtnn ( (Iv'er-lun ), a muolclpal la described fh the article Pipa. Tbe 

xivciwu borough of England, in the toad is extremely tenaciouB of life, but 

county of Devon, pleasantly aitualed 12 experiments have concloslvely shown that 

miles north by esst of Exeter. It con- there is no truth In the oft-repeated 

sists of several well-formed streets, and stories of the creature being able to sup- 

bas a spacious market place, guildhall, port life when inclosed in solid rock for 

nseembly rooms, public bsths, etc. ; and immense periods of time. Dr. Buckland 

Important mannfacturea of lace. P«p. has shown tbat when excluded from air 

ns>]l) 60,705. and food, frogs and toads, Id virtue of 



order Scropbulanacne. The (rowins counlrr bems the United Btatts, 

toad-flai 1« L. vulgirit, which anil the chipf loCTilitieii bfine KentDckj. 

lU geaen\ habits Is not unlike fiai. North Carolina, and VlrsiDia. The S, 



oad-fish Tobacoo 

iir slow circulation uul cold-bloocM utd branchinf ; the leaTS* an laMnoUta, 

bits, mifht anrTive abont a year or »nietlmea two feet lone: the flowen are 

ihleen montha at mosL twrninal and Kwe-colored. A leaa «■- 

lad-fiBh " °"°* sometimes ghtn to teemed speciM U N. rMltoo, dlstiucnUbed 

"«*( ihe LopAiH* fNicaloniM. by a short yetlowish-nwn eoroUa. All 

' Angler. xhe tobacco plants a 

, - .L. n.-_,._i, n,n,g (,t va- [ca, ami that contine 

'i ** ■ 'SI "^Ti"" Prinripal producer, the chlef_^ 

i toad-Oaz Is L. 

general habits Is i _ _ _, 

_ flowers are o( a bright yellow; llie fuadrivaliM aiid N. t. 

Vila labiate, resembliQB thai o( anap- p«nda havp white or 

■son in shape, but provided with a vellow curollaa. The J 

IB spur. It growB in hedsea and fields, latter is cultivated to 

] is a reputed purgative and diuretic, aome eitent in Cuba 

e ivy-leaved toad-ftoi (L. Cymbalaria) and is known aa Yara f 

often found trailing over old walls, tobacco. There are * 

lied to this genus Is the Antitrhintim five leading typea of 

'hicb see). tobacco crown In tbe h 

thonrn (to-bak'5), a very important United States — the ~ 

>uacco p,^j,(^ belonging to tbe naL Seed r*af. White Bnr- i 

ler Atropace«, or nlght-ehade order, ley, Heavy Shtppinc 

e Introduction of the use of tobacco or Dark, Yellow, and 

rms a singular chapter in the history Perique. Tobacco * 

mankind. According to some autbon- owes its prindpal 

« smoking was practiced by tbe properdeg to the pre»- 

inese at a very early date. At tbe e&M of a poiaonons 

ae of tbe discovery of America to- alkaloid named nico- 

cco was la frequent nee among the tine (see ^*coliii«). 

dians, and the practice of smoking. The cultivated forms 

lich had with them a religioua char- of the present day are 

ler, was common to almost nil the liiBhly developed and 

bea. (See Calvmet.) The name to- '"T senBitive. In . 

eco was either derived from the term "o™* localities the ^"Swi.J^™S? 

sd in Haytl to designate the pipe, or P^"** , "^ shielded JJ^^ *^ 

.m Tabaca in St. Domingo, whence with "lats or cheeae- ,^ . '' , 

was introduced into Spain and I-orlu- c'otb. Clayey soils yield hcary Imtw: 

I in 1559 by a Spaniard. It soon w",^ ""^"i "f'"i AUplanta except thoy 

jnd lis way to Paris and Home, and Sy™ "^ t" oe kept for "ed are topped. 

IB first used in the shape of anutl. When, '"le leaves tegin to turn yellow 

lOking is generally supposed to have the planls are cut clMe to the ground, 

fn Introduced into England by Sir "na afterwards carried to tbe dry-«bed, 

alter Raleigb, but Camden says the where, they are, hung up in linM to dry. 

aclice was introduced by Drake and bis Artihcial heat is sometimes used. Prim- 

tnpanlons on their return from Vlr- log. whicb is also largely practiced, con- 

lin In 1585. It was strongly opposed ?'»« '? removing the leavM in the order 

both priests and rulers. Pope TIrban "■ "'"<''' ^^^f mature. When perfectly 

I and Innocent IX issued T)u I Is ex- dry tbe leaves are stripped from the 

mmunicating such as used snuff in stalks and peeked in boxes. In which they 

ureh, and In Turkey smoking was are sllowed to heat Mid aweat or ferment, 

ide a capital offense. In the canton of Cigarette tobacco Is cured In Urge drying 

!m the prohibition of tbe use of to- ovena and is consequently light In color 

ceo was put among the ten command- and without the agreeable cigar-leaf 

■nta. immediately after that forbidding aroma. Snutf is tobacco ground to a pow- 

iiltery. The C'otintcrftlosf or denuncia- der and perfumed. Chewing tobacco cpn- 

>a written by James I of England is "'"ts of pressed cakes or plugs, or of a 

matter of liistorv. All prohibitions, spongy mass of fine threads called 'fins 

wever. regal or priestly, were of no cut,' and Is flavored with vanilla, sugar, 

ail, and tobacco is now the most ei- licuriee, etc. Pipe tobacco ia sold in rolls 

[isively Died luxury on tbe face of the of 11"^ natural leaf, or it may be cut fine, 

rlh. The most rommonly cultlrsted In the manufacture of cigars tbe learea 

bacco plant {fUcvliSiMt tabdcum) is are saved tor 'wrappers,' while amaller 

jttnoue, and covered with a very short pieces, sometimes ot Inferior grade, AM 

iw» ; tbe stem npright, i or 5 feet bl^ lued aa ' fillers,' 



Tobago Todas 

Ab the b«at leaf !■ grown In Cnba, w> improved b; the fDr-tnders nod esplor- 

bIso are the be«t cigars made there, en of that conntr;. lately it bai be- 

Tbe leaf need for the manutactare of come ased for iport in cities of cold 

Manila cheroots is grown cbieSy on the climates. As anch it ii made of carefully 

ialand of Loion. Tob«cco ia one of the prepared hickory sptlnts, from 5 to 15 

most pjofltable cropa In the United teet lone, the aides atroDily braced, and 

Statea; about one-half of the produc- ia uaed to elide down a enow-covered bill- 

tlaa ia *bMrbed for home use, the other side or an ftitificlal elope covered with 

tieing exmnted, tbe far largest customer froien snow, called a toboggan elide. 

being Bntaln. The plant bae aameroua Tobol (to-lM>l'), a river ot Siberia, 

lnaect enemlea, among them being tbe -^^wwa which rises in the west uiope of 

Northern totiacco-worm (Frotoparoa tbe Ural Mountains, In tbe government 

eeletu), and P. Carolina, tne tobacco- of Orenburg, and Joins tbe Irtish at tbe 

worm of tbe Sontbem States. These town of Tobolsk, after a coarse of about 

called, when adult, sphini-moths ; 650 miles. 

* are atrong, rapid Brers, and at TaIiaIbIt 

...light are often mistaken for bum- •^*'""*"- 

ming-birdB. The eggs are laid singly on em Siberia, on the left bank of tbe 
tbe tobacco leaves, and quickly Hatch; Irtish. It tuu> a cathedral, arsenal, bar- 
the larva — homworm — Is a voracious racks, a large prison for Siberian exiles, 
feeder and inflicts much damare, par- a theater, etc. Tbe climate ia eiceed- 
ticularly In the large, * wrapper' leavcB. Ingly severe in winter. Fop. 21,401. — 
The greasy cutworm {Agroitit vpatlon) The government comprises tbe north- 
is another pest. Tbe tobacco- fly or western part of Siberia, and has ka 
Sea-beetle (Cnpidodera eueumerU) lives area of 038,659 square miles, and a 
throngh tbe winter In a winged state, population of 1,666.700. Its mineral 
Tbe annual tobacco crop of the United products, of tbe Ural region, include 
States ranges from 700.C>00,000 to 1,000,- Iron, copper, gold, silver, and platinum. 
000,000 pounds, much sarpassiiig tlut The north is widely forested; the south 
of other countries, and its consumption fertile, yielding wheat, oats, and other 
there also much exceeds that of any grains. 

other country. Tn^antinR (ta-kBa-tens'), a river of 
Tnbafm ita-bfl'g«), an island of the ■»■"*'»"''"»» Brasil. which rises in lat 
*«""*B" gritiih West Indies, belonging 14" 8, flows northward, receives the 
to the Windward group, was annexed in Araguay, and enters the Atlantic by tbe 
1888 to Trinidad; area, 114 square miles. Parfi estuary, forming one mouth of 
Two-thirds of tbe island are covered with tbe Amaioo. Tbe entire course is 1590 
primeval forests, and out of a total area miles, and is navigable for 1O80 ; but 
of 73,313 acres, only about 10,000 acres navigation is much impeded by sand- 
are cultivated. Sugar, rum, molasses, Imnks and rapids. 

and cDcoanuts are toe chief productions; TnrvinAvill^ (toh-vEl), Ai-exis 

but attention is now being turned to the AWWiU^viiic fy^g^jj^ Henki Ci«rel 

cultivation of cocoa and coffee, for which de, a French writer, born In 1805 ; died 

tbe soil and climate are admirably in 1859. Being commissioned by tbe 

adapted. This island is one of tbe most government to proceed to the united 

healthy of the West Indira. Tobago was States to report upon the penitentiary 

discovered by Columbus In 1408, and system, the results of his inquiry were 

was ceded to Great Britain by France published in 1833 under the title Dit 

in 1763. Principal town, Scarborough. Bvatime P^itentiaire aua Etatt-Vnia 

Pop. 18,761. et dfl son Application en I^ronce. His 

Tnhlt 1.101)11), Book or, one of the Old most celebrated work, however, was La 

*""*" Testament apocryphal books, re- DSmocratie en Amirigne ('Democracy 

Jecled by tbe Jews and ProteBtants, but in America,' two vols. Paris, 1834), 

included In tbe Roman Catholic canou. which was translated into tbe principal 

It contains an account of some remark- European languages. In 1849 he ac- 

■ble events in the life of Tobic, a Jew of cepted the portfolio ot foreign affairs, but 

the tribe of Naphtali, carried captive to soon resigned It. After the coup d'itat 

Nineveh, and his son of the same name, of 1851 he lived retired from public af- 

Tnhntrfran (tO-bog'an), a kind of fairs. He wrote also t'Ancien Rrfffiixe el 

lOBOJ^gUt B|^,p of Indian inven- te lUvoiution: HittoWe P\ilo*ophiqiM 

ilon. made of a piece of birch bark or dtt Rignt de houit XV, etc. 

similar material, with the front end TodaH (tO'das), a race Inhabiting the 

turned op and a rope attached by which ■'w"™' upper part of the Nellgherry 

it was drawn over tbe snow. Tliis waa Mountains, In Southern India. Tbey are 

ID use in Canada and was adopted and few in number, and under the inSuence 



Toddy 

of polyandr; and tntempenuice the; ara' 
npldly diaappcaring. Tbeit laofuage la 
Dra vidian. 

TnHilv (tod'i), the name ciren b; the 
xouay ^njiiah („ the aweet jolcoa 
which are extracted from the different 
specie* of the palm tribe, includlnc the 
cocoannt tree. When newly drawn from 
the tree it la a sweet, cool, refrabing 
beverage, but when It has been allowed 
about ten or twelve hours to ferment it 
l>ecomea highly intoztcaticg. The name 
toddy la also given to a mixture of apirits, 
hot water, and angar. 
Todhunter (todTiun-ler). Isaac, 
— -——■—"'- matbematician, waa bom 



wards graduated as lenEor wrangler _. 
8t John's College, Cambridge, where he 
realded as fellow, tutor, and principal 
nalhematical lecturer until bis death In 
1884. He wrote ft series of popular text- 
books on mathematica, a Hulory of tht 
Mathematical TheorieM of Attraction and 
the Figare of the Earth (two vols., J8T3), 



general and military engineer, bom In 
1818; died in 1884. After leaving the 
schools of Riga be entered the College of 
Engineers at St. Petersburg, and served 
against the Clrcaesians In 1848. In 
1854 he took the chief part in tbe de- 
fense of Sebastopol, and after tbe peace 
of 1858 wrote a Narrative of the War in 
the Crimea. During tbe Russo-Turkisb 
war Todleben was sent (in 1887) to 
reduce Plevna. The place was soon in- 
vested, and Osman Pasha, the Turkish 
commander, was compelled to surrender 
at discretion. For his services Todleben 
was created a count, and be subsequently 
became commander- hi-chief of tbe Rus- 
sisn army In Turkey. He was after- 
wards appointed governor of Odeoea, and 
later, of Wilna. 

TnHmnriipn (tod'mor-den), a town 
AOaniOraen ^j En^and. partly in 
Lancashire, partly In Xorksbire (West 
Biding), on tbe Calder, In a beau- 
tiful and romantic valley, 21 mile* 

M. N. E. of Manchester. It has 

mannfactnres of cotton goods. 



Tody , 

llv TodidK. They are" birds of gaudy 
plumage, and feed on Insects, womis, etc. 
The moet elegant species Is the T. regiut 
(royal or kingtody). a native of Cayenne 
and Braxlt. The green tody (T. viridit) 
is also a pretty bird, about the slie of a 
wreiL It is very common In Jamaica. 



Tofana. 5** ^'"* ''"'•"^ "^«' 

Toira (W'S*). '1» principal owter gar- 
B ment of wool worn hy Romaa 
dtlsens. It cov- 
ered tbe whole of 
the body except 
tbe right aim, 
and was origin- 
ally worn by both 
sexes nntil the 



the tlolo. Tbe 
toga virllit, or 
manly gown, waa 
■aaumed by Ro- 
man youths when 
the; attained the 
age of fonrteen. 
The variety In the 
color, the fineness 
of tbe wool, and 
tbe ornaments at- 1 
tacbed to it indi- 
cated the rank of Buman Seoitor wear- 
the cltlien; gener- ing the Toga, 

ally it. was wLite. 

ToETO L^'gOJi Count Heihachibo, a 
o Japanese admiral, bora at Kago- 
sblma in 1847. He took an active part in 
the war with China in 1884, and opened 
the war with Russia in 1904 by an attadc 
on the Russian fleet at Port Arthur. On 
May 27-28, 1905, be annihilated a power- 
ful Russian fleet in the Sea of Japan. 
Tn^nltlTlH ' section of West Africa 
lOgOiana, iji^g between tbe GJold 
Coast on the w. and Dabomey on the e. It 
waa made a German protectorate in 1885. 
During the European war it was captured 
by British and French forces. In ItfW 
France was given two-thirds of the terri- 
tory; Britain, one-third without sea 
coast. Total area, 33.100 sq. miles; pop. 
1,140.000; coast line, 30 miles. The 
principal exports are palm oil, cocoa, 
copra and cotton. 

Tnlrar (to'kar), a town of tbe Eaatern 
.lU&Mi goudan, south of Suakin. tbe 
scene of two battles between English and 
Arabs in February, 1884. Pop. 20,000. 
Tnlrdt (tO-kfif), a town of North- 
J.U&MI, eastern Asia Minor, 75 miles 
south ot the Black Sea, near the Zesbil 
Irmak. Pop. about 30.000. 
Tnlrair (tJ)-ki'), a town of Hungary, 

Tbelss and Bodrog ; pop. 6110. This 
town is celebrated tor the wine grown in 
its vicinity, especially for a Gnc. rich, 
sweet variety. Inferior and imitation 
wines are often sold under this name. 
Tokens ' t^'kens ) , pieces ot money 
current by sufferance, and not 
coined by authority ; or coins only nomt' 



Tokio 



Toledo 



ually of their piofessed vmlne. In Eng- 
land tokcna fint came Into aie In tba 
rdfn of Henij Till, owlns to tbe want 
of authorlied colna of lower yalue tbsii 
a peDDf. Stamped tokens of lead, tin, 
ana even leatber were Itaued b; Tlntnera, 
gcoMTB. and other tradesmen during the 
time of Elizabeth, and were ezlenalvel; 
elrcalated, being readily exchanged for 
aathoclwd mane; at the shopt where the; 
were iMned. Token money hae been 
freqnentl; iieaed in other countriee. 
Tntin (tO'kE-0), or Tokyo, formerlr 
**""" called Yeddo, the capital o( 
Japan, and chief midence of the mikado, 
la almated on a hay of the nme name, 
on the a. C coaat of Hondo, the largest of 
the Japanese Island*, and ia connected 



Klltlca , , --- 

of Japan. Its foreign trade » 
liialted, on acconnt of tbe shallownera of 
tbe bay and rivers, but manufaoturea are 



nd Eanaga' 
e of wood. 



Id 1872 it was about 780.000. It haa 
since rapidly increased and In 1900 waa 
2,166.151, ranking as tbe Qftb city in 
the world. 
TnlanH (toland), John, an Eogliah 

1722. He entered Glasgow UniTersIty 
in 16S7 : was graduated M.A. from Edin- 
burgh in 1690, and afterwards studied 
theology at Leydea. In 1696 he pub- 
but llabed nia Chrittianit)/ »ol Myitmo**, 
which created a great sensation, and waa 
burnt bf tbe bangman at Dublin, by 
I order of tbe Irish parliament, in 1697. 
He Buboequently settled down aa a 
TolnminoDB pamphleteer in London. Of 
hia other worka the chief were : Li/« of 
MUton (1698), accompanying an edition 
of his writinjn, AngUa Libera (1701), 
BoeinianUm Tnav Stated (1705), aoJ 
PantheiMticon (1750). In the last of 
these works Toland distinctly avowed 



public ofBces, etc. The greater jiart of 
the town la flat, and Intersected by nu- 
merous canals crossed b; bridgea. Tbe 
Btreets of the modem city have been 
made fairly wide and regular; they are 
kept clean and some of them are tra- 
vmed by rail ways. Oas has been in- 
troduced, and the sanitary arrangements 
bare been Improved. Education is well 
orgaoiied, and there are oumerons pri- 
Tate and elementary schools. Tokio con- 
taina the Imperial university, the most 
Anportaat edocatioual iaatitatiOB of tlia 



- city of Spain, In New Castile, 
capital of a province of the same name, 
on a rocky eminence washed by the Ta- 
gus. and 1S20 feet above the sea. 55 miles 
southwest of Madrid. It is tbe see of 
an archbishop, who ia primate of Spain. 
The streeta are narrow and steep, and 
the bouses crowded together. Toledo 
contains a mined alcaiar, or palace and 
fortress, dating from 1551, and a Qothlc 
cathedral, one of tbe gtandest In the 
world, completed in 1492, In tbe style of 
the thirteenth century ; also other In- 
teresting buildings. The Toledo aword- 
blades, renowned for many centuries, are 
manufactured in a large buildii^ (a 
government establishment) on tbe Tagus, 
about a mile from tbe town. Toledo 
was taken by the Romans In 193 B.C., 
and Is celebrated in the history of Spain. 
It was successively the seat of aovem- 
ment under tbe Goths, Moors, and king* 
of Caatile. Pop. 23,317. Province: area 
6919 sq. miles. Pop. 876,814. 
Tnloiln * oity, capital of Lucas Co., 
XOXeau, q^,^j_ ^^ (^^ Maumee Hiver. 
about six miles from Lake Erie, and 66 
miles 8. B. w. of Detroit. Toledo is the 
nortbem terminus of the Miami and 
Erie Canal, and the center of several 
extenaive railway lines. It has an ez- 
celle^t harbor and is one of tbe laigaat 



Tonga Islands 



Tonic Sol-fa System 



\ug promoted the combination of the Irish 
Catholics and Dissenters he founded the 
society of United Irishmen in 1791. 
The discovery of his secret negotiations 
with France drove him to the United 
States (1795). He sailed for France in 
1796, and became brigadier in Hoche's 
projected expedition to Ireland. He 
served in the Bavarian army in 1797. 
and in 1798 he was captured on board 
a French squadron bound for Ireland. 
He was brought to Dublin, and sen- 
tenced to death by a court-martial, but 
committed suicide in prison, November 
19 17^b 

Tonga Islands ^^fkanJ.'' 
Tongataboo ^i!^^:**^'"^??; 

most southern of the Friendly Islands. 

in the Pacific Ocean. It is of coral 

formation, about 60 miles in circuit. 

Its soil is extremely fertile. See Friendly 

I$land9. 

Tongking. ^®® Tonquin. 

Tnnirr^fi (top-gr; Flemish, Tongeren), 
XUU^res ^ ^^^^ ^^ Belgium, in the 

province of Limburg, on the Geer, 12 
miles southwest of Maestricht Tongres 
has a church (NOtre Dame) dating from 
1240. Pop. 9152. 

Tongue (tung), the organ found in 
XV115UV tne mouth of most vertebrate 
animals, which exercises the sense of 
taste, and also assists in speech and in 
taking food. The name tongue is also 

fiven to very different structures in 
nvertebrata. In man the tongue is at- 
tached by its base or root to the hvoid 
bone, its other extremity being free. 
The upper surface is convex with a 
fibrous middle septum, called the raph4. 
The front two-thirds of the tongue are 
rough, and bear the papiUor, in which the 
sense of taste resides. The posterior 
third is smooth, and exhibits the open- 
ings of numerous mucous glands. The 
substance of the tongue consists of nu- 
merous muscles. The papills, which 
cause the characteristic roughness of the 
tongue, are of three kinds, circumvallate, 
fungiform, and fiUform. The largest or 
circumvallate papills number from eight 
to ten, and occupy the posterior part of 
the upper surface. Tney vary from 
]Arth to ^th inch in diameter. The 
fungiform papills are scattered irregu- 
larly, the filiform over the front. In 
structure the papillsB are like those of 
the skin ( which see), and contain capil- 
lary vessels and nervous filaments. Nu- 
merous follicles and mucous or lingual 
glands exist on the tongue, the func- 
tions of these latter beinr the secretion 



of mocas. The nervoos supply is dis- 
tributed hi the form of three main nerves 
to each half of the organ. The gtutatory 
nerves and the glo$aopharyngeal branches 
are the nerves providing the tongue with 
common sensation, ana also with the 
sense of taste; while the hjfpogla$9al 
nerve invests the muscles of the tongue 
with the necessaiT stimulus. The con- 
ditions necessary for the exercise of the 
sense of taste are: firstly, the solution 
of the matters to be tasted; secondly, the 
presence of a special gustatory nerve ; and 
thirdly, that the surface of the tongue 
itself be moist The top and edges of the 
tongue are more sensitive to taste than 
the middle portion. The sense of touch 
is very acute in the tongue. 
Tonio (ton'ik), or Ket-notb, in music, 
the first or fundamental note of 
any scale, the principal sound on which 
all regular melodies depend, and in which 
they or their accompanying basses natu- 
rally terminate. 

Tonio ^^ medicine, any remedy wliich 
> improves the tone or vigor of 
the fibers of the stomach and bowels, or 
of the muscular fibers generally. Tonics 
may be said to be of two kinds, medical 
and non-medicaL Medical tonics act 
chiefiy in two ways: (1) indirectly, by 
first influencing > the stomach and in- 
creasing its digestive powers; such be- 
ing the effect of the vegetable bitters, 
the most important of which are calumba, 
chamomile, cinchona bark, gentian, tar- 
axacum, etc. (2) Directly, by passing 
into and exerting their influence tnrouffh 
the blood; such being the case with the 
various preparations of iron, certain 
mineral acids, and salts. The non- 
medical tonics are open-air exercise, fric- 
tion, cold in its various forms and 
applications, as the shower-bath, sea-bath- 
ing, etc. 

Tonic Sol-fa System, *" ."{"/m o* 

notation and teaching which has re- 
cently been widely spread among the 
English-speaking population of the globe, 
chiefly through the untiring efforts of 
the Rev. John Curwen, of Puustow, who 
obtained the leading features of his plan 
from Miss Glover, of Norwich. The fol- 
lowing is an outline of the system: As 
of the two relations of musical sounds, 
those of pitch and key (see Mu9io), the 
latter is of transcendent importance, 
every means should be taken to impress 
this fact on the mind and ear of the 
learner. Any diatonic scale is a natural 
scale, whether it is founded on the key 
of G, D, E, or on any other tone thus 
represented by a letter-name in the 
ordinary notation. The tonic or key^ 



Tonka 



note of tb« scale la always cslled dok, 
the Mcond nv, tbe otbere me, tkh, sob, 

la^ ta, EDcceBUTelf, no matter nbaC the 
abeclate pitch of the sound ma; be, the 
Initials only being ordinaril; used in 

5 rioted mnsic : thua, d, r, m, f < ■, 1* t. 
'o desisnate a Bound of absolute pitch, 
the tonic-solfalst uses the first seven let- 
ters of the alphabet Just as the followers 
of the other musical system do. Time 
and accent are marked thus, I : I , or 
I : : I , or I : i : | , etc. ; the space be- 
tween the lines and dots indicating the 
aliquot parts of the bar (the beat or 
pulse), the line showing Che strong aC' 
cent, the short line tbe medium accent, 
and the colon the weak acceaC. Ac- 
cidental or chromatic tones are indicated 
by a cliange In the vowel sounds of the 

Sllables ; thus, dok, x*rt f^b, etc., when 
arpened become de, re, fa, etc. ; and 
■Wt t*i etc., flattened become ^a, t«, 
etc. Tbe higher octaves are marked d|, 
r|, ^1, etc., tbe lower d|, r|, nk|, etc. 
Tlie last two lines of Che psalm tune 
FrencA would therefore be printed 
thus: — 

Key P. 
:sld[:tll:s|B:fe|8:m|r:d|d:tf|d 
Id teaclilng the system great use !• made 
of the modulafor, a chart which repre- 
sents pictorial ly in en upright position 
the relative places of the notes of the 
scales, the chromatic notes, the closely 
related scales, etc. 

Tonka, (ton'ka), ToiTOA. tbe fruit of 
.^vuAB j^g Dipteria odortta or Cotrnia- 
rtmna odorita, a shrubby plant of 



Tonqnin 



TOaka Bean Flut iDtpliHx odarAa). 

Gnlana, nat order Leguminone. subor- 
der PapUionacee. The fruit is an ob- 
lonfc, dry, fibrous druoe. contHliilnR n 
liBgiB seed. Tbe odor of the kernel is ei- 



Tonnaire (t"i>'ii)< s word originally 
Avuungi' ^gnifyl^ tbe number of 
tons weight whlcu a sbip might carry 
with safely, but now used to denote the 
gauge of the veeeel's dimensions, and 
the standard for tolls, dues, etc. It is 
generally assumed that 40 cubic feet 
sbsli constitute a ton, and the tonnage 
of a ship is considered to be the multiple 
of this ton which most closely corre- 
sponds with the internsl capscity of the 
vessel. Formerly the rule was to multi- 
ply the length of the ship by the breadth, 
assume tbe depth to be the same as tbe 
width, multiply by this assumed depth, 
and divide tbe product by 01, tbe 
quotient being the tons burden. But 
this mode was found to be both mis- 
leading and dangerous ; for as harbor and 
light dues, towage, etc., were charged 
according to tonnage, shipowners had 
their vessels built so deep and narrow 
that they were often unseaworcby. Ad 
improved system was introduced In 1835. 
The depth from Che deck to tbe bottom 
of the Dold is taken st different places, 
and the breadth is measured at different 
elevations in depth. If the vessel is a 
steamer an allowance is made for the 
space occupied by the engine-room. 
boilers, coal-bunks, etc. In vessels with 
a break or poop In tbe upper deck, tbe 
tonnage of ibis poop space must be ascer- 
tained and added to tbe ordinary tonnage. 
This system of measurement Is in cinn- 
mon use in the United States and British 
countries. 

Tonnage and Ponndage^^^'i'^; 

formerly imposed in Englsnd on exports 
and imports. Tonnage was a duty upon 
all wines Imported. Poundage was on 
ad valorem duty of 12d. in the pound on 
all merchandise imported or exported. 
They were Grst levied by agreement, and 
were granted by parliament to the crown 
for a limited period In 1370. They were 
afterwards granted to successive sover- 
eigns until 1787, when tbey were finally 
abolished. 

Tonanin (t<">-ken'), tonodko. the 

Aviu^iuu jjjij^j northern province of 
Anam In Asia; area, between 40.000 
and SO.OOO squsre miles. Tbe chief river 
Is the Song-ka. Tbe principal agricul- 
tural products are rice, cotton, spices, 
and sugar; end the province is rich in 
timber and minerals. The climate Is un- 
healthy. By treaty' dated June, 1684, 
Tonquin was ceded to France. Pop. 
piitimnCnl at 6.120,000 ; chief town, 
Hanoi (150,000). 



/^\ 



TSmlwrEr Toothaohs 



brancbiiiE oS from Cbristlania FjokL Tnn1f> {tOi), Joan iHwiehce, m. oome- 
(8«e ChrittiAnia.) Many Tcsteb tw ''Vwxc ^j^_ ^^^ j^ London in 1S33, 
lone to the town. Pop. 8620. and was educated at tbe Citr of Liondon 
TnTioil-ifia ( ton - si - ll'tua ) . Sea ScbooL After lerTins for lome time as 
XUUUXIUS h^i,uv. a clerk be took to tbe atace, and made 
TnnaiTa (tonalta), in anatom;, two bis first appearance at the Hannarfcet 
XUiUiiS oblouc auboTal bodies situated in 1802. In 1880 be commenced tbe 
on each aide of the tbroat or fauces. nisna«ement of tbe P0II7 Theater, Lod- 
Tbelr mLnute structure resembles that don, which he later on reconstructed and 
of tbe closed sacs or foiliclea of Pejer named after hiniaelf. In 1874 be visited 
in the Intestine, and their function is not America, in 1888 he published bis Remi- 
yet understood. See Palate. *i*oe»oet, and in 1890 made a auccoHlal 
Tonsiire (ton'ahSr), the name (iTen tour in the Antipodes. He was one of 
to tbe bare place on tbe tbe most popular actors cm the ata^e, 
beads of tbe Roman Catholic and Greek and inimitable in bli personation of 
priests, formed by shaving or cntting semipatbetic and semi ludicrous char- 
away tbe hair and keeping It ao. The acters. Among bis most successful Im- 
custom of cutting away the hair in token pereonations were Paul Pry, Caleb 
of the dedication of a person to tbe Plttmmer In the Cricket on the Hearth, 
service of Ood Is mentioned as early as Uitd^ Diek in Dn^ Diek'a Darling, etc 
the fourth century. Shaving the hair ToomllS Otnia), Robkbt, secessionist, 
precedes consecration : it is performed by *""*""» ^a, bom )n Wilkes Co., Oeor- 
tbe bishop. The tonsure admits tbe sub- gla, in 1810: died in 1886. He was 
ject into holy orders, and tbe extent of elected to the United States Senate in 
the tonsure iucreases with tbe rank held. 18S3 and 18SB, became a leader in tbe 
TnntiriA (ton-tCn'), a kind of life an- Secession party tn Georgia and resided 
xvubiiio Q^jjy^ ^ ^g„g^ f^^ ,^ Jq, f^^ ^^ Senate to Join tbe Confederate 
ventor Tonti, an Italian of the seven- cause. He was Secretary of State in tbe 
reenth ceutui?. A tontine is an annuitj Confederate Congress in 1861 ; Senator, 
shared by subscribers to a loan, with February, 1862: and reaigaed to become a 
rbe benefit of Burvivarahip, tbe annuity brigadier-general in the army, but won no 
being Increased as tbe sahscribers die, distinction as a soldier. Be refused to 
until at last the whole goes to tbe last take the oath of allegiance to the United 
survivor, or to the last two or tbreei States government after tbe war and re- 
according to the terms on wblch tbe mained rebellioua till his death, 
money is advanced. By means of ton- Tqoh i.^" h ^*w^> the wood of an 
tines many government loana were *»™** gast Indian tree, the CedriU 
formerly raised in England. T'oona, nat. order Cedrclacen. It is 



_ , , 1 cedar. Another species ((7. 

WBS born in Weattainster. England, in AMttrilit) yields tbe so-called cedar-wood 

1730. He was educated at Westminster of New South Wales. Toonwood Is 

and Eton, afterwards proceeding to St. highly valued a« a furniture wood, and 

John's College, Cambridge. In 1760 be is used for door-panels, carving, etc 

entered Che cQurcb, and obtained the llv- See Cedrela. 

ing of New Brentford. A close friend- TnnrfmTipf Bee Teurguetiieff. 

ship with Wilkes ended in a public J-OOI^llCI. 

altercation In 1770 end 1771. The year Tnnfh See Ttetk. 

1771 also witnessed bis contest with ■'"*"'"• 

Junius, in wblch, in tbe general opinion, TnntlinoliP (tOtb'fih), a well-known 
he came off victor. In 1773 he resigned AOOUUK-UC affection of tbe teeth, aris- 
his (benefice to study for tbe bar (t» ing from various causes. InOammation 
wbicb from beinK in orders he was not of tbe fangs of tbe teeth la a common 
admitted) ; and oy bis legal advice to cause, if tbe Inflammation fs not re- 
Mr. Tooke, of Furley, be became that duced matter forma, and tbe result U 
fentletnan'a beir, and assumed bis name, a gum-boil. Caries is a frequent cause 
n 1777 be was prosecuted for a aeditlous of toothache, the outer part of the tooth 
libel condemning tbe American war, and rotting away and exposing tbe nerve. 
his trial resulted in a year's imprison- Neuralgic toothache la a purely nervoua 
meat, and a fine of iWO. He was a variety, and may occur either In aound 
short time member of narliament for Old or carious teeth. As a preventive againat 
Sarum. He died In 1812. He wrote toothache the teeth sbouid b« kept 
several political DtmpUeta and u in- scrupulously claaD, and when thej ahov 



Tooth-shell Tornado 

apptODiB oT decay the services of a trnnive rnilroad shops nrd officer of the 

illful dentut should be bad recourse Riintii Fc HyHtcm, flour mills. crpHtncrieB, 

to. The decay o( a tooth \g very often fouiiclricn. mschine sh<iiw. lumber iiuil 

arrested by atoppiDg or filliuB up Ibe other mills. It hoK fifty-eit;ht piisRcnger 

cavity. trniiiN .liiiiy. Pop. (IKIO) 43,(B4; 

TOOth-shelL ^** Dcat«tium. (1920) 50.022. 

_ Tnnll^t See Qehenna. 

Toathwnrt Bee Deniarig. lopnei. 

Toowoomba (tn-wamT,*), the prio- iopiiiz. 

XUUWwmuH, ^jp^i ((,„j, g, (ijg ^^^ Tor*'l>.fi«li (tawh'fish), a dee^aea, 
ling Downs district of Queenslsud, Aug- ■■■"**^ "»*» pedlculate fish which is 
tralia, 100 miles vest of Brisbaae. It found off Madeira. The first dorsal Bploe 
occupies one of tbe best localities in 
Soutnem Queensland, in the center of a 
large agricultural settlement ; contains a 
number of reliEious, educstionsl, snd 
other public buildinKS. and many haud- 
wjme private residenceH. Wine is pro- 
dnccl in the vicinity. Pop. 24.200. 
Tooaz (tO'pHK), a mineral, ranked by 
" mineralogists among gems, 

cbaracteriied by baring the luster vitre- 
ous, trangparent to translucent: the color 
yellow, white, green, blue ; fracture sub- 
conchoidal, uneven ; specific gravity, 3.490. 
It is harder than quartz. It ia a silicate 
of aluminium, in which the oxygen Is 

partl;^ replaced by fluorine. It occurs TotchFlih (Z.luopftiv«<tiwtf(r). 

massive and In crystals. The prims r; 

form of its crystal la a right rhombic carries a luninons bulb above tbe eyM 
prism. Topazes occur generally in igne- which resembles a torch. 
OU8 snd metamorphic rocks, and in many Torpan (Cf>r'eou). a strongly fortified 

Cirts of the world, as Cornwall, Scot- *w*B«*'* town of PrusBia. province of 
ud, Haiony, Siberia, Brsiil. etc. The Saxony, 45 miles e. n. e, of MerBeburg, 
finest varieties are obtained from Brazil gg the Elbe. Pop. 12,299. 
and tbe Ural Mountains. Those from TnTTTi^ntil ( tor'men - til ; PotentUla 
Braill have deep yellow tints; those from *wiuiciivii TormentiUa) , a trailing 
Siberia have a bluish tinge; tbe Saxon plant common in heallby or waste places, 
topaies are of a pale wine-yellow, and See PotentUla. 

those found In the Scotch Highlands are TomaHn (tor-nft'do), a term applied 
of a sky-blue color. Tbe purest from *"*"»"" to hurricanes and whirlwinds 
Brasil, when cut Id facets, closely re- in general, such as are prevalent in the 
•emble the diamond in luster and brll- West Indies snd on tbe west coast of 
iiance. Africa about tbe time of tbe equinoxes 

Tone (^"Plt a popular name for a and In tbe Indian Ocean shout the time 
*^ species of Buddhist monument in- of cbsnges in the monsoons. They 
tended usually to mark some Important are accompanied with severe tbunder and 
event. The oldest monuments of this lightning aod torrents of rain, but are 
kind are spherical or elliptical cupolas, of short duration and limited area. I' 
resting on a circular or rectilinear base. Is especisll^ applied to tbe very destruc- 



mbrella-sbaped structure on the tive whirling storms, of very 

apex. See Dagoba. width and brief duration, cott. 

Tone ((^<^^* conii), a European flsb the plains of the Mississippi valley end 
'"r^ of tbe shark family, attaining a occasionnlly appearing beyond this area. 
length of six feet. Originating in an overhanging cloud, a 

TAn^lrfl (t9-p£'kft), a city of Kansas, tornado sends down a funnel-shaped 
j.u|n;AA capital of tbe State and cloud to the ground, tbe lower porliou 
county seat of Shawnee C'l.^n the Kan- long and narrow. This is caused by an 
sas River. 67 miles w. of The Missouri immensely rapid vertlcsl wbirl in tbe air, 
River, ft has wide, weil-buiit streets, capable of twisting off tbe limbs oF great 
and contains a bandsome State bouse, trees and of destroying whatever It 
State memorial building. Stete bospitHl touches. Tbe tornado Is s traveling 
for the insane, reform school, Wasbbum storm. Its track usually a narrow one, 
College, Bethany (Allege, etc. It bus ei- bur often several hundred miles in 
S~10 



torpedo Net Torreiu System, 

ortiMi to its BiH. Tbere are two main adU; utuatod on a aeries of hdilita and 

ypes, the torpedo-l>OBt destrojer and tbe depreadons od tlie north aide of Torbaj. 

orpedo-boat. a amalkr type of 200 to 4U0 It ia well built, and conalsta priocipallT 

Doa dlBplacement which has l>een larcel; of two etrMla, of aeveral commaDdlna 

upenieijed by the deatroyer trpe and terracea, and of a peat nomlwr M 

elegated to harbor aod coast defeDse. isolated cottafea and villaa, with gar- 

'his type is equipped with two or tbive dena attached. It hae aeveral lundBooie 

orpedo-tubee, several three-inch guns and churches, > town-hall, aaaembly-ronma. 

mailer arms. It ban a speed of from 25 ptc, and a Iodk pier farming an ezcel- 

D 30 Itnots. The turpedu-lxist destroyer lent promenade. Tbe water eapply and 

! a larger vessel usually of 9U0 t<> ll^NI drainage RyBtem are eicellent. Vor in- 

ons dlBplacement, though larger vessels valids Ita climate in winter U amonc the 

a this class have beep buIlL From four beat in England. Here William of 

o eight torpedo tubes are carried and Orange liinded in bis inva^on of 1688. 

our 4-inch guua, tiigether with lighter Pop. <1911) 38,772. 

ieces. A destroyer has a speed of about Toniiie (tork), or Tobc, a personal 

knots per hour and is highly efficient ^w**!"** ornament worn by certain an- 

oth as a scout and as a deieose against rient nations, as by the andent Britona, 

ubmarines. Originally denigned forjiigbt Gauls, and Germans. It consists of a 

ttacks on larger ships the developmeot stiff collar, formed of a number of gold 

if rapid-firing guns sod searcblightH has wires twisted together, and aometimefl of 

«en Bucb that operations of this char- a tblo metal plate, generally of gold, and 

_. . though deatrftyera were was worn round the neck as a aymbol of 



ictivelj engaged on both sides during rank and c 

*la IS steam generated by fuel oil for the j^^ g, ValladoUd in^lsSTdied In 1488. 

ake of spscp. economy and conveniPDCe. „^ entered the Dominican Order in 1403 

rhey are dr.ven by high powered quad- ^j j^^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ,,j tbeologioi writ- 

■uple expansive engines oPf^anB tj"" log, and took part In many bnportant 

.ropellors and are ^''^"^■'^S ""''"''^J church cooncilt. 
:o accompany a battleship fleet on the , m aw 

ligh seas. Torqnemada, ^°.*'.*? •*■ ^^ '"*- 

OriginaUy a torpedo-boat conshted ^ ' ?«i"(Kw. 

limply of a small boat filled with «- Torre Anni]nK{a.ta. (to*''* a-nBu- 

rtodve which was itself destroyed In the *""" AmilllLfillH* (g^^i'tj. ^ „^ 

;iploflion. Such vessels were used as port in the province of Naples, Italy, at 

>arly as 158S st Antwerp. Submarine the foot of Vesuvius, on the Bay of 

■raft carrying torpedoes which were to Naples. Pop, 28,084. 

K affiled to the bottom of the entvaj ToTTP Bpl Orpnn (del griTia), a 

ihips followed. Surface craft appeared AOrre JJBI ureCO )^^por\ ^f f^ 

:n the American CTvil War. most of them j^ fl,^ province of Naples, on the Gulf of 

ising torpedoes on long spars ayfafhed Naples, at the foot of Mount Vesuvioa. 

to their bows, but it was not until 1H77 Thg town haa suffered much by eruptions 

when Herreshoff brought out the firet ^j Vesuvius. Pod. 35.328. 



[orpedo-boat fitted to discharge White- ft„,/L,,.'i i .^w . i.» 

„,*pii .««1 of ih,, cla« lien. e,tab- j^^,,,,^ ,^„„, gj „i,„ , „, Spmaf, 

Torpedo Net. j^„j;f^t,^t £ cam>d breadth 20' mllea. I. the dry «.i.o^ 

m a warship as a defense against sub- j" "^e^'r » »«lt '°«'«>- _^ . . 

narlne torpedoea. The usual practice is ToiXeilB System, ? *i5!!!f'?."in'^7; 
lo suspendtoTnet from the ends of , '_, ' .'"S!?. ^ e"^ 

Urns pivoted at the Inboard end to tiie real estate oririnat^ by Robert S^oi- 

■iHp nf the shio When the shin is at rens, and first brought legally into opera- 

^ tbe-« hoJims" are swun< out horison- tlon In South Australia In 1858. Some- 

lallv snd the net unfurls falling to a thing of the same character had been era- 

efficient depth to protect the bull. When Pl")'^, in Austria in 18". and Hnngaiy 

the ihin is ill motion the net is of no use in 1855. and Denmark had repstered 

snd the booms are swung in. the net titles by judicial decree as early as JWa 

l,eing furled and lying in a shelf. But the Torrens system differed from 

m* „„ ftnr-k?'t. a sestmrt sud these earlier forms, and gradually spread 

lOrqnay Vaterine-plsce of England, thn.ueh the Australian provinces and to 

DD tbe wmtb coast of Devonahire, pleav the Fiji and New Guinea lalanda. Id all 



Torrens Systenii 



Torsk 



these the registration of titles was made 
lompulsory ou the alienation of crown 
lands, but was otherwise voluntary. Only 
fee simple titles could be registered, and 
the title obtained by registration became 
indefeasible. 

From Australia the system spread to 
various colonies in America, to Norway, 
Denmark, Germany and Austria, to Eng- 
land in 1862 and Ireland in 1865. In 
these, leaseholds for life or for twenty 
/ears were included. Absolute, qualified 
or possessory titles may be registered in 
Kngland ; only absolute titles in Ireland. 
In Canada the system was adooted in the 
several provinces at various dates from 
1871 to 1906, the act being compulsory on 
alienation of crown lands, except in Brit- 
ish Columbia, and voluntary otherwise 
except in Ontario, where it is wholly vol- 
untary. 

The registration of land titles under 
statutes usually known as ' Torrens Acts ' 
haa been adopted in many parts of the 
United States. Illinois in 1895 was the 
first to adopt it The act was held 
there to be nnconstitutional, but was re- 
enacted in 1897, the point of objection 
being removed. The same happened in 
Ohio, a law being passed in 1896 and 
repealed as unconstitutional in 1898. It 
was re-enacted in 1913 when the Consti- 
tution was amended. Various other 
States adopted it, New York, in 1906, 
being among the latest to do so. The 
method pursued differs in form in differ- 
ent States, the local procedure varying 
widely. The claim to the title must be 
definitely passed on by examiners of title 
and in the event of a contest, this needs 
to be passed upon by a court. The de- 
cree, when given, becomes absolute and 
conclusive after a period varying in dif- 
ferent States and Territories, rangine 
from thirty days in Massachusetts and 
the Philippines to five years in California. 
The title, when registered is, generally 
speaking, indefeasible, the exceptions 
being by private parties for fraud, for 
varying periods and under varying condi- 
tions. 

T^ protect the indefeasible quality of 
tbe ro«^.stered title, provision is gen- 
erally made for an ' assurance fund,* the 
nrnoeeds of which are used for the reim- 
bursement of any one injured by reason 
rf the decree upon which t^e registration 
waa based. Such a person must bring 
snit within a fixed period, varying from 
six to ten years in different States. A 
oonfftitutional amendment submitted fn 
1^15 in Pennsylvania provided that new 
courts should be established for carrying 
the system into effect in that State. In 
:he same year a Torrens bill was brought 



before the Legislature of Michigan. These 
were the latest States to take action 
upon the system. 

Torres Strait <iS^i'pa™?esS 

tralia from New Guinea, being about 80 
miles across. It is crowded with islands, 
shoals, and reefs, rendering its naviga- 
tion difficult 

Torres Vedras <'<>''"^^ ^*'^'*^^ii 

AWAA^^s w vu.Aa.0 Lii^Ba or, so-called 
from a villafe in Portugal 24 miles 
northwest of Lisbon. These stupendous 
works, constructed by Wellington in 
1810jConsi8ted of two fortified lines, the 
one 29 miles in length, the other, in the 
rear of the former, 24 miles in length, 
forming an impregnable barrier between 
the French troops and Lisbon. The 
lines of Torres Vedras saved Lisbon, 
baflSed a well-appointed French army, 
and gave Wellington a fair opportunity to 
enter upon offensive operations. See Spain, 
Tnrr^TF (tor'ri), John, botanist, nom 
j.UJricjr ^^ ^^^ York in 1796 ; died in 

1873. He became a physician in New 
York and engajg^ed in botanical study, 
publishing the first volume of his Flora 
of the Northern United States in 1824. 
With Prof. Gray he produced a Flora of 
North America in 1838. He was pro- 
fessor of chemistry at Princeton College, 
1830-54, and botanist of the Geological 
Survey of New York. In 1860 he pre- 
sented his herbarium, containing about 
50,000 specimens, to Columbia College. 
Tftrrift^lli ( tor-ri-chel'l€), Evanoe- 
xuiiiuciii jjg^^ ^^ Italian physicist. 

bom in 1606; died in 1647. Torricelli's 

name is important in the history of 

science as the discoverer of the law on 

which the barometer dependa See 

Barometer. 

Torrincrton (tor'ing-tun), a borough 
XUrnn^lUIL ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ Litchfield 

Co., Connecticut, on Naugatuck River, 35 
miles N. of New Uuven. It has manufac- 
tures of brass, needles, machinery, furni- 
ture, plated goods, etc. Pop. (1910) 
16,840; (1920) 22,055. 

Torsion Balance <»°tru'm\St"SS." 

ployed to measure the intensities of very 
small forces. It consists of a fine wire, 
silk thread, or the like, suspended from a 
fixed point, and having a horizontal 
needle attached^ the force being meas- 
ured bv the resistance to twisting which 
the filament exhibits when the force 
(that of attraction, for instance) acts 
on the needle. 

Torsk (Broamiua vulgHrie), a fish of 
«wA»n. ^jjg ^^ ^j.jj^ found in great 

Juantities off the Orkney and ShetlancS 
slands, where it constitutes a consider- 



Tono Tbrtoiie-aheU 

able article of trade. It ia. wb«o aaltad tioMa On to a ficat ace (orer 100 yean 
and dried, a nvorj •tock-Bab. It !• aocording ti> aooie). ai^ bib«niata 
ti«m 18 to 30 inches loofi u>d ia called throntb tbe colder Kaaon vt the jcar. 
■lw> t%Mk. TbcT attain a lenctb at 12 inc^ea. A 

Tnrwi {tot'16; Italian), an art tenn mnch larger ipecia ia the creat Indlaa 
J.W1SU figoitjiog the trank of a atatne tonoiae {T. liUica), which attaina a 
of wUch tbe head and the eitremitiea at« lenctb of over 3 feet and a wcicbt of 
wantinic. Tbe tono ot Herrulea, in the 200 Iba. Its Beab ia reckoned food of 
Belvedere at Rome, is considered bj con- eicelleot qualltj, as are also ita ena. 
Baiasenrs one of the bueat works of art The boi tortoise of India and lladt- 
remaininK from antiqail;. sascar {Cinfmit armcknoidtt) is renark- 

TnratAnanii (tor'sten-ann). LufHAiD, able for the cnrioo* development of tlie 
±vi9wuavu. ^ Swedish general, bom front part of Ihe plaitroa, which shots 
in 1603; died in 1G51 : distinguished in over the anterior apertote of the shell 
the Thirtj Years' war (which see). He like a lid whoi the animal lettacta it- 
waa appointed leader of the Swedish self. In the box tortoise of North 
arm; in Germany in 1641, and com- America {Viitido Carolina) the binder 
manded it for 6ve years. part of tbe plastron forms a lid. It ia 

Tort '" '"■ 'i^'io'^s injustice or In- Included amoog tbe E!mjd» or terrapins. 
• jury. Actions upon torts or ( See Terrtpin. ) Other genera include 
wToaga are all personal actioos for trea- tbe alligator terrapio (CAdrnfra terpe"- 
paases. nuisances, assaults, defamatory tlna) of America, also called the 'soap- 
worda, and tbe like. . ping turtle." (See Snapping Tarlle,) 

Tn'Hytia^ (tor'tia), (be name applied Tbe mnd or soft tonoises (TrMaycAtte) 
J.UIW10C (J, various gencn of reptiles occnr in Asia, Africa, and North Amei^ 
included In the order Cbelonia, along ica. They have soft flesh; lipa, and no 
with tbe tnrtlea and tbeit alUea. The horn; plates are developed in the akin. 
Very frequentl; alao the ribs are not ao 
modiGed as to form a hard carapace, aa 
in other cheionia. See also Turlte. 
ToH:ni«>-Blip1I ■ "*™« popnlarl* ap- 
rather the scutes or scales of the tortoise 
and other allied chelonians, especially to 
those of the CAeloaia imbricAta (the 
hawk's-bill turtle), a species which in- 
habits tropical seas. The bom; scaiea 
OoBuaanOTarsekToTtals* (r<«IAIa0>WM}. or plates which form the covering of 
this animal are extensively osed in tbe 
distinctive features of the tortolsea and manufacture of cemba, snuff-boxes, etc., 
other Chelonians consist in the modlB- and in inlajinc and other ornamental 
cation of the skeleton and of the skin- 
structure or scales to form Ihe well- 
known bony box in which their bodies are 
Inclosed, the upper portion of which is 
the carapace, the lower tbe ploitroa. Tbe 
Testudlnide or typical land-tortoises bave 
short stunted limbs ads pled for ter- 
restrial progression : the short toes are 
bonnd togetoer b^ the skin, and have 
well-developed nsils. The carapace Is 
strongi; convex, and Is covered by homy 
epidermic plateK. Tbe bo my jsws are 
adapted for cutting, or may be divided 
Into serrated processes. The bead, limbs, 
and tall can be completely retracted 
within tbe carapace. Though capable of 
swlraning, tbe tortoises proi;>er are really 

terrestrial animals, and are strictly vege- work. It becomes very plastic wh^ 
table feeders. Tbe most familiar ex- heated, aod when cold retains with aharp- 



smple is tbe common Greek or European iiess any form It msy be molded 
tortoise ITetliia Oraica) so frequently its heated state. Pieces r-- '' 
kept as a household pet, and which oc- welded together under the 



Tortoise-shell Butterfly Toucan 

lozxoise-sueu itnnerny, ^^^ ^. coontrie. with ■Tidity, ud at «icbtMn 

two BritiBh butteiflies, the miall tor- pabllahed a, critical eMaj, tliowmg 

Mb»«bcll (FoaeMS »rtum) and the atranca natarity, ou Leconte de LUle^ 

lail* tortolac-abeU (F. poIyoU*«t), She next itndied Sanskrit and tnutBlated 

from the colorinK ot the winsB. Sanakrit testa into EnglUh blaok 

T/ti-tAla (lor-U'lA), a British West Terae. In 1870 she pabliahed A Skeaf 

J.oruua indUn uund, chief of the Qleaned i* Frenek FteUU, betns KnjLlah 

Virgiii Itlandi; area, 26 ■*). tailea. It tranalatioiia of about 200 French i>oana. 

Is bare and ru(g«l> naiac to a height of After her death, in her twentj-aeeotid 

1600 feet. It coataliu Roadtown, the rear, waa published a rtHiiance Id E'renob, 

capital of the groap. Pop. 3431. Z<« Journal de MdOe t Arwt, and A»- 

TnrfiinM (tot"l6'DA), a town In North- eteat Boilait add Leamti* of Binduftam. 

xuruiim g„ j,^^ j2 j^^h^ e„t of Tnrv (Wri). apolitical par& name of 

AJtaaandria. in the province of Alea- ^"'J Iriah orifln, 6nt osed In Eag- 

aandrla. The princfpai edific« la the land atuat 1679, applied originally to 

eatbedral (157S). Pop. 7889. Irlab Catholic ontlaws, and thm aenei^ 

Tnrfnaa (tor-ta'it), a fortified city <it ally to thow who refused to concur In tha 

AUiMna gpgiQ_ ia Catalonia. 4S mllM tcbeme to eiclnde Jamea II from the 

aontbweat of Tarranina, on Ihe Ebro. throne; The nickname, like Its contMn- 

There la a cathedral dating from 1374, poraneona oppoaite, Wkip, in coming into 

bnt the other buildinga ate nnlmpor- popular nse became much leas atrict In ita 

tnnt. An active trade ia carried on. application, nntil at laat It came aimply 

Pop. 24,432. to ilgnif; an adherent of that political 

TortnffttS (tor-tO'gia), or Dbt To»- P«"y in the stale who disappioved of 

AVihU]ja» TDOAS, a group of ten amall, clutnge In the ancient conatitntlon, and 

low, barren ialanda belonging to Florida, who mpported the claima and aathorlty 

abont 40 miles W. of the moat weMem of the Wng, church, and ariatocracy i 

of tbe Florida Keya. On Loggerhead Key while their opponent*, the Whlga, w«e It 

there ia a lighthooK- 150 feet bigh. Fort favor of more or less radical changes, anj 

JeffcTKiti, on one of tbe Ialanda, waa a aupported the claima of the democracy, 

penal station during the Civil war. In modem times Ihe term hai to some ex- 

TnrtriT* (tor'ttr), the arbltrery and <£■>* *>»^ suppUnted by Coiwerpol.mj. 

lOnure ip^ci,!,'/ „ce*aive Infliction Totara "^"^ l£?^^"* -J^'^'i' 

of pain jndiclk^ whether to eitort con- ,,, Tt" » Hmbertreo of fTew Zealand, 

feaaioa or to aggravate puniahment JL:"™ " ^.i^'\ i , ,. t 

Torture baa been common In all the na- Totem (">'""), a inde picture of 

■ • — ■ ■■ ■nmo natiini^ ODJCCt, Bl 01 a 



practiced by the ancient Bomani. The 



r beast, used by the American In- 



practice wak first adopted by the church dians aa a aymbol and dealgnadon of a 

fn the eariy middle a^ abd when the '^^r or tribe. A sImiUr practice baa 

old snperatltioui means of dlacoverlng "»«» '<""','' ^ P"'"" ""?°« o'^T v*"^ 

gnllt (Iw in ordeal by Bre and waterT !P„'^P''?.J^i,^,"*'iL* l^^'"'*" ^ 

bst their efficacy torture became genenl P'^J^ ■/^'T "i^* eitenalon on purely 

in Europe. Though never recc«n&ed by wniertnral grotm-'- 

iba cmnuon law of England, It waa em- ToUCaiL ^ ™° 
ployed there ea late as the reign .' """" 

' I I, and In Scotland t ' 



BS 



tender Is familiar with the horrid 1__ 
tnres Inflicted on those acciued of witch- 
craft, and on many of the Covenanters, 
by meana of thumbklna, the boot, etc., 
in order to discover alleged hidlng-placea 
and tbe like. In the Gemum State* tor- 
ture continued to be practiced under cer- 
tain restrictkma till the close of the 
eighteenth centnry. The chief instru- 
ment of tortuK waa the rack (which 

Vttm T>iitt ^ Hindu girl of wonder- 
lOrn, VUn, ^ pre«Jlty. bom at 
Calentta in 18B6: died in 1S77. She 
■pent several years in England and 



fonch 



Tovlon-enr-Ker 



ins biid* of tlw [amilr RbampbuddK. 
Tbtw birda inhabit the tropical ncioiia 
of Sooth America, and are diitlnxnUhed 
b7 a laise Iteeled biU. Tb« bill U aboot 
8 lucbes lone, aod it* substance is hol- 
lowed ont into air^elU, thiu being com- 
parstivelj lighL The toqcana feed on 
fruita, aeeda, Inaecta, etc The prevail- 
inc colon ■"■""t the toucana are yellow, 
black, and nd. The bill is fieqaentl; 
rery brilUantly colored. 
AUUl/O, „,^( widely dillMed of the 
Knaa. It reeidea la the akin (see Skin), 
und ia exercised through certain •true- 
tnrea situated In tbe papitlE of the trne 
■klu and connected with tenninal fiia- 
menta of aenaor; nen'eg. Theoe stnic- 
tares have aome rarietj of form, and are 
called tactile cells, tactile corpuscles, com- 
ponnd tactile corpuscles, PaciDian cor- 
poBcIea, etc. All tbe kinds are to be 
regarded as tenninal orfans of the aat- 
•orj nerrea, act- 
ing as the media 
by which im- 
preaalona made 
on the skin are 
communicated to 
the nerre fibers. 
AltboDsb tbe 
sense of toncb 
is diffused over 
the whole body, 
■t is much more 
ezquiaite in some 
parts than In 
others. Biperi- 
loent showB the 
tip of the tongue 
to be tbe moat 
sensitive surface, 
the points of 
the fingers come 
next, while the 
red part of the 
lips follow In 
order. The neck, 
middle of the 
back, and the middle of the arm and 
ihigb are the least acute surfaces. 

Tonch-me-not. ^** impaiiw. 
Touch-needles. *'™ roKck«fone. 



slowly, and Is used as a match for fiiinn 
gunpowder, etc. 

Touchstone, " ^'''"^..^Lt*'"??'' 

Auui.'uaiiwuu, compact siliceous schist, 
used for ascertaining the purity of gold 
sad silver. Known also as btacjfc jat^er 
and batanite. It was called Cvdian 
itoae, or lapii Lyiia, by the ancients, be- 



caoss fonnd in I^is in A^ Minor. A 
aeries of needle* (called loms* aeaJIa*), 
of which the composition la known, are 
used for comparison with tlie artkla to 
be tested. When the eokir of the streak 
produced by both tbe needla and the 
trinket on the stone Is tbe suns the 
quantity of alloy they contain Is snppoaec 
to be similar. 

Touchwood, ? .*>". K*""* •?i!rtM« 

rerted by the i 



„ Meurthe - et - MoseUe, 

on the Moselle, 12 miles west of Nancy. 
It is strongly fortified, and haa a fine 
Gothic cathedral, completed In the fif- 
teenth century. Tonl was taken in tl>e 
Franco-German war after a siege of five 
weeks, September 23, 1870. Pop. 9623. 
Toula. See 




bas a cathedral, originally Romanesque, 
of the eleventh century, a good town-hall, 
theater, etc., besides the aiaenal and 
other marine establishmeots, which sre 
on a most extensive acale. The chief 
harbors and docks are separated from tbe 
roadstead by moles, which are hollow and 
l>omb-proof, and lined by batteries, and 
the BtorehouBEB, ahipyards, workshops, 
etc., are most complete, Tbe trade is not 
important. Toulon Buffered severely at 
llie bands of tlie republicans in 1793 after 
the withdrawal of the British, whom the 
inhabitnnts had voluntarily admitted, and 
who desiroyed here the French republi- 
can fleet. Pop. lOLGOa. 



tonlonse Toni^ee 

TnnlnnoA (tft-16z). a tono of South- (ill 508. wben Clovis sainad poasessioii ol 

XUIUUUW: g„ France, capital of the it. Subaejiuently it twame the capital 

departmeDt of Haute-Oaronne, on the of Aquitame, was lonf governed b; mde- 

Garonoe (wbicb la navigable and crossed pendent counts, and in the thirteenth 

by Ibree bridges), 160 miles b.e. o( Bor- century lell a prey to Ibe cruel bigols of 

deaux. The streets are narrow and Ir- the Inquisition (see Jlbtyefuei), and Ihen 

regaiar, and tbe houses generally on- was joined to the French crown. The 

EretentJous. Among reniarkable public French were defeated by the British under 

uildings are the cathedral, the chureh of Its walls in 1814. Pop. (1911) 140.57(i. 

>SL Seraia, the Hotel de Tlll«, and the TniirfU>n (tC-rak'O). a name oF inses- 

Carythaia or TurOeut, nattves of Africa, 
and allied to the Scansores, or climbing 



ToDTSco (CoryUate tryUroloyAut). 

birds. Their prevailing color la green, 
varied in some species with purple on the 
wings and tail. They feed cnieBy on soft 
fruilB, and tregueot the hlgbeat branches 
of the forest trees. 

TAiirain^ (to-rtn), an ancient prov- 
lOUrune j^^ ^j France, bounded 
north by Maine, east by OrlCanais and 
Berry, aontb by Berry and Poitou, and 
west by Anjou and Poitou. II now 
forms the department of Indre-et-Loire. 

Toirooing K:'".',' '^Js;. s! 

Nord, 9 miles n. n. e. of Lille; B well- 
built thriving manufacturing town, the 
staple manufactures being woolen, cotton, 
linen, and silk stuffs, besides dye-worlis, 
soap-works, sugar ruhueries, machine 
St. Strain, ToalooM. works, etc. Pop. 82.044. 

TnnTVPp (tot^hfl'), Auios Winb- 
Palais de .Tustiee. Toulouse has nnl«^ * "^T o?«- ,''<"'^fe- Sf"? ." ,^' 
aity faculties, a Roman Catholic univer- liamsfleld, Ohio, in 1838: died in 190B. 
Bity, a lyceum, and other educational in- lie served through the Civil war. nod In 
stitutions. public library of flO.OOO vols., 18(10 engaged in tbe prHCtice of law at 
etc. It is the chief entrepot of the di»- Greensboro. N. C. He took nn active 
trict for agricultural produce and general part in the Conatilutlonal conventions 
trade, and is an important industrial of J868 and 1875. and was Judge of the 
renter. It is a place of great antiquity, Superior Court. 180S-7a, In 1897 he 
and rose to eminence under the Romans, was appointed United StatM Consul of 
who embellished it with a capitol, amphi- Bordeani. France. His best-known novel 
theater, and other edifices of which was A Fool't Errand. He wrote also 
vpsHgpB ilill remain. !t was the capital Bricka H'j(*oh( Strnw and other novelR. 
of the kingdom of the Visigoths from 419 and Mme legal worku 



^ownshend Trachyte 

>nitioii elected by tlie l^gal Toten. })rovement« bave been uiide. I'ltp. 12,717. 

be principal duties of tbis bod; are to Tnxicoloirv ('ok-ai-kal'<3-ji ) , the scl- 

aDBge tbe property ot the city, impose ■»'''^*^"*"6 J fJ^^.g „[ jM>lHona and asti- 

xes for public purposes, pass law's for dotes. Sec FoUon. 

e good goveminent ot the towD. for tbe ToxoteS ( toks'o-tez ) , an East Indies 

ovaniinri of DuiBaDces, and the like. vvto gpm,„ (,( fiabcK, with two 



OWnshend ('"'"' 'lendj, Ciiaiu.es, BpeciPB. See ArcAcr-iU*. 

second viscount, an Eng- Traccrv (tra'ae-n), ^he ornamental 

lb statesman, bom at Bainham, Norfolk, ' stonen-ork tu tbe Lead of a 

L l(iT4: succeeded to the peerage ta Gothic window, arising from tbe tuul- 

187, and took his aeat as a Whig in the lions, and presenting various combina- 

ouse of Peers in 1695. After acting tions of carved or slraigbt lines. 

> a commissioner for arranging the Tnu>1ipfl. (trfl'ke-a), or Wi;<opipk, in 

;otti8b Union (1706), he was joint **»*'"«» anatomy, the name given to 

enipotentlary with Marlborough in tbe tbe tube extending from the larynx 

inference at Oertruydenburg (1709), (which see) down Into tbe cheat to a 

Id tben, as ambassador to tbe states- point opposite the third dorsal vertebra, 

neral, aigaed tbe Barrier Treaty. For w;here the tube divides Into two chief di- 

is he was censured by the House of visions or bronchi (which seel, one of 

immons, and declared an enemy to tbe wbicb supplies each luDg with tbe air 

leen and kingdom. He thereupon en- nprpiwary for respira- 

red into communication with tbe tion or breathing. Tbe 

lector of Hanover, who, on his acces- trachea in man is of 

on as George I, appointed Townshend cylindrical form, about 

creUry of state, 1714. In 1717 be *\ inches long, aod 

came lord-lieutenant of Ireland ; and from 1 to 1 inch io 

! was again secretary of stale from diameter, and is com- 

ebruary. 1721. to May. 1730, when ho posed of from sixteen 

lired on account ot differences with his to twenty rings or 

<other-in-lHw and colleague. Sir Robert wines of gristly or 

'alpole. He died in 1738. cartilaginous nature, 

nvrnnhpTiil (toun'iend), Chables, separated and eon- 

QWUflUeua grandson of the above, nected by fibrous lia- 

irn In 1725 ; entered the House of Com- me. Bach cartilage Trjche. — See- 

'a 1747, and became a commissioner forms an imperfect i 



trade and plantations in 1749. He ring, belog unclosed ot facs sod nsek. 
BB a lord of tbe admiralty in 1754, behind, and having 
ember of the privj-council in 1759, the gristly edces merely joined by G 



cretary of war in 1761-63, chancellor membrane. The windpipe Ie lined by 

the exchequer In 1706. He aupported delicate mucous membrane which is cot- 

ranville'a stamp-act (1765), and in- ered by epithelial cells provided with dell- 

oduced the celebrated resolutions for cate vibratile processes or ci7ia. All 

Xing the American colonies (June 2, mammals, reptilia, and birds possess a 

'67). He died in 1707, From so trachea, but aome_ amphibia want this 

(en changing bis political opinions he organ : the lungs in such cages sprini- 

is known as the ' weathet«ock,' hut ho ing directly from the latyni. The ciit 

id a great reputation for oratory and shows tbe trachea a a. the epigiot- 

ady wit. tis B, the larynx C. and the eesopha- 

nnrnnTiin (touu'sblp), a subdivisioik gus d. 

UWiiBiup f county, without ref- Tracheotomv (trft-ke-ot'o-mi), 

ence to its populatioi. Townships -LraCIieOTOmy i^BTNOOTOMT, 

tbe central and western United States or fironcAo torn)/, an operation in which 

■e frequently square areas of six miles an opening is made into the trachea or 

a side. In England, a township ie a larpix. as in cases of suffocation, 

vision of a parish which has a con- Trachoma (tra-k6'ma), a specific 

able, andmay have overseers ot the **»*'"■"•"«* contagious form of in- 

>or belonging to itself. flammation of the conjunctiva of the eye. 

rt-nmsTilV ( tounz'vil ), the chief Tl is associated with hlthy cnnditions and 

UWUBViiic municipality ot North is common in Egypt. Arabiii and parts of 

ueenslsnd, Australia, on Cleveland Europe. Individuals suffering with tbe 

tij, about SSO miles n. w. of Brisbane, disease are denied eulry ti> the United 

sing the port of an immense territory. States. 

eluding several gold-fields and a largo *~ 
ea of pastoral country, there is a largo 
ipping trade. Extensive harbor Im- 



Tracii^-paper Trades-unioiu 

tals of giaaay felipar, and Bometlmes some dtsdncdTS device, figure, emblem, 

borDbleode and mica* This rock is ez- or deetgii, or a written siKuature or copy 

Iremelj abuDdant amotig tbe products of of iuch. A fee of SIO is required by law 

modem volcanoes. to be paid witb eacli application for tbo 

TrtU!iTlfr-Tin.n»r (t^'Bing). tranapK- registration uf a trnilc murk in tbe United 

Aitwuig iittjici jgm p^pgj ^|,(p(j ^. gtgtpg Ttg i^, „[ J020 put into eBfect 

ables a drawing or print lo be clearly the provisionH of tlie Iiiti^rnational Trado 

Been througb it when laid on tbe draw- Uark Cocventiqi of Bucnoa Aires. 

log, ao tliat a pen or pencil may be used Trflfl^anaTitia (trad-es-kan'she-a), a 

in tracing the outlines of the original. ■**'*"''"''"'""*'' genus of lily-like planW. 

It la prepared from amootb unsized white nat. order G)mmelynace«. The species 

paper rendered transparent by a varnish are natives of America and India, and 

made of oil of turpentine with an equal many of them are cultivated as orna- 

part of Canada balsam, nut-oil, or other mental plants In flower gardens. They 

oleo-resin. are well marked by their three aepala, 

Trttfitarinniam ( tTak-t&'ri-an-tsm ), three petals, three-celled capsule, and 

j.itti,i,a,iia.iUBm ^^ ^^^ usually filaments clothed with Jointed haini. T. 

given to a system of religious opinion virginica, a United States species, is 

and practice promulgated within the known by tbe name of jipideriDorit. It 

Church of England in a series of papers has succulent sterna, sbinrng gram-Iiks 

entitled TracU for the Timet, and pub- leaves, and blue or purple Sowers, and 

jisbed at Oxford between^ 18^ and 1841. it ia common in the Sower borders of 
Other species are cultivated. 
. .^..rJt.TITIJnna ■*■ trade society has 

Tracv (t**'"'), Bbhjamin Framkuh, **'"*'^* umwua. ^^^ defined as *a 

ii-iai^jr gigieanwn, born at Oswego, New combination of workmen to enable each 

York, in 1830. He becHme brevet brig- to secure the conditions most favorable 

adier-general in tbe Civil war, United for labor ' ; and although trades-unions. 

Slates district attorney in ISfJIi, and judge aa they are Kenerally called, almost al- 



d iudge aa t 
eals In wa^i 



of the New York Court of Appeals In ways have other objects In view in ad- 

1889. In 1889 he l>ecame Secretary of dition to that apecioed in the definition, 

the Navy under President Harrison. He that object is their distinguishing one. 

was an unsiiccfKHfiil candidate for mayor Combinations of this sort in Great 

of New York in IM!IT. Died Aug. U, 11)15. Britain are cooaiderably more than 

TraHp Boaed of. See Board, three centuries old, for there Is a 

**""^» statute of the year 1548 expressly dl- 

TraAa Tlnllor a silver dollar of the reeled against them. They are looked 

xruuc UVUXUI, [Tniled States, con- upon as the lineal descendanta of the 

taining 378 troy grains of silver and medisval gilds. Trades-unions generally 

42 (roy grains of alloy. Dollars of this endeavor to regnlale tbe prices and the 

description, issued under Act of Con- hours of labor, and in many cases the 

gresE of Feb. 12, 1873, were legal tender number of men engaged by an employer, 

lo the amount of to. Those Issued under tbe number of apprentices which may be 

the Act of July 22, I87C, possessed no bound in proportion to the Journeymen 

legal tender power. The trade dollars employed b^ a master^ and tbe like. 

were intended for trade with countries As accessories these unions may collect 

doing business on a sliver basis ; hence funds for benefit societies, and undertake 

the name. the insurance of tools, libraries, and 

Trflfl^.marlr a peculiar mark used reading-rooms: but their fund, to which 

Aiauc luaiA, ^y g manufacturer to every member must regularly contribute 

distinguish his own productions from a stated sum. Is principally reserved for 

those of other persons, i^uch marks can enabling the men to resist, by strikes and 

now be registered and protected In all the otherwise, such action on tbe part of the 

more important countries, and between employers as would tend to lower tbe 

these also there is a general reciprocity rale of wages or lenglhea the hours of 

as to protection. Ke^ardlng trade- labor. That trades-unions enable tbe 

marks many nice questions may arise, men to benefit by the state of trade 

t.nd it is not easy to define what con- more than they otherwise would have done 

stitutes a valid trade-mark. A mere would appear from tbe fact that tbe 

cescriptive title or a geographical name worst-paid trades are those without 

will not constitute a proper trade-mark; unions. Trades-unions are also said to 

What it b best to select is some invented have furthered the safely of the laborer 

word or words, or a word or words bav- by producing beneficial modifications of 

tog no reference to the character or the conditions In which he works. Some 

UfwU'T (tboujh suggestive of excellence). '■"-';"•'' "-aluat trades-unions bae been 



Trade-wind Tragopan 

KrDdnced by tlie oatrafCB of ■ mon or Tnulitinn (tn-didi'an). In Its gat- 

iMwrioM nature of which «)nie of tilt ATa»""0" er»I appllatiou. k ^ 

onioUB, or munben of them, have been knowledge handed down from one nn- 

(ulltfi euch outragei balng directed eratioo to another by oral commniuca- 

■xalnst the property of etnplorera, or tioD. It pUra a very Important part Is 

Biainat the penons and tool* of non- the Jewiah and Bo i-^.w.m. .». — 1._ 

nnion men. The Trades Unions of tha In theology, the t 

United States originated within the last plied to that bod] -, — 

century, and liave united into general cipline, or any article thereof, sappoMd 

organiiationa embracing large numbers to have been put forth by Christ or bii 

or workinen. The oldest of these, the apostles, and not committed to writinf. 

Knights of labor, originated in 1869. but stilt held by many as an article of 

The American Federation of Labor, or- faith. 

ganiied la 1887, includes tlie great bulk TrudTiniAnilTn ^** Cnationum. 

Sf the local natons, both of tbe United J.™a>"aaniBm. 

States and Canada. It has a membership Trafalmir ( couuuooly tin-fal'glr, 

of abont 2,000,000, representing about J-iai^ifi"* more correctly tra-fal- 

27,000 local unions In the two countries. gAr*), a low and sand; cape on tbe 

Britain has also a general Federation of southwest coast of Spain, at the north- 

Trades-Unions and similar oi^aniiations nest entrance of the Strait of Gibraltar. 

exist in other parts of Europe and else- Tbe famous naval battle In which Nelson 

where. See Labor Oreo niia lion*. lost his life, after defeating a larger 

Tra^A-Txrinil one of those perpetual French and Spanish fleet nnder the com- 

j.inuc wiuu, or constant winds which maud of Villeneuve and Gravlna, wu 

occur in all open seas oa both sides of fought oIE this cape, October 21, ISOC 

the equstor, and to tbe distance of about The Franco-Spanish fleet lost 10 shipi 

30° north and south of iL On the north out of 33. 

of the equator their direction is from Trae^OaJlth (*raR'«-kanth) , a vs- 
the northeast (varying at times a point ■** "6 "*'••"''»» riety of gum familiarly 
or two of the compass either way) ; on termed gum-druou or gum-tragacanth 
tbe south of the equator they proceed It is the prod- 
frran the southeast. The origin at the uce of several 
trade-windi is this: — The great heat of species of the 
tbe torrid cone rarefies and makes lighter Keuus AitraBi- 
the air of thst region, and in consequence tut, leguminous 
uf this rarefaction the air rises and plants natives of 
ascends into the higher regions of the the mountainous 
atmosphere. To supply its place colder regions of West- 
air from the northern and southern re- «m Asia. In 
lions rushes towsrds the equstor, which, commerce traga- 
also becoming rarefied, ascends in its canth occura in 
turn. The bested air which thus as- small twisted 
cenda into the upper regions of the thresd-iihe pieces 
atmoaphere being tnere condensed flows or in flattened 
northward and southward to supply the cakes, in color 
deficiency caused by the nnder-curreots whitish or yel- 
blowiog towards tbe equator. These lowish, devoid of 
nnder-currents coming from the north taste or tmelL 

and south are, in consequence of tbe It is demulcent, Tragsesnth (Auratuhu 

earth's rotation on iu axis, deflected and is used in «ummtf«r). 

from their course as they approach the coughs and ca- 

equatorial region, and thus become north- tarrns, and to make losenges and pillap 

east and southeast winds, constituting It Is employed also in calico-printing, 

the trade-winds. The belt between the TravaHv (traj'e-dlK a dramatic poeo* 

two trade-winds Is characterized by *»**6"*J representing an importaa''' 

calms, frequently Interrupted, however, event or a series of events In tha life at 

by violent storms. Trade-winds are con- some person or persons, in which lh« 

stant only over the open ocean, and tbe diction is elevated and the cetastroph0 

largnr the expanse of ocean over which melancholy. Tragedy --•-'--'-" 

they blow (as in the Pacific) tbe more the Greeks in the «... . 

Steady they ar& In some places the Dionysus or Bacchus. See Dram*. 

trade-winds become periodical, blowing Travnnfln (trag'A-pan) , a name oC 

one-half of the year In oue direction and •'-"^K^PaU certain Iwautiful birds of 

the other half m tbe opposite dJnctloa. the genus Oariontit, and of the family 

Bee if9fl«(N>n. PboiifHidie, closely allied to the commas 



Tra^pogon Tramp 

fowL 0. ntifra, a. common ipeciea, la s BDonTmoai chariei. For Mme yean 
natlva of the Himalayaa. The plumage Trajan occapied DiDuelt with the work 
is apotted, and two fieah; protuMraucea of admin UtiatloD, but in 114 he tet oat 
haw from behind the eyeo. When the on an expedition against the Parthlana 
bin! la eiclted tt can erect these pro- which resulted In the rtductlon of 
tuberancea until they look like a palT of Armenia to a Roman province. He died 
horns. A. larse wattle bauga at either In Clllcla In 117 a.d., after having noml- 
side of the lower mandible. nated Hadrian as hla succeaaor. He li 
Tlfumnnvon ^^ QoaW-beard. said to have been aenanjil in bia private 
XTagOpOgOn. li, ^^^^ „,, good quallti^ aa a ruJer were 
Train-bands \ **"** Pa'taUng of sueb that even 260 ;eaii after hla death 
A>»u. w , Qip nature of both ienatora greeted a new emperor with the 
militia and Tolnoteera, initituted bv wish that be might be more fortnnate 
Jamea I and diaiolved by Cherlea II. than Auguataa and better than Trajan. 
The term was afterwards applied to the rti-aian'a Pnlnmn See Boine. 
London militia, from which the 3d regi- ITajan B l/OlnnUl. "" """"^ 
ment of the line originated, and In which T-a i|in'« Wfl.11 » fortified line In 
the renowned John Ollpin waa a. captain. *r»jaii ■ W lUl, ^^ D o b r u d a h» 
Trains. ^S"^' "!•'»■' ^^}^ •»' (Roumanla), extending s. from the 
**«*«., which the engine and carriagea Danube to Knatendjl on the Black Sea. 
■re protected from amall-arm fire by ^ distance of 37 milM. It la a double, 
armor In the shape of high parapets of in ^me piacea a triple, earthwork on the 
iron or ateel plating. Loopholes in the gouth aide of a natural foaie conslatlng 
armor allow the men to use Uieir riflea. of a narrow marshy valley. Another 
Tm.inin<r RollPfm ^^ Xor»al wall of the aame name, boUt by a Ro- 
J.rnilUlI£ UUliegca. schcalt. man legion, lOCS-155 a.d- extends from 
Trainn (trft'J^i'K In full. Mabovs the Pmth k. to the Black Sea. 
.■.iBjau (ji_piuB TsAJAHUa, a Roman 1VflT«e (trii-lfi'), a town and aesport 
emperor, bom in Spain 52 a.d., waa the **»>"**i |q Ireland, in the county of 
son of Trajanua, a diatingulshed Etoman Kerry, on the river Lee, 6S miles south- 
commander under Vespssian. He served west of Limerick. It has an active trade 
againet tbe Fartbtana and on the Rhine, in farm produce. By means of a canal 
where he acquired so high a character vessels up to 800 tons can discharge 
that Nerva adopted him and created bim their cargoes within 100 yards of the 

- C«8ar In 97. tovm. Pop. 9687. 

Nerva died la TravnTn*! (tiun'el), an inatrnment 

98, and Trajan. ATammei ^^^ drawing ovals, used by 

who was then in joinera and other artidcen. One part 

Germany, peace- consiata of a croas with two grooves at 

ably succeeded right angles ; the other is a beam-compaaa 
to the throne. 
He made peace 
with the German 
trllMS, and pro- 
ceeded to Intro- 
duce enlightened 
I measures of re- 

I I form into the 

? p u b I i c service. TtsdudsI. 
f One of his great- 
est military carrying two pins which allde in thoM 
achievements was grooves, and also the describing pencil, 
his defeat of the Tramn tbe colloqalal name for va- 
Daciana, and J-"^"^V> grants or wanderera. The 
'iTsjuL the redaction of term ' tramp ' In general use means a 
Dacia to a Ro- wandering, disorderly person, without 
man province. It Is supposed that it visible means of supi^rt. though vagrant 
was In commemoration of this war that In a wider sense is applied to many per- 
be erected at Rome the column which aona who cannot be classed as tramp*. 
still remains under his name. In 103 In England laws liave been enacted for 
be wrot<i the famous epistle to Pliny, many centuries for the regulation of 

Jovemor of Pontua and Bithynla, direct- vagrancy. In the United States tramps 

ng him not to search for Christians, were formerly so few that before the 

bat to punish them if brought before Civil war they received little attention. 

"- - --■■ — - -— . to listen to Later, partly owing to the dlabandment 




tramway Trannt 

' the armies, the KatteiiQfc tst the ca>np> of the nuiii CaucsBos ridKe, and which 

illowen, the diautrooi time* o( 181S, iocludea the goveromeDla of Kuiaiii, 

id the incieaae of foreifn vasranta bj Tiflis, Eliaabetbpol, Erivao, Kan, etc. 

(tnigration, they increaaed ao Urgelj, Transcendental UranMeD-den'lal). 

«ide« becoming ao danieroua aod n- *»»""««,««»,« mm ^ ,g^ applied id 

otia in character, that the evil wa« ao the Eyalem of philoaophy fouaded by 

'eat tu to attract publit- attcntioD. Kant to all those iirinciiiles of knowl- 

ow maoj of the slates have promul- edge which are origioiil aod primary, and 

ited taKiaocy laws to abate tbe nui- nhicb are determined d priori, mcb as 

nee. It baa been toiud, hon-ever. that space and time. Tbey involve uecesurji 

vtn traatmeot ia not a (r«at deter- and atrictl; untverMl truths, and so 

nL transcend all truth derived from ei- 

ramwav (tni»'*')i *^^ Engliah p«rience, which must alwajra be c«d- 

icuunaj name tot Street railwaTs, lingent and particnlar. The term (rns- 

bich see ; also Etectricitv and Ti^Mep. Mctndcntalitnt is now generallr used in 

rSiTIce (trans), a conditioa resem- a sense not very different from mysticiaii), 

bliag sleep, in which eon- or for that which ia vague and illusire 

iouaneaa aad many of the vital tunc- in philosophy. In mathematics the term 

)ns are suspended, and during which is applied to guantities that cannot b« 

le action of tbe heart is diminished and eiprewed iu onlinary algebraic terms, 

e breathing reduced. The subjects of Tranaeilt ('ran'sept), in arcbitecture, 

snce are usually hysterical, and in *»»""*i"' the transverse portion of a 

me cases it is induced by exhausting church which is built in ibe form of a 

seaae or emotional disturbance. In cross ; that part between the tiave mi 

is condition the face is pale, the llmbe choir which projects eilemally on eacb 

lazed, Ibe mental funcliona are io side, and forms the short arm of Ibe 

leyance, no effort at rousing will pro- cross in the general plan, gee Cathedral. 

ice a return to coasciousneiis, and this Tranafnainn ( Irana-fa'ahun 1, tbe 

■te may last from a period of several ^"lUBmaiUU iransmisaion of blood 

mn to many weeks or months. When from the veins ot one living animal lo 

e trance lasts for a lengthy period those of anoiber, as from one of ihe lower 

od la takm in a mechanical way at animals into a man, or from man to man. 

tervala by Ihe sleeper. Moat cases with tbe Tiew of restoring the vigor of 

cover. The term is also applied to a exhausted subjects. This operation is a 

rl of ecstatic atste in which some per- very old one, out seems lo have generally 

DB are said lo (all. ended In failure unlil about 1824, tbe 

rani (ti^'x^)' ^ seaport in South chief cause of failure probably being the 

loux itgij^ province of Bari, on the want of dne precautions to exclude tbe 

Iriatlc, 26 miles northwest of Bari, air during the process. It is now oe- 

th old walls and bastions, and a ca- caslonally resorted to as a last mesaurs 

edral. Pop. 34,088. in cases of great loss of blood by hemoi^ 

pflnnTi^Tinr ( Iran-kwe-btr') , a sea- rbnge, especially in connection with 

raaqueoar ^^^ ,^ ^^^ diatrict of labor. 

iDjore, Madras Presidency, India, for- TTaiiait (ti^n'sit). In astronomy, («) 

:rly a Danish settlement and a busy '■^^"■°^*' the passage of a heavenly 

rl. Pop. 13,142. body across tbe meridian of any plac«, 

ransbaikaUa JK;jr™k„' 

of UiU Baikal; area, 240,780 sq. 
les. It has an elevated, well-watered 
rface, and climate dry and extreme 
lb in summer and winter. Agriculture 
id trade are limited ; gold is found to 
me extent. Pop. 742,200. 

ranscaspian Eegion 41^-^"' 

territory to tbe r. of tbe Caspian re- 
Dtly annexed by Russia. It has an 
ea of 220,000 sq. miles, mostly unin- 
blted deaert. aud is traversed by the 

■aoscaspiaD Railway, wbicb connecia i 
imarcand with the Caspian Sen. 

ranscaucasia {bat"'psr't'"o?' ' 

uteoancy of the Caucuus which lies e 



Tmuit InBtmment Transvaal 

beavenly bodies acroM tbe ffleTidian of objects. In the teai^hiiis of the Brab- 
the place of obaervatioti euablefi tbe maoic Hiudua it baa ita foundation In 
astronomer to aacertaln the differences tbe belief of tbe connection of all UtIdi 
of right BSMDsioDS. tbe TelAtive aitua- beings, and of tbe gradual purification at 
tiona of tbe fixed stars, and the varied tbe spiritual part of man and its retuiii 
motions of tbe sun, planets, and eometa, to tbe common source and origia of all 
in rupecC to the celeatial meridians, tbings — God. Tbe Buddhists accept * 
(b) Tbe pasaaxe of one bearenly bod; similaF doctrine, but with them the 
over tbe dlak of a larger one ; but the ultimate goal of the aoul is not abaorp- 
leriQ is cblefl/ restricted to the passage tlon b; the Deity, but aQnihllatlon, Nit^ 
of the inferior plane ta, Mercury and vana. Transmigration also tonned part 
Venus, over the sun's dislc. The Iran- of tbe leaching of the EgypCtao priests- 
sits of Venus are of great importance in Tbe doctrine probably passed from Egypt 
astronomy, as they afford the best means inlo Greece, where it was never geoerally 
of determioing the sun's paiallai, and curreot, but waa condned to the mys- 
consequentty the dimensions of the teries and some philosopbic systems, 
planetary system. These transits are of Tranavaal (trans'viu'), a province 
rare occurrence, four taking place in ■'■»a»"»Vltltl ^( ^^^^ y^i^^ ^f g^^^ 
243 years, at intervals reckoning from tbe Africa. It vras colonised by Boers, of 
transit of 1874, in the order of 8, 122, 8. l>iitcb dewcnt, who left Cape Coloav in 
and 10!S years, which gives tbe transit ]8o6 for Natal, and quitted that colon; 
years 1882 (Dec. 8). 2004, 2012, 2117. on its unne.ation by Great Britain in 
The transits of Mercury occur more 1845. Its independence was recognised 
frequently, but they are of far less ss- by the British government in 1852. 



tronomical interest, as they cannot be lies north of tbe Vaal River and 

ased for the same purpose, the planet of the Limpopo River, and is bounded on 

being too distant from ua. the west by Bechuanaland, east by Por- 

Tmnsif Tn«tmm#nt ^^ impor* tugueae territory, Swaziland, and Zulu- 

iranSll inSinimeni, ,„„, .^^^^ ,,„j_ ^^^^^ by Natal and the orange 

nent adapted for observing tbe exact Free State. Area, 110,450 aq. miles, 

time of the passage of heavenly bodies Its population is 1,800,000, of whom 

across the meridian. (See Trantit.) about 600,000 ere whites. Its largest 

It consists essentially of a telescope Gied town is Johnnneaburg. with a population 

at right angles to a horizonial axis, (1918) of 13T.1S6. This city Is a gold- 

which latter has its ends directed eiscllj mining center. The reciou is a niatean 

to the east and west points of tbe bon- of from 1500 to GOOO feet elevation. It 

ion, BO (bat the line of collioiHtion or ia well suited Co agricultural and atock- 

opiical axis of tbe lelettoope may move raiaing pun-uits, and large numbera of 

in the plane of the meridian. The in- farm animals are kept. The great 

atrument is susceptible of certain nice wealth of the region Is in its mineral 

adjustments, so that the axis can be resources, notably gold, diamooda. and 

made perfectly horizontal, and at right coal. Tbe gold mines have tbe greatest 

angles to the plane of the meridian, in output in the world, end the diamond 

which plane the telescope must move, product is of considerable value. 
It is generally used io connection with In 18TT, owing to a war with the 

tbe mural circle (which see). Kaffirs, a British force assisted the 

Trnnalrpi (trane'kl), a division on the Boers and the territory was annexed to 

****"""■" east coast of Cape Colony, Great Britain. Troubles ensued, the 

Africa, eilending southward from the Boers rose in srms in 1880 and defeated 

Kei River to Tembuland, and bordering tbe British in 1881 at Majuba Hill, 

on tbe Indian Ocean; area, 2552 sq. Tbelr independence was then recognised, 

miles. Tbe interioi' rises to an atevation though their foreign relstions remained 

of alKiut 0800 feet. It ia a very fertile under British supervision. The rapid 

region, with dense forests. Many cattle development of tbe gold-mining industry 

and sheep are raised. Copper and coal brought new elements of difficulty into 

are found. Pop. 177,647; 1700 whites, the problem, tbe Boers refusing to the 

Transmigration of the Sonl, S".r°,t.°V°",lr SnSi'SiS" 

or MtTTEUPBTCHOSiB, (met-emp-si-ko'sls) , while laying upon them the great bunlen 

thp passage which, according to tbe be- of taxation. The diacontent of the 

lief of many racea and tribea at all Uitlander* (outlanders) led, in 1895, to 

limes, the soul after the death of tbe an invasion of the republic by a party 

body makes tbroagb tbe bodies of tbe of British settlers under Dr. Jameson, 

lower animals or other human bodies, or. This was easily suppressed by tbe Boers, 

it may be, through plants or inanimate and the troubles grew more promineni 
»— 10 



uuylTania Tiapani 



MH went on nntft In 1890 a petition, and caiteni frontier, and MndinB out 

ed b7 21,000 Britlah eubjecti, waa uameroiu mnlficatlonB into tbe Interior. 

to tlie_qneeQ pointiof out their Tbe chief riven are the Alotk or Alt, 

rancea. The ncfotlatloiu wblch toh the Maros, and tbe Sumoa, atl flowiiif 

d proved tneflectiTe, and condltiona directly or indirect!; into the Dannbe. 

r M atralned that tbe British gov- Tbe forests are extenaire and valnable; 

lent cailcd oat 25,000 ot the reserve tbe vine Sourtsbea evetTwhere. and tha 

H. In repriaal the Boer sovernmeDt crops Include maiw, vrneat, rye, hemp, 

inded tbat all troops on tne frontier flax, tobacco. Tbe miaerali are Impor- 

ild be inatanti; withdrawn and that Unt, and include sold, silver, copper, 

Don troop* sbonld be aent to Soutb lead, coal, salt and iron. Tbe chief 

ca. Thia demand not belna com- towns are Hermannstadt, Kronatadt, Bia- 

I with, a Boer force at once mvaded Criti and Siamoa-UJvar. Education is 

ti, where tfaej invested lAdynnith, in a very backward alate. Tbe popula- 

for a time bad much auccess. In tion (2.678,367) Is very mixed. IncluUing 

) tbe tide of the war turned, the Roumanisas, Maeyant, Gprtnana, Jews, 

lab forces increaains until nearly BulgariauB^ etc. It fonnnl an integml 



) tbe tide of the war turned, the Roumanisas, Maeyant, Gprmana, Jews, 

' * ' increaains until nearly BulgariauB, etc. It fonneci an integml 

jre in the field under Lord part of Hungary, 1867-1918, and was 

trta. Ladysmltfa and tbe other be- joined to Roumania in Decembe^ 1918. 



_ J were relieved, and tbough '^ra.n a term ralher loosely and vaguely 

Boera tougbt witb great courase and ^* applied by the earlier geologiaU 

» lava ' ■ ' " '" "" "" ' " 

irew 1 

— , -'■"It B --- - — -' ■ — 

pied, and the Transvaal Repnbli& granite on tbe one hand, and the recent 



.„. .... ._ _. ___ r geologial- 

mbeted to some or all of tbe mnltifanous 

rin, Johanneabniv. an<f Pretoria were luid secondary epochs, "as distiact from 



liev were so lanely 
heir case grew hoc 



Igneous rocks Ibat belong to the paleoiolc 



. tbe Orange Free State, wbicn bad volcanic rocks on tbe other. Trap-rocks 

!d It in tbe war, were proclaimed often assume a terraced appearance, 

ish colonies. President Kruger Sed whence tbeir name from Irappo, the 

Europe, where be soogbt In vain for Swedish for a stair. Tbeir compoellion 

ipeau Intervention, and the war on may be described as cODaiatlng chie&y of 

part of tbe Boera became a series felspar and hornblende. Trap-rocks of 

:uerilla raids, continued until but a crystalline structure are distinguished as 

Iful of fighting men were lefL In greenstones, basalts, cliuk^etones, compact 

, 1902, a treaty of peace was signed, felspar, and felspar porphyries; while 



the two republics passed under tbe softer and more earthy varieties are 

ish rule, the terms granted them be- I " ' — ' ' ' 

very favorable. For tbe restoration i 

__.. ^._ ., .(jg jgjj._ _....,. 

given by the British govern- rooks. The bill scenery o( trappean dis- 



been ruined during the war, £3,O06,- tbe hardest, and tbe heaviest of tbe trap- 
were given by tbe British govern- rooks. Tbe bill scenery o( ' 
t, which also agreed to make loaos, tricts Is often picturesque. 

of interest tor t — '— "■- "" '' — ' 

» purpose, wblle i.. ,^ — — _ „ „ 

)e laid on the colonies to pay tbe several species, Boating In water, and 
uses of the war. The total cost of having long Jointed root-stocka, with hair- 
war to Great Britain was about like roots. They yield edible seeds. T. 
1,000,000 or |1,1SS,000,000. In tbe natant of Central and Southern Europe 
a that have succeeded these eventa baa received the name of water-caltrops 
IKMseesIons of tbe suffrage by the from Its four-horned fruits. These, which 
19 has, In a measure, given them pos- are called JesuIts'-nutB In Italy, and 
on of the country again, tfaey form- water-chestnuts In France, are ground 
a majority of the Inbabitants, Ibis re- Into flour and made into bread In tbe 
ing lu the election of one of their late south of Europe. T. hitpineta yields the 
era to the chief pout of authority in Singhara-nuts of Northern India. 
colony. The Transvaal and Orange Tranani (trB'pA-nS; ancient, Drepd- 
I State DOW form Slates o( the Union **'*i'"'" non or DT&p&num.), a fortl- 
loulb Africa. orgenUed In 1910. fied seaport town hi Sicily, capital of 
inavlvnnia (trHu-sil-va'ni-a: Ger- the province of tbe same name, 47 miles 
uiBjrivauia ^^^^^^ Siebenbiireen; w. b. w. of Palermo, on a peninsula shaped 

Sarian Erdel]/), a province of Rou- like a sickle, and hence its ancient 

I, fonnorly a grond- principality of name, from the Greek drepanS, a alckle. 

igary, forming 8. F.. portinn of Austru- It has a cathedral of no great merit, 

iganon empire, nrcii, 2:j.;{12 square lyceum. nautical scbool, etc. There Is n 

s. Tbe surface is mnuntalnouH, the good trade, and tbe fisheries are eilen- 

;>atbian chain covering Its sontbem live. At a abort distance & N. E. of tbe 




Trap-door Spider Travertine 

town In Mount San Oiallano, tb« an- tte Tallej of the RiM«iic«bIrf«, with 
dent ErTi. <See Ery».) Pop. 68.98a, flu-spiiiDbx and other iudnstrics. Pop. 

Trap-door Spider, " "'?'* '''^-^ '" ^^"^ 

that have the habit of constructinj *«lVlUK,urc imji^m rt«te, TObaidiirj 

'uhular dwellinga in the ground, Mme- to the presidency of Madras, occupjliis 

timeB a foot or more the eitrame eouthweBt o( the peninsula ; 

in depth, and an inch area. TOO! square mUai. It la for the 

av fo io diameter, moet part hill3f, and is bounded on the 

closed hy a Bort of ,„t by the WeHtem Qhata. elwwhet* 

hinged door. They chiefly by the sea. having Cape Comorin 

belong to aeveral in the extreme aouth. The climate ia 

penera.and are found Wealthy, and the soil fairly fertile. The 

ra Southern Europe, principal produrta are iron, plumbago, 

weatern United timber, pepper, areca nnta, angar, cocoa, 

State^ and eUewher^ coffee, tea, etc Pop. 2,«S2,UST: 

l\k '^'-aC ';°u^ Traveler's Tree ("rS^"-^ 

f™? ."nTth,\ln« l^"»'"» 'peoio.ot, an arbore<Mnt plan^ 
^fThp rf^r u%«™S "«« "' Madaiaacar, havinr the ap^ 
of the door i" fonned ^„^,^^ „, ^ ^Im about ft) feet In 

?, .^1 f K ■. i ™ ndgiit and forming the only ipeeiea of 
Iteelt Deing eon- ^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ j^ ,^o„^ jt, 

les eaa *^'''' terminates in a bundle of learea, 

•hn.aHs "*'^'' "' which IS bome by a petiole 6 or 

_ _ ^^^^ inreaoB, f, ^^^^ ,^ lenrth and han ■ hladu ahont A 

conalmct ueata that have l 

and one or more brancbei, the letter ' 

having a door wbere they join the main ^ "»"J ,™°i"?*2 ,i° 

tube. CUnlia Bwvagei of Corsica, itfa- J^r"'^ "} ','* 'eaf-atalka 

Europe, and Ctenlza Califomica of ttiQ TlUVelinZ SldeWalk * P*""'"" 
United Statea are eiamplea, * ' or pathway 
Trail*>7oi(l (trap'e-wfd), or Twlw'- mo;Ting in a eontinuoua manner with a 
xj.a^c«viu 2njj(^ ^ quadrilateral tig- uniform rate of speed (or the purpose of 
~;- u» of unequal sides, tMnaportation. It waa first suggested 
/ V and conaequenlly un- In 1»'0, but not put to practical use 
/ \ equal angles, it is dit- luitU 18^. at the Columbian Ezoodtion, 
/ \ ferent from a parallel*- Chicago. One with three parallel plat- 
' ' gram, which is a quadrl- forma was a feature of the Parla Espod- 
lateral figure with the oppoeite sides ti"". IWO. It waa a belt or loop rail- 
equal. *^< with one or more intermediate 
Trflnne I^ TKAPMara. Bee La WeP" bftween the first staaonarr and 
■'^"ri"'* TrapiM. 'be third fast-moving platform, which waa 
TvaaiTTiAnnB LAOtrs. See Peruoio, furnished with seats. Two speeds enabled 
J.rtlBlIUt;uU9, j^^g ijj^ '-' a paasenger to mount or alight easily on 
Trfltu) » volcanic production, consist- <"" f™™ the rapid platform. In many 
xiaoo, jj, ^f aghea and scoris thrown ^i"^ this principle la taken advantage of 
out from the ancient Eifel volcanoes, on '" tl>e l^rse s"*"^ ■■ ■ travehng stairway 
the Rhine, near Cobtenti. It is equlv- c escalator. 

alent. or nearly so, to the puziolana of rp-._____. ni+w ftrav^rsl a dtv 

the Neapolitans, and Ir used as a oemenL iravcrse Uty '^^tyaedt of Grand 

The same name is given to a coarse sort Traverse Co., Michigan, on the west arm 

of plaster or mortar made from several of Grand Traverse Bay. 147 miles n. of 

other arglUo-ferruglnous minerals, used Grand Rapids. It has a good harbor and 

to Hue cUtems and other reservoirs of ig a summer resort. Here is the Traverse 



, , City State Hospital. The manufactures 

Trann ('"""■'■ L*KI of. a small but are fruit baskets, wooden dishee, fuml- 
* beautifnt lake in Upper Au^ ture, etc., and it is a fruit and potato 

tria near the town of Gmunden. The ceoler. Pop. (1920) 10,925. 
river Traun passes through the lake and 

enters the Danube. Tnnrprtin* (trav'er-tGn), a wUt* 

1Vaiif*nnii (tron'te-nou), a town at **«*»c*"»^ concretionary Umeatone, 
xrauiCiutu Northern Bohemia, ia usually hard and aemicryatalllne, d»- 



Treasure Trove 



• 25 (eet wide, wltb atepB on iu extenu] 

• Burface, upon wblch crimiiiBlB are placed 
[ Tbpir weight seta the wheel Id motioo, 

and they maJnlain themaelves in an up- 
right poature bj meani of a horiioDta] 
bar fixed above them, of which they keep 
bold while moving tbeir feet from itep to 
atep. The power tbua obtained may be 
applied to the aame puipose as water- 
power, Bleam, etc. The tread-mill baa 
recently beeD abandoned in moat peniten- 
tiaries. It was iolroduc-ed into the 
priaona of Great Britaia about 1820. 
Treason *"*'«> ' ■ Hicb. Treason, 
lAiAUBswu j[j^ crimen Itria majetlatii 
of the Roman law, is that crime which 
ia directly committed egainBt the su- 
preme autbority of the state, and is cod- 
aidered to be tbe gres'edt crime that 
can be committed. Formerly in England 
certain offensea against private auperioia 
were ranked as pelil or petty Ireuon, 
and it was in opposition to sucb offenaea 
I that treason against tbe sovereiga was 
] called high treason; eventually high 
treason was made the only treason. Id 

- B monarchy it la considered to be the 
I betraying or the forfeiting of allegianc* 
. to tbe monarch : but in a republic it has 

- reference to the governmeDt or the whole 
} community. The concealment of treason 

■ is called misprision of treason. (Se« 
. Mitprition.) In the United States trea- 
[ son consists In levying war by a citizei> 
I against tbe connlry, or adhering to iU 
I enemies. The penalty Is death. 

■ Treason-felony, ^«™ Sm"u, 

. deaignate aacb offenses as seeking or in- 

■ tending to deprive the aoverelgn of any 
I of the royal powers or prerogaliveB, to 
I levy war wltbin the realm in order to 
I forcibly compel a change in tbe royal 

■ measures, to intimidate either house of 
F Parliament, or to eicitc an invasion in 
1 any part of the country. Treason- 
felony la punishable with penal servi- 

; tude for life or for a term not less than 

■ seven years, or with imprisonment for 
I a term not exceeding two yeats with or 
, without bard labor. 

'. plate, or bullioo found bidden in the 

, earth or In any private place, the owner 

of which ia not known. Id Britain aucb 

treasure belongrs to Che crown; but If the 

owner is known, or is ascertained after 

) the treasure is found, the owner and not 

i the crown is entitled to it. It is, how- 

, ever, the practice of the crown to pay 

the finder the full value of the property 

' on its being delivered up. On the other 

, hand, should the linder conceal or ap- 

r propriate It he is guilt; of an indictabM 



Treasury Treaty of Peace 

oBeuBe puiiiBba.ble bj fine and impriaon- functions through a Council and ao Aa- 
tneut. Id the United States such Creas- Bemblf. The Council conBiatB of the first 
uri;, imder the common law, belongs to the five sigDatoi? powers and four others to 
guvemment^ though tbe right is seldom, if be selected. The Assembly coDsists of 
ever, enforced. If the treasure is found representatives of all members of the 
on tbe surface, not hidden in the earth. League (including representatives oE Cau- 
the law is construed that the finder, cot ada, Australia, South Africa, New Zealand 
the government, is entitled to it. and India). Members bave eacli one vote 
TTCRBTirv (trezh'ur-i),lhedep8rtmBnt and not more tbau three represeutativw. 
Xreasury ^j ^ government which has Article ten of tbis Covenant pledges tbe 
control over the management, collection, membets to respect and preaervB ai 
and expenditure of the public revenue, agamst external aggression tbe terntorial 
The Treasury department in the United integrity and eiiating poliUcal independ- 
States is in charge of the Secretary of the ence o( members of the league, ^p^hlng 
Treasury, appointed by the President and '" the league is deemed to affect the va- 
Senate, and a member of tbe Preaidenfs '"iity of intemaoonal engflgements, such 
Cabinet. It has sole charge of the national »» treaties of arbitration or regional uu- 
finances. under the Inwa of Congress, col- deratandinga like the Monroe Doctline, for 
lects tbe revenue, pays all eipenriitures, secunng tbe maintenance of peace. Colo- 
audits all accounts, has charge of public "les and territories taken from the central 
buildings, national banks, coinage and P?*ffJ ^"^ ""'/t' '*''^ }" "^^nd alone 
naoer money shall be governed by mandatories on be- 
_ ,1 ...ji 1 half of the league. 

Treaty *''*°*;'"',"?S!?*°''i5,'*"°; I'nrt II defines the revised boundaries 

•r or contract between two or ^[ Germany, in accordance with the ces- 

more nations or aovere^na foraaally signed gj^n „( territory agreed to in later clauses. 

^,ffi'S"hT?h»"' ""^^i"^ t™?™"^"^; ^« P"" "I ^^ "■'"' political cUuses for 

ratified by the several sovereigns or the Europe. Germany rccogniiies the full 

supreme power ot ench state -Some of sovereignty of Bel^um over the contested 

the great world treaties were the congress territory of Moresnet (Moresnet Neutre) 

of Vicuna (see Vienna, Congress), which , n,„niinpi« in fnvnr nt RpliHiim nil 

assembled on November 1. 1814. to reor- rights anr?Ule over Prussian So^nM 

ganize the political system of Europe after wfst of tV rwd f%ra Se to Aix-IS- 

?^^„™/ ■J ii i» A^«Ji} / i l' over Eupen and Malmedy. plebiscites to be 

held in 1818, terminating the military oc- e^burg ceases to form part of the German 

cupation of fe-rance; the congress of Ber- Zollverein. ,Vs compensation for destruS 

^,Ji^f,wL2Jl)m"R T«nJ^l,K^^ t'"" "^ ^"1 mines in northern Prance. 

^■S««nl „?/ ?W ?™„H™ w^r- ?hV-^ Germany cedes to France the coal mine^ 

Treaty of Peace with Germany. f^-Lorrame, ceded to Germany bj Franca 
•' •'in 1871, are restored to French sover- 
This treaty, which formally ended the eignty as from the date of the armistice, 
European war (q. v.), was drawn up at a November 11, 1018. Germany acknowl- 
conference at Paris (see Peace. Interna- edges and will respect strictly the inde- 
tionnl) and was signed at Versailles June pendence of Austria; this independence 
28. 1919, The signatory powers were the 'shall be inalienable, except with the con- 
Unitetl States, the British Empi^^^. France, sent of the League ot Nations." The cora- 
Italy. Japan. Belgium. Bolivia, Brazil, plete independence of the Czecho-Slovak 
China, Cuba, Eeiiador, Greece. Guatemala, state is recoiniized. to include ' the nuton- 
Hniti, He<1jBz. Honduras. Liberia. Nica- omons territory of the Rutbenlans to tbe 
rngua. Panama, Peru. Poland. Portugal, south of the Carpathians.' A part of 
Roumania.Serb-Cront-SloveneState{JuKo- Silesia is renounced in favor of Czechu- 
Slavls). Siam, Czechoslovakia. Uniguay Slovakia. Germany recognizes the pom- 
and Germany. China refuse.1 to sign be- jilete independence of Poland, and re- 
cause ot the clauses assigning to Japan nounces in her favor certain territory in 
the Gprmnn nghts in Shantung (see the German provinces ot Enst Prvissia, 
Kiall-Chaa^. West Prussia, Pospn snd Silesia. Ger- 
Part T of the treaty comnrisca the Gov- many renounces all rights over nnnrfg, 
«iant of the League of Nations, which which is made a free city within the 



Cieaty of Feaoe Treaty of Peace 

^oUtb cuMom* fronder*. The frontier mendiBiit, coaadng and river Se«u, and 

letween Qennanr and Denmitrk (8chle»- will devots her economic re '- ''~' 

vig} to be fixed by plebiscite. Furtiiica- rebuilding of the devastated 

iona, militarr Htabliahments, and harbors many muHC miUie reparHtiou msu uy ub- 

\t Uelisoland to be destrojed by Uerman tivermg large Dumben of honieB, cowi, 

abor and at German eipenae. Geraumy aheep and goats to France and Belgium, 

iccepta tbe abrogation o( the Brest- A cummisaioo is to determine what quan- 

Jtovak treaty (see Ktutia), titles at dyestuff and chemical druKa are 

Pan IV includes Gennany's renuada- to tie delivered by Germany. Rights ia 
ioo of iKr rights and titles over her over- thirteen cables. Including the two Kmilen- 
«aa poueaaiona. In this part occura tbe Aaorea and ilie two Asores-New York 
auch discussed Shantung dauses, in which cables are renounced in favor of the prin- 
Dermany renounces ' in favor of Japan ' cipal allied and OBsociated powers. Van- 
ill her rights, titles and privileges — par- oub trophiea, archives and works of art, 
icularlv those caocemin^ the territory at including the original Koran of the Caliph 
Ciao-Cnau, railways, mines and subma- Uthman (to be given to the King of 
ine cables, which she acquired in ISUti, the Uedjos) ; and the atciiU of tbe Sultan 
ind of all other arrangements relative to Mliwawa (Ukwawa), which was removed 
he province of Shantung. The cables from German East Africa (to be given to 
rom Tsing-tao to Shanghai and from the British government), are to be re- 
['slDg-teo to Ghee Foo are acquired by stored. 

Tapan. The movable and immovable Part IX contains the financial provl- 

iroperty owned by the German state in sions. Among other things, Germany 

he territory of Kiao-Chau la acquired by agrees to pay the cost of the armies of oc- 

Tapan. cupacion so long as maintained ; this to 

Part T provides for the reduction of be a first charge on German resources, 
he strength of the German military force Part X is entitled ' Economic Clause*' 

o 200,000 witliin three months, and a and sets forth arrangements for pa3rmenC 

urther reduction to lOO.OfXI after March of pre-war debts, etc. 

II, 1920; conscription is abolished; all Part XI provides that aircraft of the 

orts In German territory to the west of a allied and associated governments shall be 

Ine SO kllometeis east of the Rhine shall given full liberty of passage and landing 

le dismantled ; navel force reduced to aiz over and in German territory and equal 

attleahlps, six light cruisers, twelve de- treatment with German planes in the use 

trorera, twelve torpedo boats ; no sub- of German airdromes. 
aarinea to be included ; personnel not to Part XII deols with ports, cajials and 

xceed 15,000. The armed forces of Gor- railways, providing for the intemational- 

oany must not Include any military or izing of the Elbe from the junction of the 

iBval air forces. Vltava, the Vltava from Prague, the Oder 

Part VI provides for tbe repatriation from Oppa, the Niemen from Grodno, and 

>f prisoners of war and makes arrange- the Danube from Ulm ; the opening of the 

ncnts for caring for the graves of soldiers Kiel Canal to free tiassage of war and 

ind sailors. merchant ships of nations with which Ger~ 

Part VII arraigns William II. formerly many is at pence ; the establishing of a 

Herman Emperor, for ' a supreme offense General Rhine Commission ; and arrenge- 

igEiinst International morality and the menta for railroad and terminal facilities 

anctlty of treaties.' Germany agrees to to aid Czocho- Slovakia. 
he trial of the ez-Kaleer by an inter- Part XIII establishes an International 

latlonal high court. labor orgnniiation. 

Part VIII deals with reparation. Ger- Part XIV deals with the occupation by 

nany accepts full responsibility for all the Allies of German territory for fifteen 

lamagea caused to the allied and asso- yours, or less, according ns Germany ful- 

lated governments and their nationals nla her obligations. 

ind must begin to reimburse all civilian I'art XV hns a number of miscellaneous 

lamagea with nn initial pavment of 20,- provisions, dealing with Che Swiss-French 

100,000.000 marks (luring 1919, 1920 and arrangements for the control of Haute- 

he first four months of 1021. The full Savofe and Gei. 

imount of Germany's repsration is to be These fifteen parts (comprising 440 

letermlned bv a Reparation Commission, articles) constitute the treaty of peace 

Sermanv undertakes to deliver to France with Germany, some 80,000 words, the 

r,000,000 tons of coal ner year for ten longest treaty ever drawn. 
rears; to Italy, 34.500,000 tons from On behalf of the United States. Presl- 

IWO to 1924; to Belgium 8.000,000 tons dent Wilson and his associates signed the 

innually for ten years. Germany Is to treaty at Versailles. June 28. 1019. It 

tar shipping damages on a ton-for-ton was ratified by the German National As- 

— I- !.„ .. .v.»:^Q of d large part of her sembly Jul; 9, 1919 : by tbe Britlali 
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Treaty of Peace Tree-ferns 

Hoiue of ConunoDB, Julr 21 ; by the Ca- Asiatic Turkey, capital ot a piiahallc ot 

nadian House, Sept. 12 ; bj France, Oct 2 ; the aame name, on tho Black Sea. It baa 

by Italy, Oct. 7: by Japan, Oct. 30ilS19. an extensive trade, eiportias ailk, wool. 

Peace became effective Jan. 10, 1920, for tobacco, wax, oil, etc., from Aaiatio 

all the oatioDB except the United States, Turkey; and sitk fabrics, abawls, carpets, 

which had not then ratified the treaty. etc^^lrom Persia. Pop. estimated at 

Treaty of Peace with Austria. ^*°- ,„.^,,^ ^ ^^ ,j, ^^ 

There are 14 parte in the treatj with *■"*!"■»* Tocal or instrumental part in 

Austria, manv of them duplicating the a concerted piece, such as ia luDt by 

treaty with Germany. The former dual women or boys, ot played by instruments 

empire of Austria-Hungary is dismem- of acute tone, as the violin, Bute, oboe, 

bered ; Austria is cuastituted a separate clarinet, etc, or on the higher keys of 

state, greatly reduced in area, certain sec- the piano, organ, etc. ; so called bMause 

tions being ceded to Italy and Jugo- it was originally a third part added to 

Slavia. The Czecbo-Slovak State is recoe- the ancient oanfo }ermo and the countet- 

nited, as is also Jugo-Sluvia. Austria s point. 

army ts not to exceed 30,000 men; con- fiL.j..___ ltrri\'f,Blirt • town of 

»ripUo. |. .boitahri; lUi Au.iri.n wj,,- Tredtgar ra^SfV; ai ZSy 3 

sluiui to be BUrrenderad. A Reparation Monmouth, 12 mUea west by Boutb ot 

ComnilBBlon is to detennlne the antonnt Abergavenny, on the Sirhowy. Near it 

AuatHa mK JW^ The A„tnm treaty „, fa^^i'^t^^ „i eoal and Ironatoie, 

rj?o'^*1?"'t D ^"^^> ?/l^ a?;i; with eitendre blaat-fumacea and ateel 

1919. Dr. Karl Renner actlnx for the Aus- ^^^^^ p^p. 18,497, 

Treaty of Peace with Bulgaria. T^*® wJ^'yltSnkof varying alae, froin 

A. in all the treatiea of 1019, the Cove- ""l* ""r"' " ""SS."' , ,El";™S' 
aant ol the League ot Nation. («» Trml. S« • ■",°i.""Si.«?ikM (™ .h^ 
Mh Oermtmi). u included In the But Tree. ■"«''?■ '"^JP?™ &),... ™ 

s7erS."S-Lit;r.i.'ri-pSS.r.e^' 'SpX»5?7sid '^ 

S ™-S„^ ^; mu.5 oivmindSi "he Sreater numUr both ot Indlvfduali 

S?f^,T2^£wnonmn?rrT.ea in Mid l^a "nd of varieties belonging to the latter 

M,"i: iS "re"™"™ SpnS at «>■ " ;•"""*• JSJSJ'^.h™? S 
,h.'N;»lly To„ Hall. NoveniU 27. SSS'th'." ol'.';?fatlT'p..S3y,1 
_ . ... « m— -jji fresh crop of leaves being always supplied 
Treaty with France, i^™ , »'■ before the mature leaves are exhausted, 
' . .. .7 ,. J a. . J are called evergreen. Trees are the long- 
Oes. one between the United States uid ^et Uved organisms of the vegsMble king- 
France and the other between Great Brit- j^^ ^^^ ^„^i^ ^ g^eat and indefinite 
ain and France, were concluded at Ver- ^g^ f„ exceeding that of animals. See 
aalUes on June 28. 1019, and were signed /rborkulture, Botav.v, Timber, etc. 
at the same time as the German treaty. ^ , t . .>. n- 
These constituted what the French called Tree-Orab, ? ''."'M' "^ ^'^^t^' 
• The Guarantee Pact,' and obligated the . ... . ' included among the land- 
United States and Gr^at Britain to come craba. It breaks open the sTiell of ^ 
immediately to the aid of France if any cocoa-nnt. etc.. by repeated blows of its 
unprovoked act of aggreasion U made 8"«t claws in order to feed upon tts 

^J^"''l''t^:^\ ri e of Norib ?or^^ntp^^^s:u^^f^w1^r^'StXS5^ 

Trebbia '{^^^^tla ^^^'''ii'Th^ theireggs^n the aea. 

Apennines, and flows into the Po near Tree-f emS. ^'^ ?""* 5*f ° ** aeverU 

PUcenaa after a course of 65 miles. Here **^'' " * _ spewea of ferns wUch 

Hannibal defeated the Romans in 218 attain to the sax of trees, as the AUo- 

B. o and in the vicinity the Austrians and pfti'o vestlla, Cibofium. BillordiorJ, etc, 
Russians under Suvarolt defeated the They are found in tropical countries. 
French under Macdonald in 1709. A handsome species, CyatXea medoIUrlt, 
'PfATt^Tntiil ( treb'i-aond; anciently contains in its trunk a mucilaginous pulp 
xrouuwuu Trajienw), a aeaport Jn comparable to sago, which is usad ex- 



Tree*fros Trenton 

tensively for food ia Polfoeaia and New u far as Gainsborough, 25 milea, bi 

Zealaod. reueli of 200 tons, and mon than lUO 

Tree-fro? * ^'^^ "^ frogs diSerinf toilet by barges. 

* " 6' from prop«r trogi in the Trfifit (Oennan, 

eitremities of their toe^ each of which **»'""' dealum), 

\b eipaailed Into a rounded viscous pellet formerly in the AuBlro-uunganan empire, 

that enables the aoimals to adhere to picturesquely situated on the left bank 

the surface of bodies anil to climb trees, of the Adige. It has a Romenesiiue ca- 

nhere tbey remain during the Hummer thcdral dating from 1212 and man; other 

feeding upon insects, f/iria veriicolor, interesting buildings, including the church 

of the Northern and Middle United of Santa Maria Moggiore, where the 

Slates, Is very noisy towards evening. Council of Trent (see next article) con- 

Trefoil ("^'fo'')- " distinctive title vened. It ia a place of great antiquity, 

applied to plants of various once a Roman colony, called Tridentum: 

hinda on account of a peculiarity of the was mado a bishopric before 380; passed 

form of the leaf, wbich consists of three noder Austrian coutrol in 1803; ceded to 

leaflets; eiamples, huckhean, clover, and Italy in 1919 (see rrealy). Pop. 30,000. 

medick. The same term is also applied Trent Coitncil or, a celebrated otcu- 

to an omamenial foliation in Gothic ■"'^""j menical council of the Roman 

architecture, used in the heads of win- Catholic Church, convened to settle vari- 

dow lighls, tracery, paneling, etc. ous controversies that were agilaling the 

Trematoda (trem-a-IO'da), a division church during the Reformation period, 

of Scolecida, belonging to and for the reform of abases, ft met 

tbe group of Platyelmia or Qat-wortns, during the pontificate of Paul III at 

HDd represented by such forms as the Trent in 1545, but the wats In Germany 

Sukes or Distonue (see Duloma) and their caused its transference to Bologna in 

allies. They are parasitic worms, usu- ioitt, when it dispersed. Pope Julius 

ally of a flattened or rounded form, and III again convoked It at Trent in 1^1, 

are furnished with one or more suctorial but It dispersed a year later on the ap- 

pores, like minute cupping-glasses, for proach of the Lutherans. Eight years 

adhesion to tbe tissues of their hosts. afterwards it was again called together 

Trpmnliftt (Crem'u-lit). a mineral, a by Plus IV, and It finished Its laboiv in 

XicmuiiLC satiety o( hornblende. It 1563. This council definitively settled 

lb a silicate of calcium and magnesium, the doctrines of the Roman Catbolic 

is wbite or colorless, and usually occnra Church. 

In long, prismatic crystals. Ttwuf AiFfiir '" October, 1S61, 

TrAiirTi K'cuABD CBEJiEvrs, eccle»^ *»c"'' ■*!"»**. ^,^^^^ Charles Wilkes, 

j.icui.11, ggjjp g^j pbllologlat, wai United States Navy, intercepted at sea 

born at Dublin, in 1807. and was gradu- the British mail steamer Trent hound 

ated at Cambridge in 1829. Be entered from Havana to St. Thomas, and took off 

the church, and eventually became dean two Confederate commissioners, accredited 

of Westminster (1850-63), and arch- to France, Messrs. Mason and Slidell, 

bishop of Dublin, I8ti4. He was the who were among her passengers. They 

■ulbor of a collection of poems, and a were taken to Boston, and imprisoned at 

popular writer on pliilological and theo- Fort Warren, but were released on Jan. 

logical subjects. His works include 1, 1802, on the demand of tbe British 

Note* on the Parable* (1841), yotei on government. President Lincoln and Sccre- 

Ihe Jfiracle* (184G|, On the 8ludy of tary of State Steward holding that an im- 

H'ordt (IS.'il), Proverbi and their Let- propriety had Ix-en committed in removing 



ion* (1853), Synonanii of the JVetc the commiiwioners from a neutral ship. 

Testament (1854), Englith Patt and Trentnn n^ty. county seat of Grundy 

Present (1855), On PJutorcA (1874), **^"''""» Co.. Missouri, on Grand 

Lecture* On Af edttrfoJ Church Hiitory River, 104 mites n. e. of Kansas City. It 

(1878), and many others. He died Is a division point on tbe Rock Island 

Matx^h 28, 1886. R- R., which has machine and car shops 

TfuTi nil AB tbe name given In general here. The Jewetc Norris Library ia here. 

irencncs, ^^ g,, ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ p^p, (iq^o) 6051. 

are used In attacking a fortreaa. See Trenton '^ "^'^y, the capital of New 
Siee-e, Sop, for(i/tca(ton. ' Jersey, on the Delaware at 

T«-«ii+ a river of England which rises the head of tide^water and steamboat 
■•■*cui., jj, Staffordshire, 4 miles north navigation, 20 miles n. e. of Philadelphia. 
of Burslem. It flows through the couo- 1* 'a on tlie Pennsylvania and Philadel- 
ties of Stafford, Derby, Nottingham, and l>hia & Reading railroads, and the Dela- 
Lincoln, and falls Into the Humbor after ware A Raritan Cnnat. It has a State 
K eoacwi of 144 miles. It is oavlai<hle House, Suite iiunniil school and many 
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Trenton Trevithick 

It Bucb ofBccn may maintain poasewion if 
HOB iw uiHiminKiurms uihuih, mm an- ODce they gain entrance. Malicious tres- 
Dual finished products o( S130,(KIO,000. Piw la a willful, malicious, or mis- 
Pottery, rubber, wire, are its leadiug prod- chievous Injury ol private or public 
ucts. On December 25-26, 1770, Wash- property, real or personal, 
ineton eroesed the Delaware from the TreVfilvan (tre-yei yan ), SiB 
PennByivanla side, 8 miles above Trenton, ' Gbobqe Otto, nephew of 
to engage in the battle of Trenton, where I^rd Macaolay, bom in 1838. He was 
he captured the forces of Col. Rail, the educated at Harrow, was graduated at 
Hessian general This victory decided the Trinity College, Cambridge, and entered 
succna o( the Revolution and made the the Indian civil service by competition. 
Declaration of Independence a reality, by He was elected to parliament in 1805, 
e and confidence to the and with the exception of a short in- 

_, ,. ,_000) 73,307; (1910) terval always followed Gladstone's lead, 

vt),815: (ItraO) 119,289. holding several cabinet positions. Be is 

T-r^ntnTi (tren'tun), a town of Has- the author of the Life and Letlert of 

xicubuu tings Co., Ontario, at head of Lord Jfacauloy, Early Historv of Charlet 

Bay of Quinte, at mouth of Trent CanaL Jame» Fom, Eittory of the American 

Has paper mills, chenucsl works, etc Revolution, etc 

Pop. 6107. Tr^VAH (trivi: German Trier, LaL 

Tr*nan0> ( tw-pang' ) , the #• j-icvco ^unwito Treviroram) , a town 

Axcpcuig sea-slug, a ma- |& in the province of Rhelnland, Prussia, 

rine animal of the genux W^L on tbe right bank of the Moselle. It is 

tfoIotAitria, belonging to the ■■ considered the oldest city in Germany, 

class Ecblnodermata. order *■ and coutaiua many Roman remains. It 

Holotfauridv, popularly MW is surrounded by walls, and Is indilfer- 

known as ' siia -cucumbers,' or XH eotly built. The chief buililiugs are 

b^bes-demer. %|^ '^^ cathedral, built at various times 

TrPTMimint^ (tn-pan'iug), ¥&, from tbe siith century downwards, and 

Arcpituiuug tbe operation T» containing the Holy Coat (see Holy 

at cutting a circular opening ^S Coat of Trevei) ; tbe Liebfrauenkircbe. 

iuto tbe Hkul! by means of a j^g or Church of our Lady, an elegant 

surgical instrument called a jW Gothic structure: and the old archi- 

frefian or trephine. This con- ^m episcapal palace, now used as a barracks. 

sistH of a handle, to which is «h The Roman remains include an amphi- 

fiied a small hollow steel ^ theater, the Porta Nigra (Black Gate), 

'* " .,...- Trspini baths, etc. Treves became a Roman 

_..„ . {BtiMhu- colony under Augustus, and subsegueotly 

cut on its lower edge so as ria4diiii). it was the residence of several emporors. 

to form a circular hbw. Tre- It rose to great splendor under the 

panning is especially resorted to for the srchhishop-e lectors, who exercised g'eal 

purpose of relieving the brain from political influence in Germany. Fiom 

pressure, as in fracture of tbe skull or 1473 to 1797 it had a university. Po^ 

In cerebral abscess. 43324. 

Tr^fmniu Ures'pas), in law, a term TrAviKn j( trft-ve'iO) , a town of Italy, 
irespaSS „,,i^j, j^ ^^p^.^ geoerally •*■«"«> ipital of the province of 
to any offense against the person or Treviso, 15 miles H. n. w. of Venice, on 
properly of another, but is more eape- tbe Sile, It is a walled towD with 
cially applied to a peaceable but unlaw- gpaclons streets and large squares, and 
ful entry upon the properly of another, has a great number of haodsonie build- 
Ibe rem^y for which is by action of dam- ings. The manufactures consist chiefly 
ages. Aoy injuries committed against of silk and cotton goods, macbiuery, and 
land or buildings are in the most ordi- cutlery. Pop. 16,933. 
Dary sense of the word trespasses, as Trevltllick (trav'i-thik), RiCBAKD, 
entering another's house without permis- ***^v*''"*-*'-^ engineer and inventor, 
sioo, walking over the ground of another, bom In Cornwall In 1771 ; died In 1833. 
or sufferiog any cattle to stray upon il. In 1797 be succeeded his father as a 
or aity act or practice which damages tbe leading engineer In Cornish mining, 
property, or interferes with the owner's Among his first inventions was an Im- 
or occupier's rights of possession. A cred- proved pump, which soon came Into 
itor or customer can be ordered away by universal use in deep mining. He next 
a householder or shopkeeper, and even perfected a bigh-pressure steam-engine, 
the civil courts have no power to give a and began to experiment in tbe con- 
right of entry to officers ioirusted with structioD of locomotive engines. Passen- 
Ute Bsecation of legal processes, though gers were first conveyed by steam bj 



"riad Triohinft 

eaiu of bU road loMmotlTC In ISO], 11dm of & trlanc'* ftn all cotym, the 

)d he toon after ■ucceMfnllj worked tiiaogle <• said to be ouTriUiuiar, m 

Irsmroad tocomotive. Hia ioeaa were fig. D. If ooe or two of the aidea are 

'tcrwarda taken up and developed b; ilcalsht and otben or other (rurre, the 

tepheiuoiL He waa the flrat to ttcog- triangle la aald to be mitetQin«ar, fig. 

ize the value of iroa Id italpbuEldioa, 6. If the aldea are all arc* of cre«t 

id the BDDlitatlon ot ateam to agricul- circle* oE the aphere, or area of the aame 

for recognition and circle, the triangle Is aaid to be *pheri- 



ward for hia numeroui inventlona waa cot. 

aregarded b; the govemmeiit, and be Tria.TI01l1atinTI * method used tn 

ed in poverty, *"***»"**""''"' an rvey 1 ng. See 

riaA (tn'ad), a trinity, a tinltr of Trieonomelrioai jSarffey. 

i±au i^ro^ [q Welsh litenture, the J^^ Tnussic Stbteic. Bee Otology. 



e la given to a cla«* of ancient 

[lona — moral and h' ' ' 

ng enumeration! 
innd together in knoti 



laitiana — moral and historical — com- TriblUie (trlb'On: tribinut), In Ro- 
ialng enumerations of particulara *■'*"'***" mgn antiquity, originally an 
innd together in knots of three. The officer connected with a tribe, or wbo 



id i8ti^ considered aa an Inaeparftble by the people to protect them from the 

lity. ■ oppression of the patricians or nobles, 

riaL S** •'•^ *°^ Prooednr«, CivU. and (o defend tbeir liberties against any 

^^^ attempts that might be made upon them 

riSJl?Ie (ttTang-gl), in geometi?. a by the senate and consols. These magis- 

6*^ Bgure bounded by three tratea were at first two, but their num- 

les and containing three angles. The her was increased to five and uttimately 

ree angles of a plane triaoKle are equal to ten. This last number appears to 

two right angles or 180°, and its have remained unaltered down to the 

ea ia equal to half that of a rectangle end of tbe empire. There were also 

parallelogram of the aame base and miiitai? tribunes, officers of tbe army, 

titade. The triangle ta the most im- each of whom commanded a division or 



irtant figure in geometry, and may tie lef:ion, and also other officers called 



nsldered tbe efement of all other tribunes ; as, tribune* of the treasury, l. 
[ares. If tbe three lines or sides of the boise, etc. See Rome {HUtoru). 
triangle are all straight, it ia a plane TriflhiTia (tri-kfna), a minute neme- 
rectaiitear triangle, as in figs. 1, 2. ****'^^*"«* told worm, the larva of 
4. If all the three sides are equal, U which waa discovered in 1835 in the 
an equilateral triangle, aa in fig. 2. tissue of the Tolunlary musclea of man, 
two of the aides ODly are equal. It hi giving rise to a disease since known as 
1 MOfoefM triangle, fig. 8. If all the tricKuiiatit or trichinoti*. The worm is 
common also to several other manunelB, 
especially to the pig, and it is gener- 
ally f — •' — ■ 



^AA 



ly from it that man receives the dia- 
ease. When a portion of fieah, aay of 
the pig, containing larrn Is taken Into 
the stomach the Tarvn Id a few days 
become developed Into procreative adult 



. ) intestines. The male worm ia 
about V«th of an inch long, the female 
abont a half more. The female produces 



L \ / 1 / \ embryo* in eitraordinary numbers, 

^--.A*^,,,..^^^^ / ^J which gain entrance into the muscles by 

^—"■^ 1—— penetrating the mucous coat of the intea- 
tlne and entering the capillaries, whencs 
they are carried to their habitat by the 

rce tides ate unequal, it Is a tcolsiw circulatioiL There they disorganiie the 

iangle, flg. 4. If one of the angles is surrounding tissue, setting up at the 

right angle, the triangle is right- aame time morbid action ia the aystem, 

i0led, as Sg. 1. having the right angle manifested by swelling of tbe face, body, 

A. If one of tbe angles is obtuse, and limbs, fever, pains, etc, and result- 

e triangle ia called oitute-angled, as Ing sometimes In death. In the muscle* 

r. 4, having the obtuse angle b. if they become quiescent, are encased in a 

I the angles are acute, the triangle is cyst covered with calcareous matter, and 

■%te-anglei, as figs. 2, 3. If Ibc three ma; sive no taore trouble. Thoroogb 



Trichinia^ Trifolium 

cooUdk kills tbe trichtns, and Ibni pre- Tridacnft. ^^ (Ham. 
Tent! Infection. *.»«»«.«». 

TricliiiiiMis, JK5;r'«Vi.Siw; Tridentine ConnoU, •f|„S°SS 

painful and sDmetlniea fatal dieease Trent and Trent, Cownoil of. 



produced in man by eating meat, eape- Tneflte (tri-cBteJ, en important aea- 

cUlly the flesh of pigs, either raw or in- *'■**"'"'' port of Italy, on a gulf of the 

Bnffiolentl; cooked, infeated with tri- same name at the nDrtheaaterD extremltT 

ctiniE. See Trichina. of the Adriatic, formerly comprising witD 

TrifliinAnnlv (tricb-lu-op'ft-li), a aurronndlng territury a crownland of 

ITlCmnOpOiy ^^^j, ^j g^jl-i^i^ j^^l^^ Austria, The old town, on an acdirtty 

capital of district of tame name, in the crowned by n castle, baa steep and narrow 

presidency of Madras, on the right l>ank etreets. but in the new town the atreeta 

of the Cavery. It ii a military stalloD, >re spadous and well paved, and there are 

r.nd contains a citadel on a granite peak bandaoiae tboroughfareii and aquarea. The 

500 feet high, which commands the aur- chief buildings are an ancient cathedral 

rounding country. The native town lies >n the Byiuutine style, and the exchange 

at the foot of Che rock, and beyond it block. Until the disruption of the Auatro- 

are the European quarters, barracks, Hungarian monarchy in 1918. Trieste was 

hoapitalB, St. John's Church, with the ue chief Austrian port and the most im- 

tomb of Bishop Heber. a Roman Catholic porlant trading place in the Adriatic and 

chapel, ettt Pop. 122.02a nas now very extensive harbor accommo- 

Trinlininm ( trl-al>n'i-um ), among datlon. It waa tbe storehouse for tbe 

4.aiuuuiuiu ^g Eomana tbe dining- Austrian navy. The Austrian Lloyd'a 

room where guests were received, fur- shipbuilding companv constructed vast 

nished with three couches, which occu- wharves, and many ships have been built 

Sled three sides of the dinner table, the here. Tbe Latin name of Trieete waa 

Durth side being left open tor the free Taj/etle. It became a part of Austria in 

ingreas and egress of servants. On these iS82. Ceded to Italy in 1»19. following 

couches, which also received the name the European war. Pop. of dty 161,000. 

of tricilinium, the guests reclined at din- TrifolilUn ( tre-fS'li-um ), tbe Trefoil 

n*r rtr imnnAr P^^f^Ti t<^nfh iiknnllth n^v- ***AVillAAli ^^ ClOver, a ^UUS of low 

herbs, with tbe leaves, " " ' 

. Wtely trifoliate and wi._ _ _, ,_-^--, 

tional flag, or one formed white, or yellow flowers, rarely solitary, 
after tbe model of it. The French tri- There are about IKO species, chiefly found 
color is blue, white, and red in equal In the northern hemisphere, abounding In 
vertical sections, the blue being next Europe and many of them natives of the 
the flag-stair. United States. Several of the species 
T-nVnnniB TrilmmK (tri-kO'plB) , are very useful in agriculture, both as 
J.ril.OUpi», xrutupiS bHiWiAOS, pasture plants and from their power of 
1 Greek statesman, bom at Nauplia in enriching tbe soil. This arises from their 
1832 : died in 189<3. He became minis- roots being infected by certain nltrogen- 
ter of foreign affairs In 1866, and pre- fixing germa, through tbe action of which 
inler in iSTt and on several later occa- Che clovers add to the nitrogenoua con- 
aiona, and was active In efforts for the tents of tbe solL The true clovera have 
development of Greece. Failing in his herbaceous, not twining stems, roundish 
efforts to relieve the country from its heads or oblong spikes of small flowers, 
financial difficulties, be was crnahingly the corolla remaining in a withered atate 
defeated In tbe election of 1S9S. until the ripening of the seed. The most 
IViVvrlr (tri'si-kl), a tbree-wfaeeled important to tbe farmer is the common 
Ai^t'jrwv triply of velocipede, Intro- Red Clover (T. proIen»e), a native of 
duced about 1878, and therefore snbee- Europe, but naturalized In all parts of 
qneutly to the bicycle. The earliest pat- the United States, widely cultivated and 
teme were reai^steering, but were soon growing freely in meadows and pastures. 
superseded by front-steering machines. The White or Dutch Clover, Creeping 
tbe latter being steadier. Tricycles were Trefoil, or Shamrock (T. repent) li 
first worked by pedaled levers, but tbts found in most parts of North America 
form soon gave way to the rotary action, and Europe, nearly always springing up 
which Is produced by a cranked sile to where a barren heath is turned with the 
which tbe pedals are Hied. This aile spade or plough. It is a valuable feed- 
Is connect^ by chains running on ing plant in dry and thin soils, and its 
toothed wheels with tbe driving aile. spontaneous growth In a meadow ts bailed 
Tbe positions and sizes of tbe wheels, as a sign of Improving cooditlons. In 
,ind tbe ateering gear, vary nearly in laying down permanent pastures, except 
•very make. In strong land. It aboiild be somewhat 



Trinidad 



fann ntioa, on four rallroadi, two of 
wbich are tnmMontincntal Unra, Kit 
Gmraon PaA is here. Pop. 10.906. 

Inf Jamaica, the lorteat and molt valn- 
■ble. It is the moat loutheiif of the 
Windward groap. Ilea imDiedlatel; off ths 
northeaat coast of Veneiuela, and la 
■boat G6 milea Ioqk br 40 milea broad ; 
area, 17D5 aguare miles. There la a lake 
of mineral pitch, 104 ocrea Id extent, con- 
taioiDC an almost inexhaustible supply. 
Tbe chief producta are ancar, cocoa, 
molaaaea, rum, cocoannts, pitch, timber 
and fruits. The climate Is nealtby, and. 



TripoK 



affair* being admlniatered by a Ueotenant- 
KOYemor. assisted by an executive and a 
leaiBlattve committee. It was discovered 
by ColumbuB in July, 1491, and taken 
from Spain by tbe BritUh in 1787. The 
capital, Port of Spain, on the northwest 
side of tbe island, ia one of the finest 
towns In the West Indies. Fop. (1912) 
840,000. 

TrinitTOtoluol ' trln rtn^-tol'u-ol ), 
AAuubiubwxuwx popularly known aa 
*T.N.T.,' a high explosive used for burst- 
ing charges of projectilea wliich has super- 
seded wet (uncotton. It Is a compound 
produced by the subetitution of nitro 
croups for hydroBen stams in methyl bcn- 
dne. It was the most powerful explosive 
used In tbe Ehiropean war, 1914-18. In 
tbe preparation of T.N.T. many casee of 
poisoniuK were reported, caused by the 
heavy fumes emitted In tbe filling of 
■hella with tbe heated and liquefied aub- 

Trinitir (trln'i-tl), a theological name 
.aiiuxbjr ^^gji jj, jjj^ peity as eipres- 
atve of tbe Christian doctrine ot tbe 
Triune nature of Uod. the union of the 
Father, tbe Son, and the Holy Spirit 
aa Three Persons, and One God. The 
doctrine of the Trinity is nowhere ex- 
OTBtdr taught in the Old Testament, tiut 
in the New Testament it la clearly 
taught, though the word Trinity does 
not occur. A, comprehensive statement ot 
the doctrine of the Trinity is found In tbe 
Atbanasian Greed, wbicb asserts that ' the 
Catholic faith is tbi«: That we worship 
one God as Trinity, and Trinity in Uni^ 
— neither confounding the persons nor 
dividing tbe sabstances — for there is one 
person of the Father, another of the Son, 
and another of the Holy Ghost. But tbe 
Qadbead of the Father and of the Son, 
and of tbe Holy Gbost is all one: tbe 
^ory Equal ; tbe majesty co-eternaL' 
Difference in interpretation of the doc- 
trlna of the Trinity led to the division of 
bt Cburdk into the EaaUm and Western. 



Trirt (tf**«, trl'6), a musical composi- 
■'■"'' don for three voicea or for three 
Instruments. Also a record or subordinate 
division of certain musical compositiona 

Triple Amaiice.|;'«-„'^,1'r„'i 

are known by this name. The first waa 
formed in 1668 by Great Britain, 
Sweden, and the Netherlands aaainat 
Louis XIV ; the second in 1717 by Great 
Britain, France, and Holland ogainat 
Spain. In 1682 was formed that of Au»- 
tria. Germany and Italy. From Ihla Italy 
withdrew during the European war. 

Triple Entente S*8r,'™»oS2;; 

Britain, France and Russia. Oreat 
Britain remained tor long outaide of alli- 
ances, but at the opening of the twentieth 
century, owing chleBy to the efforta of 
Edward VII, began to enter into fomJ 
entenfM, first with France and then with 
Russia. Tbe Triple Entente — or Uadei^ 
stand iof—aroae from a Dual Alliance 
between Russia formed in 1887, an in- 
formal ondergtanding between Britain and 
France in 1904. and a similar understand- 
ing between Britain and Bussla in 1907. 
'IVinl«+ (trip'letl, in music, a comWna- 
ITipiei \i„n'^.,f three notes to be played 
in the time of two. They are joined by 
a slur and distinguished by bavini tn* 
figure 3 above them. 
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i« Tripod. 



bronze alMr 

raised on a three- 
legged stand of 
bronze. Such waa tbe 
altar of Apollo at 
Delphi. Tripods of 
fine workmanship in 
precious metals were 
placed in Apollo's 

the north of Africa, . ., 
largely desert; is "'' 
bounded on the north 
by the Mediterranean, west by Tunis, 
■outb by Feasau and the Ldbyan Desert, 
and east by the Ubyau Desert and 
Barca; area, about 410.000 square mUes. 
its boundaries are somewbat uncertain, 
but It extends Inland for about 800 miles. 
The coast-line, which is 700 or 800 miles 
in length, including the Gulf of Sidre, 
or Greater Syrtis, has only oae harbor. 
that at the capital. Tripoli. The eaateni 

Kit ot the Interior is mostly barren sand, 
t in tbe south and west it Is diversified 
by mountain ranges, attaining a height 
oi about 4000 feet The richest tract ot 
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Tripoli 



Tripoli U that which atretehes about 15 
milea along the coast, and Includea the 
capital. It is productive of wheat, bar- 
ley, millet, and Indiaa-coni ; onngeB, 
pomegranates, lemons, fige, apricots. 

Slums, aod other fruits. Abundant rains 
all from November to March, while from 
May to September the beat is intense, the 
■irocco often blows, and the thermometer 
rises at times to a high Ggure. The 
population, which In the — ■■-'-- j^- 



tncts conaista of Berbers and 1 



idoulns, 



Tritionm 

It was the capital of Morea, bat Ibrahim 
Paaha took possession of Ic in 1S28 and 
razed It to the groand. It has been 
partially rebnilt. Pop. 10,405. 
Tripos. ^^ Cambndge, [/nivertity of. 

TriptyCll Xtrip'tik), a picture, carv- 
*'*'*'"■ ing. or othet repreaentatloii 
in three compartmenta side by aide; 
most frequently such aa is used for an 
aIta^piece. The central pictare is 



capital, atands on a tongue of land pro- 
jecting into the sea, has a moderately 
good harbor, and consista of a great num- 
ber of narrow and uneven lanes, the chief 
buildings beiog the goveraot's castle, 
the great mosgue, a handsome atmcture, 
synagoguea, bazaars, public baths, etc. 
The trade serosa the deaert extends aa 
far as Timbuctoo and Bornou. The chief 
manufactures are carpets, long cele- 
l>rated, other woolen gooda, and leather. 
Tripoli, originally held by the PhoeQiciaDS, 
became in time part of the Roman prov- 
ince of Africa, and lu the 8th century 

waa conquered by the Arabs. It was Triptych. — Pslntingbj AUegralKi Nneci, IISB. 
taken by Spain in 1510, and aaalgned to 
the Kniglita of St. John, who had been i 
driven from Rhodea by the Turka. The i 
Knights aurrendered to the Turka in 1551 I 
and it remained a province of Tuikcy i 
until 1714, when its bey became largely ' 
iDJepentlent. Turkey aubdued It again ' 



nuing untii October. 1012, ob- 
tained posaeMloil. The annexation of 
Tripoli by Italy was proclaimed in 1911 
and Mreed to by Turkey in 1912. TripoU 
and CyreDoica comprise the Italian pna- 
•esaion of Libya. Pop. of capital, 30,600. 
Ttnnnlt T*a-iBOi.u8, or Tripous, a 
j.xi^uu, geaport of Syria, capita! of a 
pashalic of the aame name, aituated on 
the Mediterranean, 48 miles nortbeaat 
of Bey rout There ia a trade in silk, 
-wool, cotton, tobacco, galla, etc. Pop. 
about 30,000. 

nVitiAli & mineral originally brought 
Xnpon, f^^ Tripoli and uaed In 
polishing metals, marbles, glaaa. etc. It 
!■ a kind of sillceoua rotteustone, of a 
yellowiah-gray or white color, rough to 
the touch, hard in grain but not com- 
pact, and readilylmbibea water. It Is 



TrinnlitRA Urip-o-UfK), a town of 
ITipOUXSa ^ooSiem Greece, province 
of Af^imi Prnioiia to the revuiution 



and frequently correspond in siie and 
shape to one-half of the principal pictura. 
' TriTPinP 'tii'rT'mi. a galley or vese. i 
I J-nreme ^^jj^ (j^^^ tenches or rank-, 
oars on each aide, a commnn class of 
ir-fhip nnrnn^ the andent frreeks, Ro- 
- maua. ('arthnginlana, etc. The trireme 
vaa also provided witL a laice •qnara 
Ball, which could be raised during a fair 
wind to relieve the rowers, but was never 
employed In action. 
TrismegistuS. See^HBrme* rriwnF- 

TrismUS '(tni'mus), a species of teta- 
nuB affecting the under Jaw 
with spastic rigidity; iocked-Jaw. Then- 
are two kinds of irismus, one attneking 
infants during the two first weeks from 
their birth, and the other attacking per- 
sona of all ages, and arising from colds 
or ■ wound. See Tetanut. 

Tristan D'Acunha {i,e'i«^»'*of 

three islands in the South Atlantic Uhe 
othera being Nightingale and inaccessible 
Island), aSont 1300 milea a. W. of St. 
Helena. It ia mountain oua, and one 
peak risea to the height of 7640 feet. 
The island was taken pDesessIon of by 
Great Britain in 1817. Pop. less than 
100. 



Triton Tn^lodyte 

IVitAn Se« Newt. Tnvancore stat« Madras pmidencj, lit- 

Tritonids (trl-ton'i-d^), a (amilf of Tbe town ie of considvraljle imporlBDM, 

marine nudibranehiate, ban a tort contaiaiag the ra^h s palaet 

EasteropodoDR molluBCs, msDy of wbicb and otber buildiDgit. bd BDcieot temple, 

are found on the coast of England, college with European ineiructors, medi- 

Fnince, and other European countries, cal school, hospitals, Napier museum. 

TntnTia (CTl'tonz), in Ureek mythology, various handsome buildings, and a mili- 

XllbVUS ,h nan,, nf <-iTlain nPB-irmiiL tarv r-iintnnniHit_ Pon. R7J«2. 



the name of certain Bea-gods. tary cantonment. Pop. 5T38Z. 

They are yarioualy described, but their Trivilllll (t''iv'i-um), the name given 

body is always a compound of the human '"■"'**>^'" jq the middle ages to tbe lirxi 

' -L-.., „[(1j jjjat of a fiHti below, three of the seven liberal t"'- 



r^p . 



Try a trumpet composed of a mar, rhetoric, and logic. The other four, 
lich r '■---• 



shelTi which Ihey blow at Ihe command consisting of arithmetic, music, geometry, 

of Poseidon to soothe the waves. and aslronomy, were called the quad- 

TiHnmTili (trl'umf), in Roman an- rivium. See ArU, 

,i.i.iiuupu ,iq„ity_ a magnificent pro- Troftd ^** ^'''^■ 

cession in honor of a victoriouB general, ***'""■ 

and the highest military honor which be Trocllfl. (trO'ka), derived from the 

could obtain. It was granted by the **»™"» Greek and meaning a circle. 

senate only to one who had held the As known in Cuba, during the insur- 

offlce of dictator, of consul, or of prstor, rectlon of 1895-98, it was a barrier, e*- 

and after a decisive victor; or the com- tending across the island, built of posts, 

Blete aubjngation of a province. In a at times three and even five deep, to 

.Oman triumph tbe general to whom this which barbed wire was strung. Behind 

honor was awarded entered tbe city of this stockade the Spanish soldiers fought. 

Rome in a chariot drawn by four horses. United States officers speak of its dire 

crowned with laurel, and having a effectiveness. 

scepter in one band and a branch o( Tto/iIioa (trO'ke), in prosody, a foot 

laurel in the other. He was preceded •'•»"*'»l<"' of two ayllablea, the first 

by tbe senate and tbe magistrates, long and the second short, as LaL 

musicians, the spoils, the captives in {ama, or Eng. nation. 

fetters, etc., and followed by bis arm; Trn^liilidtp See Humming-bird. 

on foot, in marching order. The pro- Arut,UillU«. 

Kssion advanced in inis order along tbe TrnrliTi (tro-shtl), Loins Jules, a 
Via Sacra to the Capitol, where a bull ■»-*»'^"" French general, bom in Brit- 
waa sacrificed to Jupiter, and the laurel tan; in 18I&: educated at St. Cyr; en- 
wreath deposited in the lap of the god. caged in tbe Algerian, Crimean, and 
Banquets and other entertainments con- Italian campaigns; published a pamphlet 
eluded the solemnity. A naval triumph entitled L'Armie Fransaiie en 1SS1, and 
differed In no respect from an ordinary showed the weakness of tbe Frencb 
trlnmph, except that it was upon a army, by which be forfeited tbe favor 
smaller scale, and was cbaracterized by of Napoleon. At tbe outbreak of the 
the beaks of ships and other nautical Franco-German war (1870), however, 
trophies. he was made governor of Paris, and 
'Pnnmnlial AtaIi See Arch. when the republic was proclaimed he was 
l-nnmpnai ATCO. imrusted with the defense of the cilj, 
THnTmn'r (tH-um'vir), one of three a position which he held until tbe capitn- 
xiiiuuvu ^^^ united in office. The lation. He wrote Pour la VSrili e( poMr 
triumvirs (£. triumviri) of Rome were la Jnttioe, and L'Amie Fransaise en 
either ordinary magistrates or officials, 187S. He died In 189U. 
or else extraordinary commissioners who Tro^lodvte ( 'rog'lu -dit ), a cave- 
were frequently appointed to execute **»'5-"'"J "'' dweller; one dwelling in 
Sinlly any public office. But the men a cave or underground habitation. The 
St known In Roman history as ancient Greeks gave the name tcuglodyte 
trIumTirs were rather nsurpers of power to various races of savages inhabiting 
than properly constituted authorities, caves, especially to the cave-dwellers on 
The term triufnvirale Is particularly ap- tbe coast of the Red Sea and along the 
plied in Roman history to two famous banks of tbe Upper Nile in Nubia and 
coalitions, the first In 69 B.C. between Abyssinia, the whole of this district be- 
Cnsar, Pompey, and Crassus; tbe second ing known by the name Troglodytike. 
in 43 B. C. between Antony, Octavlan, It Is shown by archieologlcal Investl- 
and Lepidus. See Rome iHi*tory). gations that cave-dwellers in all lo- 
TrivflnHmm (tre-vBn'drKm), a town calilies probably preceded house-build- 
XTlVaUOraiO ^ , j. .,^ p-nital of ers. 



Tr<^lod7tes 

^'^S'^^J "*■ name ot the wrens; 
also that of th« torilla and chimpanzee. 
TrAtrmi (tra'fon), a genna of bird*, 
Xrf^On the type ot tte family Tro- 
(ODide. The tK«Dn« inhabit the forests 
of the iDtertropical regions. 

Troia Eivieres JiVT^.V/if i,id'ci^ 

or Quebec, Canada, situated' at tbe junc- 
tion ot the Bt. LAwrence and St. Maurice 
rivers. It has Tarioua thTlvins indus- 
tries. Pop. (1913) 18,000. 
Trollev (trolll; electric railway). A 
* J truck which travela along 

OTerhead wires conveying an electric cur- 
rent, and forms a uieami of connecliou 
between tbem and & railway car. Cars 
moved by this aystem have come very 

D Eng 



Troop 



, to which the i , — „- 

tached, and tbe third, which teiminatec 
in a bell-shaped orifice, are placed side 
by side ; the middle tub« is doubled, and 
sudes Into the other two like the tube 
of a telescope. By the manipulation of 
tbe slide the tube of air is altered a 




A&uuwyv Ug[j novelist, a you_„,_ _._ 
of Frances M. Trollope, was born in 
LoDdoD in 1S15; died in 1882. In 1841 
he was appointed clerk to a post- 
office surveyor in Ireland, where bia pi- 
periences gave him material for his first 
Dovels. The MacdemioU of Balli/cloran 
(1847), and The Keliyi and the O'SeUyt 
(IS4S). neither oF which was success- 
fol. Meanwhile he was appoioled in- 
spector of rural post-offices in Ireland 
and parts ot England, aud continuing bis 
novel-writing bis Snt success was The 
Warden (1%G), followed by Barchetter 
Tovjer* (1857), Dr. Thonut (1858), and 
nnmerons others. He also published ac- 
rouuts of his travels, including The 
Weat Indiet and the BpaniMh Main 
(1859), Auttralia and Neio Zealand 
(1873), Bouth AMoa (1878), besides k 
Life of Cicero (1881), etc— Thokas 
AooifHUS TboUjOfe, eldest brother of 
tbe above, was bom in 1610: resided 
cbieSy in Florence; and was the author 



died in 1802. — Frarces Milton Tbol- 
uiPB, mother of tbe above, was born 
about 1790, and died in 1803. She was 
tbe author of Dameitic Mattneri of (ha 
Americaiu (1831), Tha Refugee in Amer- 
Um (1832), books which were very 
■evere upon American life and customs. 
Trolls (trOls), In Northern mythology, 
■*■ a name of certain supernatural 

beiags. In old Icelandic literature repre- 
■ented as a kind ot giants, but in modem 
Scandinavia regarded as of diminutive 
size, and represented as a kind ot mit- 
cbievous imps or gobli 






ot the 



1, Talve Tnnabon*. 3, Bltds Tiombong. 
length, and tbe pitch accordingly varied. 
The trombone Is of three kinds, the alto, 
the tenor, and tbe bass ; and some Instru- 
ments are Sited with pistons, when tbe; 
are known as valve trombones. 
TmTnn Mabtin Haspebteooh, the 
AAiJiu^, ^j, jjf ^ Dutch naval officer, 
was bom at Briel in 1597. lie went to 
sea with his father in 1G07; received 
tbe appointment of lieuteoBnt-admlral ; 
gained a deciaiFe victory over the Span- 
ish and Portuguese fleet near Dnukirk in 
1839; encountered Blake and Monk in 
1653, and In the same year he again 
encountered Monk and was killed In tbe 
battle. — His son, Corneliub, bora at 
Rotterdam in 1629, was also dis- 
tinguished In the naval service of bts 
country. He died in 1681. 
Tmrnnn (trom'seti), a seaport of Nor- 
J.roiIlBO .^ ctsilaX of the province 
ot TrOmsK, altiiatCd on a small Island 
ot the same name off the nest toast. It 
has an exteniIrO trade In Qsb, train-oil, 
etc Pop. 68G&, 

Irondhjem ^"5? w'e™k>a?t *TW^ 

way, the ancient capital of tbe country, 
situated on a bay at tbe mouth of the 
Nid, on the south ilde of tbe Trond- 
hjem-fiord. It poawsses strong fortifica- 
tions on the mainland and on the small 
rocky island ot Muakholm. Tbe chief 
buildings are the cfttbedral, which In 
some parts is as old at 1033 ; the Kongs- 

fsard, or palace ot tbe old Norwegian 
ings ; and a museum, including a pic- 
ture-gallery, and a library with some rare 
MSS. The trade consists chleQy In ex- 
ports of timber, dried snd salted flsb, tar, 
and copper. Pop. (IDIO) 45,335. 
TroOD ("*P*' * liody of cavalry, 

r usually ci — '— ' ' -■-■- 

lers, umler the coi 
two lieutenauta. 




Troopial Trottii^ Hoim 

— — ■ turn* back, and truTeli io on oppoalM 

a group of panerini direction 111 ncard to Dorth and ■ontb. 

blrda, akin to the oriole* and itarlliiEB. Geograpbically Ibe tropica an two panl- 

Tli«y moatly iohablt the Southern Hailed lels of latitude, each at the same diataDct 

State*, but several of them appear ■■ from the terreatrial equator aa the 

bird! of posaage in the Northera State* celeatial tropics are from the celestial 

In early spring. The cow-troopiat, cow- equator. The one north ot the equator li 

bird, or cawLuntlnK, the bluebird, and called the tropic of Cancer, and that 
Ibe bobolink or rice-bunting, belong to 
lliii group. Sec these articles. 

TropKolnm i,"h.Sr'™ni;f" 

climbing plants, nat. order Geranlacen. 
The species are all inhabltanta ot South 
America. Some of them have pungent 
fruits, nbich are nsed as candimenls, and 
others are prized for theit faandaotne and 
various-colored Sowers. The principal 
speciea are T. miniw, small Indian cress, 
tlie fruit of wbich Is pickled and eaten 
as capers, and T. majui, great Indian 
cress, the fruit of which is also made into 
a pickle. See NaMturtium. 
TrODhv (»*'fl)t 'a intiquity, a monu- 

■r**/ ment or memorial in com- 
memoration of some victory. It con- JQfek3i^\A.> -'l^^^'^M 
aisled of some of the arms end other >*- ^SmtSK- " .^^Wf ^ -J^ 
spoils ot the vanquished enemy, hung TroDletiird (PJUAm vhanSaSrui). 
upon the trunk of a tree or a stone pillar 

by the victorious army. The custom of K,nth of the equator the tropic of Capri- 
erectiug trophies was moat generally corn. Over these circles the son Is 
among the Greeks, but it passed at vertical when farthest north or farthest 
length to the Romans. It was tbe prac; south, that is, at the solstices, and they 
tic« a]»o to have repretentBtions of Include between them that portion of tbe 
trophies carved in stone, in bronze, or globe called the torrid sone, a sane 47" 
similar lasting snbstance. In modem ^ide, bavlni the equator for its central 
times trophies have been erected In une. 

churches and other public buildings to m-rtnnon (trop'pou), a town, capital 
commemorate victories, or heroic action J-Ioppau ^, j^^ jy^^^^ ^f Silesia. Ans- 
'n war. tria, on the right bank of the Oppa. 78 

Tronic-bird "^ common name of the miles northeast ot BrUnn. It contains a 

'^ ' natatorial or swimming castle ot the Liechtenstein farollr. a 

birds belonglug to the genus PhaSton and town house, government offices, a gymna- 
to the pelican family, peculiar to tropi- alum, etc. The manufactures consist 
cal regions. There are only two ^lecies, chiefly ot woolen and linen cloth, beet- 
the P. atheriiu and P. pharaoHriu. root sngar, beer, liquors, etc. Pod. 26,* 

They S» <T{Dtin<r,i(aha^ Kv |-,d« <»,.> Inrii* fntt -^ ' r -■ . w ' 

sleoder 

fully powerful on t _ _ _ 

to pass whole days In the air without Ttaboo^>ib (tros'sks), a neautiruiiy 

needing to settle. ITOSSacnS ^^^^ mountain pass lb 

Tronics ('">?'««), in astronomy, two Perthshire, extending for otie mlla w. 

r circles on the celestial sphere, from Loch Acbray to Loch Katrine, and 

whose distances from tbe equator are situated 8 miles W. of Callander. It was 

each equal to tbe obliquity of the ecliptic, made famous by Bcott in his Lady of tA« 

or 23i" nearly. The northern one Lake. 

touches the ecliptic at the sign Cancer, Trniiar (trofer), Newbou) Hough, 
and is tbence called the tropic of Cancer, ^iwn-ci artist, bom at Philadelphia 
the southern one being for a similar rea- In 1827. He painted numerous animal 
son called the tropto of Caprieom. The subjects and three historical works rep- 
sun's annual path In tbe heavens is resenting tbe progress of travel in Penu- 
bounded by these two circles, aud they Bylvanla. He died Feb. 21, 18S8. 
are called tropici, because when the sun, Trnft-inv TTnmA * horse trslned to 
to bis Journey northward or southward, AiOlling- HOrSC, ^^^ ^^ ,,j^ ^^ 
reubee either ot them, he, oa it were, without breaking Into a gallop. Tronlng 



Trotzky Trover 

horaca are of two diBtinct races: (1) lake troot (B. ferom). The commoD 

The RoMiBO, wbicb li Ara.biaD on tt trout abooiidB in all the rlTere and lake* 

Flemlah atock, attainins high apeed, but of Northern Earope, and ii found even 

with bad knee action ; (2) the American, lu the imalleat streami. A trout of 1 

Erobablf both Barb and Arabian on an lb. weight i« reckoned a good Gsb, and 

iDglisb Btock, and the finest trotter in though a weight far In excess of that Ii 

the world. Some of the fastest American frequent, manj atreamB produce none 

trottera have done a mile in a few secondi uearlj bo large. The Lochleven troat^ 

Doder two minutes. See Borte Racing, found In the loch of that name, Is a dia- 

Trotzkv ltrot«-lie), Lbom (1878- ), tinct specie* (S, Ie»en«ntM). The brook- 

"* •' Russian railieiil Socialist and, trout of America la S. fontitMit, and 

with Nikolai Lcnine, lender of the Bulshe- the common American lake-trout 8. eon- 

Tik group which took control of affaini in finis. There are, however, several spe- 

Russia following the overthrow of the cles of take-trout In America, among the 

Cxar in 1917, and concluded a separate finest and largest of which is the 

peace with Germany in 1918. (8ee£uro- Mackinaw trout or namaycuah (which 

ptan War, Rtuna, etc.) Trotzky was see). The great jraj or lake trout of 



Rainbow Tront (SolmetrldMu). 

aent to Siberia for participation in rero- Britain weighs Bometimes 80 lbs., while 
lationarv plots, and later lived in Berlin, the North American Iske-tront attaloa a 
At the outbreak of the war in 1914 be weight of upwardB of 60 lbs. The brook- 
went to Switzerland and later to the trout Is one of the most favorite fish of 
United Sutea, becoming editor of the the skilled angler, from its active play 
Votitiftr (Jtf^cHi World), a Buaaian paper after taking the hook. It is also es- 
publiBhed in New York, After the abdi- teemed for the table, 
cation of Giar Nicholas Trotzky returned TrnnT^rp (trO'v&r), a name given to 
to Kiuala. joined Lenine and became for^ aiwu»cic ji,^, ^„t:\eat poets of North- 
algn mlniater in the Bolsheviki cabinet em France, corresponding to the Troabo- 
TvnnVtflrTniir (tro'ba-dor), a name dour of Provence. Their productions 
xrouUKUUUir ^^^^ j„ ^ ^^^^ „, partake of a narrative or epic character. 



•arif poeta who flrat appeared in Frov- and thus contrast broadly with (he 
ence, in France. The troubadours were lyrical, amatory, and more oolished ef- 
considered the inventors of a species of Fusions of the southera 



lyrical poetry, characterized by an almost France (Literature), and Troubadour, 

entire devotion to the subject of romantic TiMiuvinp (trO-vel), a seaport, and 

gallaotry, and generally very complicated ■t-t-vuvi.t.t.M favorite. French bathing 

ui rMard to its mister and rhymes. As place, department if Calvados <Nor- 

■ role its poetical merit is not high, mandy), at the mouth of the Toucques. 

Sometimes the martial strain is sounded, pop. 50g4. 

Bee rro«»*re and Prouenffol. TrowhriHiw < t'*1>ri]). a market 

Trout the common name of various ITOWOnQgC \^„^ o( Bnglacd, county 

*»""■"» species of the genus Salmo. or of Wilts, on the river Bisa. 26 miles 

Mlmon, aa the bull-trout (S. ertox), the northwest of Salisbary. In the parish 

ttlmon-trouC (8. irwtta), the common church, which was built in the fourteenth 

troot (S. /orio), and the great gray or century, there is a monument to the puet 



Trowbridge Troyea 

CraUw, who wai rector here from 1814 l«tenda comiected witb it an helJ br 
to 1832. Tbe manafactiirta are woolen aome acholai* to have no hisiorica] 
dotha. keneymerea, beddlnf. etc. Pop. found* tion ; nor haa this view been al- 
(1911) 11.8Ki. tered by the eicavaliona of Schliejiaca, 
Trowbridffe Johh Townserd, au- and his discoverr ot the remains of a 
B > thor, born in Monroe prebiatoric city or citiea at Hiaaarlik, the 
Connty. N. T., in 1827. Hta be«t known site of the biatortc Ilium, 
worki t.nNngkbor Jaekwood, The Vtga- FT--- a city, county sent of Pike Co.. 
i^'J^^^iV f^"^' ""^ Coupon Bond: ^'■^yt Alabama, 45 milca s. by E. of 
Died Feb. 12. 1916. Montgomrry. It Iihs u State nomml 
'TfAv (troi), or iLIUit (Oreek, Trobt achool and is an importnnt cotton shipping 
**"■/ or /Hon), an ancient city in the point. Pop. (1920) 6696. 
Troad, a territory in the northwest of Trnir a city, county srat of Rensselaer 
..... . xruy, p^ ^^.^ -^^^. - . 



ilty ol 



, aoQtb of the western i 



/ Homer's epic of the Iliad, The State Burve Canxl, fl miles N. of Albany, 
region is for the most part mountainous. It is the leading center for the manufnc- 
being intersected by Mount Ida and ita ture of collum, shirts, cuffs, and has ioi- 
brancbea. There have been various opin- portunt iron iiidiiHtrii«. Annual value of 
Ions regarding the aite of the Homeric products, ftO.nCiO.'KKI. It hus a Court 
city, the ma«t probable of which places House, Polytechnic Institute, RushcU Sage 
ancient Troy at the head of the plain School of Practical Arts, Emma Willatd 
bounded by the modem river Mendereh, School, etc. The Watervliet Arsenal is 
anppoaed lo be the Scamnnder of Homer, acrras the river from Troy. I'op. il910) 
and the Dombrek, probably the Homeric 76.813; (lft20) 72,013. 
Simoia. The Ilium of history was TrOT county scat of tfiami Co., Ohio, 
founded about 700 B.C. by .Slolic Greeks, **''J» on Great Minini Riyor. &•! miles 
and wsa regarded as occupying the aite by rail M. by e. of (Tincinnati. Cbiif man- 
of the ancient city, but this U doubtful; ufactures are canopies, windshields, wag- 
it never became a pUce of much impoi^ ons, foundry products, etc. Pop. (1920) 
Unce. The ancient and legCDdary city, 7260. 

according to the Homeric Btory. reached TrnveS ('">"')' ' '°"''' <>' France, 
its highest splendor when Priam was **"***" capital of the department of 
king ; but the abduction of Helen, wife Aube, on the Seine, 100 miles e. s. e. of 
of Menelaus, king of Sparta, by Paris, 
one of Priam's sons, brought about its 
destruction. To revenge this outrage all 
the Greek chiefs afterwards famous in 
history banded themselves against the 
Trojans and their allies, and went against 
Troy with a great Beet. The first nine 

Stars of the war were spent by the 
reeks in driving the Trojans and their 
allies within the walla of the capital. 
Tbe tenth year brought about a quarrel 
hclween Achilles, the bravest of tbe i 



mander-ln-cbie^ which proved for a time 
dissBtrous to their party, and which 
forms the subject of tbe Iliad. In the 
end the city was taken by means of a 
large hollow wooden horse, to which a 
nnmber of the bravest of the Greek 
heroes concealed themselves, while the 
rest retired to their ships. Thinking 
that the Greeks bad given up the siege, 
the Trojans incautiously drew tbe horse 
within the city, and gafe themselves up 
to revelry. Tbe Greeks within the horse 
issued from their concealment, and being 

joined by their companions without the Fstida of Calhsdral, TroyH. 

walls. Troy was taken and utterly de- 
stroyed. This is said to have occurred Paris. The principal ediBces are the ca- 
■bout 1184 B.C. Not only has the site tbedial, a Bne Gothic building, tbe 
o' the ftndent city been disputed, but the churches of St. Urlialn nnd St. Mad*- 



Troy Weight Trumpets 

leini?: the lowa-bouiw. the prefectura, etc. the Gret held by the Emperor Canstan- 

The manufactureB chiefly consist of coC- linns PogonetUR (SSO), the second by 

tons, wooleDs. bosiery, bobd, artificial Justinianua 11 (692j, which take their 

flowers, paper, gloves, etc. Pop. 51,228. name from the great hall in the imperial 

TVrtir W*ici4it a weight chiefly used palace of Byzantium where they met. 

Aiujf wcignt, j^ weighing gold, ail- Trnmbnll (trum'"!"'!- Joas. "rl'»t. 

>er, end articles of jewelry. The pound *■»■ »'"*'"*^^ born at LebsnoQ, Connectl- 

troy contains 12 ounces; each ounce is cut, in 1756; died in 1S43. He served 

divided into 20 pennyweights, and each in the Revolutionary war under Waah- 

pennyweight into 24 graina. Hence the ington and Gates, studied art under 

pound cOQtaina 57 GO grains, and the Be u jam in West, and in ITS') produced 

ounce 480 grains. As the avoirdupois The Battle of Bunker HiU, his drst hi*- 

pound (the weight in general commercial torical piec*. He painted four historical 

uae) ccintaina 7000 grains, and the ounce pieces for Che rotunda of the Capitol at 

4ii'H grains, the troy pound ia to the Washington. 
Bvoirdupoia as ' " "' ' " "' 
ouiKe to the a 

— . (tr6a ^ .__, 

agreement of the commanders bis McFingal, a satirical poem in the 

of opposing armiea ; a temporary cesaa- style of Butler'a Hudibra*. 

tion of hoetilitiea, either for negotiation Trnmn^t <trum'petl, a wind inatrn- 

or other purpose. The (r«ce o/ Ood was ■»■» '*»"i«'«' ment of music of the higbesE 

a suspension of arms which occaEtonally antiquity, having a clear ringing and 

took place In the middle ages, and was penetrating tone. In its modem form it 

introduced by Che church in order to consiaCa of a metal tube (usually brass, 

mitigate the evils of private war. ThEe sometimes ailver), about 8 feet long, 

truce provided that private feuds should doubled up in the form of a parabola, 

cease at least on the holiday a from becoming conoid in the laat fold, and 

Thursday evening to Sunday evening expanding into a beli-abaped end, the 

«ach week, daring the season of Advent other end being fitted with a monChpiece 

and Lent, and on :be octaves of tbe great by which the instrument is sounded. 

festivals. The trumpet tuned on C produces with 

T-mnlr ftiTRtrTn (^r. troquer, to ei- great power and brilliancy the following 

arnCK SySiem change, to barter). Series^ tones in an ascwiding scale; C 

tb» practice of paying tbe wages of in the aecond space of tbe baas clef, O, 

workmen in goods inatead of money. C, E, Q, Bir, C, D, E, and G. By 

This practice formerly prevailed in the means of crooks and slides the length of 

mining arid manufacturing diatricts ot the the tube can be increased, and tbe pitch 

United States and Britain, and the work- correspondingly lowered. TrumpeM are 

nien had often to pay exorbitant prices also sometimes fitted with pistons, valves, 

for ibeir goods. The latter country or keys, by which tbe luCermediate tones 

aboliabed it in 1831 and most of the and semi-tones can be produced. 

United States have done the same. TmmTiPt HKAKma. Bee Ear-truM- 

rlVnffle ("■"fl), a genus {Tuber) of ^'*^^V^''> peU. „ „ ,, 

Aauiuc fungi of the section Gasteromy- TrmtlDet °™**'i">' See Speakinff- 

cetes, growing underground. The com- r > trumpet. 

moa tmffle {T. cibarium) is of a fleshy TmmTieter (^*<'I''^t«>> > senua o' 

fungous structure and roundiah figure, *•••*"»'»'>"' grailatoriai or wading 

without any vlaible root; of a dark birds, found in South America, and so 

color, approaching to black, and studded named from their hollow cry. The moat 

over with tubercles, and varies hi siie familiar species is tbe Agami or goiden- 

from that of a large plum to that of a breasted trumpeter (P. crepitaiu), a 

large potato. It grows abundantly in bird of tbe size of a pheasant, which Is 

some parts of England, Italy, and the readily tamed, and becomes a favorite lU' 

south of France. It ia much sought mate of the house. 

after as an ingredient in certain high- TmniTtet-fish See BeUotct-fitk. 

seasoned diabea. There being no ap- **'*^±"-* """• 

pearance above-gronnd to indicate the ei- TmmTlpt-flnilPPr ' name applied to 

G^ce of the trotfle. dogs are trained to ■l*'^^!""' uwwcr, ^pjou, ,arge tubn- 

find this fungus by tbe scent and scratch lar flowers, as those of the Blgnonia. 

it up. Tm-mnfita Feast or, a feast among 

Ti-niilln (tra-hSI'yO). See Trumllo. Xiuiuifcw, j^^ j ^gj^ „„ jj^^ g^j 

Tmllan r!Aiii»«i1a two ecclesiasti- which was the commencement c* tbe 

XTUlian UOaugus, ^ coovenUona, Jewish civil year. It derived its nam. 



Tnunpet-iliell Tmit 

from tbe bkiwiiig of tmmpeU In tb» pomb. — In bnUdloc a combination of 

temple with more tbmn udbI •olemnity. timbers, or of inm-worh:, or of both to- 

Trnmnet-lhelL *•** Co»ch. geOter, m arranged aa to constitnte an 

* |.v.-iH.»u. unjieldim frame. The limpleat example 

TnuniWt-Weed. * '"'*' Sooth Afri- of a tr«iB Ij the principal or main couple 

Axiuuin,i^wccu, ^j^ Ka-weed, Betlo- of a roof, in which the tie-beam is uu- 

»U bucelmolU, the atem of which belnc pended in the middle by the king-poet te 

bollow ii Qsed aa a Blphon, and also as a the apex of the angle formed br tbe 

trumpet. meeting of the rafteie. Bee Roof. 

Tnuapet-wood. *** cecroj»io. Tnut. ^° !?"■ ' '""' *" ■ pecoi'w 

*^ species of ownership, in which 

Tr mifc .fi ah, See O*traoii». property, real or personal, U invested in 

one or more peraon* for tbe benefit ot 
Trnnk-liOSe * '"°^ "^ short wide otheis. Tbe penon who holds the prop- 
> breeches nthered in ertj Is a IruMtee; the person tor whose 
sbOTe the knees, or Immediately nnder benefit it Is held is celled ceifai gue 
tbem, and diitingiiished according to their Imet (he that has the benefit of tbe 
trost). Tnislg, as originall; employed 
in England, applied to real estate only, 
but In recent times bare been extended 
to personal property, and before tbe mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century tbe latter 
form deTcloped Into what are known as 
commercial trusts, grest trade ccnbina- 
tions ostensibly intended to cheapen ex- 
penses, regulate production, and re- 
move competition, but practically going 
beyond those ostensible purposes. Trusts 
of this klod quicklf made their way to 
tbe United States, where they bsTS 
developed more rspidly and greatly than 
in England, some of thetn having be- 
come Immense in the amount of capital 
involved, so much as to be regarded by 
the community at lai^e with hostility a* 
tUrealenlng the foundations of honorable 
__ . . industry. As so regarded, the tenn trust 

Tmnk-boH. la applied to cases foreign to its original 

1, Ckarlas IX of Prsnce, ISSO-IST^ application, being employed to designate 

2, Bobert C«rr, E*il ot SomarMt, diad IMS. trade combinaEions in general, irrespec- 

tive of their form and mode of creation. 
peenlfar cut as French. Gallic, or Tene- As such the term corporation is also 
tian. This garment prevailed during the commonly applied. Tbe combinations 
time of Henry VIII, Elizabeth, and now In existence have ceased to be nor- 
James I. mal trusts from the fact thst the 

TfnvM (tru'ra), an episcopal city, sea- trustees have come to control, not the 
port, and municipal borough of real and personal property of the cor- 
England, county of Cornwall, at tbe con- poratloos Involved, but the shares of 
fiuence of the Kenwyti ana St. Allen, their stockholders. Tbla Kives tbe trua- 

3 miles n. of Falmouth. The' principal tees the power of managing, though not 
[Qce Is the new cathedral (tbe first the legal ownership of, the property con- 
Protestant catbedrsl, except St. Paul's, cemed. Against these great comblna- 
built in Englatid), consecrated in 1887, tions of financial and commercial 
when Truro was established as a blab- property a vigorous enmity has arisen. 
opric. The smelting of tin Is carried on and the governing powers have pro- 
to a great extent. Pop, ll,SiSS. ceeded against them in various Instances 

TmrO Nova Scotia, on the Intercolo- as law-breaters and foes of the com- 
) Dial Railway. It has manu- munlty. Thus suits were brought against 
factures of foundry materials, lasts and the Sugar Trust In New York, the 
pegs, bats and caps, knit goods, etc. Standard Oil Company Id Ohio, and the 
Pop. 6107. (See Truro.) ClikaRO Gas Company In lUlnals, and 

Tmas. '" Bt)'RBT7< a bandage or appa- the Illegality of these combinations wa* 
* " ^ ratuB used in cases o( hernia proved. The forfeiture of one charter 
to keep up the reduced parts and binder In each cose, with the liability to t 
fnrtlier protrusion, and for other pur- similar forfeiture in the case of the otbtf 



Tnut Truzton 

corporatlona ctmceraMi, operated ettectu- their elements wUl prove remain! to be 
ally to disBDlTe these trusts In their seen. Various devices have been proposed 
earlier forms. Tlii* preliminary battle . for the more effective control of trusts 
arainst the trusts simply changed, with- by the Federal Qovemment, and a Corpor- 
ont destroyms them. They were quickly ation Tai has been imposed since IWOO. 
reorganiied in new and ditterent forms The Clayton Anti-Trust Bill, passed by 
and continued In operation. They disap- Consreca in 1914 supplementa the Sher- 
penred as corporate trusts, but con- man Law and makes It more rigid ; and 
tinned to exist as combinations held the Trade Commission BUI, likewise 
together by contract. And their old passed in 1914, provides for a commission 
methods of Injurious procedure were with full InQuisidonal powers into tha 
iTOntioued : the stifling of compelition of operation and organiiauon of corpora- 
minor concerns, the procuring of special tfona and authority to condemn unfair 
rates and privileges in railroad trans- methods of competition, 
portation, the issue of watered stock, TrriBt^P (trus-tS"), in law, a person to 
increasing the sum of floating capiUl far AHWI-CB ^^^^ property Is legally com- 
beyoDd the value of the property : all mitted In trust for the Vnefit of some 
tbese tending to keep alive the enmity other party or parties, or for some 
of the community at large. There have ipecial purpose. See Trvst. No one is 
beeo many new suits at law brought Compelled to undertake a trust, but if he 
against the trusts, anil legislstive in- once accept he cannot renounce it unless 
vestigatiuna by the House of Representa- the trust-deed contains a provision en- 
tives, the New York Senate, and the abling him to do so, or a competent court 
Canadian Parliament. Anti-trust laws grants him a dlsicharge, or by the con- 
have been passed In a number of the «ent of all those tienencially Interested in 
states, and in 1890 Congress psssed a the estate. Trustees are liable for the 
Notional Anti-trust Act. It cannot l>e consequences of any breach of tnut 
anid that these bad much beneficial however Innocent, and the estate of a 
effect. Most Important of all has been trustee deceased, who has misapplied the 



the creation of the Interstate Commerce trust fund, i* Uable for the deficiency ; 
Commission, for the purpo 
vith all illegal practices ( 



Commission, for the purpose of dealing but generally speaking, the law only i 
practices of the trusts, quires of a trustee the same ame — ' 



Unfortunately this Commission was CBre and prudence be would be expected 

ioDg hampered by lack of full powers of to display In managing his own affair*, 

action, a weakness only recently re- Where there are several trustees each i» 

moved by new legislation. Of late years liable for bis own acts and receipts only, 

it has proceeded actively against the Hpless there is common agreement 

truHta and won some notable victories. Trusts are generally to protect the in- 

A spectacular one of these was the de- terosts of married women and children, 

cision given by a Federal court In 1907, by placing in the hands of trustees for 

fining the Standard Oil Company the w«" tbe legal rights which they would 

immense sum of $29,240,000 for accept- J* incapable of exercising. Frequently 

log illegal rebates in railroad freights, tmatt involve Hie sale or purchase of 

This decision was afterwards reversed by "f^B- "f investment of funds. In which 

a United States Clrcnlt Court of Appesls, <»«« the trustee has to exercise dm 

but it went far to do away with the caution, as he may be rendered liable 

evil of rebating, which is now strlctl^r n>r any loss. 

forbidden by law. Another notable suit m— .--illft or Tbojillo (both tru-b*!'- 

was against the Sugar Trust, in the ArUAlllU, y^, ^■^^ a town of Western 

operation of which fraudulent methods Spain, prov. of Caceres, the birthplace 

of weighing imported sugar had been {,f Pizarro. Pop, 12,612, (2) A town 

discovered, la ■ decision rendered (also called Chimi) in the north of Fera, 

March 6, 1909, the trust was fined near the cosst, and having as its port 

1134,116 for these practices, and in 1910 Salaverry. It was founded by Pliarro, 

It was compelled to disgorge over $2,000,- has a university, and a good trade. Fop. 

(KW for fraudulent weighing. The two about 8000. (3) The capital of the state 

moat important suits were those brought «f Truxillo, veneznela, 90 miles b. w. of 

against the Standard Oil and the Amer- Barqulalmeto. Extensive coal depoaits 

lean Tobacco corporations in 1911. exist In the vicinity. Pop. 10,000. 

These were both decided adversely to the TrUTtnn (truks'tun), Thoiub, naval 

trusts, which were found guilty of ■■■•■"^*'''" officer, bom on Long Island 

•tiflins competition and ordered to dis- in 17S5; died in 1922. He commanded 

solve. Steps have k>een taken by the a privateer and took valuable prises 1b 

companies to ol>ey the orders of the court, the Revolution. In 1794 he waa made 

but how effective their breakinf up Into captain in the navy and in tbe iMfi 



rrjrgonida Tuber 

var with ETruicfl (1T99— 1800) CAptorcd ernment KDUilncd in htr haada, the em- 
JM French tri(atei L' In4*rgentt and peror beiiu kept tn a Tirtual captivitj. 
La Vengeaiice. The latter victor; gbe oppoaec reform, eQcouraged the Boxer 
irouKht him a (old medal from CoQirew. moTement, bnt a few veara later, after 
TrvmnidK (trl-foo'l-de), the famll; the HuHo-Japaa war, l>ecame henelf a 
**J5" '*■*' name o( the itinfrajB reformer and took active eteps to mod- 
( which aee). entice Chinew admin i*( ratio a and meth- 

TsSritSTll * Rueaian citj la Saratov ods ot education. In maa; reepecta a 
ABMAUB^u, p^^ince, on the Volga, woman of anusual powers, the tendency 
E^op, (1910) 100,847. of hiitorlans ii to clara her among the 

TwtmlrnvA.tMtIn (t8Br'iik6-;6 sye-lO), creat women riilere of the world. From 
X»»«liuyc BCIW ZABSKOjr-BiLO the death of her boaband Id 1861 to tbe 
['Caar'a Town,'), a town of Riuai^ nn; time of her death, a period ot nearly half 
imment of Petnurad. Here Nicliouu II a century, abe waa practically the ruler 
vaa impriaoued foUowinE tbe revolution of China. Sbe died November 15. 1908. 
if 1917. Pop. 30,880. Tnftm (Warn), a town of Ireland 

TanlinikovHkv (cM-kofakl), Pm« ■*■ '^"^ county of Galway, 129 milea 
l.M;iUUiLUVBB.jr Ilitcu. a noted Rna- northwest from Dublin. It ia the seat 
nan composer, bom in 1840 ; died ia of the Bishop of Tuam, and also of the 
1893. In 1862, when the Conservatory Roman Catholic archbishop. Itx princi- 
}f MnsIc was foonded at St. Petersburt, pal ediQcea are the Protestnnt and Ro- 
be Rave ap ati official position to devote man Catholic catbedrata, the bishops' 
tiimselC to muBic, studyinc under Anton palaces, and tbe college of St. Jarlalh. 
Rubinstein and Zaremba. From 1S66 to Pop. 3012. 

1878 he taught in the conservatory; then TnamntTI TalftUr?* t ^8 -a-m6't 6 ). 
retired to devote himself to composition. A«a™OlU J."aiia» t^uMoru, or Low 



He is best known by his symphonies. Abchifei.aoo, an extensive group of is- 

'TaAfaa flv (tserse), a South African lands in the Pacific, lying eaatwarda from 
J.BCIAC ujr dipterouB (two-Vfingpd) in- the Society Islands and soath of the 
lect (OloftCna morritam), akin to the Marquesas. Tbey are mostly under 

Kd-fly, whose bite is often fatal to horses, French protection, and have a population 
ga, and cows, but was long considered of 7O00. They export pearls, motber-of- 
Innoxious to man and vrild beasts. It baa pearl, trepang, etc. 

Men discovered that the same insect car- TnaTiclcS i.^'V^'" '' ^tTASsaa, or 
riea the germs of the deadly sleetiing sick- ^w**-"*^" TawAbikb, a race of no- 
aeta, which baa long been known in parts mads supposed to be connected with the 
>f Africa and ot late years has proved Berbers in their origin, and Inhabiting a 
•specially fatal to the natives ot Uganda, great part ot the Sahara desert between 
i.ctlva efforts are now being made to 5° w. Ion, and 13° e. ion. They are of 
^eck the ravage* of this disease by pre- a handsome and muscular physique, ot 
rentlve methods, the habits of the fly war-like habits, fierce and cruel disposi- 
>eing studied and its haunts broken up. tion, and Mohammedans in religion. 
Td.TiaTi TBiKAnm, a Chinese city on Their numbers are estimated at 200,000. 
1.R1 UWi, t),„ T.-f.!n TH«r Glass and Tnher (t^'bc). '° botany, ao undei^ 
I- *i"nii ground Beshy stem or append- 

~, being usually an oblong 

Manchuria. Slie became one of the 
ivivea of the emperor Ilsien Fung, who 
iBcended tbe throne in 1850. A woman 
if remarkable political acumen, she , 
■aised herself to the position of co-em- 
ireas. On the emperor's death she put 
ler Bon. Tung Cbl, on the throne, acting 
IB regent during his niinority. From 
ihat time forward she was the practical 
■uler ot China. On the death of Tung 

^i, in ISTS, she placed her nephew, TobaroDS RooK. 

iCwang Seu, an infant, on the throne, l, Palmste (OreAl* tiunilala). t, Didymam 
ihe again becoming regent When he lOrcMi mHcaia). a, FsuicuUI* IFican* 
rrew up and assumed control, his at- ranuncaliridit). 
«mpted reform movements led to his be- 

ng deprived ot authority by bis despotic or roundish body, of anooal duration, 
lunt, backed by the conservative party, composed chiefly of cellnlar tlnue with 
lad from that time to her death the gov- m great quantity ot amylaceous matter. 



Tnberole 

toteaded for fhs derelopmeot of tha nuclear 

■teiiis or br&ncbei which an to apxing called ' 

from it, and of which the mdimenU, In oval, w1 

tlM form of buda, an Irregnlarlj dia- from 2( 

tribnted over ita aorface. Examples kn which ii 

•em In the potato, the Jenualem artl- a chain 

ebok^ and arrow-rooL Tubera are die- ibe epit 

* Unroiihed, accordinc to their fomw, into cells fn 

didtmotu (in pain), palmatt (hand- the ceni 

Hke), /aadtmlale, eloiiilar, oblong, etc. tion. du 

Tnoercle (tO'WP-U), a am«B arere- center. 

,LllDercie ^^^ of round ceUrlnd rounds i 

Oibercle baclUi wbieh tend to spread and aererlt; 

Invade RiuTounding tistues. In doing lo proporti 

It breaks dawn in tie center Into an present 

.opaque, yellowish or cheeBf material, car- Any I 

irlnc the Dormat tlsiue with It In Its de- pr the 

rimctlTe change. Tuberclea may be de- U) the i 

fcloped in different parta of the bodj, bnt Inhale t 

ue moat frequent in the lunn anci mes- berculou 

enteTT. The tubercle badlluH in the lungs 'p <he v 

la the cease of the weU-known fatal db- tlie bree 

e«ae. palmonary consnmption. *'!?."'•( 

TnTM>rm1in > sterile liquid eont&ln- 'l^^^ " 

lUDercmin, in- the groUh products "•*? ™ 

of the tubercle bacillus, put forth as a '"f,^ '° 

rnre for tubercnloda by Dr. Koch in 1890. "'" "J' 

It failed aa a cnre. but is naed In fiag- '"™„.^A 

nosing tuberculosis of cattle. tnbe^Ii 



log in (. ._ ... 

3.0 mlcroniillimeters. There «.._._._ ... 

rietlea, the human and the bovine, the up. Prt 

former being the longer. The tubercle tioQS frc 

bacillus attacks cbleS; the warm-blooded ventilate 

animals, being common among the do- '"" 



mestic creatures — fowls, cows, pigs, ela ; lous spv 
the horse is only sllgbllv susceptible to bercutoui 
Infection. The gulnea-plg, while com- Infecllng 



parativelT immone lo infection, Ii very cloths i 

Msceptible to inoculation. Foul ali 

The bacillus gains entrance Into the dark ho 

body through wounds, the air inhaled, tow altl 

or food Ingested. It reaches the blood general]; 

stream, wbere the bacilli multiply and propagat 

sre carried throughout the body, no or^ tagion t 

gan or tissue being exempt from their ma; occi 

ravages. The bacilli produce a toiln, atenatis 

whicD is disseminated throughout the have no 

system by the blood. In the various lis- tubercul< 

sues the bacilli lodge and multiply end raw com 

around them is formed the characteristic onstrated 



gray, or yellow la color. The smallest has prob 

(nbercles are called miliary. These may by caref 

be many or few In an; particular area, veterinar 

The tubercle Is a mass of epithelioid cells vigilance 

wlttt large, oval nuclei and glistening, laxed, J 



ruberonlosu Tobeioie 

»oked to kilt all genni that moj haTe the diwaaed areai. Ai the affection 
oimd a lodgmeDi therein. The diiease is progress^! the Dodules enlarge and be- 
lot heieditarj, but a predispoBitlon Is come more numerous. flnallT coalescing to 
raDBoiilted to offBprlng. form large masses t^ consolldaled matter. 
Tuberculoaia is to be prevented by When this llqueiies, cavities are formed, 
trict attention to hygienic rules. Tu- It. with thii infection, there Is added 
■erciilous persans should not swallow some of the pus-farming bacteria, a more, 
heir sputum nor expectorate it on the rapid variety Is the consequence, and an 
TOund or pavement or into cuspidors, but irregular fever results. Id tbe acute dis- 
'arefully eject it into impermeable le- ease there is a sudden chill, fever, pain 
«ptaclea, without soiling their hands, in tbe side, cough, and bloody sputani. 
lothes, or the receptacle. All the spu- In a fortnight a mucopurulent eipecton- 
am receptacles should be destroyed by lion occurs, which may contain the ba- 
ite. All eating utensils of tbe tuber- cilli. Then are found chilis, fever, and 
iitous should be sterilized by thorough drenching sweats; tbe fever is higher in 
■oiling, as also should ail their clothes, the evening than in tbe morning: tbe 
bough the latter may be fully sterilized heart is nenk and rapid, breathing is dif- 
ly exposure to formaldehyde gas for Rcult. and the tubercular gradually sinks, 
wenty-four hours. All meat and milk The chronic disease t>eginB usually as s 
ihould be freed from tubercle by veterl- bronchitis, though it may come on sleaith- 
ury Inspection of herds. All eicreta ily wjtb no prodromal signs. People us- 
'rom the tul>erculouB should be sterilized ually describe it ss a severe cold that 
>y fire, 6 per cent, carbolic acid solution, sellles on the chest and cannot be gotten 
ir 4 per cent, chlorinated lime solution, rid of. There is some cough, dry st first, 
Uuch fresh air should be admitted to but later profuse eipectoration, (ever, and 
1 which human beings and animals emaciation occur. There are gmdus' '~ 



nhabit. The tuberculous should avoid of strength and appetite, anfmis, profus 
[issing and fondling others. Bedrooms or slight btcmorrhage. This may con 
iboQid be cleansed with moist cloths and tinne for a long period of time or sud 



_ . . ; dust swept into the air. denly get n . 
Sunlight and fresh air are the enemies of It is treated by cold, dry air at an ele- 

[erms. vatlon of 2000 or 3000 feet above sea 

Tuberculosis is tbe most widespread level, which Is stimulating to tbe tissues, 

ind fatal disease to which man is heir, arousing Nature's forces to repel tbe 

ibout 40 per cent, of deaths in cities be- bacteria and excrete the toxins. They 

Dg due to it. Longitude and latitude should remain outdoors the entire time, 

lave hat slight influence upon its prev- summer and winter, if possible, only pro- 

ileoce, though altitude appears to exert tected from storms. Buildings with re- 

1 more or less controlling influence upon movable sides, or large sashes, constructed 

:he life of the tubercle bacillus. of a materia! to withstand strong cbem- 

Tnberculosis of the skin la called lu- teal disinfectants, should be occupied, and 
ma and contains tubercles. Eventuslly the body will adapt itself to the en- 
large areas of skin are transformed into vironment, provided warm clothing Is 
reddish, ulcerated patches, more or less worn. At a lower altitude in damp 
leep, with pockets of yellowish, piirulent weather ventllstton is secured by having 
nstter. It is treated by X-ray, Finsen's open the windows in an adjoining apart- 
;)holo therapy, radium, surgical removal, nent and an open fireplace In the room 
ind caustics. The lymph glanda are at- occupied. Personal hygiene Is Impera- 
tacked and enlarge and finally degenerate, tlve, as are the preventive measures al- 
lurglcal removal being r^uired. The ready given. An impermeable sputum 
DUCODs membrane of the altmpntary csnal flask sbonid receive the expectoration. 
nay l)ecome affected, tubercles, nlcera- The tubercular requires good nourlsh- 
llona, hcemorrbages and weakness result- ment. Milk, cream, meat, eggs, butter, 
ing. If the ulceration is sufliciently deep vegetables, and game should be liberally 
to produce perforation, peritonitis or fis- provided. Tuberculin is administered 
tula may result, which latter is frequent sometimes by hypodermic Injection until 
In and around the rectum. The liver, the person no longer reacts to it. 
pancreas, spleen, kidneys, snd other vis- Ttih^mn* (tOTie-rOs: Polyanthn (ufte- 
cera msy be sffected similarly. Auuciuac ^sta) , a plant of the nat. 

Tbe great tuberculous disease, however, order LItlacete. originally bronght from 

Is tuberculosis of the lung. There are the East, and now largely cultivated In 

two varieties of tbe disesse — acute and American gardens both for its perfume 

chronic — and three successive stsges. and for its beautiful white flowers. It 

In this disease small nodules are scat- has a bulbous root, and an upright 

tered mor« or less profusely throughout brancbless stem srowlnf to the belght 



Tnbicolie Tdokerman 

of 3 or 4 fML It U culttvatcd for the TnnVpr S'- Geobcie, Jnriat, wu bom 

perfomera in France and Italy. iUUiCI, ,„ g^nnuda fa 1752; died In 

Tn>iif>n1» (tQ-bU'n-lfi; *tube-dweU- 182T. While be was etIU a. boy bis 

laUUlibUl^ H nrAor nf uniiA. fBther mmnvDH tn V<»<iila anil ha 



(wblch see) ; in tubes compoted of sand err war eerred In the patriot armj. 

and fraimenta of abetl connected U«etber In 1778 be married Mra. Randolph, 

by a glutinous aecretlon, as in terebella: mother of the celebrated John Ran- 

or in a tube composed of granules ot dolph of RoaniAe. After the war he 

aand and mud, as la eabella. became a Judge and aUo professor of law 

Tiihinv»n (tU'bing-lD) , a town ot In William and Msr; College, waa made 

Auuiugcii ^ur,enibetg. In the circle judge of the State Court of Appeals in 

of the Schwanwald (Black Foreat), on 1S03, and of the United States Court 

the Neckar, 18 miles southwest of for the eastern district of Virginia in 

Stuttgart. It is irregularly built, and 1813. He published numerous works in 



the streets are for the most part steep prose and verse, and was especially 

and narrow, but the euvirans are pictur- happy in vert dt lodeti. — Henbt St. 

«*que. There are various manufactures, Gboboe Tdckib, bis eon, wa* born In 

bnt the town Is supported chiefly ■— '" — '"'* '- ■"■""■ -"--' '- ■■■'">- ---ji-j 



1 library of SOO.OOO vols., came eminent in the pntfeaaion. He was 
a uuLHuic ■aruen, chemical laboratories, professor of law in the UnlTeraity of 
collections of loClogy and comparative Virginia, chancellor ot the fourth Jndi- 
anatomy, of minerals, of coins and cial district, president ot the State Court 
medals, etc. The number of teachers of Appeals, and a member ot Congress 
is nearly 100, of students over 1200. 18I&-19. He wrote Ltctarei o» Comti- 
Beuchlin and Melancbthon were pro- tutionol Lau> and other legal works. — 
feasors here, as was also F. C. Baur, who Biveblex Tdokeb. another son, bom In 
founded tbe Tubingen school of tbeology. 1TS4; died In ISSl. He also became a 
a school which has been distinguished lawyer, and served as a judge In Mi»- 
by Its critical method, aud Its tendency sourl from 1810 to 1880. From 1834 to 
lo the rejection of the supernatural ele- bis death he was professor of law in 
meot in ChriBtianit7. Fop. 16300. William and Mary GolleK& He wrote 
ISiKiiMtro. (tu-bip'o-raj, a genus of legal works and several novels, one of 
Auuiyuia coraU belonging to the or- which. The Partiaait Leader, published 
der Alcyonaria, aud represented by tbe in 1830, In a measure foreshadowed the 
familiar organ-pipe coral (T. motioa), secession movement ot ISet. In tbe 
and by other species. convention at Nsahvllie In 1850, bis 
TnllTifii TnlfiTlHK (t»-bO-r), a gronp Tlgorous invectives against the North re- 
lUDUai ASianOS ^ the taciflS cdled the speeches of his half-brother. 
Ocean, aoath of tbe Society Islands, and, Jolm Randolph of Roanoke. — Georob 
like them, under Fntnce. Tuqeeb, a nephew of St. George Tucker, 
Tnhnlor TlriH^^ ^^ Bridge. was born in Bermuda in 1775; died in 
J.TlDmar ATK^V. 18q1 2^ ^^^^ ^^ Virginia in 1787, 
Tiir>1ra>inp (tuk-a-ho'). a slngnlar studied law uudcr his uncle at William 
Au^Aouwc vegetable found in the and Mary College, and was a member of 
southern seaboard section of the United Congress from 1819 to 1825, when he 
States, growing underground, like the became professor ot ethics and political 
European truffle. It is also called Indian economy in the University of Virginia, 
bread and indian loaf. It is referred to holding tills position for twenty years, 
m genus, /'aeAyma, of spurious Lungi, hot He wrote a standard Lite of Thoma* 
in all probability It Is a peculiar condition Jefferton; a Hittorv of the United 
of srane root, though of what plant has State*, down to 1810; The Valley of the 
not been properly ascertained. Shenandoah, a novel, and A Vouasa to 
Tnf>1rBr (tuk'er), Abkahah, an Eng- the Moon, a satirical romance. Most of 
Auu^ci ]]g^ miscellaneous and philo- his later life was apent In Philadelphia. 
sqphlcal writer, bom in 1706; died in Tnokfrmfl.TI (tuS'ei^man), Hekbx 
17T4. Ho was educated at Oxford, lived ■•■''"''■'Ji^i'*" THKonowc, an American 
tbe life ot a private country gentleman, man of letters, born at Boston in 1818; 
and published his chief work. The lAght died In 1871. His writings are very nn- 
i/ Nalure, under the pseudonym ot Ed- meroua, and consist mainly of mono- 
ward Search. It has been IreQuently re- graphs relating to biography, titeraturft 
piib1isbe<L and art Among tbe best known art 



Tnoson mileritt 

Ilalian Bketck Book; Artitt We: TU Owen Tudor ol W«le«, "ho married the 
OpUmiit: CharaderUtii:* of Liierature; widowed queen of HeniT *■ ^"*,P,?* 

Bu^yt, BtographiaU and Cr»li«ii, eic. of rhe Tudo ' — -" "— " *^'" ■ 

Tliaion ('u»'"ui". " city, the capital ■ ■ - "■ 
*uuBvu p, p,^|^ county, Arizona. 130 

mile* 8. % of Phcenii. It is the sent of ,- . 

the University of Ariiooa and of St. arehiteclure. It is placed upright • 
Joieph'B Academy. The chief induBtries italk, and is employed in long rows as 
have to do with miaing and atock-ralsing. ■ crest or omamentsl finishing on cor- 
nidex, wool, and metals are dpiilt in. nice*, ridgea, etc. 

Pop. (1910) I3,1B3; (1020) 20.2»'J. Tndor Stvle 'n architecture, ananoe 

Tnenni (la'Sum), a species of pslm J-"QOr Oiyie, frequently "PPj'ed to 
AUtum (ji„rocartum uulodre) of the latest Gothic style In England, beiat 
great Importance to the Braiillan In- the last phase of the perpendicular, ana 
dlana, who make cordage, bow-strinrs, sometimes known as Florid Ool*ic. ine 
Sshing-nets, etc., from the fine duraBle period of this style is from 1400 to laai , 
filwr consisting of the epidermis of Its but the term is sometimes extended so 
unexpanded leaves. The name is also as to Include the Eliiabethao period also, 
given to the fiber or thread, and to an oil which brings it down to 1603. It is 

obtained from the pUnt. " " u;_..i, 

TuCOman ('ft-ku-man'). or 8a 

Miguel de Tocuman. » -, - — — - 

town of the Argentine Republic, capital and a profusion 

of the province of the same name, in walls. v> j j t 

the northwest of the country, near the Tnpailnw (tOi'dS), the third day oi 
toot of a mountain range on the Upper ■lll'"'"»J' our week, so called from »»>" 
Rio Duke. It Is a rising place, con- Anglo-Saxon god of war, Tm. See Tgr, 
nected by railway with Buenos Ayres. Tnfa (to'faj, or TurF, the name ori«- 
Itbas auniveraity (tuundedlBU). Pop. -*■'"" inally given to a kind of volcanic 
92,000. The province is fertile, the cU- rock, consisting of accumulatlona ot 
mate good. Area, 10,422 : pop. SKi.aoO. scona and ashes about the crater of a 
Tndela <t(V-tht'14). a city of Spain, volcano. The name )s now applied to 
.■.uuiiu, prg,,inp^ q( Navarre, on the any porous vesicular rock: thus rounded 
right hank of the Bbro, 156 miles north- fragments of greenstone, basalt, and other 
east of Madrid. It has an ancient ca- trap-rocks, cemented into a solid mass, 
thedral and other churches, a medical are termed trap-tuff, while a vesicular 
__ii.__ p g^^ carbonate of lime, incrusting and Incor- 

-'-•-- -- - .. - porati-- — '— -■■""■ ""■' ""'" 

object 

TniUtHdff (twyis-rta: from F^. toriK. 
lHUeneS ^ ti,e_ because the spot on 
which it is built was formerly used 
for the manufacture of tiles), the resi- 
dence of the French monarchs, on the 
right bank of the Seine, in Psna. 
Catharine de' Medici, wife of Henry II, 
began the building (15(14); Henry I\ 
extended it, and founded the old gallery 
(1600) ; and Louis XIV enlarged it 
(1654), and completed that gallery. 
The aide towards the Louvre consisted of 
five pavilions and four ranges of builJ- 
ings; the other side bad only three pa- 
vilions. During the revolution of 1830 
the palace was sacked. It was restored 
hy Louis Philippe to its former splendor, 
but in 1848 it was again pillaged. The 
Tuileries then became successively a hos- 
pital for wounded, a picture gallen, and 
the home of Louis Napoleon in 1851, On 
May 23. 18TI. it was almost totally de- 
stroyed by fire (the work of the commun- 
ists), and the remaining portions wen 
removed in the year 1883. 



Tola Tumor 

T nia (tS'UL), a sorenimeiit of C«Dttftl compact, and fine-Eialned, and is em- 

Aiun RoBBia; &re«, 11,9M iquan miles, ployed (or variooi useful pnrpoaes. The 

The surface Is generally flat, and the bark, especially of the roots, has an 

principal riyers are the Oka. the Upa, aromatic smell and bitter taste, and has 

and the Don. By canal there is com- been used In medicine as a tonic and 

mnnication with the Battle, the Black febrifuge. 

"" and the Caspian. Much Eraln is 'TSiTle ^^ 

Md, and vast numbers ot horses, ■*■'*"»' of . 

and sheep are reared. Iron U nated on the Oorriae, 115 miles ». . — 

smelted and manatactared to a large of Bordeaux. It has a cathedra! and 

extent. Pop. l.t)62,600. — Tci.&, the capi- episcopal palace, a communal coliesc s 

tal, is aitasted on the Upa. 107 miles diocesan seminary, conrthonse, ;tc.. and 

south of Moscow. It Is the residence manufactures of firearms, wax-candles, 

ttoth of a civil and a military governor, playing-cards, leather, and the famous 

the see of a bishop, and has extensive Point de Tulle lace. Pop. I>.:r41. 

manufactures of firearms, as also cut- TTille ^ ^'"'^ "^ "'"^ °P^° '"^ mp.nu- 

lery, ornamental steelworks, platina ' (actured at Tulle b France it 

Buuff-boies, silkH, hats, map. candtes. narrow strips, and much used on ladies' 

cnrdage and lentber. Pop. i;ttI,5-'S0. caps, etc. 

Tnla-in^tftl *" "'l^^ "' silver, with Tnllncli (tul'ok), Jobk, theologist, 

ITUa-metai, g^^,,, proportions ot lead ■^■ll^OC^ bom In J823 at Bridg? pf 

and copper, forming the base of the cele- Earn, Perthshire; died in 168S. He was 

braled Russian snuff-boxes popularly an influential leader in the councils of the 

called plalioum boxes. Scotch Church, was for many years 

^^^ (t5'le), a large species of rush or principal of Bt. Mary's College, St An- 

Theiam (1855), Leaden 
\ation (1859), Enolish 

.. , _.i iti Leaden (1861), 

found generally throughout the United Rational Theology and Chrittian Philot- 

States ophv in England in the Seventeenth cen- 

Tnlin (tfl'llp), a genus of plants {Tu- iury (1872), Pa»co( (1878), Facia of 

xau-p „ygj j,gj jj^g^ Lilfacee. The Religiout Life (1877), stc. 

Bpecles are bulbous ber1>aceous plants. Tnllna TTnaHTJnn ( lul'us hos-til'i- 

inbabithig the warmer parts of fiurop^ iTOUUS HOSIUITIS ^^^ according to 

and Asia Minor, and are now exteu- the legend, third king of Borne and soc- 

slvely cultivated in gardens. About cesaor to Numa Fompilius (B-c. 670- 

forty species have been described, of G38) . a warlike monarch. In whose reign 

wbicfa the most noted is the common took place the combat of the Horatli and 

garden tulip (T. geineriana), a native Curiatil. 

of the Levant, now an omameot in Tnlna (tul'su), a city, county seat of 
American gardens. Upwards ot 1000 *•**»" TuUa Co., Okluhoma, 120 miles 
varieties of this plant have been enu- R- E. of Oklahoma City, on the Atchison, 
mersted. The wild tulip {T. tylveitra) TopeliB & Santa Fe, Misauuri, Kansas & 
has yellow flowers, and blooms in April Texas and other roilroads. It is the cen- 
aud May. The sweet-scented tulip (7. ter of the great Mid -Continent oil flcld, 
•HOiteoIrnj), prized for Its fragrance, is with over 500 operating oil companies and 
grown in tlie United States. About the 160 manufacturing plants. Bank clear- 
middle of the seventeenth century an ings. $2,000,000 daily. Pop. (1010) 
extraordinary tulip mania prevailed in 18.182; (1020) 72.075. 
Holland. Enormous sums were given Tliltcll& (tult'cha), or Tttloea. a 
for bulba, the ownership of a bulb being '"''i'"" town of Roumania on an arm 
often divided into shares, in which men of the Danube. It has a good harbor and 
Bpeculated as they do in ordinary stocks consiilerable trade in fish, groin and wooL 
or share* The cW of this mania led to Pap. 19.000. 

great losses. ThiQOT 'tP,""''). '" ""^"X- *? '*" 

Tnliti +T»A an American tree bearing widest sense, a raorbid enlarcn- 

*""!■ "s'^f Sowers resembling the ment or swelliag of any port of the 

tulip, the LiWodendron tulipifera, nat. body o- -•"-'-—' ■ '-"" •■ 

order Hagnollacec. It Is one of the ever, i 

most magnificent of the forest trees in casioned by u new Kn)wtli, and ii-.. - 

(he temperate parts of North America, mere enlargement of a ni'tural por^ 

Throughout the States it Is generally which is celled hypertrophy. , Tumor? 

known by the name of tnllp poplar, white may be divided into two well-define* 

wood, or can««-wood. The wood is light, classes : (o) Simpia, bmugn, or tnnoceiri 



Tumuli Tnnii 

trnmort, the ratatanm «f vhidi bu bum vof/raH). 1( bw a cnnah-wtula 
UMlomical rcMmblance to aome thiuu color uid cooaidFnMe hster. It la brit- 
ot the bodj; tbej sradnally iacitmm in tl«. Dcarlr aa band aa atnl, and Icaa 
•iafc and geD««llr oal; pradnce incot- foaiblc tbaui mamainae. Tbe ore* of 
Tenlence from the treat btUk they aomc- thk metal are the natin toDsatate of 
timea attain; a complete core mar be time and ibe loncatai^ ot inm and man- 
effected by ainiple eicinrnt. (A) Mtlif- EUKae, wbicb latter ia alao known hj 
nant tamori, wbicb bear no resemblance Tbe name rolfrmm. 

in mbalance to normal tisane; tbe; are TliiivAa ((nn'^Bi), a term applied to 

ezceediogty liable to Dlceration. they in- ■»''***6"* certain .ViOEoliaD tnbes ia 

Tade all tbe teitnrea of tbe part in wbich the nMlbeast ot Aai>, comittios of no- 

tbej occur, affMtins tbe masa of the uadic aiici hunting peoplea, apre'd over 

blood, and terminate fatalt;: when ex- Eastern Siberia. In « wider aense tbe 

cised tbej are apt to recor not only in term Tnngnsiana ia o^ed to include the 

the immediate neigbborfaood of the Uancbtu. who conquered Cbina in 1614. 

previooa *ite, bnt alao in remote pam 7111116 (tQ'nik), an ancient form of 

of Ibe body. Tfaia recurrence in remote ■^*^'"*' ^nnent in constant use amonf 

parta ia doe to traDaterence of aome of tbe Gncka. Amonx tbe Romana tbe 

the elementa of the tumor by meana of tantc was an ondei garment worn by 

Ijtupbatic or blood Tessels. Hence if a both neiea (onder tbe lo^ and the 

malignant tomor ia to be excised it mnat palim), and was fastened by a Kirdle or 

be done early to avoid auch aecondar; belt about the waist. Tbe teim ia alao 

Infection if posaible. Innocent tumors used ecclesiaaticalt; to denote a dreaa 

are often named from the timoes in worn by tbe auli-deacoii, made oricinallr 

wbicb tbey occur, aa adipote or fatty of linen, reacbinx to the feet, and then 

tumori, ^broM* lumori, cartilo^not ot an inferior lilC, and narrower than the 

tumor*, bong tnmori, and the like. Of dalmatic of the deacon, with aborter and 

tbe malignant clasa cancer ia a well- tiKhier aleevea. 

known example. See Caacer. Timics.tft (tflt-nl-kt'ta), an order of 

Tmnuli ^ '*'•"*■" ) ■ artificial monnda «""v««'» Mollnacoida or lower mol- 

AUU1U.U ^£ earth or atone raiaed to loaca, which are enveloped In a coriace- 

mark tbe resting-place of tbe dead. Tbey ous tnnic or mantle, provided witb two 

•re very abundant in parts of the United orificea. the one branchial and the other 

States, the work of prehistoric Indians, anal, and covering beneath it a aeoond 

See Barrow*. tunic, which adheres to tbe ooter one 

'Ftiti an old measare of capacity. The at tLe oriGces. These animals are popn- 

) English Inn of wine contained larly named Mea-Mquirt*, and are found 

four hogHbeada, or 252 gallona, but in either solitary or in groups, fixed or 

EnglJBh-(i[>eaking countries the gallon ia floating, and sometimes Joined together 

now tbe highest Ugal measure of capacity, in a common mass. See Atcidia. 

— ' ■' .,_..,. jQ^^^ ^^ - - - .......__. - 

jn, 4 Bout r 

miles B. of Tanbrtdge. It has a spacioua nary tuning-fork aounds only one i 

parade, a town hall, com exchange, pub- — nsuallv the middle or tenor G m 

lie balla. Pump Room for visitors tak- America, and A in Oermany ; bnt aom* 

ing the waters. Convalescent Home tor are made with a slider on each proas. 

Children, and manufactories of toys and which, according aa it is moved np or 

fancy articles. Tbe spring to which the down, regulatea tbe pitch ot the note 

place owes its origin and prosperity is produced. 

chalybeate, and ia considered very effi- Trinill (Wnis), a country of North 

cacloua in cases of weak digestion. Pop. ■*">*"" Africa, now a French protecto- 

35,703. rate, ia bounded on the north and nortb- 

Tnndrftil (tnn'draa), a term applied east by the Mediterranean, on the soutb- 

to the immense stretches of east by Tripoli, and on the west and 

flat, boggy country, extending through aouthwest by Algeria; area, estimated 

the northern part of Siberia and part of about 51,000 square miles. The coast- 

Ruaaia, where vegetation takes an Arctic line presents three indentations, formioa 

character. They are frozen (he greater tbe Bay of Tunis on the north and thos. 

part of tbe year, and are very difficult of Hammamet and Cabes or the Lesaer 

to cross when not froien. Syrtis on tbe east. Tbe northwest por- 

Tnnemten. ('"ug'sten), a metal dis- tion ot the country ia traversed by ' 

» *"* covered in 1781 : atomic Atlaa MoiintBiiiB. which nn thair In 
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Tunis Tmmel 

tuoder cultDr& Between these moun- the port of Ooletta, there being another 
tains and the Gulf of Bammamet od Che salt lake on the other side of the city. 
eait stretches the eitenBive plain or Both Tunis and Ooletta are built of the 
platean of Kairwai). The only river of materiala of anoient Carthage. Altnoat 
any consequence U the Mejerdab. Agri- the only building of importance 1* the 
cQiCure ,ii ver; much neglected; the palace of the bey in the Mooriah style; 
principal crops are wheat, bailey, and the baiaais are also inlerestlng, and un- 
maiie ; olive plnntstions are numerous, der French direction a cathedral and 
while tobacco la lanely, and cotton, in- other bulldinKs have . been erected, and 
ji— _.« — .-A — ..^ partially, srown. Bchoola, etc., established. Pop. sbont 
coast the Gslieries, 2SO,000, nearly half being Christians and 
"eluding that at Jews. 
al, are valuable. 'rnnVerS ^^ DunJurt, 
I e manufactures 

nsist chiefly of Tunnel (tun'el), a sabterranean pas- 
Jen fabrics, ■oap, ■»■"**"»** gage cut through a hill, a rock, 
d skins, and ordi- or any eminence, or under a river, a 
'y and Tur^vocco town, etc., to carry a canal, a road, or 
ther. The inbabi- a railway In an advantageous course. In 
its consist of a mii' the ccuetniction of canals and railways 
e of Moors and 
a bs, along with 
t^rs, here called 
oumirs, occupying 
elevated tract 
'th of the Talley of 
!jerdab. In an- 
t times Tunis be- 
I to the Cartha- 
, afterwards 
part of the 
man province of 
rlca, and many rel- 
of Roman archi- 
tecture remain. 

It was subdued Bt. Qatbard Tonne 
about 675 by struction 

the Arabs, be- , , , u j 

came a powerful tunnels are frequently had i . . 

■tate under Inde- '" ^^rder to preserve the desired level and 
pendent rnlers in '*"* various other local causes. Tunnels, 
the thirteenth ^''™ ■"" pierced through solid rock, 
century, and in 
lEiTS was incor- 
porated with the 
Ottoman Em- 
pire. In the 
spring of 1881 
the French iu- 
Taded Tunis, !n 
order to punish 
Hlnaret St Tunis. the turbulence 

of the Kroumirs. 
and the French minister resident is now 
the virtual ruler of the country. Cnder 
French admlnistratiJn the Tunisian debt 
baa been consolidated, commerce has in- 
creased, the means of transit have been St. Qothstd Tonoel. BtetloD ne«r antnae* 
improved, and a Dumber of primary on Italian slds. 

schools established. The resident army 

of occupation numbers 10,000 uien. have usually an arched roof and are 
Pop. estimated at nearly 2.000,000.— lined with brick-work or masonry. Tbo 
Toms, the capital city, is situated on sectional form of the paaaage is various. 
a salt lagoon connected with the Bay of Among the greatest works o( this kind 
Tunis by K narrow diatmel, where Is are the tnnnels of St. Gothard, Mont 



ly Tnrliiiie 

the Arlbeq, tbe Simplon, and tlw tioti, he was • deleiate to the coDfcrence* 

r constcncted Loetscfiberg, tn tbe at Charlottetown and Quebec in 1864, 

In Britatn the Severn and Mene; afterward joining the conference of dde- 

I are noteworthy, while in America gates with the Britiab government in 

Kteac tnnnel and that through the London, resulting in the ConfederatioD 

e range in Che State of Wnshington in 186T. In the first Dominion admfnU- 

much interest. (See Ihe variouB tration of Sir John A. Macdonald he wu 
IB.) Han; important tunnels un- Bucceesively President of the Cooodl 
era have been recently ranatrueled. (ISTO), Minister of Inland Revenue, 
let intereetiug being those unci r 1872, and Minister of Costonu, 18T3. Bk 
□daon and East rivers at New was the first Ganadiaik Uiniater of Bait 
especially the great Pennsjivania way*; he gave Important aid in the con- 
id tunnel, which passes under both "tructiou ol the Canadiui Pacific Railway 
apd under the city of New York, until 1884, when he was appointed Cann- 
F of intereeC is the hrnnel under <lian High Commlssioaer In Xondon. Re- 
be, Germany, at Hamburg. Two turning for a sliart period be was Hinis- 
unnela, through the Pyrenees from ter of Finance 1S87-18SS, but reenmed Us 

to Spain, were completed in 1913. Po*t as High OonuDlwloner in London, 

,« (tnn'i), a flsh of the genoi «^1^ Ttetnniing to Canada he auc- 

^f Thynnut and family Scombe- ceeded Sir Madteneie BoweU as Premwr 

the T. vulgaria, closely allied ^ 1886 and made strong but unanccesstol 

I mackerel. These fish live in efforts to tetriers the Conserradve parte 

in almost all the seas of the J™n» the difflctUtleB . into which it had 

r and temperate parts ot the earth. '»"«! over the edncadonalqueatiM, wUch 

are Uken in immense quHDtities led to his defeat in 1896. After four 

Mediterranean coasts, where the years' service as leader of the oppoddon 

is chiefly carried on. The flesh 5? 'ft^"?* ^l°" P^^^i? !3'^ SfiiM *?,''iej'' 

Mte and somewhat resembles vest, England, where he 4ed in 1818, his body 

)mmon tunny attains a length of •»"« brought to HaUfai for burial He 

I (eet to even 20 feet, and some- f" «» ?,"!, ***lH'i'? »°^ • brilliant de- 

exceeds half a. ton in weight. Its *«*«'■ P"^' '^L.'**?"'".'^"' "T"' ''* 

I a dark blue on the upper parts, Procured the enactment of mani impor- 

Ivery white below. The American t»°* '?"'■ rPir^n' i^^^^'-^' "".?■ 

(T. jecHndo-doMfllM) is found on JlgP ' • i^" *'■ "v*'" '}*??' bl^'S""" "^^ 

nerican coast from New York to J^^ ""* » ""eml^' o* the t-riry Cound 

Scotia. The albacore (T. pacifi- JS}"^"*- 

nd the bonito ar* -"■--■ - — '— lu. — . — 

taU liSd''ifi,.„ 

I with Stokeupon-Trent'"'(^."*.)""'' Hf 1'^ Minister of Marine 

la (tn-pS'ya). a genus o? remark- M'£15t5^'/'H''^oSS^u**"'^"*'""'^ 

^* ahlemammals See B«n«nnj7. il^i"^^!, „^2i^^ *" rr^*V*f°' 

Irt (ta'pe-10), county seat ot l4 l" ^*"' ^"^\ ^*2"".*'"JS *^% B"''"« 

^'' Co.. Miarfssippi. 50 miles 8. Sea question at the Pans tribunaL 

ot Corinth, in a cotton and general TnTbine (tnrliin), a kind of horiwHi- 
g region. There is here a military uiuc j^| watei^wheel, made to re- 

te. Pop. (1820) SOQS. volve by the escape of water throu^ 

Tn (tll'pe-!d)f a North American orifices, under the influence of pressure 

forest tree of the genus }iym, derived from a fall. Turbines are now 

. denticvUita, nat. order Santala- made after a large variety of patterns. 

It is a lofty tree of great iieanty. The oldest and simplest is the Scotch 

ime name Is given to other species tnrbine. or Barker's mill (which see). 

I genus, some of which are alse In another common form tbe water 

black gam, tour gum, gum tree, passes vertically down through the 

'"" ""' wheel between the fiied screw blades. 



lom at Amherst, Nova Scotia, and able spindle, but placed in the opposite 

ated in medicine at Edinburgh Uai- direction, so that the impact of the water 

y in 1843. After practicing medicine communicates a rotary motion to the 

2 years he entered politics, being blades and spindles. Or the water may 

d a member of the Eefislative Ab- be passed from the center horiioutally 

y. He was made Provincial Secre- outwards through (Sied curved blades. *• 

in 1856 and Premier in 1864-87. A as to give it a tangential motion, and 

( supporter of Canadian Ck>nfedera- thereby oiuse it to act on the bladea oj 



Turcot Tnrgot 

the wheel which rerolTM ontsld& In Amerlcftn or spotted tarbot (Rhomb** 
the annexed cut the water li intTodnced maoulatit*) , common on the coasts of 
into ■ cloM cast-iron vessel a by the pipe New England and New York, sttainB a 
h. conuectinK it wltb the reservoir, weight of 20 lbs. 

Here, by virtue of its presiure, it tends Tnrdns ('"r'dus), (be senus of birds 
to escape by any aperture wbicb may ■»■»""**" to which the thrusb belongs. 
be presented: but the only apertures eon- Tnrenne (tn-ren), HBnu de la Tour 
sist ot thoee between a aeries of curved *>"•'""»' d'Auvkkqne, Vicomtb DB, 
float-boards, ff, fixed to a borltontal Marshal of France, bom in Idll at 
plate g, mounted npon a central Bxla h, Sedan, was the second son of Hoiri de 
which passes apwards tbroufh a tube Ik Tour d'Auvergne, duke of Bouillon, 
and of Elisabeth, princess ot Nassau- 
Orange. He learned the art of war 
Qnder his uncles Maurice and Henry of 
Nassau in tbe Dutch service, entered the 
service of France in 1630, served with 
, distinction in Germany and North Italy, 

and Id 1043 received the command of 
tbe army of the Rhine in the Thirty 
Years' war, and was made a marabal. 
His successes in this post, as in the 
battle of NOrdlingen (1645), greatly con- 
tributed to tbe close of the war. During 
the dlsturbaoces of tbe Fronde the vic- 
tories of Turenne led to the tennination 
of the civil war. tn the war against 
Spain be also distinguished himself, and 
after its close in 1859 he was named 
marshal-general of France. When war 
was renewed with Spain in 1007 be coti- 
qaered Flanders in three months. In 
the Dutch war of 1672 Turenne had the 
chief command. He first marched against 
the Elector of Brandenburg, and having 
Section ot Turbtne. driven him back as far as the Elbe 

forced him to sign the Treaty of Voa- 
eonnectlng the upper and lower covers, sem in 16T3 : whfle in tbe brilliant cam- 
» and i, of the vessel a. Another series paign of 1674-75 be destroyed two Aus- 
of curved plates ee, is fixed to the upper trian armies by the battles of MUhl- 
surface of the disli d, to give a deter- hausen and TUrkheim. and conquered and 
ninate direction to the water l>efore devastated the Palatinate. In 1675 he 
flowing out at the float-boards, and the was killed while making preparations to 
curves of these various parts are so ad- engage Montecuculi. 

Justed as to render the reactive force Tnrg'nt lt'^i^^'>)> Anne Robbbt 
of the water avaiiahte to the utmost ex- ■»-"*6'"' jACtjUES, was bom at Paris 
tent in prodnclcg a circular motion in in 1727, and died in 1781. He was edu- 
tbe disk and the axis A with which the cated for the church, but renouncing this 
machinery Is connected. The turbine has, purpose be studied law. and in 1671 V" ~ 



a considerable extent, replaced the old- appointed intendant of Limoges, which 
rjle water wheel, and has been adapted post be occupied tor twelve years. 
> steam engine purposes by substituting Shortly after the accession of Louis 



moving ageni. XVI, in 1774, Turgot was appohited 

''"C Ptram Turbine, Oai Turbine. comptroller-general of Fiance, and in 

Tnrhnt (turtiot), a well-known and order to reform the political and financial 

Aiuuub ^j|i,]y esteemed Gsh of the condition of the country be moderated 

genus RhomhuM or Pleuroneclei (R. or the duties on articles of the first neces- 

■ ■ faniilr PleuronectidjB or sity, freed commerce from many fetters, 



Bat-fishes. Next to the halibut, the tur^ and encouraged industry by enlarging 
bot Is the latest of the Pleuronectid» the rights of individuals, and abolishing 
found on the European coasts, and is the tbe exclusive privileges of companies and 



t highly esteemed for the table. It corporations. Such, however, was the 

is ot a short and broad form, brown on opposition of the clergy and nobility to 

the upper side, which is usually the left his reforms that he was dismissed froir 

side, and attains a large size, sniaetimes ofiice in 1770, and retired into private 

weiit:^ from TO to 00 lbs. Hie life. 

n— 10 



key Tiirke7*stone 



inny was about 150,000 men. Hittorf.— Bet Ottoman Emplrt. 

3 of the annUtiec (1818) TnrkeT * ■•■»« nlHnaceoiw blrt 

Q had been recniitod for mili- ^'"'^'•jj iUehagrU gailo pavo), wtl\ 

It has been eBtimnted that known as an Inmate of the pODltry jiui. 

n Htrength of the Turkish It 1b a native of North America, and 

during the war wa« 650,000. Caa- wai Introduced Into Enrope In the aii-i 

I, from all cauaeB, including sickneas teentb century. Wild turkejs aboand in 

esertioD, were said to be mure than some of tbe ^reaCa of the United States, 

OOff. By the treaty of peace with where they feed on berries, fruita, in- 

!j (1920) the armed forces were sects, reptiles, etc., their plumage beiof 

3d to a maximum of 50,(X)0 men, and a golden bronie, shot with violet and 

ll«or) service was Dl>oliHhi>), as was green, and banded with black. On si- 

"ur^iab air force. The defences of count of its site and tlie excellence of 

tardanellea snd the Bosporus were its Sesh sod egra the turkey is one of 
hed. The Turkish navf was sai^ the most valued kinds of poultry. There 

red. is aDother species, Che Honduras or West 

aneet. — The financial condition of Indian turkey (MeleagrU ocellalal, 

!j even before the war was thor- which derives its specific name from the 

! unsound. From 1854 tbe state presence of bright eye-like spots on tbe 

ontracted a series of foreign loans, tail-coverts. It is not so large as the 

total nomiDsl capital of which common turkey, but iti plumage is more 

itod to about 11.140,000.000 in 1877. brilliant 

75 the government announced that 'Tllr'kevbnZZ&rd "^ ^^'^^^^KK' VcL- 

ivould pay half the interost on tbe * > tube, a rapacious 

but in 1876 tbey declared tbemHclves bird belonging to the Tultare family 

> to pay anything. lu 1881 au ar- (YulturidK) and tbe genu* CatAarUt (C 

neat was effected by delegates of tbe aura) ; so nsmed from its bearinz a dis' 

olders who met at Constantinople, tant resemblance to a tulkey. tt is about 

:apital of the debt was reduced to 2) feel long, and with wings extended 

^,000, and the Turkish govern- about 6 feet in breadth, general color 

agreed to hand over tbe excise rcve- black or brownish. It iDhabits ■ vast 

to a commissioti representing the range of territory In the warmer parts of 

aiders, so that interest to the extent America. It is of importance in the 

oar cent has been paid since 1882. cities of the southern United States as 

iition to tbe foreign debt tbe country a destroyer of carrion, and is protected 

urdened with an internal and lloat- on account of its useful aerrices in this 

ibt. In 1914 the total funded and direction, 

8 debt amounted to about 1751,- TllTk^V-nftmrt * catpet made en- 

. At the beginning of 1)120 the ■^'^^^cjf-wiiycL, jj^j^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ 

jebt was place^l at $3,050,000,000. loops being larger than those of Bm»- 

imitnicatiofM.— The total railwsy sels carpeting and always cot The cat- 

e in Turkey in 1916 was 3720 miles, ting of tbe jam gives It the appearance 

19 the British authorities took over of velvet. 

ministration of the Bagdad railway. TnrlrPT-rPfl ' brillisnt and durable 
gion and Bducuiion.— Tbe estab- ■*-'"^=^y *""» red color produced hy 
religion of Turkey is Mohammedan- madder upon cotton cloth, and Introduced 
^e Sultan as Cahpb is the Suoreme from the East about the end of the eight- 
Other religions are permitted. In eenth century. The processes which a 



rthodoK Greeks, Roman Cnthnlics. liahments, but the most essential i. ._. 
ians, Jews, etc. The ednnitinnal preliminary treatment of the fabric with 
of Turkey, in accordance with the oils or fata, combined with certain other 
1869, provides for the prection of substances, such as carbonate of potash 
tary schools in every commune, and or soda. 

mdnry schools in the Inrger towns. TiiTlr('v-HtnTI« " '*■"? fine-grained 
niversity of tTonstanlinoiile was ofli- A»U«-CJ' avWttC, gjiipe^us slate, com- 
foundnl in 1900. but was not or- monly of a greenish-gray, sometimes of 
i till 1918, when faculties of Liberal a yeilowish- or browDish-grsy color, 
rheoloey. Law, Medicine and Science When cut and polished it is nsed toi 
rovlded. There are law and medical sharpening small cntttng iDitrumeDts. 



Tnrkomaiu Turner 



1Sii>Vnniotia (tar ' kd- manz) , a no- 1807 he wai elected profeesor of per- 
AUXiLUlUtUlB j^gjj^ Tartar people oc- apective ia the Boyal Acsdemj, and the 
cupj^ng a terrilorT stretching between following year appeared bU Liber Stu- 
Ibe CaapUn Sea and the Sea of Aral, diorvm, or Boolt of StudUi. which 
the khanates of Khivn and Bokhara, ClieTle« Turner, Mr. Lupton. and others 
Afghan IB tan, and Persia. Tbey do not engraTed. Other works b; hito whlc^ 
form a atngle nation, but are divided into were engrsved are his illuHtrations of 
DomerouB tribes or clans. tiord Byron's and Sir Walter Scott's 
Tnrira > widely apread race, supposed poems; Roger's Italy and Poemt: The 
.LU1A.B, ,0 have had its original seat !n Siven of England,- The Riven of 
Turkestan or Siberia, lut now extending France, and Scenery of Ifce SoMthtm 
from European Turkey through Asia to Coaet. ' Tbe reputation of Turner.' 
Ibe shore* of the Northern Ocean. Be- says Mr. R. N. Wornum, ' among land- 
sides tbe Ottoman Turks or Dsmaoli of scape-painters stands alone, solitary, 
Turkey, the Tnrbomans, Klrghii, Us- colosaal; no nan baa displayed at the 
becks. Yakuta, etc., all belong to the same time such great powers of general- 
Turkish race. See Turkef), Ottoman Iiing and concentrating tbe beauties of 
Empire, etc nature. For half a century Turner pro- 
Tn-rlra Tsltttiila constitute the b. e. duced a succession of gresC works, from 
l,uriLB XBiauOB portion of tbe Ba- 1790 to 1840. After this period, he fell, 
banui chain, and along with the Caicos for tbe most part, into that vague trifling 
Islanda are a dependency of Jamaica, with mere effects of light and shade and 
having a government of their own. The color which has done so much for a time 
chief bland is Grand Turk, about T miles to almost destroy tbe great reputation 
long and 2 broad. Their chief export is be bad Justly acquired by bis previously 
salt. See Caicot liUindt. nnrivalM works. He worked in three 
Tnrm^'rif* (tuKme-rik), the dried tu- styles: tbe best of his earl; works re- 
iurmcriu ^^ ^^ rhiiomea of Cures- aemble Wilson and the Poussins; in bis 
KM longa, nat. order Zingiberacera (gin- second style Claude was bis model : and 
gerl. It is largely employed in In- in bis third he competed with nature 
dia and China as an important Ingredl- only. ... As examples of bis three 
ent in curry powder. Unsized white styles may be mentioned tbe Garden of 
paper, steeped In an alcoholic solution of (he Heiperidet, tbe Bkipwreck, and the 
turmeric, when dried, Is employed aa a Snn Riling in Mitt, illustrating tbe 
test to detect alkalies, whkb change Its first ; Croiting the Brook, the Morning 
color from yellow to reddish brown, of the Chate, and Apuleia in Search of 
Turmeric yields a yellow color, which Apuleiltt, bis second or Claude style ; tbe 
baa great brightness but liltie durability. Rue. and tbe Fall of Carthage, iSiri and 
It la also used medicinally U\ tbe Bast 1817, showing bis transition from this 
second style to his third and greatest, of 



Tnmftr C h * b l ■ s TEKnTSON. See which the Say of Baia, Caligula'i 

' under J'ennu»o>i. Bridge, and t'hitde Harold') Pilgrimage, 

T««... (lur'nerl. JoHEpn Mallobd painted between 1823 and 18.12, are grand 

great Kuglish examples : and lastly, the Fighting 



landscape-painter, was bom In lyindon Temeraire. painted in 1830. may be 

in 1775; died in Iffil. His father, who stanced as tbe indication of the point ol 

was a baiiHlreaser. proposed to leacb the final transition from the sublime to what 

boy that trade, but afterwards allowed we must call the ridiculous in some of 

him to follow his inclination, and in those strange productions which occupied 

1789 be entered the Koyal Academy as the last years of bia prolonged lite.' 

a studenL After remaining there for five TnmAr Sib Richabd EBnEBT Wil- 

years, and working acliveTy at his pro- ■i "'"" j^,^^ ,jf^. , ^ Canadian 

fession for another flye. during wliicb army officer who served in South Africa 

period he sent to the feibihition no less In 1900. end commanded one of the Cana- 

than Ghy-nlne pictures, he was elected dlan divisions In the European war, 

in 1799 an asw>ciste of the Roysl 1914-18. 

Academy. In the two following years 'Tirmpr Shabon. hislorisn. was bom 

ne exhibited fourteen pictures, and in **""^*j [„ ijondon in 1768; died in 

1802 was elected sn academician. Til] 1817. Educated at a private school in 

this dste he bad chiefly been known as ClerkoiweM, be was srticled to and h«- 

a la ndacape-na inter in water-colors, but came an attorney in tbe Temple, but sub- 

tbenceforth he turned hie attention to sequently devoted his time to historical 

oil-pa hi ting, and in the ensuing half- and philological researches. His chief 

centnrr produced at tbe Academy ex- works are: flittorv of the Anclo-Saxon* 

kibition* upward* of 200 pictures. In (three vola., 1799-1806) : Bittory of 



^ 'Tun-UUe 

oil., 179&-1829) ; Sa- tamiiw. It la coBmuni In Bridih 
he WorU Itbttt roU., nindowi from April to October, and maj 
htr4 TAW, A poem be racopiiMd by two yellow stripes m 
. ,,, , !'• wim-ctwee. The name tumip-fy ia 

m-hont ), a town of aUo «Wen to a hymenopter, the AthmlU 
[lnm, province of Anl- eeitttfoli«. The Urra o( thia fly. dodb- 
LH.K. 01 tbe town of . . _ ^' "^^ 

manafactQrea of Itnen, 
I fabrlca, colored i 
I varioDB other i 
) 22,162. 

'iQf), tbe art of Kivins 
ar and other forma to 

netal, bone, ivory, etc.. Btrip.J Tnnipfl, <BaUi« « 
evolve in variou* man- Matnni i'— ' ■■ »■- — ^--■ 
! called a latke, aad cnl du. 




required; or by making lariy known aa niggert, are very de- 
ment revolve when tbe atmcttve to the learn of the tomip. 
perated upon ia fixed. TamDike (tom'plk). a gate that 
*^ may be aet acroaa a road, 

), tbe common name and la watched by a person appointed 
Bnutiea Rapa, a cm- for tbe purpose, in order to atop car- 
plant, mocb cnItlvBt«d riagea, carts, wagons, etc, and aometimea 

esculent root, and of travelers, till toll ia paid, (or tbe coat 
IB tbe cabbage, caoli- and upkeep of the road. Such roads are 
ill The turnip, as r called turnpike-roads, or simply turn- 

and as a cattle food, pikea, and formerly were common In tbe 
o tbe Greeks and Ko- Atlantic States, but recently tolls on 
B generally oaed as a roads have been very largely aboiiahed. 

culinary vegetable In Bee Road*. 

ail temperate climates, TumHTlit (tum'spit), a name given 

&Dd In some counlrles J^ to a variety of terrier dogs, 

the vegetable is culti- fnun their being trained to tarn tbe spits 

vated on a large scale or roasting- jacks In maasiona. The breed 

for feeding stock, Che is now practically eiliuct. 

root being Invaluable TnmHtnn^ * grallatorlal bird o( tbe 

for this purpoM. In ■"""'""'"c. p]o,.er family (Slrepttla* 

tbe Geld culture of eolUru.) The length of the bird Is about 

tbe larger-rooted va- 9 inches. It takes Its name from its 

rietiea the moat ad- practice of taming np small stones In 

vaotageouB mode is 

by drills. Tile roota 

or the turnip liave 

often a tendency to 

divide and become 

hard and worthless 

— a condition known 

as flnger-and-toe, or 

dactylorhira. The 

plant thrives best OD 

a rich and free soil 

nod in moist cloudy 

weather. There are 

II apparently the re- Tunttoat istrtpiiiiu ttlUriif. 

The Swedish turnip, 
iluabie Geld crop, ia search of the marine worms, cilnuts 
letween B. campetlrit cruataceatis, etc., on which it feeds. It 
ipm, rape, B. Napui appears in most parts of tbe globe, and 
or cobta seeds, from is found ihioughout North America, on 
wn died oil is ei- tbe Atlantic and Facltic coasts. 
_ _ ,. w . . Tnm-table '" rallwaya, a circular 

orum, a small coleop- wood, supported on rollers, and turning 

destmctlv* to young upon a caiter without mBch friction, eves 



Turpentine Tosoaloosa 

when loaded with k ctouldenble wdtbt. Turret <^''**)> t" ■rcUtectnie, • 
It ia nwd for remoTtnc aliiKle carriafM '■■"'^* kind of small tower. Tarreta 
from one lioe of laila to another, abd an cbiefly of two kindB, mch ai ilae Im- 
■Jao for reTCTBiDB cn^nea on tbe aaoM medialel; from the croDDd, u staircaBe 
line of nili. tnrrets, and sucb as are formed on the 

Tnnwntllie (tnr'pen-tln), an oleo- npper part of a boildiiu by being car- 
Atuyi.ui>uiu ^^^^^^ aaoatance flow- nea np bicber tbaa the rest. 
Ins nataTally or by incialon from aereral Tnriwt-shiTI ^^ Inmclad YmmIi. 
^«ciea of trees, aa from the pine, larch, *i"'-'*'^"»"l'* 

fir, pistacia, etc Common turpentine ii Tnrtle (tnr'tl), the name civeB to the 
obtained from the Pinut flvettrit or ourine membera M the order 

Scotch fir, and aome other n>edes of Chekmla, being repdlea which dilFer bat 
pine. Venice larpentine ia yielded by little from tortoiao, the name tnrtle or 
the larch, Larit Europaa; Straabarg tor- tortoiae beinc in some casea applied In- 
pcDtlne by Abiei pioea or ailTer fir; Bor- differently. Tbtj are found in all the 
deaox turpentine by Finiu maritimm or aeaa of warm cMmates. and fnd chieSy 
naritime pine; Canadian tatpentin^ or oa marine planta. The moat important 
Canada balaam, by Abiei baitamiferm apedea la the green turtle (Ckdoiua 
or balm of Gllead fir; and Chlan tnrpen- mtimt), which la from e to 7 feet long, 
tlna by PiMtatiia Terebmthua. All the and wekha from 700 to 800 pounds. Its 
turpentinea diaaolve in pure alcohol, and Beah ia highly esteemed as a table Ininry. 
by diatilladon yield oil* which an 
termed spirit* of (arpcMliiM. Oil or 
apirita of turpentine la tiaed in medicine 
externally aa an excellent mbefacient and 
coontei^irritant, and Internally aa a 
vermifnge, itimnlant, and diareuc It Is 
alao much nsed in the arts for diaaolTing 
reaina and oila in Tn«Hnf tarnishes. 
Large qtumtitiea of it are obtained from 
(he pine foresta of the Bouth Atlantic 
Statea. 

Tnrpentme-toee, 2^."^r'S 

trees of the genus Fittaeia, nat. order 
Anacardiacete, which yield turpentine, 
-■ the P. TerebinthM, the Cbian or 

>ni* torpentine tree, P. Jeatwoai, the Hswk'a-blll TnrtI* (OhMmtt 
It Atlas maatic ot turpentine-tree, 

Bee PiitocAJo. It ii a native of the tropical parts of the 

Tnmetll (tar'peth), the root of Coit- Atlantic as well ai of the Indian Ocean, 

i^ «oh>ala« TarpalAaai or Ipo- beiuK Especially abundant near Ascension 

atiaa T'arpetluM, a plant of Ceylon, laland. Tbe logger-head turtle (Ckeldaa 

Malabar, and AnHtraria, which baa a or Chelonia oaretta) yields an oil which 

cathartic property. It ia aometimes Ih used for lamps and for dressing leather, 

called oeyetoUe IvrpclJb, to diatingnigh it The hawk's-bill turtle (C. nibncdta) ia 

from atin^ol turpelk. Bee next article, remarkable for the beautiful Imbricated 

Itnmrtti-TninprtLl 1^8 ^**> 2 Hg horny plates covering (he carapace, aud 

lUrpein mineral 6), a name given constituling tbe tortoiM-shell of com- 

to tbe yellow basic sulphate of mercury, m^rce. See Torloue. 

It acts aa a powerful emetic, but it Is 1Sirt1(> nr^plr > borough of Alle-- 

not now need tatemtlly. It la a very i»l»^"C "jrccit, ^^^^^ f^ p_ jjj 

useful errbine in cases of headache, miles s. e. of Pittaburgh. The Weetlng- 

amauroaU, etc house electric and msDufacturing plant la 

TnrnnniUP (tur'koia, lur'kwi«), a here. Pop. (1020) 8138. 

XOXquuiw: greenish-bine opaque pre- TOTtle-dOTe (^"'^"r oommflaw), a 
clous atone, consisting eesentially of a uvi« am all variety of pigeon, 

phosphate of alumina, containing a little about 11 inches in length, color pale 

oxide of Iron and oxide of copper. The brown marked with a darker hue above, 

true or oriental turquoise, a favorite oi^ They have a cooing note, 

namental stone In rings and other articles TuBCSlOOSft ' tas-kt-lo's& ), 



Si?, 



county seat of Tusca- 

._„ __ .._ , ihama. It is aituated on 

brought into Western Europe by way ot the Blnck Warrior River, S6 milen s. w. 
Turkey (hence the name). of Birmingbom. Here are the University 






lean Order of Architeotare Tntenag 



, and is an impottuDt cotton sbippins miln B. K. of Rome. It wu tli« birtb- 

r. Pop. (IBIO) 8407; (1920) ll^lS. place of tbe elder Cato, and a tavorite 

can Order of ArcMteoture. r^'J" <>' Cleero. Many fine remaina 

oDe of the five orders them being tEe ao-called Villa of Cicero, 

of arcbitecture, ac- the Fomm, theater, amphitheater, ana 

r^ordlDS to Vitrnvliu BDcleat castle or citadel, 

aod Faliadio. It sd- Tnalr^cr*-* Tnafifni* (tna-U'cC). a 

tnlta of no omamenta, J-tt»Kegee inSIlIUXe co - edocation- 

aod the columns are at, QOO-BectariaD institntioa at Toakegee, 

n«ver fluted. Olher- Alabema, founded b; Bwker WasbiuKtOD 

wise It differa lo lit- In 1881 for tbe initniccion of colored 

tie, however, from students in industrial purauita. Aided 

the Doric, that It la bj charitably disposed persons and man- 

fenerally retarded as aged with remarkable ability, it has 

being only a variety played an important part in the develop 

of tbe latter. See ment In induBlry of the negroes of the 

Doric. South. It has Dow 167 instructoia and 

— ' us'ki- orer 1000 students, with an endowment 

_. ; Ital- of nearlj $2,000,000. 

Ian, Tot«»na), for- Tms&r-silk * "'«'■'' ). o' Tubsbh- 

merly ■ grand-duchy, *■*•"■*" "***»■ bilk, a coarse ailk ob- 

now a department of talned fnm the cocoons of a wild native 

Italy; area, 9289 Bengal si Ik- worm. 8ee i^Jb. 






2^0,000. The ■'"""""S" genoB of broad-leaved 

lain of tbe North- plants, oat order CompositK, sub-order 

■Q Apennines forms Corymbifene. Tbe specln are natives 

considerable por- of Europe and America. T. Farfdr* 

iiou of its northern (common cott's-foot) la fonnd in tbe 

ilary, tbe sea being Its boundary Northern and Middle Statea. See Cott'i- 

IB weat. Tbe principal river is the foot. 

. Cereals cover a large area, and TnBSOOk-eTaiB (tus'uk; itoctylH 

ards, oliveyards, and orchards are **""* B *"" catpiteta), a laige 

rous. The manufacture of silk ia grass, of the same geaus as the cock's- 

lerable. The marble of Tuacaay, toot gram of tbe United Statea, a native 

ially tbat of Siena, <s well known, of tbe Falkland Islands, Faegia, and 

my corresponds to tbe ancient South Patagonia. It growa in great 

■ia, which was, however, of wider tufts or tussock* Bometimea G to 6 feet 

t. (See Etruria.) After the tall in height, the long tapering leaves hang- 

e Western Empire (47(1) it passed log over in graceful curves. The plant 

SBively into the bands of the Ostro- is a useful food for cattle, and several 

, Byzantine Greeks, and ly>mbards. attempts have been made to eatablisb it 

lemsm(> made it a French nrovinn>. for tlut oun>o8e. 
It ■ 

iries, when it l)pcame broken up 1l__ __. _..._. 

imber of small republics, four of chief in hop grounds, and are known aa 

li were Florence, Pisa, Siena, and bop dogs. Tlie caterpillar is delicate 

ft. Prom the first Florence occupied green in color, with brush-like tufls of 

leading place, and it graduaily ei- yellow hairs on several of tbe s^menta. 

d ila territory. In IHW Pope Pius It feeds on leaves throughout tbe sum* 

inted to Cosmo I Che title of Grand- mer, becomes a bairy chrysalis about 

of Tuscany, and Ibis poaitlon was September, and emerges as a moth In 

ned, with inlerruplions, by tbe tbe following spring. 

-' 'nilly^ (which see)_ until 1J37, — ' '-'" 

i .'W. nickel 19, and sine 31, lised for Ubie 

: ware, etc. A small ouantity of lead or 

annexed to Sardinia by a popular iron is added in some fonnulas. It much 

and in 1861 became, with Sardinia, resembles packfong, which is also calM 

of the khigdom of Italy. Chinese white copper. 



Tatioorln Twin FoUi 

Tnticorin /*Sr*"^''l''h,? '^^p%^°f wUeii, «bout ises-Ti, •Ma«d contMi 

Soath IndUn ^waj^Sa mil™ caK of t^o latter ot which were plaodered o( 

TlnnerellT, ^Majtmj. The rondBtewi i> ,„^, miUlons of doltart. Its niUnf 

food, and the tp»de coiwldenible. Pop. ^irft „a, WiUUm M. Tweed, who be- 

^0*8. , ,,, , , , cmme the head ol the Tamman; ortanlw- 

Tntor On'tnr), {1) in mtnj unWeral- ^^_ He waa broufht to trial In 1873 

„ ^_, aea, the name elven to Bcholara ^j Mntenced to priaon for 12 jearfc 

attached to the various coli^eo, bj g^ eecaped in 1875. but wa« captured 

whom. UBiated by private tutora, the ^^ broufht back, and died AprU 12. 1878. 

ednwdon of the studenW ia chiefly con- T-r-lfth-dav the twelfth day after 

ducted. They are aeiected from the col- AWeuva-UUy, Qhriitmaa, upon 

lege. (2) In Scota law, the fuardian of ^j^^h li held the feaUval of Epiphany 

a bo* or ricl in pupilarity. By com- (»hich we). On the eveniuK of th& 

mon law a father I> tuloc to hli children, i^^ ^n^i Twelfth-night, Tarlooi aodal 

Failinf him there may be three kinda ^tea and ceremoniea are obaerred in dit- 

of tutor, a IttforiKtmtiHile, a (iitor-at-IaHi, ferent countriea. One of theae la the 

ot a tvtor^hve. baUna of a cake, into which a bean k 

TllttlilUren ir'.P'°*'*''I' ■ "■*" ?' introduced, the peraon who receirea the 

^ ~^ WUrtemberg, on the bea„ beinj made king for the'oecarion. 

DanuU. near the Baden frontier. Pop. Bi_HnV«¥il»iini (twik'en-am), a town 

I5*i2. TWlOKennam i^ MiddleMi, England, 

Tntmlft (to-to-e'IS),oQeofthe1argeBt on the Thames, nearly 11 milea 

AUKK^H. (,( the Samoan or Navigatore g. ^_ of Ijondon. In the 18th centorr 

Islands. It risea about 2000 feet above k yg^B a fashionable resort Pop. 2937*. 

the sea, is covered with vegetation, and •T™;!;™}.* (twlllt), daylight which 

baa the excellent harbor of Pango I'ango, * winguk contlnnea after innset, occa- 

or Pago Pugo. It was annexed to the tolled by the rcQection of aunlight from 

United States in 18B9. Pop. 7291. the higher parts of the atmosphere which 

Tnvere ('1-y*''i or twe'ylr), see are sQll Illuminated after Uie son baa 

•' Blatt-lmmttce. become invisible from ordinary heighta, 

Tver (tvyAr), a town of Russia, capi- ^bA which contain floating matter which 

tal ot the government ot the same reflects the iud'b beams. It is supposed 

name, sitnated In a plain on the Volga, to last till the sun is about 18° below the 

96 miles northwest of Moscow. It con- horlaon, hut is much influenced by the 

aists of the Kremlin or fortreaa, sur- state of the atmosphere as to clouds, etc 

rounded by an earthen wall, and the fRie light preceding sunrise Is also given 

town proper. The manufactures are this name. In low altitudea (that Is, 

numerous and varied. Pop. ^,644. — pear the equator) there ia little twilight. 

The government of Tver has an area of 'Pttnlicrhl- RIapti ■ method of indue- 

25,225 square miles, and a population J-wUlgf"- Oicep, i^g painless child- 

ot 2,053,000. Rye, barley, hemp, and flax Urth, worked out in the medical clinic 

are largely cultivated, and the foreeta are of the University of Baden, and in 1914 

extensive. reported lo have been used succeasfullj 

Twain Mux. See ClemsM. in 5000 cases in Freiburg, Germany. The 

AHoui, 'twilight sleep' is a borderland condition 

Tvrat ■■> ^'"^ group in the Sahara, between sleeping and waklDg, induced by 

**"•"» southeast of Morocco, to which ttie hypodermic injection of a small qoan- 

The in- tltj of a combination ot two drugs, scop- 

i number, olamlne and morphine, which produces an 

and are nnnaaal delicately balanced condition of 

.__..^-. ^^~^^-. .. conaciouaness in which the body loses all 

Tweed <t"^)' ^ river of Scotland, sense of pain, hut retains the power of 

Awccu „|,ich tines in the south part m oscular contraction. 



of Peeblesshire, forms the boundary line Twill * textile fabric, in which the 

between England and Scotland for 10 a**^^) ireft threads do not pass over 

milea, runs through England tor a short and under the warp-threads in regular 

distance, and then enters the North Bea snccession. as In common plain weaving, 

at Berwick: total length. 97 miles. Its but pass over one and under two, over 

waters abound with salmon and trout, one and under three, etc. 

and Its name is celebrated In connertlon Turin Italia ■ city, county seat ot 

with soue o( the best lileratuie ot Scot- AWim:»i"ai Twin Palls Co., Idaho, 

bnd. near the Snake River. 120 miles a, w. of 

Tvt^mI ninv ■ political combination Pocatello. It is in an agricultural dl»- 



«w Tyndall 

■•IT a propeller of a ateam- atudltd thcolocy, and becMaa a Consrv- 
'**> vexel, compoMd of faUoiul pMtor in 1808. H« waa pro- 

•nd parallel icrewa whldt leMor of EngUih llt«ratai« In HlcUcan 
[tpoaite dirsctlone, tboa liv U&lTeraity. 1867'T2 and 1874S1, and 

power over a alnfle Kr«ir llterarr •ditor of Th« OhfUtiam Uttion, 
be twia-acrew iraten ]■ 1872-71. He became prfeat In the 
d b the principal warahipa Prateatant Epiacopal Chntdi in 188S. 



and tliple-acrewi are aaed He wrote Butoty of Amerioa* Litera- 
ro TCMela. furs D»ri»a tk« Cebmial Period. Man- 

Teatds, twrn In Weet- «al of BitglUh lAtenture, etc He died 



istec, Bafland, In ISla Decembel 
»ted at Oxford; be«ame a Tv1«r 
itor In bli coll«e; waa ap- *J*"» 



.aal*elj profeaaor of pollti- waa one of the leader* in the rebellion 

at Oxford (1842-49) : pro- of 1881 aniuit the poU-Ux (which aee). 

International law, Klnf'i He led the men of Kent npon London, 

Ion (18ES2-SD) ; profeaaor of wliere, after flr« and pillage, tbty were 

Oxford (lSX>-?0) ; and ad- partly dUperaed by a promioe of the 

I of the crown (18UT-72). klnx to snnt them charters of freedom 

« Late of SatUm*, etc Died and amneaty. Tyler, however, remained 
with a body of the IneurgentL^ and waa 

fm a dty of Manitowoc met by tlie kioc next day at BmithBeld. 

' Co., Winconain, oD I.alce where, for hla apparent Inaolence in the 

mllea K. of Sheboysan. In- royal preeeoce, be waa atabbed by Wil- 
ide aluminum worka, wood- 11am Walworth, mayor of London. 
Teneer factoriea, aaw milla, Tvlnr Bdwuo Buuictt, antbropolo- 
920) 7308. AJfiux, [^^ ,^j^ ^^ Camberwell, Enc- 
:trbum), a turnpike at the land. In 1832. He devoted blmaeif wlili 
west end of Oxford Street, mucb ancces* to reaearchea in the biatorr 
d for the public eiecuttoua of man and civlliiation : became preai- 
:a& malefactors which lout dent of the Anthropological Society, 
ar It. The tnmplke waa re- keeper of the Oxford nuiveraity Mn- 
10. aenm, and reader In anthropology. He 
™..\ o„ p.w* - "W appointed first Qllford lecturer at 
■kB). See Fortwo. Aberdeen in 1888. His chief works are : 
|A o— Duiio Re»earckf into lAe Eartu Eittoty of 
iC. See Bralte. Mankind; PHmit.ce Cultim and Air- 
ier), a town of Teiaa, eapi- thropolon- He waa made profeaeor of 
of Smith Co., 19 miles if. w. anthropolocy at Oxford In 1^. 
: baa cottouHeod-nll millH and qVninaTiiiTn ( tim'pa-ntuu ), (1) a 
lea. Pop. (1920) 12.085. ITmpanlim ^^f/*^ an irUnUr 
N, tenth president of the ahape attoated In the ear. (See Bar.) 
ted States, was bom in (2) In architecture, the triangular space 
iivh 29, 1790. He studied in a. pedlmeoC included between tbe 
ted to Congress In 181U, and cornices of tbe inclined aides and tbe 
ne governor of Virginia and horitontal cornice ; alao, any almllar 
d John Randolph as United apsce, aa above a window, or tlie 8pac« 
tor. He subsequently be- inctuded between tbe lintel of a door 
d with the Whig party, and and the arch above it. Tbe tympanum 
elected Vice-President under Is often ornamented with carving or 
r of General Harriaon. On sculpture. 

rath in 1841 he succeeded as TvnHal^ Wnxuic. See TiniaU, WO- 

Id as inch came into col- -^y^""":) Uam. 

Iii* party on the National TvniTall (tin'dal), JoHir, physidat, 

d other queallona. The »n- ■•■J"'^"^ born In 1820 at Leigfalln 

>XBB was tbe chief event of Brld^, Carlow, Ireland ; was edncatw in 

office, at tbe end of which a neighboring school ; Jojned the Iriah 

:0 private life. On tbe out- Ordnance Survey in 1839; engaged in 

Secrssiou wsr he espoused railway engineering for several years; 

the South, and was a mem- waa appointed teacher in Queenwood Col- 

Contederale congress. Ha lege, Hants : was elected to tbe chair ut 

mond In January, 1863. natural pblloaophy in tbe Royal Inatitti- 

IK8 CotT. historian, boiu at tion in 1853 : visited Switserland in 1806 

iwold, Connecticut, in 183D. along with Huxley, and made repeated 

. at ial« Univeraiiy in 1807, investigations to that conntty sota^ 



Tyne Type-setting UaeMne 

anentlr; lectnred throufboDt the United BrOUaot- inh>o.B>a>.h>i^MrHi. 

Statea in 1872; and presided over tbe Dbmood w>^D_H«ibiM^Atmw 

Britiah Awociation In 1874 at BeKast. p«ri .WIIlI«>C»t««uth.ft.,tE.«liAFri 

Hta chief worn are: The QIockt, of Kubx WllUamC».toa«»th.fl»tE>wli« 

the Alp* (18C0) ; Heat Conndered <u a „ ™ _,, —,„, -,.„ ,. ,_pl_„. 

ModB of MotuM (1863); On RadMion tT^'^—Z^^^?^^^ 

(1865); So«»d (1866) ; Light (1870); "In^ WilHam Cjiton wm Ui» flnt En j 

The Formt of Water (1872) ; Floating Bi«rt«- Wiiliwn Caxton was the firat 

Matter in the Air (1881), «tc He died Bcnrvwt* ....William CaxtoD was the fir 

T^'"'*(tta)^*^' riw of Etuiiand i-«Pri»-rWimam CaxtoD was the 

^1^^ formed by the Junction near SmMl Plau....William Caxton WOS th 

Hexham of tlie North Tyne, which ri»e« ^ Willinm Ca-vinn Tvns 

In the Cheyiota, and the South Tyne, "«" W imanH.^aXXOn WaS 

wbicb rl*c9 in the east of Cumberland. .^ „ ^ lA/lllmm ( WvffVn 

The united atream entera the aea at K»«"^ wi^i"*'"* ^.^^"J 

Tynemoulh after a coune from Ueiham ^nnii^ .SlMk lutltr or VUl Ei^lM) 

of nearly 30 miles. The Tyne baa, aince 

1864, been the subject o( lane engineer- I*to in the nineteenth century the 
Inc operations, consisting of eiteuBtve point lyatem woa adopted generally by 
dredfinc, the conatruction of piers at iU printera. The old namea with their near- 
moutb. the tonnatiou of lane docka, and eat eqniyalent In the point ayst^n ^re aa 
the htilldlDf of a swinf-brldKe at New- follows: 
castle. These Improvements have re- 
sulted In a great increase tn its trade. Brilliant S) point 

See Xeioooifle-oii-TvM. Diamond 4 " 

Tynemouth ^'^^^^^^^ ■J^™''^^ E=?JJ " " 



„ „ , county of Ruby 5 

Northumberland, at tbe mouth of tbe Nonpareil 6 

Tyne on Its north bank. There are Minion 7 

handsome hulldings, a parade Brevier 8 

mile Ions, the ruins of a plctur- Bourgeois 9 



a 



Mque old priory, an aquarium, winter- liOQK Primer . 

Krden, batbs, etc., and the place Is much Small Flea 11 
■quented for eea-bathiuK. Tbe port of Plea 12 



North Shields and teveral villaffes are English , 
iuclnded within tbe borough. Pop. 58,- 
822. Type* are made by casting (which li 

Tvne (''P)' ^ rectangaiar aoild of now done by machinerr), the letter being 

J^' metal, wood, or other bard ma- first cut upon the ena of a steel punch, 

teriat baring a raised letter, Bgure, and the punch then driven into a piece 

punctuation mark, or other character on of copper, which forms the matrim or 

the upper end, which, when inked, la used Irattom of the mold Intended to produce 

to make imoresaions on paper and other tbe letter. Type-metal la an alloy of 

amooth aurfaces; the term is also used lead, antimony, and tin. See Prtnlinjr- 

collectively. Types must be all of a nul- T v Tl P.R pttinv mTnntiiTIA 

form helglit and perfectly true in their Aype-Beiling JUaOJline, 

aogle*, otherwise they could not a mechanical device for setting type. A 

be locked firmly together to be machine for thia purpose wss patented 

printed from. The nicks i d d \a England as early as 1T»4. but the 



I shown In figure are notches firat in any way availalile 

made on one side of tbe type Cburd machine of 1822. Tbie caBt toe 
' to asaisC the compositor In d(«- typee as well as set them. Various other 



, tiDBuiHbing the bottom from tbe machines were subsequently produced, 

top; the groove (e) ie a channel but It was not until the last quarter of 

made in the bottom of tbe type tbe century that any was invented that 

*o make It stand steadily. From competed profitably with hand-aettlng. 

be character of the letters types Of those now In use that aet prevlously- 

are known as capitals, small cast typee, there are two which may Be 

or lowercase lettera, ilaltci, scripts, etc. named, the Tbome and McMillan ma- 

From their siie they receive tbe following chlnea. The first of these sets and dis- 

namea, the title* ranging from hrUliant, tributea the type, while the second has 

which, however, Is rarely used, to Eng- separate machine* tor setting and dii<- 

'-'-■■ '■■■- ' ' ' — — ■* '- — ■-"— iry trlbu^' — "* ' — ■-' — 



lith, 
boob 



tbe iarg^ type naed In ordinary trfbutlng. Of type-casting machint 
work : — there are two in common ~ ~~ '' 



Typewriter Typhoon 

Merganthaler and the LanatoD. Tb« fe«t, ejea, or can. It la a natlre of 

Merganthalcr mai^hine, perfected In ISH, Sonth Africa. 

is knowD BB the Linol;p«, from the fact Tm>inii1 T*v»r (U'fofd), called also 
that it casta a line of type ioatead of ^Ji"""*" *«=*" pm„ic fever aod 
aiogle tn>ea. It has long been widetf gastric fever, a disease soaevhat re- 
used in Dewapaper offices snd Is now aembling typhus, but esseDtislly different, 
largely employea in book setting. The It Is characterised by serious disorder of 
Lanston, known as the Monotype, casts the bowels, and is not infectious in the 
single types, a keylioard being nsed aa senae that it can be communicated from 
in the Linotype, each key controlling one person to another by breath or by 
Ibe casllng of a special type-letter, mark, the skin, as in scarlet fever and small- 
space, etc. This la in considerable oae, pox. The poisoo seema to consist of 
and there are other eingle-type machines IlTlnf ornnlsms or disease germs whlcb 
on the market. exist In the discfaargn from typhoid fever 
TrmATirriipT ' machine Intended to patients, msv gain admission to tbe 
j-jF^cwiibci, t^ Q,^ „ , subatitntfl water of welh, and hence to the human 
for the pen. and by which the letter* stomach, through drinking water or that 
are produced by the Impression of inked used to wash milk dighes. When these 
types. The essential elements In such germs gain access to the alimentary canal 
machineB are a movement to bring the of a person whose general health is in- 
type into poeition. an ioklng device, an paireif, tbe disease is usually set np. 
impression movement, and means for let- It ia uncertain what time may elapae 
ter and line spacing. A successful form between the Introduction of the poiaoD 
of the machine baa a series of letter and tbe appearance of the disease, but 
keys arranged in rows, to tie worked by the period is nsually about three weeks, 
the fingers of trath hands, a letter being The symptoms of tlie disease are languor, 
imprinted on tbe paper (which moves chills, violent headache, thirst, and 
automatically) each time a key Is slruclt. pains In the limbs. Soon diarrhrea sets 
In recent years many type-writers have In, accompanied by a distended and ten- 
been brought before the public, auch as der state of the abdomen. The temper- 
tbe Bemington, Ilammond, Bar-Lock, atnre rises, the skin loses its moisture, 
etc., and improvements are made from tbe kidneys cease to act freely, and Ibe 



I ^time.^p these ^thej'e are two tongue becomea dry and brown. Then 

- ... en, which may s _._ 

letter, an ordinary Roman letter, and appear, only, however, to be followed by 



. a of keys, 20 in all. Each key works a rose-colored rash appears 
. lever to which is attached a capital chest and abdomen, wiiich ma^ 



The capital letters and tbe a new crop of spots. At this stage de- 
uKuim oi-e broufibt into play by means iirlum and other serious symptoms arise, 
of two Bmali shift stops, and the print- and as the disease advances ulceration 
ing as It ia performed ia In full view of or perforation of the bowels may take 
the operator. In others, aa the Call- plac& While the aymptoma here de- 
graph, Yost, and Smith Premier, there Is acribed are those of a typical caae, there 
a separate key for every character pro- are nnnt^rous iostancea where the pa- 
iluclbie. tient may have no marked looseness of 
TvTtllACeffi (tf-ffi'se-e), a nat. order the bowela, no epota on the skin, and 
.Lj'yuauQB. ^f monocotyledonous no delirium. In the treatment of the 
plants, characteriied by their calyr l>e- disease tbe most important thing ia the 
ing three-sepaled and balf-glumaceoos, or dieting. Only soft liquid foods are 
a mere bundle of long bairs, by their allowable, auch as milk. In abundance, 
long lai filaments, clavate anthera, soli- boiled bread and milk, com-flour, etc. 
lary pendulous ovules, and peculiar Looseness of the bowels, if eiceeaivCT 
habit. Tbe order includes two genera, should be checked by catechu and chalk 
Typha and Spnrganiytvt, the species of mixture, with the addition of laudanum. 
which are abundant in the northern If necessary, to a grown-np person. The 
parts of the world. They are herbaceous disesse is serious and often proves fatal, 
reed-like plants, growing in marshes and See Vaccination. 

ditches. See Reed-mact. IVnlinTi <lI'fon), the Greek deaigna- 

~ "" curious lizard ■•■Ji'""" tion of an Egyptian deity 

_ „ „ .0 a family in called Set or Beth, son of Seb, and 

which the eyes and ears are hidden under brother to Osiris, whom he is said to 

the skin. In tbe typical species, the have destroyed. He seema to have repr«- 

common typhline (or blind acontlas — sented the volcanic forces of the earth. 

TyvKUna Owierii), the limbs are en- IVnlinnTi (tl-fSu'). a violent burri- 

tirely wanting, and tbe animal looks ut- *-3r"-'^^"- cane, especially one of those 

terly belplesa, liaviiig no apparent legs, which rage on the coaata of China, and 



Typhus Fever Tyrol 

Japan and the neiihboriiu archipelaco. TyrMlt Tll'f*'>t)i Qriginall;, ia an- 

Tbej occur from Maj to November, bat ^J*"*" cieut Greece, one who had 

■re moat frequeot and diaaatrona during uinrp«d th« lulinB power witbont thr 

the montha of Julfi Aaguat, and Sep- cODMnt of the people or at the eipenae 

tember. of the exlatlng govern meiit. Such a 

TvntiTt* T^T^r (U''>")i known also ruler, although be obtained his power 

XJfyuus xcvcr ^ hoapital fever, iilegally, did not alwaya use it oppres- 

Jail fever, etc., is eaaeatlalty a fever of sivelj and violently ; on the contrary, it 

tbe poor, ili-fed, and badly-boused In- was frequently used humanely and 

babitants of large citlea. It is iufec- Iwoeficentfy, and some tyrants were 

tktus, aud the Infection la believed tii be patrons of literature and art In mod- 

tranamitted by germs carried by lit^e or em times tbe word baa a differcDt 

other vermin. Free ventilation is the significance, indicating a cruel or op- 

leaat favorable condition for tbe spread presaive ruler. 

of typbus. Before the symptoms show Tvm.nt inv-rjttfill^l* ^^ 7'i'raH- 

tbenwelves a period of from five to -^J"*"" **J «n,«*»»i. ^^,_ 

twelve days may pass after the person Tvre (^Ir), one of the most celebrated 

is infected. Then there is generally a *J^*' citiFs of ancient Phoenicia, and 

shivericK, followed by a hot, dry skin, a with its elder sister, Sidon, long a great 

eufTused condition of the eves, a small trading mart. It was built partly on 

pupil, thirst, a dull, stopid exptesaion, an island and partly on tbe msinlandi 

5reat prostration, and costive Irawels. and tbe insular fortifications formed its 
.bout the aeveoth day a Tasb of Irregu- chief strength when besieged and taken 
lar spots and of a dusky hue appears by Alexander the Great in B.C. 332. A 
over tbe chest and back, but sonetlmea mole or causeway then constructed to 
this is entirely absenL As the disease the island was the origin of the Isthmus 
advances the patient's strength becomes which now connects it with tbe main- 
jibansled, tbe urinary secretion is land. Tyre was famous in the tentb 
scanty. If not entirely suppressed, de- century B.C. under Hiram, the friend of 
lirium sets in, and tbe disease is often Solomon ; was besieged in vain by the 
complicated by bronchitis, pneumonia, or Assyrians in T2K-T20 B.C., and by 
pleurisy. About tbe fourteenth day, in Nebucbadnesxar, fiS6-672 B.C., and re- 
favorable cases, the turn of the fever is mained an Important place till It came 
■ibown by tbe patient falling into a Into tbe bands of the Turks. It was 
Mund sleep, from which be awakes with famous for a dye (the Tyrian purple) 
tbe fever gone. In unfavorable cases the obtained from tbe shell-fisa Mure* 

Erostration increases, the fererlabness is (which see). Tbe modem Tyre or Sur 

eigbtened, convulsions may occnr, and is an iusignlQcant place of 6000 inhabi- 

■t leDgtb tbe patient sinks Into ancon- tants, under tbe govemment of Beirut 

sciousness. The treatment consists In See als* PhcenieUi. 

(tir'ol), or Tibol. formerly a 

,. _ _ — _, _ province of Austria (most of it 

light and wholesome diet. Milk, beef- coded to Italy in 1919) , bounded nortb by 

lea, nourishing soups without vegetables, Bavaria and Lake Constance, west by 

should he given Co the patient In small Switzerland, east by Salzburg aud lUyris, 

quantities st short intervsli. south, esst, and west by venetia and 

TTDOexaDhv i^^ ' VS'f*' • ^^ ■ S^* Lombardv: ares, 11,32S square miles. 

*J1"^ -t^ - Frinting. In magnificence of scenery Tyrol is only 

fpyv (tir), In northern mythology, tbe Inferior to Switierland. of wbicb it is 

*J' son of Odin, brother of fialder, a continuation. The Alps enter it from 

BDd tbe god of war and victory. He Switzerland in three chains, of wbicb 

forrespon& to the Anglo-Saxon Tiw, the central (the Tyrol or C>elztbBler 

from whom Tuesday Is named, and the Alps) is tbe loftiest, and divides the 

day is similarly named among the Danes country into North and South Tyrol, 

and Icelanders. The drainage of Xortb Tyrol is i ' ' 



'.f. 



Tn-rannjiB (tl-ran'us), a genua of In- carried to tbe Danube by tlie Inn, which 

xynuiuua ggggf,^;^^ ^Irda. Tbe best- is the only navigable river; that of 

known species Is tbe tyrant fly-catcher South Tyrol Is mostly conveyed to the 

(T. CaroliaentU) . which is remarkable Adriatic by the Adige. About one-third 

for its bold and pagnaclous dispositiou. of the surface Is practically inaccessible, 

it is a native of tbe United States, feeds another tbird is occupied by forpsts. 

on insects, and is not afraid to attack The vine and cereals are cultivated, and 

birds of prey much larger than itself, minerals, especially Iron and salt, are 

It Is also called tgrant-tlirikc and king- extensively worked. Silk, metal waref, 

Mrl wood articles, lace, and embroidery, ara 



FyTone Tytler 

imonc tbe nuumbctiina. The a«pUal b pointed m curator of tb« Brltlah MaMum. 

nMbrack. Fop. 800,062. Amonc hia wrltlnfa wen: Oit«rvatioiu 

rSrmn* (tl-rta'), a c«iiiitr of IreUnd, on lome Pttingt* of 8hmkstp«re (1766) ; 

L/rone j^ y,^ proTince of Uliter: »a oditiou o( Ck«iK«r (1776): and an 

lOnndcd br Londonderr;, Doneial, edition of tb« lo-called Bctniey $ Foemt, 

Lrmacb, Monaf ban, and Fermanafb : in the appendix of whlcb be exiiOM* tbe 

irca, 1260 aq. miiea. Tbe aurface ia fraud of Cbatterton. 

lillj, rlainK Into mountain* in the noTth TvlMtU (f'*ei»)i PEm. a dialin- 

ind aouth, and declining to a level to- '■J™^*" sulahed Flemlih painter, born 

rarda Lonrb Neagb. The aoll In the at Antwerp in 162B; died in 1682. He 

ower distrfcta la fertile, and the conntj excelled Iwtb in portraita and hlatorical 

1 watered by numeToua branche* of tbe paintinf. Amonc tbe latter ia The At- 

Toyle and Blackwater. Atricalttire lumptiin of <M Fkyin. — Bla aoaa, 

nneralt; ia in a backward ttate. Coal Nicboi.as and Auodhtihk, were alao 

a mined to a amall extent Dear Dun- talented artlata, the former paintlns bird* 

»DQon In the eaatem portion of the and flowera, the latter landacapes of vreat 

ountT : Itnena, woolena, earthenware, merlL 

rbieke;, beer, cbemicala, etc., are made. Tvt1«r Patuok FRaua. fourth aon 
Mndpal towna, Strabane and Dnn- *J "^^ ' of Alexander Fraaer Tytler 
Fop. ISCSer. 1'^'^ Woodhonaalee) , waa bom 



rVmn* > borough of Blair Co., Penn- Bdinburtb in ITBl, and died In 1849. 
LjFiuuc, jylvania, on the Little Juni- He waa educated at the Untveraity of 
ita River. 14 uilee n. E. of Altoona. Edinburgti, tiecame a lawyer, and finally 



sxtenaive coaling intereata, rail- engaged in literature, writing hia chief 

oad shops, lumber and paper mills, chem- work, tbe Ei*torf of SeoUaM, 1823-43. 

col works, etc. Pop. 90S4. Among hia other works are hia bioa 

[Vrr>iMiian ftMi (tit^re'ul-an). the phles of the Admirable Crlchton, T~ 

Lyrrnenian oca ^^^^ g|,^„ ^ j^^ ^^ ^^ g,^ ^^u^^ BaieiS-- 

>art of ttie Mediterranean Sea adjoining father, ALEzami^ FaaaB Ti_. 

he aonthweat coait of Italy, and extend- (Lord Woodbouaelee), Scotch Judge, was 

ng to Coraica, Sardinia, and Sidly. bom at Edinburgh In 1747; died in 1818. 

rrriffins (tlr-ta'na), « Oreek lyric His chief work la tbe Blemenle of Gem- 

' IMCt of the aeventb centn^ erai BUtorn. He alao contrlbatod papeta 

I.e., a native of Attica, celebrated for hia to Tke Mirror, Th« Lonntor. etc. — t^ord 

var aonga written for the Spartana. Woodbouaeiee'a father, WnuAH Ttixeb, 

ISmirliitt (ter'lt), Thouab, bom in of Woodbouaelee, born In 1711; 

lyrwiubi. f^^l^Q )„ iT^. died in died in 1792, nnbllabed an Inqnitv M« 

[786. He was edacated at Eton and at tk« EvUeiuM Again** itmry Q*eo» of 

lueen'a Collen, Oifoifl; ttecame a fellow fi'ooft, CHKotmt of Hnm^t and Robert-. 

>f Merton; derk to the Hooee of Com- eoa'a Aitlortst, tbe PoetiMl Roma i m a a/' 

non* <17ei-«7) ; and In 1784 waa ap- Jamm tho Firtt, ate. 
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, — L'uited ceptor will pay at maturity, according 

States, from 1909 until 1913. was ap- (o its tenor, such draft or bill without 
pointed CbieF Justice of the United qualifjinE eonditioDB. ' A. trade accept' 
States Supreme Court bj President ance must aride out of an actual com- 
Harding in 1921. He took the oath of mercici transautioa. It must comply with 
office October 3d. most of the requirenieuts of negotiable 

Telephone, AntomatiC. ^''"eloP: ^P"- Jf laust possess a definite matu- 
2- , »» w *•• "• ment of rity. It muMt be an unconditional 

the telephone which does away with the promise to pay at maturity. It must 
necessity for a central operator anj en- be signed by the party who has made 
nblea a subscriber to autoinstically 'con- the purchase of merchnndise. When 
nect ' with any number desired by re- a person sends a bill of merchandise 
volring a numbered dial, affixed to the to another he may send with the 
telephone. Almon B. Strowger, an elec- bill a trade acceptance which the buyer 
Irical enEineer and mechanician, of Mis- will accept and return. The person 
souri, is credited with the invention, selling the merchandise may take the 
.\mong his associates were Joseph Harris, trade acceptance to his bank and dis- 
a Chicago businesn man, and A. E. Keith, count it and reinvest the money at once, 
on electrical engineer. The realization The form of trade acceptance is as 
of the idea came in the year 1891 and follows: 

the first automatic telephone exchange Boston, Mass., Dec, 3, 19 

in the world was installed at Id Porte, On December 12. 19 pay to the 

Indiana. Each telephone had a crank order of ourselves Eleven Hundred Dol- 
and three or four push buttons, and a lars (SllOO-OO), The obtigation of the 
half dozen wires and was a very crudo acceptor bei-eof arises out of the purchase 
affair, but it worked. Year after year of goods from the drawer. The drawee 
the device became more perfect. Ex- may accept this bill payable at any hank, 
rhariges were installed in scores of cities banker or trust compony in the United 
throughout America ; in big lownK using States wliich such drawee may designate. 
lens of thousands of telephones, and lit- (signed) Mason Furniture Company 
tie villaees having only a hundrpd or so by J. H. Mason 

subscribers. The machine telephone, or To Thomas B. Miller, 
automatic telephone is in successfu! oper- Philodelphia. Pa. 

ntion in many countries throughout the Across this Thomas B. Miller writes 
world. The principle of the automatic ' .Accepted. December 4, 19. ..." indicates 
telephone is similar to the telephone, ex- bunk where payable, and signs his name. 
cept that the 'switching' is done auto- Trpntv TXnth OpTTTKinv "" *""- 
matically instead of by a ' telephone girl." ^rcaiy Wim UCrmany. g- jggl. 
It the number a subscriber wishen to the ITnited Staten and Germany signed a 
call is 29H0 he takes the receiver from treaty of peace in accordance with a 
the book, puts his finger on the figure 2 (ipoce resolution adopted by Congress 
on the numbered dial and swings it round .luly 2, 1921. By the treaty the United 
to the stop, then releases it : then he does Slates retains all the rights and advan- 
the-«ame with the 9 and the 8 and the 0. laces of the Treaty of Versailles, but is 
At the central exchange a compiex sys- not bound by any of the provisions of 
tern of mechanical fingem do the work the treaty relating to the league of Na- 
of the girl operator. Electrical impulses tions, nor does it accept responsibility for 
released from the subscriber's telephone the Shantung settlement or the political 
sre caught up by relays and magnets and realignment of Europe. The Senate rati- 
these set up connections, thus selecting fled the treaty October Ifi. 1921. and 
the desired wire. A buizing sound in the Pre»ident Harding fixed the date of the 
receiver indicates that subscriber has ending of the war as July 2. 1921. 

called a 'busy 'wire. Trinltrotoluenc i'':';''''''?-'';'!": 

Troria A<><>f>Titnnri(> tne term enel. sometimes 
iraae ACCepUim-e. .(^ade accept- cnll^d 'Iriton.' but populariy known as 
imce" is defined by the Federal Reserve TXT. A nitro-nromntic compound of the 
Board of the T'nited Slates eb 'a bill of chemical formula C.H.: CH,(NO,l, made 
Fichonge . . . drawn to order, having a by treating toluene (melhylbenaine), a 
definite maturity and payable in dollars coal and gas tar derivative, with a mix- 
in the I.'nited States, the obligation to ture of nitric and sulphuric acids. It was 
pay which has been accepted as an ac- one of the powerful high explosives used 
knowledgment, written or stamped, and during the World War. principally for 
Mgned, across the face of the instrument, military purposes such as torpedo charges 
by the company, firm, corporation, or per- and bursting charges for high explosive 
son upon which it is drawn; such agree- shells, bombs and grenades, and also in 

ei«J. TheJ, C.W. Co. 
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a conpnsBed fonn for demolition and iuccesgiv« nitrmtioDB. The first nitratioo 
under-waCer blaiitiiig. It was adopted by produces moDOQitrotolueae (□itrotolu- 
(lermany as a standard filling for shells ene), the second nitration produces dl- 
as far back as IOCS. When miied with nitrotoiuane and the third nitration pro- 
ammoniuia nitrate it forms the eipEosive duces trinitrotoluene. Tbe toluene and 
known as Amatol and which finds ei' mixed acida are run into a nitrator and 
tenHtre use in lillinK shells. Commercially the naction kept at a definite temper- 
it is used as an ingredient in low frees- ature b; means of heating and coolioS 
ing dynainites and is the explosive used coil& An agitator keeps the mixture con- 
in detonating fuses such as Cordeau. stantly in motion. The three nitrations 
TNT is a yellow crystaline solid. Tha may be accomplished in three separate 
crystals are long needles of the mono- operations or in two ooerations or even 
clinic eyslem and priiimntic cluas. It in one operation. All three processes are 
melts at 80.05° C and in the molten state widely used, but the purest quality of 
can be readily poured iulo shells and TNT is obtained from the three separate 
irenades or into a lead tube for the nitrations as the different nitrations can 
manufacture of detonating fuse. It is one be purified at each step. WhicheTcr 
of the quickest acting explosives, having process is used there is also some of tbe 
a velocity of detonation from 13,000 to other nitrations present in the product' 
25,000 feet per second according to its In the process using three separate nitm- 
density. It is a comparatively safe ex- tlons, three parts of mixed acid conaist- 

Klosive to handle and store as it is very ing of 70% sulphuric acid, 15% nitric 

isenaitive, snd ordinarily it cannot be acid and 15% water is run slowly into 

detonated by hammering, friction or the nitrator containing one part of tolu- 

buming. Although insensitive it may be ene. About two hours are required to 

detonated by a blow corresponding to a introduce the acid, during which tiin« 

weight of 4^ pounds dropping from a the temperature is maintained at 30° C- 

height of 2U feet on IVi grains of the After tte introduction of the acid tbe 

explosive. The sensitiveness of TXT temperature is raised to 60° C. and tbj 

compared with other explosives is shown nitration continued for another hour ar«a 

in the following table in which TXT is a halt. The product of this reactit^n. 

taken as 100: Fulminate of mercury, mononitrotoluene. is then separated frtv'^ 

6024; nitroglycerine, 3012; 60% straight the spent acid and purified. The ne^C 

dynamite, 1721; blasting gelatin, 10O4 ; step is nitrating the mono- to di-nitrotc>l- 

60% straight dynamite (froien), 482; uene, using mixed acid of 60% sulphui-ac 

tetranitromelhylaniline, 232; picric acid, acid, 25% nitric acid and 15% water. A- n 

185; blasting powder. 142: gun cotton hour and a half is reiiuired to add ttae 

(15% water), 142; TNT. 100; gun cot> acid, during which time the nitrator S» 

ton (20% water), below, 65. kept at 75° C. It is then raised to 9C» " 

When heated, however, TNT becomes C. and allowed to react tor another hot"' 

more sensitive and can then be detonated snd a half. The dinitrotoluene is tbgj 

by a shock. A fulminate of mercury separated from the spent acid. purifie«3. 

blasting cap is the usual means of deto- and is ready to be nitrated to TNT. Tt> * 

noting this explosive. Trinitrotoluene is third operation consists in nitratin); tt> « 

nearly insoluble in u-ater. slishtly soluble dinitrotoluene with a SO-.W mixture c»f 

in cold alcohol and cold sulphuric acid, fuming suljihuric acid and nitric acid ». 't 

but readily soluble in hot alcohol, hot a temperature of 100° C. After the aci < 

sulphuric acid, hot mononitrotoluene, hot has been added, the temperature is raisc-^J 

glacial acetic acid, and in acetone, ether, to 120° C. mid the nitration continued f^ 

benzene and toluene. TNT decomposes an hour and a half, after which the TS.M. 

at temperatures over 160° C, the decom- is separoted from the spent acid, waah«I. 

position increasing very rapidly as tha crystalliied, dried and screened. Onehur*- 

temperature is raised until at 281° C it dred parts of dinitrotoluene yield 90 to 

decomposes with explosive rapidity. TNT tra_parls ot TNT. 

burns rapidly in the air with a smoky When TNT explodes complete oxid»- 

flame giving oft carbon dioxide, water tlon does not take place as is evidenc*«3 

and nitrozen. When it explodes it gives by an examination of the gases prw- 

otf carbon dioxide, carbon monoxide, ni- duced. For complete oxidation 100 gram" 

trt«en. hydrogen and carbon. When ex- of TNT require an additional 74 grBm*" 

ploded under pressure methane gas is of oxygen. TNT is odorlenB and does nof 

also found in the products of combus- possess any pronounced bitter teste. I* 

tion. Strong sunlight tends to darken it liable to poison those who come J" 

TNT with a few hours' exposure, chang- contsct with i* during manufacture d 

Ing the color from light crenm to brown, use, especiallv when in the molten state 

The specific gravity ot TNT Is 1.7. and during warm weather when the pores 

TNT is made from toluene by three of the skin are open. 



© wn. The J. C. W. Co. 
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n the Iwentr-flnt letter and the fifth taliu 

* Towel in the English alphRbet. Its cour 

true primary Bouud wai thkt which It luda 



t of the languages Id TTHf 
1 in 00*1, (oof, good, " ' 



Europe, that of oo in eo«l, toot, good, 

tcood, etc., answering to the French on i. 

in tour, Ibe sound b«ug sometimes short, sn a 

sometimes loDg. Pop. 

Ubaugi. ®** Mobangi. udi 

Ifbeda C<^M'da). * citr of Spain, Ince 

province of Jaen, oo the right arch 

bank of the Quadalquivir. It containe a It o 

fine cathedral. Pop. 19.913. " — 



tingen atid Berlin, and in 1 .__ _, 

pointed professor of pbiloa<n)hj at area 

BSnigsberg. He wrote A Sytiem and whei 

BiMtory of Logic (187Q) and A Sittory Ural 

a/ PkSotophg, bota translated Into Bng- wooc 

llih. and 

^Jfj^ St. See Befubal. watc 

Ucavale (B-ka-g»'le), or Doat*-!!, a are 

' large titer of Peru, one of capli 

the beadwateru of the Amason. It be- confl 

fins in the Apurimac, is npwards of bj u 

000 miles in lengtb. and Is navigable bisht 

by large vessels for 100 milea. turei 

Udaipnr i'StSi^i'^r A°^"S T« 

India, capital of a native state of the TTgri 
same name in Rajputana, on a lake o 

%IOD feet above sea-level, contains a n. 1 

notable royal palace, and exports rich 

unneric, cotton. Indigo, etc. Pop. 45,- and 

>96.— The state, which has an area of are 

12,070 so. miles, came under the pro- Wit! 

tection of Britain In 1817, and the rajah largi 

ranks highest Id diEnlly among tbe wan 

Rajpnt cbiefa. Pop. 1,030,212. vMt 

Udal. ^^ ^^' I^vAt, and Atloditm. is tl 

tTHttll (O'dal), Nicholas, the anthor bucci 

Uiuui gj ^^j,j Roitter Dotiter, the persi 

first regular ESnglish comedy, bom in put 

1306; ^ed In 15S6. He was master of a B 

Eton School from IKSl to 1K41. and the of a 



ITgriaiui tflmaoea 

eparate pence 
Pop. Bbont 



0gria] 



tsnkD p«opIe«, comprliiDg the Lappa, 30.000.000. 

Finnt, and Matyan or Hungariaiu; TTlanR (a'loiu). See Vhlan$. 

their iBnguage la termed UgriaiL v^nua 

TThlttnil CO'laot). Johamn Lvowta, TTIrtAt- (nl'ser), a sore In an? o( tb« 

uiuauu ^^j^ ^^^ gj Tubingen in "*"«* wft parU o( the body, «ither 

1787 ; died In 1S62. open to the surface or to lonie natural 

TTlt] Enwin FVLLKB. etateaman, bora eavftr, and attended with a secretion of 

*•*"» at Rush. New York, in ISr "■ ' *"" — 

In 1901. He studied law, »>.:mm« ..<r ui ....<,.» vu., . 
inaroi of Grand Rapids, Mich^ in ooroM, ttrofMUmt, etc. 
ISSO, and was made aisistant Secre- TTlASltnrtr (O'le-o-bors), a town of 
tary of State in October, 1893; and w*^n»™*B Rnssia, In the OFand-dnchj 
during the sickness of Secretary Grea- of Finland, at tlie month of the UleA, 
bam waa Acting Secretary of State, in the gulf of Bothnia. Fop.(1901)17,73T. 
While in tbls office he was entroited TTIeinaA (t-le'fflaa), the hierarchical 
with the arbitration to settle the bonn- *'*»^*""" corporation of learmed n)«n 
dary between Brasll and the Argentine In Turkey, composed of the Imama or 
Republic. He was made amlMSsador to minlslers of religion, the Mnftia or doc- 
Germany in February, 189tl. tors of law, and the Cadis or admln)*- 
TTtllfcnn (Jl'lanz], a species of light trators of Justice. 

w4uauB (^^,]jy tn tjip arinies of the TTlfilfta (ul'fi-iaa), nifHiLAB, or Wui,- 
AuBtrians, Russians and Germann. vt-uxao ,^j_^g_ „ bishop of the Gotlie 

Tnirir>liHiri11» (yn'riks-vil), a village of UtESia, was tram. It is supposed. Id 
Unncnavme ,,, Tuscarawas Co.. 311; constated bUhop by Busebius of 
Ohio, on Stillwater Creek, 32 miles s. of Nicomedla, probably at Antiocb, in 341; 
Canton. It has mtmufa^^turea of fire clay died at ConstaDtlnopIe in 381. He 
and iewer pipe. Pop. (1020) 6428. translated most of the Bible Into Gothic 

TTintah Mnnntninti (n-in'tft), or ( Mteso-Gothic) , employing the QiMk of 
Umian JLOUnrainS ^jimta, a t\e Septuaglnt for the Old Tertament, 
range of lofty mountains In Utah, which and a Greek text, different from tb« re- 
eitend E. from the Wahsstch range, and ceived text, for the New. Only some 
occupy a large area. Some of the peaks fragments of this translation have been 
reach an altitude of over 13,000 feet preserved, including the greater part of 

Uist i,*i*t)' *^° islsnds of the Outer the four gospels, and these are of the 
Hebrides, named North and South highest linguistic value. See Ootht. 

F_'?K .T>'«_J!«>f'''„«'^ P"°<'ip«ii/ «>- iniawater t?>»'''A:i"/^'J^i'e^ i^««^ 

..,.,, „„.... ^^..^^, — s — " ■>.-<.■» w ^..>._ ... of Windermere; 

E. shore of Lake Tan^au^ba. length, 7i mllea. It la noted for iti 

fortlQed i 



gagvu lit U4JI1UK- c-vy. auuuL mnju, aicer muueriaerc, ui uiu 

Uiili (o-JfilJ*). a town of East Africa, English lakes. 8 miles s. of Windermere; 
*'J*J* on E. shore of Lake Tangauyiba. length, 7i mllea. ' ' ■ - 

Here Stanley found Livingstone in 1871. picturesque scenery. 

Pop. about 8000. TTl„ Tulm), a strongly .... 

Uiiain (oJ'n'), a town of Malwa "^"^ of WUrtemberg, 45 miles b. 8. K. 
JJ Central India, in the state of of Stuttgart, on the left bank of the 

OwHlior. It was one of the sevc'a holy Danube, on both sides of which there 
nties of the Hindus Pop. 39,802. are important for ti Beat Ions. It '- — 

Ukelele tOke-iaie), a four-stringed old town, irregularly built, with 



iding streets, and has a cathedral in 
B-u, suaiKu iiKB H Kniaii guiiar, uBca geu- the old Gothic Style, One of the largest 
Mally for accomuaniments. churehea in Germany with the tallest 

Ukraine '^'^Vi.*"'.*^ ^'^'"', '" 't' ^P'""^ '" ^''^ ""^'■'d (^SO feet --completed 
V >. ^°"}^J'*-.^^^'t "'""^ ,^''? '" 1^'W'- "s manufactures include 

northern shore of the Black Son; culled mac liim-ry, woolen and linen cloth, leather. 
?.^^. IJttle Russia, to distinguish it from paper, brnsswore. etc. The capitulation of 

Si'i^J^"""*'"* T^ Ti'^'l" """"i ,"'""! I""* '° '^"■■^- ■"''™ General Mack aurien- 
^e border of Austn a- Hungary. aniU.reat dered to Napoleon, was the toming-point 
Russia which centers around Uo:«^ow ofthe campaign in Austerliti. Pop. 56A09. 
and Petrograd. It formed the Ri:ss an Tn.*,^-.™ (ui m,i°aojs i « not JT^L 

Eemments of Kief. Chcraigof, Podokb. Ulmaccae '[ "^"^if'- ? °"hi,.h ?hl 
rbof and Poltava: When'^Nicholas H genus r/I™«, or elm^ Is the t5p.^^^n'^S 
was deposed and the communal ayetem of nearly related to Urticaceie ftfie nettiU 
government was .ino.-gu rated under the from which !t differ onfy in havinr a 
leadersbip of Lemne <g. <■.), the Ukraine two-t-ell(Hl fruit .Bj'i.i.__J'^i." 



Ulna Vmlwl 



nlEm), the viewa 



deddiuMu leares and foxBcIous MipnTw. „ 

Ulna. Swim. Tntramontanism 

TTlnllilaS ^** Ul/Uat, ot that party in the Church of" Rome 

■*^ ■ who place an absolute authority In mat- 

tTlrici (ul-rS't"E)t HEBHAim, a GtT- ten of faJth and dlKipline In the haodi 

man philosopher, bom In 1806; of the pope, lu oppoaitEoD to the views 

died in 1884. Having studied at Halle of the partr who would place the na- 

and Berlin, In 1834 be was appointed tional cnurcbea, suob as the Qallican. in 

profeaaor of philosophy at Halle Uni- partial independence of the Roman curia, 

veraity. His principal works are : A and make the pope subordinate to the 

Bittoryof Oreek Foetrg (1836), Bhaka- statutes of an (ecumenical council. Ac- 

per^» Dramatic Art (ISMt), The Fundo- cording to ultramontaniam the pope la 

mental Principle «/ Pkilotophy (1845- superior to general councils, independent 

46), Compendium of Logic (1860), Ood □( their decrees, and considered to ht 

and Nature (1662), Body and 8oul the source of all jurisdiction in the 

(ism) , ElemmU of Practical PhUoiophy church. The Vatican Council of 1870 

(1873). virtually established the views ot ultra- 

TT1a4^T (nl'ster), the most northerly of montanlsm as dogmas of the cburciL 

■' "^ the four provinces of Ireland, TTlnB'h Be? Oln? Bfiff ('''•'*«-''«8*> 

8613 sq. mites In area. It Is moun- "*"B" ^^S> "*>^ -"SB an eminent 



talnous In part, the belgbts reaching Moslem astronomer, bom in 1394, grand- 

2800 feet. The coast Is bold and rockv. eon of Tamerlane, and king of Transoi- 

la the north is the famous Giant s lana. He began to reign in 1446 and 

Canseway. This province is the chief was killed by his aon In 14S9. 

seat of the Irish Imen manufacture, and TTIv^-rsfnTi <fll'ver-stun, locally pr<^ 

ahipbnllding is actively carried on at Bel- W^"'"''"" nounced Ite'tun), a seaport 

fast. Pop. 1,681,350. of England, ia Lancashire, about U 

TTIstrr T^itlV nf Armn *-^^ prin- mile from Morecambe Bay, to whicn 

ulsxer jung oi Arms, ^.jp^, \^^ (^^^ ^ ^ ^„^, ,j ^^^ j;- paper.ni|. 

aid of Ifeland, and of the order ot St. shoe-factor;, btast-furnaces, etc., and 

Patrick. This office was created in 1552. there is a smalt amount of ahipplng. 

Ultima Thulc tUppermost Thule), Pop. (1911) 9662. 

UlbllUH J.11U1C ^ ^^^^ gi^pij ,jj ^^, nivmiM (O-lis'sfe; in Greek, Odys- 
clent timei by the lahabilants ot South- *"-J'"'^'> teut), king of the Island of 
cm Europe to the remote rpgioos of Ithaca, was one of the Greek beroea 
tbfe nnknown North. The Greek navi- who engaged in the war against Troy, 
gator Pytheas (who probably lived In In returning to bis own country after 
tbe latter part ot the fourth century the siege he visited the country of tbe 
B.C.) made a voyage along the coast of Lotophagl in N. Africa, the Cyclopes in 
Britain and wrote an account of what he Sicily (see Polj/phenut) , the island of 
learned about the Shetland end Orkney ^^lus, king of the winds, reached tbe 
Islands and possibly the n. mainland Island JGtea, where Circe changed 
calling tbe region Tbule. The name be- (temporarily) bis companions into pigs; 
came vague in its application, especially visited the Infernal regions, where he 
under the form Ultima Tbule. Norway, consulted the soothsayer Tiresias how to 
Ireland, etc., bore the title in turn; and return to his country; passM in safety 
many strange superstitions were current the coast of the Sirens, and the dangers 
■■__ .1.. „j._ ^j Scylla and Charybdls: remained for 



TTIfiTnatnTTi (ul-ti-ma'tum), any final seven yeara with the nymph Calypso 

UltimaiUm ^^^^^i ^^ gtatement of after losing all his men; and at laat, 

conditions; especially, in diplomatic ne- after an absence of twenty yea 

gotlatlons, the final terms of the one turned to Ithaca. Here he tou 



' proposal or statement of after losing a 

conditions; especially, in diplomatic ne- after an absence of twenty ■ 

gotlatlons, the final terms of tbe one turned to Ithaca. Here he i 

partT, tbe rejection of which often in- palace occupied and his substance wasted 

volvea an Immediate rupture of diplo- Dy suitors for tbe hand of bis wife 

matic reladona and a declaration of war. Penelope, but with the aid of his ton 

TntT-a-maT'in* (ul ■ tra - ma - rGn'), a Telemachus he put them to death. He 

Uitramaxinc beg^Kij g^d durable lived about sixteen years rrtor his r^. 

:, a color formed ot the tarn. These ' 

_ lapla laiuli. This sub- tbe subject o 

stance is much valued by peinters, on TTnilj^la 

account of tbe beauty and permanence ' 

of Ita color, both for oil and water paint- TTmliel (amlwl). In botany, a variety 

^ Artificial ultrunarine la prepared v"^*"" ot inflorescesce wblcb consist! 



ITmbellifeTS tTnoial Letters 

r of pedicel* or flower-stalka, TTnihrvllft (nm-brel'la) , a porUbls 

I Id fenrth, snrlnflng from > Wiuuicu* ^^^ screen, or canopj 

Dter. with tbe bloMotns on wbicb opens &nd folda, carried In the 



their ■nnunitB fonuitts a Uvel or ronnded liuid for ehelterinc tbe peraoD. 

brella tiad Its origin in tbe E»Mt in *en 
where it was (and ■till 




ia) regarded aa an emblem oC rojaltj 
or a mark of diatinctioo ; but ai a de- 
tente from the rain it was not osed in 
the Weat till early in tbe elghteentb 

TTTnTirMlft.hirH ^ South Americao 

omitut) allied to the crowa, remarkable 
for the crest of blue-black featbeni risini 
from the head and curving towards the 
end of the beak, which it nearly reaches. 
Another loos in ft of feathers hangs 
down from the breaat. 

UmkreUa-trM, i^T.'S'S,i!S 

. M. umbrtUa sod U. tripetala, from the 

tJmlwIs of Bamlock. form and poiition of the leaTea. The 

same name is given to Pandinua odora- 
mrface. When a number of such nm- (twimw, the Krew-plne. 
beU are combined in the same way we TJmbna iuraT"'-*)! " ^ ^i'."'""^."' 
have a compound umbel, the smaller um- It"'?, on the Adriatic, which 

bels being called partial unbeU. derive* its appellation from the Um- 

TTTnh»11if»T» <um-bei-ifer-«), an e«- bnans, by whom it was inhabited in 
uuiucuuciB. tgngjyg anij important ancient times. It now forms tbe prov- 
nat. order of plants, the flowers of lo« °f Penigia- The Umbrisns were an 
which are almost always in regular com- ancient j>eopIe who spoke a language akin 



pound nmbels. Tbe plants of this order to the Latin. Bee EuptbxTte Table*, 

are natives chiefly of the northern parts Umlftllt ('I™"'"'!), m philology, tu. 

of the northern hemisphere, and nearly ""*""" change of a vowel in one ajl- 

all berba with Hstular furrowed stems labia through tbe Induence of one of 

and divided leaves; the fruit consists the vowels a, i, « in the syllable in- 

of two Indehiscent ridged carpels united mediately following — a common feature 

by a commisHure. Some are very poi- in several of the Teutonic tongues, 

sonous, as hemlock and certain others; TTniDire (um'plr), a person to whose 
others are escuIentB, as celery, carrots, '^ sole decision a matter in dis- 

Bnd psrsnipe : many yield aromatics, as pute between two parties is referred, 

caraway, coriander, dill, anise; a few SpeclBcally, in law, a third person to 

secrete a fcetid gnm-resln, much nsed in whom the dispute is referred for dedaiiHi 

medicine, as asafetida, galbanom, opop- when, tn an arbitration, the arbitaaton 

anai and sagapenum. do not agree. 

Umber ("■?>*'>. « well-known min- Umritsir. 8eelmr.t«r. 
** eral pigment, of an olive-brown 

color in its raw state, but much redder TTnalasIca (B-na-laakft), one of the 

when burnt. It occurs either naturally """*'•''"■'* largest of the Aleutian 

in veins and beds, or is prepared artificf- Islands (which see), being 75 miles long, 

ally from various admixtures. Tbe and 20 miles at its extreme breadth. 

commcreial varieties are known as On it there are a number of volcanoes. 

Turkey umber, raw and burnt, and Eng- TTnaTl i5'''f*' ' bp«i*» "^ ^'ot"- »«• 

tish umber, the latter being an artificial **""" Slolh. 

ocbrey admixture. TTncaria, (im-kinj). a ^cbub of 

nwiKilinna (um-bil'i-kns). See St- "»^«*»^" planta. See OanjeV 

UmDlllCTlS ;^, ^„j Placenta. TTncial letters ("n'shal). letter* of 

TTmbra (nm-bra), in astronomy, a U"C1" Ijeuers ^ ,^^^ ^.^ ^^^ j, 

viuuxa ^^j^ applied to the total ancient Latin and Greek maniiscripts. 

Hbadow of the earth or moon in an These letters were compounded between 

(vlipse, or to the dark coue projected the majuscule or capital and minuscule 

from a planet or Batellite on the side or small character, some of the tetters 

opposite to tbe sun. See Penumbra, "•" — "-- ' -" — ■ "— '-•'— 

£;dip«e. 



Uncle Sam TTiiE^ata 

naployed Id Latin MS8. u early aa th« TTnA^riBnruT Lucien Mabous, boian- 

tbinl or fourth century, but was seldom """ACiwuuu, j^^^ ^^^ ^^ jj^^ Watnl- 

used after the tentb. Btock, New Tork, in 1%3. He became 

irnftl^ Sam ^^ familiar name of th* professor of geology and botany in the 

UUOie sam, United 8Ute> BOvero- Iliioois Weeleyan rniveralty. and wrote 

ment. nied as John Bull !■ witb reBpect Our Native Fenu and ifoio Id Bludi/ 

to England. It Is an eitentioD of the Them, and other bolanical works. 

letter* XJ. S. (United Stales), printed TT'nflp'rannfpT the name giveo to in- 

or stamped on the government property, wiiuci wiivci, dividual marine in- 

It was firat used in Troy, New York, m surera. These persons were formerly 

1S12, when certain goods purchased for not permitted to enter into any Joint- 

the govemment and branded V. S., were stock action aa a company, but wrote 

officially Inspected by Samuel Wilson, under policies of insurance with the 

whose local nickname was Uncle Sam. sums for whicb they severally bound 

The coincidence of initials suggested the themselves. The system still prevails 

application of the nickname in full to abroad, but there are also numerous 

the government. companies whose bniineaa It Is to grant 

TrnnnTifnTmnhV ( un-ka-for'ma-bl ), marine Insurances. The underwriters of 

UnOOniOrinaDIC \^ ,^la,v. a term Am^rirsn citiwi do not ponfine their 
applied to strata ' 

li. i.-i —1.1. ",0^ o, ,ne Bunjaceni 

character the sylphs or spirits of the 
air, and corresponding somewhat to 
the naiads of classical mytboli^y. Ac- 
cording to Paracelsus, when an undina 
married a mortal and bore a child she 
received a soul. One of these spirits la 
tbe heroine of a celebrated romance by 
De la Motte Fouqut 

trndnlatory Throry if fj-jt;"^ 

IcB, the theory which regards light an a 

Unoontonaabl* atnu. mode of motion generatM by molecular 

vibrations In the luminous aource, and 

«r ■uperjacent strata but have a dit- propagated by undulations in tbe subtle 

ferent line of direction or inclination, medium known as the etber, presumed to 

See also Conformable. pervade all space and to occupy tbe in- 

TTnitfinvi Bitbbmc. See Extreme tervals which separate the molecules or 

Uii\.iiuu, u,^f,fi^^ atoms of bodies. When these undula- 

Un A arirm-n -n A fl a i^ ma A tlons reach aod act On the nerves of our 

ndergTOUna KailrOaa, „„„ the? produce in us the sensation 

the name given before the Civil war to of light The only other theory of light 

a secret arrangement for helping slaves which can be opposed to this, and which 

to escape from the South, oy passing is Tariously called the corpuicular, emi»- 

them. from one biding place to another eion, or material tkeorv. supposes light 

until they reached Canada or other places to consist of material particles, emitted 

of safety. Large numbers gained their from the source, and projected In 

freedom in this way. through tbe aid of straight lines in all directions with a 

Hnlifllavery sympalhliers. velocity which continues UDiform at ali 

TTTii1aTalin4-.ii7li«a1 a form of water- distances, and is the same tor all in- 

UnaerSUOX-WUeU, ^j,^, j,Bvlng ■ tensities. The undulalory theory Is. 

number of Boat-boards disposed on Its clr- however, now universally adopted by 

i-umference, and turned round by the physicists. 

moving force of a stream of water acting TTnimlata (un«-gfl-ia ta), the nngu- 

on the float-boards at Ks lowest part &»«"••• i^te or hoofed quadrupeds. 

In this wheel the water acts entirely by forming the largest and most Important 

its momentum, its weight taking no part order of the mammalia. This order is 

In the effect. subdivided into (a) the section Peris- 

TT-n a ^YTunnA FB4irci8 BBKBr, au- sodactyhi, or odd-toed ungulates, whicb 

Unaerwooa, ^^^ j^^^ ^f EnBeld, includes the rhinoceros, the tapira, the 

Masaacbuaetts, in ia2&: died In 1804. horse and all Its allies; and 4b) the 

He wrote Handbook of American Liter- Artiodactyla. or even-toed, which com- 

•fvrv. Handbook of Englitk lAterature, prises tbe hippotamus, the pigs, and th« 

and some novels and biographies whole group of ruminants, including 



Tnited Greeks 



ow hu an estimated membenhip of Alabama, 1S19; Haine, 1820: UiaMori, 

bout 22,000. 1821; Arkansaa, 1836; UicMKan, 183T; 

Tnit^il nTa>*k-B are CbrutianH who Plorida, 1845; Teiaa, 184B; Iowa, 1846: 

fmLCaUTCCKX (.riginaUy belonged Wweonsin, 1848 ; California, IWO: lUn- 

a the Greek Chnrch, but wbom tbe Ro- neaoU, 1858; Oretoa, 1868; Eanaaa, 

lan Cburch baa auitad with her own 1861 : West Virgioia, 1863 ; Nevada, 

lembera on certain conditions. They re- 1864 ; Nebraska, 1867 ; Coloradi^ 1876 ; 

lin the ancient rite, the Greek languaie Nortb DakoU, 188&; South Dakota, 

uring iNvice, tbe strict Greek fasts, and 1889 ; Hnatana, 1889 : Washinnon, 

ke Lord's Supper under both forms, in 1889; Idaho, 1880; WromlnK, 1890: 

amnion with the old Greek Cburch. Utah, 1896; Oklahoma, 1907; Aliaona, 

rnited Kingdom. s« «h,.». "¥b."?.''„fe„""rbS!ft, ., c,™- 

Mted Presbyteriau Church, "'^iTSU'. S'J'ST^Cri'^ 

he name adopted by that Scottish ur^nixed as a lerritory in 1912) ; Ha- 

hnrch which was formed b; the union of waii (annexed, 1808; organiEed as terri- 

lie Secession Church Had the Relief tory. 1900). The Island possessions are 

Ihurcb in May, 1847. This church sd- the Philippines, Porto Rico and Guam 

eres to the theological doctrines taught (ceded by Spain, 1898), Tutuila (an- 

1 the Westminster Confession ot Faith neicd, 1899), Virgin Islands (purchased 

nd the Larger and Shorter Catechisms, from Denmark, 1917). 

'he system of church rovemment differs The population, exclusive of its out- 

rom that of the EstabUshed and Free lying portions, wdb, in 1920, 105,708,771 ; 

hurchea only in having no intermediate inclusive of Alaska, American Samoa, 

onrt between the presbyteries and the Guam, Hawuti, Panama Caual Zone, 

upreme court, the latter of which is Porto Rico, Philippine Islands, Virgin 

aUed a General Synod, and sits once a Islands of the United States, and those in 

ear. In tbe United States there are the militury and naval, etc., service 

bout 1000 churches ; 150,000 members, shroad, 117,857,509. The federation con- 

TnitafT fifnfoH {officially The United sists of 48 states, 3 territories, and 8 out- 

JUItea DMltca g,^^^, ^. Americo), lying iKHwesicii.ns. There are 3 cities of 

federal republic of North America, one over 1,000.000 iiopulation : New Tort, 
f the largest and most important coun- Chicago, Philarlelphln ; 9 over 500,000 
ries of the world, which occupies nearly and under 1.000,000 : Detroit, Cleveland, 
ne-half the total area of the continent St. Louih, BoKtnn, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, 
nd extends from the Atlantic to the Pa- Los Angeles, Sun Pranclsco, Buffalo, 
iflc oceans, and from the Mexican repub- Physical Ckaracturiatirx. — The United 
ic and Gulf of Mexico on the south to States is very diveraified in physical 
he Dominion of Canada on the north, aspect, soil and climate, exteniline, as it 
ts greatest length, from east to west, is does, from 25* to 49* k. latitude, and 
800 miles ; greatest breadth, north to from east to west over lowlands, plains, 
oath, 1600 miles ; area, 3,026,789 square plateaus and mountain ranges. It has 
liles, equal to more than three-fourths two broadly marked features, the Mis- 
hat of all Europe. In addition it pos- sissippi River, with its great valley, cross- 
esses the isolated territory of Alaska, ing it from north to south, and the wide 
90384 square miles in area, making Its elevation of the Rocky Mountsins. with 
Qtel extent nearly equal to that of Eu- its bordering nlainii and plateaus, foUow- 
ope. Later additions comprise the Phil- in^ the same direction farther went, ITie 
jpine Islands, Porto Rico, Hawaii. Vir- Mississippi Valley, covering about one- 
in IslandR, Guam, and Panama Canal half tbe area of the United States, com- 
bine, adding a further area of 132,883 prises in irs northern imrtion a prairie 
g. miles, the total area under the Ameri- r^on, largely treeless, in parts quite 
an flag being 3,760,556 so. miles. level, but geiiprally a rolling country. 

AdvHifion of 8tate». — The 13 original South of the MiHxouri and the Ohio its 

Itatea were New Hampshire, Massachu- surface la more varieil. there being numer- 

etts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New ous hilly tractn, while the level reaches 

Tork, Npw Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- are ofti-n swampy near the rivers. For- 

rare, Maryland, Virginia, North Caro- ests formerly covered this southern region 

ina. South Carolina, and Georgia. The somewhat Kenernlly, and considerable 

'her States were admitted under the con- tracts ot wmidlund remain, but fanning 

tituMon In the following order : Vermont, and grnaing taiids now occupy in great 

791; Kentucky. 1792; Tennessee, 1796; part the ancient forest area. 

>blo, 1802 ; Louisiana. 1812 ; Indiana, Passing eastward from this vast valley. 

816; Mississippi, 1817; Illinois, 1818; with its elevation varying from 700 feet 
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nt the head of nevlKatioD to fea level in 
the cooHt district, the Appnlifhiaii ruRion 
is reached, bortlerinp the Krent viiUey on 
the B, from New Eiigland to fieorEis nnd 
.UBbnmn. reachinR 621):! feet in Mt. \Vnsh- 
iiiKtnn, N. H., and ttTlO in Mt. Mitchell. 



' N. C. (Se« Appalachian Mo»ntaii%t.) 
From the eastern bate of tblB moaataln 
tjttem to the aea extends a coast plain, 
. Uirniw Id Maine, but wideains soutb- 
7 ward, with the exception of a narrow 
I belt at New York, and finally attaining a 
1 width of 200 miles In North Carolina. 
B It ia hilly in parts of New England, 
? but below New York presents a distinct 
J coaat region and a more elevated slope, 
B the latter southward becoming a somewhat 
1 abrupt terrace, rising from a tew hun- 
1 dred to more than a thoasand feet and 
' known as the ' Piedmont Plateau.' The 
; coastal region is seldom more than 100 
a feet In height, and has a sandy soil, 
S with extensive swamps In many places 
{ near the coasL The coastal plain ei- 

> lends from the Atlantic westward along 

1 the Quit border and in its South At- 
\ lantic portion extends far southward, 

2 forming the peuinBular State of Florida. 
1 In this are extensive swamps, which have 
J been partly reclaimed. Proceeding west- 
° ward from the Misslasippi River, the 
i land rises in a verv gentle slope until it 
s reaches the base ol the western plateau, 
i where elevations of 6000 and 6000 feet 
» sre attained. This region, known ns the 

> Great Plains, has a light raintall and 
* is not nearly so well adapted for agrlcul- 
j tare as the lower eastward region, but 
J it is covered with Qulritive grasi^es and 
1 forms extensive regions of pasturage, 
) the great grailng section of the couotrf. 
\ Westward still the foot-bills of the 
J mighty Hocky Mountain system appear, 
) (tor the characteristics of the latter see 
) Itockg Hounlaini.) Westward from this 
) reijion of lofty peaks and arid soil 

> Klreli'bes to the ocean the Pacific slope, 
' broken by mountain ranges which em- 

1 lirnce the Sierra Nevada and the Const 
) Kiinge, and including the Great Basin, 

2 n vast arid plalean, none of the drain- 
life of which reaches the sea. The Great 
Salt Lake is lU most extensive body of 
nnter, the relic of a supposed much more 
extensive lake of past ages, known to 
geologists as Lake Bonneville. From 
these mountains and phiteaus the land 
N lopes downward to the Pacific coast. 
In the northeast Puget Sound, a deep 
open channel of navigable water, ex- 
leuda far into the State of Washington. 
In southeast California Is another great 
depression, the Mohave Deeert, waterless, 
hut sinking in its deepest part to a depth 
of 200 feet below sea-level. 

A splendid system of drainage exists 



part of the broad surface 
of the republic, especially in its great cen- 
tral agricultural plain, which is crossed by 
the Mississippi through nenrly its whole 
width, while Its greal lateral affluents, the 



tTnited Statei United States 

linoarl uid Ohio, with their numerotu th« rainfall la abundant, bat not ei- 
imnchea, Katber up tbe greater part* ccsilve, and in the Miadadppl Talle; tbe 
t tbe water* of tbe east and weat, and raluj ar« mffldent In qnantltr and re^- 
arther wuth the Arkansas, Bed, and lar enouxb In dUtribntlon to aid every- 
' ! m •DcceMful agrimltnre. On 



<her streams povr their waters into the where In succesifal agricnlmre. 
reat central artery of drainage. Eaat- tbe Pacific slope, on the contra 
rard of the Appalacliian extend numer- rains come periodicallT, there i>ei 



central artery of drainage. East- tbe Pacific slope, on the contrarr, tbe 
of the Appalacliian extend numer- rains come periodicallT, there being wet 
shorter itreamB, the Connecticut, and dr; seasons, while within die Roc 



Indson, r«lawaTe, Susquehanna, Poto- Mountain system the rainfall is in gen- 

oac, James, Roanoke, SBvannah and era! ao deficient that Irrigation is neces- 

nrious others. Oa tbe FaclBc slope the larf to render agriculture remunerative, 

Iveta are of leuer sise, the mounlsins or even poaslble, In many sections. On 

Ivertlng much of the waterflow Into the coast of Waahinctou the snnaal fall 

□terior reservoirs, as In the Qreat ia in phices as high as 80 inches, while 



, while the lesser rainfall supplies In the mountain r«ions it is reduced t 
aller onsntlty of water. The Co- 14 Inchea or even less, and in the Cal: 
ambia, with the exception of Che Yukon, fornla Desert and Death Valley there 



f Alaska, is tbe largeat river of tha may be no rain for years at a time, 

ontinent flowing into tbe Pacific. In the arid and semlarld sections of the 

'bere are various smaller streams, tho west, irrigation, long practiced by the 

lost notable being the Colorado, famous people, has been taken in hand by tlie 

rom tbe frand canyon through wbich Kovemment, already witb the addition of 

t Bowe. Tills, however, renders it nn- large areas of very productive land to 

erviceable to mankind except in its low- tbe national resonrces and tbe promise of 

Bt section, where it ia proving of great millions of acres of fertile larm landa in 

alue as a source of Irrigation. A Che future. 

lotable feature of the water system of Flora. — The territory of the United 
he United Stales is the series of great States, when settlement Qrst began, was 
ike« which extend between the States covered in great part witb dense forests, 
nd eastern Canada, sending their watera a region of Bounahing woodland nnsnr- 
>y the channel of the St. Lawrence to passed in extent and value. But tbe 
he ocean, and forming an Interior com- needa of settlers led to the removal of 
lercisi waterway nowhere rivaled. vast acres of this woodland tor agri- 
Climate, — The great width of tha cultural purposes, and the demands for 
Inlted States from north to south and lumber of an increaaing populaCion bos 
ts diveraiBed topography ^ve it a great added Immenselv to this destructive 
ariety of climatic conditions, varying process, until wnat forests remain are 
rom semi-arctic to semi-tropic in tem- largely confined Co tbe mountains and 
eratares. The icy blasts (rom the great are insufficient to supply the growing 
orthwestem level of the continent find demand. The government bas recently 
belr wa^ aoutbward over tbe wide cen- undertaken Co conserve what remain 
ral plains with little interruption, to of those forests on the public lands. Tbe 
be Appalachians, which, in a measure, existing forests cover 660,000,000 acres 
ave the Atlantic States from tbeir Arctic or about one-fourth the area of tbe 
ifluence. Warm southern winds, en- United Stales. Mnch tbe larger part of 
iTing from tbe Gulf region, similarly this woodland belongs to private owners, 
lake their way over the valley, bring- but there are very extensive national 
ig snmmer temperatures, often of forests, and nearly 200,000.000 acres of 
ropic hesL This frequent variation of these have been withdrawn from settle- 
be winds between nortb and south ment and sale to be kept for the benefit 
lakes the climate of the east more of the whole community snd utilised (of 
srisble and with greater extremes of the preservation of tbe head-waters of 
;mperature than tbat of Che west, where streams. A forest service has been or- 
changes of temperature are much ganized for (be care of these large 
tular. In toe North Atlantic national forests and vigorous efforts are 
3 temperature frequently falls being made to prevent the decimating 

__ J, and in Minnesota it descends fires which have proven so destructive 

> as low as — 40°, but the dryness of In the past. The forest region of Che 

ae air renders such extremes easily country embraces a northern belt of 

earable, except when accompanied by pines, in which the white pine, one o( 

trong winds and 'blizzard' snows. In the noblest and most valuable to tbe 

be Middle AtlnnCic States the tempera- wood-worker of American treea, occupies 

ure at tlmee rises in summer to 100° or a conspicuous place. It has, however, 

ven above, but such extremes are rarely been very largely removed by wasteful 

[ long continuance. In this section and reckless forestry and tbe less valu- 
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ftble pines of the Sooth are In a meunra aheep, the so-called Rock; Mountain (Oat 
taking Ita place. Other northern trees la goat-like antelope), the wapiti or 
o[ conaldenible industrial value are the American «tag, the Vliginla deec, the pec- 
ntmce, hemlock, yellow cedar, larch, lin- eair. the cousar or puma, the black 
den, ash, maple, birch and elm. Some- and crluly bear, the panther, the 
what farther south range the hlckoriea prairie wolf, the raccoon and the beaver, 
and oaks, the cbeatnut. tulip tree, walnut. Among the birds are swans, wild tur- 
poplar, plane, beech, catalpa, chen? keys, wild geese, wild dacks, eagles, tqI- 
«nd other valoabie timber trees, some of tures, mocking and humming birds, etc. 
these extending as far goath as the Qulf Among the reptiles are the rattlesnake 
coast. The flora of the southern coast and other snakes, turtles and tortoises, 
regions is especially characteriied by aev- alligators, etc. The smaller animals in- 
'eral species of pine, the live oak, pal- elude the lynx, weasel, foxes of several 
metto, cypress and other spedes. The species, muskrat, marten, skunk, otter, 
Appalachian mountains are generally prsirie-dog, opossum, rabbit, poTcnplne, 
covered with thick forests and the lower numerous Bpecies of squirrels and gopherj 
Mississippi valley Is richly forested, and a large number of destructive ani- 
The prairie region of the northern half malsof the rat and mouse family. Among 
of this valley, ranging from western vraler animals there Is a great variety of 
Indiana to eastern Dakota, formerly fishes, many of them, as the cod. abad, 
mainly treeless, now contains mncb herring, salmon, mackerel, etc., highly e»- 
woodland, of recent planting, and the teemed for table use. Chief among ahell' 
great plains east of the Rocky moun- Gsh is the oyster, more abundant on the 
tains, where the woodland was of old Atlantic coast than anywhere else in the 
chiefly confined to the banks of streams, world and unequaled Id quality in any 
is becoming in a measure forested. The other country. Of crustaceans, the lob- 
vast mountain region of the west is ster comes first, of a species aulte distinct 
richly covered with woodland, especially from that of Europe. As for domestic 
on the coast ranges, where grows ooe of animals there are none of American 
the densest and loftiest forests on (he origin, all the animals of Geld and house- 
globe. This Pscific region has a char- hold having been brought from Europe. 
BCteristic flora of its own, iaixel): com- It is the seme with Ihe poultry yard, with 
posed of coniferous woods ana yielding the exception o( Ihe turkey and some 
the tallest masts and GneaC spars to b« species of swimming birds. 
anywhere obtained. Noblest among MinvraU. — The mineral resources of 
these trees in the north is the great the United States are enormous in anp- 
Dsuglas Gr. and in the south the splen- ply and exceedingly varied in kind, be- 
dld redwood of the California coast ing In some respects bevond rival rr. 
range and the giant sequoias of the Very much of this wealth is centered id 
Sierra Nevada, the most stupendous the Rocky Mountain region and the 
trees of the earth. The minor flora Paciflc coast states, but this does not 
of the country embraces a large variety apply to the highly valuable stores of 
of fmit trees and berries, with plants of coal, petroleum, natural gas and iron, 
economic value for various purposes, which are very largely developed !n Ihe 
The pines o( the south have a utility Appalachian region and the Middle 
separate from that of timber purposes. West The Appalachian coal Geids em- 
yielding large quantities of tar, turpen- brace an area of over S9,000 square 
tine, rosin, and similar products, known miles, including the small but richly pro- 
collectlvely as 'naval stores.' In many ductive anthracite region of Penn- 
mral districts the foreats supply the sylvanla. In addition there are atiout 
principal fuel used. Feat is locally em- 125,000 square miles in Illinois, Mia- 

tloyed as fuel, and in some of the tree- souri and other Mississippi valley States. 
«s districts hay, straw, and Gaz are Petroleum, at first obtained only in 
burned for domestic puriHtses, lugeniona Pennsylvania, has been found abundanlly 
inventions having rendered sucn ma- elsewhere, and extends to Texas and the 
terlals useful for this purpose. California coast, where it occurs in large 
Fonna, — The fauna of the United quantity. Iron ores abound in many sec- 
States, like ita flora, is very varied, in- tlons, being very rich in Pennsylvania, 
clnding many species found in foreign West Virginia, Tennessee, Alabama, 
lands, and some which are exclusively Wisconsia. Minnesota, Missouri and 
American. Among wild animals are the several other States. Copper is un- 
lison or bufFalo, now almost extinct in equaled in quantity, the United States 
a wild stale, the moose or American elk, supplying over five-etghlbs of the world's 
the caribou, or reindeer, the prong-horned product. Its great Geids are in Ariiona, 
utelope, the blg-faom or Bocky Mountain Slontana, Michigan, Utah and Call- 
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es in tbew metals are CaliFornia. sad CiKcade raogeR, an immetise i 

rado, Nevada, Bad the territory of embraciai abojt one-lhird of tbe wbole 

kn, la sold; and Montana, Colorado, country. It includeM the States of Ari- 

ida, Utah, Idabo and AriioDa in lona, New Mexico, Nevada, Dtab, 

r. Otber n eta la In wbich thia Wyomiag, Montana, moat of Colorado, 

try u rich are lead and line. Tin and aouthem California, a larre part of 

is abundant but in unworkable con- Oregon, Idaho and Texas, and parts of 

n, and tbere are minor yields of the Dakotas, Nebraska and Kansas. A 

■1, platlDum, mereury, antimony, etc. large part of tbis great region is grass- 

*" Bocky Mountain region ai« vast covered and yields food to immense ber'~ 

I of llgnitic coaJ, hitherto little of cattle and sheep. Much of it also m 



be Bocky Mountain region ai« vast covered and yields food to immense berds 

sits of llgnitic coal, hitherto little of cattle and shee ••'•>-' 

, but now becomine available, and yet be rendered f 

ate yeara exceedingly valuable coal there is a great e 

sits Dave been found in Alaska, not lo which Irrigation cannot be applied- 

ivorked. Copper U also abundant In Of American crops tbe two distinctive 

territory. Aside from tbe minerals ones are cotton and Indian com, of each 
lioned ere many others of economic of which the United States prodacei 
i, including salt, borax, limestone, much more than all the rest of the 
lie, tulpbur, cement, etc. Ueolog- world combined. Moat of the cotton 
f the United States possesses ex- goods of tbe world are woven from 
lee of all the formations, and is rich American cotton. The com, however, is 
' in fossils of the primary and tbe very largely consumed at home, especially 
' periods. It is especially notable for the feeding of live stock, the hog- 
its abundance of vertebrate remains harvest being largely dependent upon it. 
he geologic strata ranging from tbe Wheat Is another product of great im- 
[lian to the Quaternary, Including tbe portance, the crop of the United States 
Qlic dinoaaurs of the Jurassic and having long been tbe largest in tbe 
iceous epochs, the Dying reptiles and world. Russia in Europe Is now a close 
led birds of the Cretaceous, and tbe rival, but all other countries are far snr- 
lly varied mammals of the Tertiary passed. Tbere are also large crops of 

Among the latter are several types hay and oata, tbe Qve named being the 

le life nistory of the horse, and in leading crops of the country. Other 

time the horse itself. There are products of great importance are pota- 

giant edentates, allied to the more toes, tobacco, sugar, and rice. In 1910 

it ones of South America; and the the com crop reached tbe vast total of 

moth and mastodon, relatives of the over 3,000,000.000 bushels, the wheat 

lant, all of which appear to have ei- crop nearly 700,000,000 bushels, tbe oat 

in recent geologic times. These are crop 1,100.000,000 bushels, the cotton 

more notable among a multitude of supply (1911) 12,132,332 bales, the total 

I forms value of all farm crops Increased from 

•ricultvre.— It Is estimated that tbe $5,000,000,000 In 1900 to about (9.000,- 

le lands of tbe United Stales exceed 000.000 in 1911. Other cereals grown 

lllou and a quarter square miles in are I7e. barley, and buckwheat, and com- 

. of which over 870,000 square miles mon farm products Include sweet potatoes, 

occupied as farms in 1910, about flax, hops and peanuts, each largely 

KKI square miles consisting of im- grown. No other part of the world is 

!d lands. Considerable additions so rich in fruits, alike In quantity and 

been made to this area within tbe variety. Very important among these are 

decade, irrigation in the west hav- tbe apple, peach and pear. Plums, apri- 

irought under cultivation large areas cots, dierriea and grapes are produced 

deemed hopelessly arid. The basin abundantly, and a considerable variety of 

be Missiesippi. the Pacific coast berriea and nuts are grown. The grape 

I, and tbe valley of (he Red River is an important crop in many parta of 

le north vie with each other In ter- the east, and especially so in California, 

, and other highly productive lands and much wine is made. To tbe tem- 

those of the Gulf coast, the region perate products must be added those of 

ling into tbe Great Edkes, and the semitroplcs, the orange, lemon, olive, 

I of that east of the Appalachian Eg and almond, abundant in California, 

itains. Westward, however, is a and tbe orange and pineapple of Florida. 
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Live-stock. — The abundant com and 
hay crops of the United States and the 
?ery extensive grazing grounds of the 
region of prairies and plains give a great 
opportunity for the raising of live-stock. 
The leading cattle-breeding State is 
Texao; sheep-raising is most extensive on 
the elevated plains east of the Rocky 
Mountains and on the Pacific slope; 
horses and mules are bred in great num- 
bers in Missouri, Kentucky and Tennes- 
see, while hogs are raised in all the corn- 
growing States of the Central and South- 
ern section. Slaughtering and beef and 
pork-packing are carried on very exten- 
sively in Chicago, and various other cities 
of the Middle West. The dairying in- 
dustry of the country is very large and 
immense quantities of butter and several 
varieties of cheese are made. 

Manufactures. — The United States has 
l)ecome the foremost manufacturing 
country in the world, its supplies of coal 
and iron exceeding those of any other 
ciuarter of the globe, while the industry, 
inventive genius and enterprise of the 
people and the rapid development of fa- 
cilities 107 transportation helped to ad- 
vance the material interests of the coun- 
try throughout the nineteenth century, 
and have given unquestioned industrial 
supremacy In the twentieth. Among the 
greatly varied manufacturing industries 
that of textiles stands high, the cotton and 
woolen manufacture being very flourish- 
ing, while in silk manufacture this coun- 
try is becoming a rival of France. Knit 
goods are largely produced, while the pro- 
duction of ready-made clothing is a very 
active industry. Iron and steel produc- 
tion has reached a very high level, sur- 
passing that of any other country, while 
the manufacture of iron and steel wares 
is most varied and abundant Chief 
among these industries are the production 
of building steel, iron bridges, railroad 
iron and steel, locomotives, armor for 
steel-clad battleships, fire-arms, steel cars 
and machine-shop products in general. 
Other great fields of manufacture are 
those of electrical appliances, automobiles, 
agricultural implements, tin-plate, leather, 
boots and shoes, pai»er (the pulp for 
which consumes whole forests), pottery, 
furniture, flour, beet-sugar, beer, lumber- 
products and many others. As for the 
smaller industries, they are innumerable. 
The value of manufactured goods has 

frown from $5,300,000,000 in 1880 to 
20,600,000,000 in 1910. 
Commerce and Transportation. — The 
commerce of the United States has vied 
with its manufactures in development. 
Transportation has been provided with 
extraordinary rapidity. For internal 



commerce the navigable inland waters of 
the country have been of immense value, 
in view of the fact that steam transpor- 
tation was established upon them early 
in the history of the republic. Canals 
were early provided to add to the facili- 
ties in this direction, chief among these 
being the Erie Canal, from Buffalo to 
Albany, which for the greater part of 
a century has been a valuable carrier ob 
freight. But railroad development ha9 
largely replaced that by water in the in- 
land commerce of the country. This 
began in 1830 with 23 miles of track. 
In 1900, seventy years later, it had 
crown to 194,334 miles. In 1912 it 
had reached nearly 250,000 miles, far 
surpassing in length that of any other 
country, and equaling that of all Europe. 
The foreign trade of the country has 
grown to great proportions, though it is 
much surpassed by the internal commerce. 
In the last century the great bulk of it 
consisted of agricultural products and 
meats, cotton being a leading article of 
export. Of recent years, however, this 
country has ceased to feed and clothe 
Europe to the extent of the past, the 
home demand having grown so greatly, 
especially for food stuffs, as to consume 
the great bulk of them, while several 
other countries are competing largely in 
wheat, and to a small extent in cotton. 
On the other hand the export of manu- 
factured goods has grown until now 
these form a very considerable part of 
the ffoods sent abroad. At the beginning 
of tne twentieth century the commerce 
of the United States was valued at about 
$2,500,000,000. In 1911 it reached a 
total of about $3,500,000,000. Of this 
much the greater part were exports, the 
balance of trade in its favor being in 
1900 about S500,000,000. It has de- 
creased somewhat since then, but is still 
a notable amount. About two-thirds of 
the exports go to Europe, half this 
amount going to the British Isles. The 
bulk of the British purchases consists of 
cotton and food-stuffs. The exports of 
manufactured goods embrace iron and 
steel wares, leather, tobacco, oils, agri- 
cultural implements, copper manunic- 
tures, cotton goods, leather, wood prod- 
ucts, etc. The imports include chemicals, 
cotton goods, fibers, fruits, furs, hidfis 
and skins, wool, tin-plate, India rubber, 
jewelry, silk goods, coffee, sugar, tea, 
tropical fruits and various other wares. 

Oovemment. — The government of the 
United States is a federal republic based 
on the constitution of 1787, drawn up 
by delegates from the thirteen original 
States, and subsequently amended. The 
constitution and modes of administration 
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of tba Indlvldiuil 8Ut«B bear & cIom n- IntonUtt mibJcctB of controTeny and 
•emblmnce to e«cb other ud to tho na* b«a Uie power of InTalldAtlnf the eaact' 
tional fOTemmeat Each State main- menta of Confrete, if It decides that they 
taini iti iudepeodence, Bjid bj meani of tie not in coBtormltr with the Coiutltii- 
a State legiilature and executive (voted tlon. (See mcceediac article on VniUi 
in a Kovemor) has complete manag*- BMm, PoKUcal D9e«togmntt of Me.t 
ment of Its own affaire. The combiDed The fovenunenta of the Statea are baaed 
Statra have one lupreirf leBlelature, on a limilar principle, each having It* 
which takes the name of ConirMe, and Hapreme Court, the decisiona of which 
conslata of a Senate and a Houm of are final on a conat]tntional queatlon. 
Repreaentatlves. The Senate conHlata The Conatltutlou can be amended only by 
•f two members from eacb State elected a vote In favor of tbe proposed amend- 
by its citispOB for bLi ;eara, one-tbird ment of two-thirds of each House, and 
of tbe whole bod; beinj: renewable Bubsegnentlr by the acceptance of three- 
bienniallf . Tbe House of Representa- fourths of the States ; or br the calllnf 
tlves conaiBts of members chosen for two of a constitutlooal convention on tbe de- 
reare by the people of the several States, mand of two-tbirds of tbe States, with 
In Qumbers proportioned to their popula- ratifying canventiouB in three-foartha of 
tlon as ascertained by the decennial tbe States. Wbite each State Is cuar> 
censns. Tbe bead of the executive power anteed a republican form of government, 
of the government is a President, elected Bod In general their governments are 
by the people and holdinr bis office for based on tbe same principle aa that of 
a term of four years, with a Vice-Presi- tbe national government, tbe territories, 
dent elected at tbe same time and for organized and unorganized, are under the 
the same term. Only persons bom in the direct control of Congress, the organized 
United States and who have reached the ones being represented in Congress by 
age of 36 yean are eligible to the nresi- a delegate, who has no vote, and having 
dency. TTie President 1b comma nder-in- legislatures elected by their people. 
chief of tbe army and navy and of the Financet. — Tbe public debt of the 
militia In tbe service of tbe Union. He United Statea reached its ultimate height 
has the power of a veto on all laws passed In 186S, as a result of tbe expenditure 
by Congress; but, notwithstanding bis for the Civil war, its amount on July 1 
veto, any bill may become a law on its of that year being $2,773,236,173. 
being afterwards pasBed by each House of Thirty years before tbe country had been 
Congress by a two-thirds vote. The Vice- out of debt and with an excess of funds 
President Is ex offcio President of tbe which It divided among Ibe several 
Senate. Tbe presidential Buccession is States: Arter tbe war tbe reduction of 
Gied by Chapter 4 of tbe acts of tbe this debt proceeded with marked rapidity. 
4Alh Congress, let session. In case of until by 1912 the interest-bearing debt 
tbe removal, death, resignation, or in- had decreased to tS^.349,390, and tbe 
ability of both the President and Vice- debt bearing no Interest to $383,409,246, 
President, then the Recretary of State making a total of (1346.848.636, In- 
ehall act as President till the disability eluding $1,851310 on wbicb interest bad 
of tbe President or ^' ice- President is re- ceased. As a result of tbe expenditure 
moved or a President is elected. If there for America's part in the World war, and 
be no Secretary of State, then the Secre- loans to Great Britain. France, and other 
tary of the Treasury will act : nod tbe co-belligerents, the public debt rose in 
remainder of tbe order of Buccesaion is; 1919 to over $24,000,000,000. War loans 
Secretary of War, Attorney-General, made bv the treasury included over 
PMtmaster-Oeneral, Secretary of the J4.000.000.000 to Great Britain : neariy 
Navy, Secretary of the Interior (the of- 13.000,000,000 to France ; $1,631,000,000 
fices of Secretary of Agriculture, Secre- to Italy, and loans to other countries, 
tary of Commerce, and Secretary of Army, — Tbe United States amw is 
Labor, were created after tbe passage of based on the principle of that of Great 
the act). By tbe 15th amendment to tbe Britain, being recruited by Tolnntary 
Constitution neither race nor color af- enlistment only, not by conscription ana 
fects tbe rights of citiieos, though un- forced military service of all aole-bodled 
taxed Indians and Chinese are excluded men, as is generally the case in the na- 
from tbe franchise. The same is tbe case tions of Europe. Tbe islsud condition of 
with women except in ten states in which Great Britain and tbe strength of her 
they have full francbise and a number navy has removed the necessity of general 
of others in which they have a partial military duty, while tbe oceau which 
franchise. There is a third secUon of divide tbe United States from all other 
tlie government, the Judicial, consisting powerful nations have rendered a power- 
of a Supreme Court, wblcb deals with ful army in this countr; In times of peao* 
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nnnecessary, a strong navy being de- 
pended upon for protection. As a result 
the army has been generally restricted to 
the numbers re<iuisite for military police 
dvttft the keeping a great multitude of 
men und^r arms in times of peace in 
readiness for possible war being not 
considered requisite. This policy has al- 
ways preyailed, no more men being kept 
in the ranks than are deemed necessary to 
maintain internal order, the government 
relying upon the enlistment of volunteers 
in times of emergency. In 1790 the 
national army consisted of only 12(30 
men, under the command of the Presi- 
dent In 1861 its numbers had crown 
to 14,000. During the Civil war 2,039,- 
748 men were called into the ranks 
chiefly by voluntary enlistment, in some 
measure by conscription, or by bounties 
of from $300 to $1000 to each volunteer. 
After the war the army was disbanded 
with the exception of the number re- 
qiaired for peace service, and by an act 
of Congress of July 15. 1870, this num- 
ber was limited to 30,000 men. This 
number was subsequently increased dur- 
ing the century to about 60,000. The 
bnef war with Spain, in 1898, demanded 
a sudden enhancement of the army, which 
was readily accomplished by a call for 
volunteers. But the lack of careful 
supervision of this large body of raw 
soldiers was seriously felt, bad manage- 
ment resulting in the death of large 
numbers of them by disease. After the 
disbandment of this volunteer force the 
limit of strength^ of the regular army 
was fixed bv Secretary of War Root and 
General Miles at 77,284 men, in accord- 
ance with General Miles's proposition of 
one soldier for every thousand inhabitants. 
The length of service was fixed at five 
years. The need of a more scientific 
management of the military establish- 
ment was seriously felt, and by a bill 
of February 14, 1903, the office of Lieu- 
tenant-General commapding was dropped 
and a staff corps of eminent officers, ap- 
pointed by the President, was adopted. 
In accordance with the policy pursued 
in European army organizations. Under 
laws passed in 1901, 1907 and 1908 the 
army comprised 30 regiments of infantry, 
15 of cavalry, 6 of neld artillery and a 
coast artillery corps, with a Porto Rico 
regiment of infantr:^ and a considerable 
force in the Philipi^ines. The total 
strength of the army m 1913 was about 
87,000. By the National Defense Act of 
June 3, 1916, the peace strength was in- 
creased to 265,766. After the entrance of 
the United States into the European war 
(1917) the army, augmented b^ voluntary 
enlistments, by the great National Army 



of drafted men (see Conscription), and 
by the addition of the National Cruard, 
grew to enormous proportions. On No- 
vember 11, 1918, the strength of the U. S. 
Army was about 3,665,000 men. The 
total casualties in the army amounted to 
285,830, including 80,140 who made the 
supreme sacrifice. Demobilization reduced 
the strength by December, 1919, to about 
400,000. In June, 1920, (Jongress author- 
ized the reorganization of the army on the 
basis of 280,000 men. In Februarv^ 1921. 
the strength was reduced to 175,000 men. 
Navy, — The United States has the 
credit of first demonstrating the advan- 
tage of an ironclad navy, this being done 
in the Civil war by both sides engaged. 
Britain and France had already built 
ironclads, but the first battle between 
ships thus protected was the memorable 
confiict in Hampton Roads, in 1862, be- 
tween the Monitor and Merrimac, The 
wooden ships of the older navy, previously 
attacked by the Merrimac, proved hope- 
lessly feeble before this powerful antag- 
onist and were put out of service with 
startling suddenness, and only her encoun- 
ter with the Monitor checked the Merrir 
mac in her career of destruction. The 
lesson thus taught was quickly taken 
advantage of in Europe, where a rivalry 
in buildmg iron- and steelclad war-vessels 
begun which has continued without in« 
terruption to the present day. But the 
United States was very slow in putting 
into practice the lesson it had taught 
Resting secure in its thousands of miles 
of ocean boundary, it let twenty years 
pass before it awakened to the advisabil- 
ity of preparing for possible naval war. 
In 1882 there were 140 vessels on the 
navy list, but of these 25 were mere tugs* 
while a large number of the others were 
antiquated and useless. Shortly after 
this the government aroused to the need 
of possessing a modern naval establish- 
ment, and began the construction of the 
powerful navy it has since possessed. Its 
long negligence left to the European na- 
tions the task of experimenting in the new 
system of war-vessel construction, and 
gave it the important advantage of par-/ 
ticipating without cost in lessons learned^ 
^ by a long-continued practical study of the 
new system in Europe. At the period 
of the Spanish-American war a navy of 
fair strength for that date existed, one 
that with remarkable quickness put the 
weaker Spanish navy out of commission. 
Since then many war-vessels fitted to 
compete on equal terms with the strongest 
of tnose possessed by other nations have 
been built, and in 1912 the United States 
had, built and building, 28 battleships of 
recent type with 9 of older type, 12 first- 
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cUm Armored cruiser*, and & considerable Brltlih diiponeawd the Datcb on Mad- 
BOniber of wcoad and Uilrd-daM cmbwn, hattan Islaad^Dd naiiied the Mttlement 
BOnltort, cunboaU. torpedo boats, deatroy- New York. The Snt effort at a udEod 
era and KubmarlneK. At the tK-Rinnini; of of tbe coloniet was in 16<8, when tbe 
the Euroiiean war the Unilnl Stnlnx Nhv; aettiemeiKa in Maoachuaelts, Connecti- 
ranked ttird HmnnR niitiimh. (ireiit Brit- (^ut and New Hampshire formed a con- 
aiti surpanniie it cuiHiikrabl.v iiii<i tier- fpderao; for mutual protection called 
many Hlishtly in iiiimher and HtrciiKth of 'The United Colonies of New England.' 
shipa. Witli tlie Hiirrcnder <if the licrman The growth of the coloDie* was at- 
fleet, tbe United Statm tmik tipc<>n<l iiIhcc tended by owaslonal wariike relation*, 

.. _. _... . _.._ ipiip ^1, g jjj,( ^jjij ^.jjjj jijg Indiana, but betweo) 

K durinc the Europeanaof different natlona. There 

__ — ncliiding was war on leveral occasions between the 

9 battleahipB, 70 destroyem. 20 Hubmarinca EneliBb of South CaTollna and fieor^ia 
and 120 submarine cbascrH. The number and tbe BpaniBh of Florida, and tbre« 
of men and women in the navni service at suceesBive wars broke out between tbe 
the close of the war wnx 407.000: bofnre Brilisb of tbe North and the French 
tbe war tbe total peTKoiiiiel wn» 611.000. of Canada, In 1688, 1702 and 1744. 
(See Vavy, United >iliitcs.) These were hostilities between the colo- 

BMorv. — Tbe territory now occupied nislB arisbis from wan in Europe, bat 
br the United Stairs of America, thouKb In 1754 a more important war b«ua 
it appears to have been visited on its due to rivalrv between tbe colonists 
n. E. coast by Norse oavieators sboiit the IhcDiKelres, and which in tarn gave riaa 
year 1000, continued the sole ponsefi- to an l!:uropean war. This, known as 
alon of numerous tribes of Indians till the French and Indian war, continoed 
tbe rediscovery of America by Colum- until 1763. its origin being an effort ol 
bus in 1402. In 14S8 an English ei- the French to take posseaaion of tbrt 
pedition, under tbe command of Sebas- Ohio Valley and the determination ai 
(Jan Cabot, explored the east coast of the British colonints to prevent this. 
America, from Labrador to Virghila, It* seven years' continuance whs attendeU 
perhaps to Florida. In 1613 Joan Ponce by mrying fortunes of war, the Frencli 
de Leon landed in tbe Florida peulneula, at firat generally snccessful, the Britlab 
nnd explored a portion of that region In Anally everywhere victorious. Qoebec, thu 
a romantic search for tbe Fountain o( capital and military strongbold of Can- 
Toatb. In 1539-1542 Ferdinand de Soto ada, being Gnally taken. The result 
led a Spanish expedition from the coast was disastrous to France, which was 
of Florida across Alabama, and dis- obliged to surrender Its possession* in 
covered tbe Mississippi river. In 1584- Canada to Great Britain. Its territorr 
158S Sir Walter Raleigh sent two ex- west of tbe Mississippi wa* transferred 
pedition* to the coast of North Carolina to Spain. Tbe close of this war was 
and vainly attempted to form settlements soon fallowed by discontent on the part 
«n Roanoke Island. A Spanish settle- of tbe colonists with their treatment by 
ment was made at St. Augustine, Florida, the British government. In 1701 the 
in 15ffi. The first successful Englisb enforcement against smuggler* of the op- 
aettlement was that planted at James- pressive Navigation laws, by the use of 
town, Virginia, in 1Ij07. In lOOS the general search warrant* which gave the 
Dutch explored the Hudson River, and custonie officials the right to enter and 
•ome years later began a settlement on search any domicile, caused a strong- 
Manhattan Island, New York harbor, excitement against the English sovem- 
Plymontb, Massachusetts, was settled by ment, especially in Boston. Parliament 
■be Pilgrims, members of a persecuted also resolved to increase the revenue by 
religioQB sect, in 1G20, and MnssHchu- a general stamp-duty througb all tbe 
setts Bay by the Puritans, anntiier sect, American colonies. Accordingly, the 
in 1628 and 1630. Later settlements Stamp Act of 17G5 was passed: but this, 
were those of Connecticut, In 1633; afler oppoBition, wa* repealed next year, 
Ma^laud, In 1634; Rhode Island, in Britain still L-laiming, however, its right 
1636; Carolina in iwa and KmO; to tax. In aroordance with tbis claim 
Pennsylvania in 1682, and (ieorgia in a duly, in 1767, was imposed upon tea, 
1738. Meanwhile tbe French from paper, glass, etc. ; hut the colonial op> 
Canada, under La Salle and others, iiail position was such that three year* later 
explored the Great Lakes and the .Missis- liie duties were sit repealed except the 
■Ippl, aitd settlements bad been iTiR'le one upon tea. To sncn a pass had the 
at points in Illinois and along the Mis^lx- opposition aow come that in 1773, when 
■Ippi. while Mobile was founded in \'M1 British snips loaded with tea attempted 
«iid New Orleans \a 1718. In IfitH :he to effeit a landing in tbe port of Boston 
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a number of the inhabitants, disguised 
as Indians, seized them and threw their 
targoes into the sea. In punishment of 
this, parliament passed the Boston Port 
Bill, which declared that port closed to 
all comiierce, and transferred the seat 
of colon al government to Salem. This 
caused much sufifering in Boston and 
from thi& time it became to many evident 
that a co\>flict wa6 inevitable. This be- 
'an in April, 1775, when a British force, 
sent fro!c £>)8ton to destroy the mili- 
tary store? at Concord, fired upon the 
colonists at Lexington, and was subse- 
quently attacked and forced to retreat. 
Before the end of April the British gov- 
ernor and army were besieged in Boston 
by a revolutionary force of 20,000 men ; 
cbe northern fortresses of Ticonderoga 
and Crown Point were seized ; and a Con- 
tinental Congress which assembled at 
Philadelphia took measures to equip an 
irmy and navy, with George Washington, 
who had won fame in the French and 
Indian war, as commander-in-chief. On 
June 17 the British attacked the in- 
trenched i)08ition of the colonists on 
Bunker Hill, which commanded Boston 
harbor^ ana captured it with great loss 
to their troops. In the following year 
they were forced to evacuate the city 
and retreat to Halifax. This success 
encouraged the colonists in their resist- 
ance, and it was declared by the thir- 
teen States assembled in Congress that 
* The United Colonies are, and ought 
to be, free and independent States; that 
their political connection with Qreat 
Britain is, and ought to be, dissolved.' 
This resolution was embodied in a 
declaration of independence, drawn ap 
by Jefferson and adopted July 4, 177b. 
The British government now sent an 
army against the colonists under the 
command of Sir William Howe, and in 
a battle on Long Island (August, 1776) 
Washington was defeated and obliged to 
abandon New York. He retreated 
through New Jersey and crossed the 
Delaware, but later in the year won a 
victory at Trenton, New Jersey, which 
enabled him to establish himself in that 
State and threaten New York. In 1777 
the British invaded Pennsylvania by way 
of Chesapeake Bay, defeated Washing- 
ton on the Brandywine and captured 
Philadelphia. Fortune, however, favored 
the Americans in the north, where Gen- 
eral Gates at Stillwater defeated General 
Burgoyne, his whole army being forced 
to surrender. This event led to a treaty 
with France in 1778, and subsequently 
Spain and Holland ^ave support to the 
Americans. The British army now left 
Philadelphia and the conflict was trans- 
l.V-10 



ferred to the South. Here it was prose- 
cuted with varying fortunes, but in 1781 
the surrender of Lord Cornwallis with his 
army at York town to a combined Frenck 
and American force under Rochambeau 
and Washington, virtually terminated the 
war. On September 3, 1788, Great 
Britain formally recognized the independ- 
ence of the United States by a treaty of 
peace signed at Paris. The new-formed 
States, however, were very imperfectly 
united, and in 1787 a convention met at 
Philadelphia and after four months* de- 
liberation framed a Constitution. This 
Constitution, which remains the basis of 
the government, came into operation in . 
March, 1789, and on A^ril 30 Washing- 
ton became the first president. The Con* 
gress appointed by the thirteen States 
then proceeded to impose duties, estab- 
lish a federal judiciary, organize the 
executive administration, fund the debt 
of the United States, and establish a 
national bank. In 1792 Washington 
was unanimously reelected president, but 
in 1796 he refused to be elected for a 
third term. During his administration 
the States of Vermont, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee were admitted into the Union. 
John Adams was elected second presi- 
dent, and it was while he held office 
that the hostile demeanor of France led to 
a brief naval war in which all the success 
lay with the United States. Id 1800 
the seat of government was transrerred 
from Philadelphia, which had been the 
capital, to Washington, and in 1803, un- 
der President Jefferson the territory of 
the new Union was immensely added to 
by the purchase from France of Louisi- 
ana^ the great region between the Mis- 
sissippi and the Rocky Mountains. A 
new source of hostility to Great Britain 
soon arose from her claim to the alle- 
giance of American naturalized subjects 
and the right to search American vessels 
for British seamen. In 1807 the Brit- 
ish frigate Leopard overhauled the United 
States frigate Chesapeake^ near the en- 
trance to Chesapeake Bay, compelled her 
to surrender, and took off four of her men. 
Reparation was asked in vain; some time 
later all trade with France and England 
was prohibited by Act of Congress, and in 
June, 1812, war was declared against 
Great Britain. This lasted until the end 
of 1814, the armies having varying suc- 
cess upon land, but the Americans win- 
ning a brilliant series of naval victories. 
The final event in the war was Jackson's 
victory over the British at New Orleans, 
fought after the treaty of peace had 
been signed. After this the chief his- 
torical events were the wars against the 
southern Jadian tribes and the acqalsi* 
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trine.' was Ibt interveDtiOD of the Freai- the Prtddent, tcndint to control the 
dent in a coDtroversy between Great operatioiu o( railroads and otliec corpor- 
Britain aad Venetuela in regard to ationa. In 19(H KooKTclt naa elected 
bouDdar? questions. Cleveland went so lo Ibe presidencj, and during tbl« term 
far as to tbreaten forcible intervenlion instituted a number of reform movements, 
if Venezuela waa despoiled of an; of its bills being passed tu regulale freight 
rightful territory, and demanded a set- obarges on railroads, to prevent the evil 
tiement b; arbitration. Tbia was finally of rebates In freixht charges, to check 
grnnied and an amiable settlement unclean methods ot meat packing and 
reached. In 1806 William McKinley. tbe adulteration of food-stuSfs, and to in- 
Republican candidate, was elected to the vestlgate the great busineat corporations, 
presidency. Important events marked his several of wbicb proved to be nests of 
administration. An insurrection against fraud and corruption. Among tbe sen- 
Spain had broken out In Cuba, and tbe eral events was a Peace Conference held 
war there was attended by acta of bar- at Portsmouth, N. H.. at the instance 
barity against which the people of the of President Roosevelt, which brought 
United States vigorously protrated. The to an end the terrible war of 1004-1905 
battlesbip Maine, sent lo Havana harbor, between Russia and Japan. In ISOC 
was sunk by an explosion, nearly all on San Francisco was in great part destroyed 
board perishing. This untoward event led by a severe earthquake and snbRequeat 
to a declsralion of war and a brief period conflagration, causing a loas that elici- 
of hostilities succeeded, in which tbe taled large sympatbetic contributions 
United Stales was uniformly successful, from all parts of the country. Oklaboma 
Santiago, Cuba, was taken, after the Territory and the Indian Territory wero 
destruction of the Qeet guarding it, and united in 1906 and admitted lo tbe Union 
a similar capture and destructioa of a as a State, which was given tbe nama 
Spanish fleet look place at Manila, capi- of Oklahoma. Another event, of spec- 
tal of tbe Philippine Islands. Tbe re- lacuiar character, was a circumnavlga- 
B the freeing of Cuba from Span- tion of the globe by a Qeet of Americao 



ish rule, and the cession to ihe United bHitleships, which visited all the leading 
Slates of Porto Rico. Ihe Philippine Is- ports of the Pacific and returned ** 
lands, and the smBll Pacltlc island of llampton Roads, February 22, 1900. 
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Guam. Another event of interest waa 11M>8 William II. Taft. late Secretary of 
the annexation to the United States of War, was nominated as tbe Republican 
tbe Hawaiian Islands, in Ihe mid-PaciSc candidate for tbe presidency, elected in 
In ISKK) the United States took part in November, and inaugurated March 4. 1909. 
tbe occupation of Peking, CUina, as a Tbe beginning of his term was signalii^ 
result of the ' Boxer ' outbreak against by a special session ot Coogress and the 
"" ~itional embassies to that country, enactment of a new tarid bill making 
ratitude of China was subsequently considerable reductioni' in the cniloma 
T>y tbe government of tiiis country, charges. These reductions were m; suf- 
woich remitted Its share of the large ficient to give general satisfaction. Presi- 
indemnity which the oSlended nations bad dent Taft nus au advocate of several 
exacted. radical measures, one of these being 
In 1900 President McKinley was re- a treaty of reciprocity with Canada, 
elected to the presidencj;, Theodore wbicb was passed, but failed to meet the 
Roosevelt being elected vice-president, apiimval of Canada. The formation of a 
In September, 1001, the President was new party, the Progressive, was one of 
shot b^ an anarchist while visiting an the notable [Hijitical events of 1012. and 
exposition at Buffalo, New York, and another was the election to Ihe presidency 
died of the wound, Vice-President Roose- "f Wiiodrow Wilaon, a DemocraL The 
velt succeeding to the presidency. Im- chief events of his administration were 
portant events ot bia administration were tbe passage ot a lower tarilf bill; the 
tbe full establishment of the republic of reform of the currency system; measures 
Cuba, the purchase by Ihe United States regulntinit corporations; the passafte of 
of Ihe partly completed Panama Canal income tax and popular vote for senators' 
and Ihe taking ot active steps towards arnendments to the Constitution and semi- 
its completion, the settlement by arbitra- wnrlike relatinna with Mexico. 
tion of the disputed boundary between Wilson was re-elected in 1016. Ten- 
Alaska and Canada, and the holding of a sion in the Mexican situation was greatly 
magnificent World's Fair at St. Louis, increased by a raid into American terri- 
in recognition of the centennial anniver- t''ry by Villa, a Mexican bandit, and a 
sary of the puicbase ot tbe great primitive expedition was sent into Mex- 
Louislana territory. There was also im- ico and tbe mobiliEatlon ot practically thg 
portant leKialatlon. at tbe instance of entire national guard on the bord«r. 
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Gennui anbrnariiie sttadka on aUppini under the control of Herbert C. Hoovat 
led to the bivakiog ofl of dipkHnatic r»- and Hariy A. Garfield, and an embargo on 
"•- "--muiT in 1817, and war commerce between the United States and 
TEie_stt«ngth of tiie the neutral nationa of Northern Europ* 
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led for large increases in the navr. war t 



a acquieitiou of the Daniab Weet In- States. In October a second Liberty 

dies was completed in 1917. Loan wm negotiated, tbo large sum of 
When the second term of Woodrow about 9S,000,000,000 being obtained from 
Wilson as President of the United States the people b? these loans. CongresB ad- 
began, on March 4, 1917, the relations joumed on October 6, after passing a war 
between thin country and Germany bad loan tax estimated to yield f2,534,S70,OOU 
grown seriously strained aa a result of the of revenue, chiefly by increased levien 
relentless U-boat war on the part of Ger- upon incomes and taxes on eioeu war 

many. It was growing eTiilent that an profits. It also included e._ 

overt act on the part of the latter country the postal rates, sCampH on checks, ou lue- 
would precipitate war between the two ater tickets, traveleni tickets and various 
nations. lA^lometic relations between other items of daily use. The second war 
these countries having already been appropriation of Coneresa in 1917 COT- 
broken, onl^ open bostiUties remained, ered the lane total of |4 310,779,370, of 
and the sinking of three American steam- which $3,771,927,320 was made available 
era, March 18, was r^arded as the overt for immediate use. This was the largest 
act awaited. Congress was at once called appropriation ever made in the United 
into extra session and on April 4 and 6 States, exceeding by more than_|2,000,- 
the two Houses decided by heavy ma- 000.000 the first bill passed. The war 
jorities that a 'state of war' existed be- bond bill passed by Congress on Septem- 
tween Germany and the United States, ber 6 amounted to tll.638,&46,460. 
This action threw tbe nation Into a state When Congress came again into session 
of intense activities and strenuous prepa- on December 3, its first act was to declara 
rations, for hostile relatiooB at once began, war against Austria, this being carried 
The navy was immediately mobilized, 90 with only one dissenting vote. During 
German vessels in American ports (ti20,- tlie war a number of munition plants, 
000 tons, $148,000,000 value) were taken stores of materials vessels laden with war 
over by the government, together with 14 supplies, etc., had been destroyed, pre- 
Auatrian ships. Active financial measures eumably by spies, and it became necessary 
were also institated. consisting in a reve- to take steps to prevent German and Aus- 
nua bill tor a bond issue of {,^,000,000,000 trian residents iii this country from work 
and a Liherty Loan for public subscrip- of this kind and to pass stringent laws 
tion of $2,000,000,000. Of tbe sums dealing with spies and alien enemies. 
raised $3,000,000,000 were to be loaned Aliens were not permitted upon the water 
to the European allies of the United fronts of the seaport cities unless with 
States. Other steps taken in war prepa- permits, and decisive measures were taken 
ration were the conscription of the Na- to protect all depots of supplies. The in- 
tional Guard of volunteer soldiers into dustriol staS of the country was largely 
the Federal service and the passage of a employed in the production at war mate- 
selective conscription bill, covering all the rials, the railroads were requisitioned for 
young men of the nation between 21 and the transportation and such materials and 
31 years of age. Registration for this nil the products of the country held sub- 
pnrpose wss made on June S, 1917. the ject to government demands. All this 
number registered being about 10,000,000. led to a large increase in the prices of 
In July a first draft was made, to cover food, fuel and other necessaries of life. 
an army of over 600,000, and a force of some of these growing very scarce ana 
regulars was nubaequently sent to France, dear, while the railroad service became so 
voder tbe command of General Pershing, congested that on December 28 the Preal- 
late commander of tbe Villa punitive ex- dent took possession and assumed control 
p«dition to Mexico. Tbis force was at- of the railroad lioefl of the country and 
tacked on the high seas by German sub- the systems of water transportation under 
marines, hut reached Europe in safety, their control. William G. McAdoo was 
Other important steps taken were for the appointed Director General. Meanwhile 
building of a large number of small ves- large numbers of the newlr organised 
■ela, fitted to cope with submarines, and army were transporied to France witb- 
for the eoDStmction of 20.000 war aero- out loss, tbe seas In the danger aona 
planes for field service at the seat of war. being patrolled by awift destroyers. The 
KUs were also passed for the regulation new recruits were put under Intensive 
nl the food and fad aopply of the conntry, training no French aoll and befora the 
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a Uii« iuereMe in tha uminiM WcMidnnr WHaan aailed for 

Htdx nnmban were felt to ba atiaolatdy I'nnea to take part in tba peaoe ooiifer- 
Thm coal altnatlon beeama cnce; tboa bn«klnx all precedents, h« 

a end of ISIT and tlie bwiiuilnx Mng tha flnt Praddent ot the United 

rf 1018; and to reUera it the PTMideat^ States to lUt Eniope wbOe in office. Tba 

.___j .,._ .. .._j.___.__. < J _ ■(jHuiy 14 

1 Office at 
„. WM*L Paris. Preaid«nt Wilson makln ~ 

Aweriean aoldlen a 

1 month (iiiea<iil t^i* aeaa ii 

lie efforts of the Geiman BLw......-^. ..._. ~ w . :~e — 

Mwt noUUe trafedr dna to the woA of ago, Bobett La naltn , Secrctarr of State; 

J» nnderoea cnendw IT - -" - — « -— " '^■-- ' »-' ■>-- — 

rf the 9fiMoa«4a in Febr 

ioast of Irdand with a _— -. --, -- 

BVom tlie b««imilnf of the war 14S Amer- the American ano^ with the Sopreme War 

icau paaaengeF Teeaels were loeL tbroo^ Council at Teraailles. Alinoat tlM first 

nonr acts. In all 775 American Urea matter coneidered was tlie fonnation of a 

irere loat at aea. LeaxQe of Nations <q. v.), and thia 

Among tba spiecial Boreniment actlTltlea formed part one of tbe treatj of peace 

vUch fimetloned darLof the war were : In- v.), which was Blgoed at Venoillea, 

lie food administration, fael adminietra- June 28, 1919, by the Americim, Allied 



lered cassation of K«neral fndostiies Cor a peace eonferaca opened «t Jaonar; 
mioi of five dajs snd the Uaidar ct iflU>, m the French Fonten Offia 

sack wttk for aereral weAs. Paria, President Wilaon maldnc tlw u 

' - ' it the rate of 20(^000 nating spee ch , namina Premier demen- 

eaa in saMr, deimta ceaa as peimanmt ctialrmaa. ^e Unltad 
nan sniMuatUies. The States was represented lir Presidant Wil- 
.„, dna to the woA of aoo, Bobett Lanaltn, Secretarr of State; 
ndea was tha torpedoinc Baaj WUt^ former Ambaasador to 
n Febrnarr, ISU, off tlie Franca and Ityj: GoL B. M. Hooaa, and 
with a loss of a>4 nun. Uen. Taaker Hi Bliae, repreaeutatiTe of 
nf of the war 14S Amer- tha American an — "-' "" " "■— 

eaaels were loeL thnm^ Council at Ten 
all 775 American Urea matter coneidert 
lieaKQe of Nat 
dal loreniment actlTitfes formed part om 
1 darlns the war were : in- r.), which 

tratbm, fael adminietra- June 28, 1918, 

im, eaptonaca act, war trade board, ahlp- and Qetman r«] 
jlnf board, alien property eoatodian, anl- treaty was pre 
niltnral atimalatlon, honiinc conatnictlon, aroused mocb 



e ImU thnm^ Council at ^ 
American 1' — -"-- 

_ „.i~__ B—— anient actlTl — , — — -_ — , — , 

vUch functioned darlnf the war were : in- r.), which was elgned at Venoilles, 

lie food administration, fael adminietra- June 28, 1919, by the Americim, Allied 

a act, war trade board, ship- and Qetman representatives. When the 

" - - ■-'■-- -— ^ - — ■•- presented to the Senate it 

, , , .._ — ib opposition, and President 

XPntnl of telecraplHk tdephonea and rait Wilson left Washinston on Sept 3 on a 

roads, export contrd, war finance eoipo- 10,000 mile trip through the West and 

ration, capital lasses committee, aircraft Middle Wot, speaking on behalf of the 

ward, etc treatj and the League of Nations. He 

liie American BrpedititmatT Von» was taken sick on Sept. 25 and compelled 

[see AriRtf 0/ the Utuiei Stale*), under to retnm to Wasbiogton. lied by Senator 

Moral FeraUtig, Bhowed In mettle aariy Lodge, an attempt was made to ratify the 

a 1016; not only holding the Oermiaiia in treaty witb reservations, but this failed : 

heir desperate oOenslre that threatened similarly an attempt to ratify the treaty 

Peri*, Init imdertaking connteiw>ttenaiTea without reservationB also failed, 

hat demoraUised the enemy at Chtteaa- Amoog the strikes that occurred in 1919 

rUerry (q. r.) and at St. Hilild (q. v.), were those of the railroad Bhopmen, the 

There the great aoUent estabUehed 1^ the steel workers, the policemen's strike in 

Jermans in 1914 and held by them for Boston, the marine workers in the port 

[our years was pinched out by the Ameri- of New Xork, and the great coal strike, 

»n* on September 12. From the first at- the latter causing the greatest hardship, 

ack of the Americans the Oerman tlda coming as it did in November and conUnu- 

nned ba^warda tlU in November tbe ing into December, when coal was in 

Deutona aaed for peace, llie armistice great demand. The policemen's strike in 

ras signed November 11, 1918 (for terms Boston was ot national importance, and 

ft armistice, and map, see European tbere was a general feeling of relief when 

ITor). The casualties in the American Governor Coolidge of MassBchusetta, who 

Elxpeditlonary Force ap till the signing of had denounced the striking policemen, 

he armistice were; Killed and died of was re-elecCiHl on a platform of no com- 

Tounda, 8U4S ; died of disease, 14,811 ; promise with the strikerB. A printers' 

leathi nncIassifledL2204: wonnded. 179,- strike in New York interfered with the 

126; piisonera, 2163 ; missing, llflO. "^e publication of many magazines. The 

[OTemment'ri plan wss to hare 5,000,000 Ziiterary Digetl, unable to secure tvpo- 

ucn under arms before the summer ot setters, adopted tbe novel method of mak- 

L810. ^e selecUre aerrlce laws operated ing electrotypes from typewritten cony, 

IS msnbood conscription. Tbe first was Calliiypy is the word used to Ueecnbs 

!or men between 21 and 31 ; tbe second for this method, which wss also used by other 

nan between 18 and 4B not Included in p<>riodicals. 

irst draft ; total enrolment In both claasM, 1q 1920 Warren 0. Harding, Republi- 

!&4fi6,02L. He armiatica of November pan Senator from Ohio, was elected Preiii- 

0. UU, fonnd 2,600,000 men orerseaa, dent, receiving 16.133,914 votes. James 

IMiIT 4,000^000 men Ktnally imder ana^ Uiddleton Cox, Democrat, Governor of 
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Ohio, received 9,142,438 votes. The So- 
cialist candidate, Eugene V. Debs, who 
had been imprisoned for his opposition to 
war, and was stiU in prison, received over 
915,000 votes. The candidate of the 
Famer-Labor party polled less than 300,- 
000 votes, and the Prohibition candidate 
less than 200,000. Calvin Coolidge, Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, was elected Vice- 
President on the Republican ticket, with 
Harding as President. 

Literature. — ^The first literary work of 
any consequence in the United States 
was a translation of Ovid's Metamor- 
phoses by George Sandys, written in Vir- 
ginia (1620) and published in London 
(1626), and a Puritan edition of the 
Psalms (1640). The journals and annals 
of John Winthrop (1588-1649), gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, Edward Winslow 
(1595-1655), governor of Plvmouth col- 
ony, Nathaniel Morton (16i3-85), etc., 
have been valuable to the historian. The 
most notable of the earlier writers were 
the theologians, such as Increase and 
Cotton Mather, Roger Williams, and 
above all Jonathan Edwards. The only 
one whose writings are still read to any 
extent was Benjamin Franklin, whose 
Autobiography and Poor Richard^s AU 
manae are the only popular literature 
remaining from the colonial period. The 
aucoeedinff or revolutionary era was chiefly 
remarkable for its political writers, 
among whom were James Otis (1725^83), 
Josiah Quincy (1744-75). John Adams 
(1735-lKi6), Thomas Jefferson (1743- 
1826), Alexander HamUton (1757-1804), 
John Jav (1745-1829), and James Madi- 
son (1751-1836). Of historical writings 
belonging to this period there were the 
History of New England by Hannah 
Adams; of the American Revolution, by 
William Gordon and David Ramsav, and 
the Ann<ds of America, by Abiel Holmes. 
Philology was represented at this tfrae by 
Lindley Murray (1745-1826), and by 
Noah Webster (1758-1843), the compiler 
of a famous dictionary. The list of poets 
includes PhUip Freneau (1752-1832), 
John Trumbull (1750-1831). and Joel 
Barlow (1755-1812). The first well- 
known novelist was Charles Brockden 
Brown (1771-1810). 

It was not, however, until the nine- 
teenth century that the United States 
produced the higher forms of pure litera- 
ture. The poets of this epoch may be 
headed by WiUiam Cullen Bryant (1794- 
1878), and following him come Richard 
H. Dana (1787-1879), Charles Spraguc 
(1791-1875), James G. Percival (1795- 
1856), Joseph R. Drake (1795-1820), 
Washington Allston (1779-1843), Fitz- 
Greene Halleck (1790-1867), and Mrs. 



Sigoumey (1791-1865) ; the song- 
wnters, Frands Scott Key. Samuel 
Woodworth, Jojbn H. Payne (author of 
*Home, Sweet Home'), and Stephen 
C. Foster. The later and in part more 
famous names are John G. Whittier 
(1807-92), Henry W. LongfeUow (1807- 
82), Edgar A. Poe (18^-49), James 
RusseU Lowell (1819-91), Ralph Waldo 
Emerson (1803-82), OUver W. HoUnes 
(1809-94), Walt Whitman (1819-92), 
Thomas B. Aldrich (1836-1907), Alice 
Cary (1820-71), and others of later date. 
The prominent novelists include James 
Fenimore Cooper (1789-1851), James 
Kirke Paulding (1779-1860), John P. 
Kennedy (1795-1870), William G. Simms 
(1806-70), Nathaniel Hawthorne (1804- 
64), Harriet Beecher Stowe (1811-96), 
and Bayard Taylor (1825-78). Those of 
more recent date include William Dean 
HoweUs, Francis M. Crawford, Frances 
H« Burnett, Henry James, George W. 
Cable, Francis Bret Harte. Mary N. Mur- 
free, Frank Stockton, Louisa May Alcott, 
etc There are also many writers of the 
short tale, most famous among them being 
Edgar Allan Poe, followed by others too 
numerous to mention. Humorous writers 
also became numerous, the most famous 
among them being Washington Irving, 
James Russell Lowell, Samuel L. Clemens 
('Mark Twain') and Charles Farrar 
Brown (' Artemus Ward'). 

The United States has been the birth- 
place of a number of historians of su- 
perior merit, chief among whom are 
George Bancroft (1800-91), John Fiske 
(1842-1901), William H. Prescott (1796- 
1859), George Ticknor (1791-1871), 
John Lothrop Motley (1814-77), Francis 
Parkman (1823-93), Wood row Wilson 
(bom 1856), John Bach McMaster (bom 
1852), and others. Of writers who 
achieved fame in other fields than those 
mentioned may be named Washington 
Irving, Ralph Waldo Emerson, whose Es- 
says are of world-wide fame; Henry D. 
Thoreau, Bayard Taylor, William Ellery 
Channing and George W. Curtis. The 
orators of high reputation include such 
well-known names as Patrick Henrr, 
Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, John C. 
Calhoun, Edward Everett, Wendell Phil- 
lips, Henry Ward Beecher and Charles 
Sumner. This compilation of names is 
by no means exhaustive, and there are 
many writers of recent date that might 
well have been added, but the list given 
includes the most famous of American 
literary artists. 

TTnited States, political devewp- 

VAUv«^\i. Mva.wv09 MENT OF THE. The 

description of the United States so far 
given Is confined to its natural condi- 
tions and its industrial, historical and 
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rbol«, it >e«Dii dnirtble to speak of Its of OreatBritaitie, France, aad Ireland. 
lOlitical <lev«lopmeot. as eiempliGed In King, defender of je faitb. &c, harinf 
be Mveral gretit State papers which undertaken, for 7e glorie of (Sod and ad- 
BTe been from time to lime issued, and Tancement of ;e Christian faith, and 
rbicb have few counterpana io the bi^ honour of onr King and countrie, a vot- 
orj of any other couolrr. The Uniled age to plant the first colony in ye Nortu- 
I tales differs from republics in general erne parts of Virginia, doe by these 
a the (act that its system is the resolt of presents soleiDDly and mntually in ye 
. (rodiial CTolution instead of a revo- presence of God and one of another, 
ulionary OTerthrow, as in the case of covenant and cotnbiae ourselves together 
France; or of imitation, as in the case into a cfvill body politick, for our better 
if the other American republitfi, the ordering and preservatione aod furtber- 
ovemmenlB of which were bnsed upon ance of ye ends aforesaid; and by vertoe 
hat of the United States. The reputi- hereof to enact, conilitute, and frame 
ic of Switzerland alone resembles that inch Just and equall lawes, ordinances, 
f the United States ae l>eing a result of acts, constitutions, and offices, from time 
loliticat evoiulion. But it is on so small to time, as ghall be thought most meele 
, scale that it cannot properly be com- and convenient for ye general! good o( 
lared to the giant federal orgnDization ye colonie, unto which we promise ail 
f the United States, which ranks in due Bubmisaion and obedience. Id wil- 
Ize with the greatest of the world's na- ness whereof we have hereunto sub- 
ions, covering half a continent. The scribed our names, Cape Cod 11 of .Vo- 
tagec by which tlie organization of this lembcr, in the yeare of the raigoe of 
reat gorernment was readied are indi- our Soveralgne Lord King James of 
Bted in the Declaralion of Independence, England, France, and frclDnd 18 and ol 
he Constitution, and the oilier great ScotloiuJ M. .Inno Domini, 1020. 
«cnments which appeared from time to i»._i„_ „„ _j j ,v j . j 
ime. each as the outcome of a period of ^^i""""* onward down the road of de- 
ireceding development and eaS as a Ifi^PT^^ i' ., ''"'^"- '?.'""* I'',V ^"" 
tepping stone of a future development !w?i™ th t'^ legislature of Its own 
a ttc^great problem of political prog- !l^','^'t. *''.T^'l. *""'" "^ 5°"^","^; 
ess. itia country has b^n democroSc P" °'?*' *" ^^e king. The New England 
a sentiment from ita origin in the coJ- r"'?"'™ wft farther, electing their own 
nies that settled at successive periods, t'^'.'' "^ ""'' 8oj;ernorB and making 
long the Atlantic coast, their people Jh^ir o^'n Uws. so that from their origin 
lainly indicating this feeling, and resist- '"=' "«« practically republics, their alle- 
ng all efforts to subject them to the «^"°™ " .'n^ distant king beinp one 
omioance of king or parliament without l^^'i%a.,.'°^-'i.? "'■° ,°' ""lim'ssion. 
ue reprcbentation. They insisted on bar- }!t}'^ "* ^^^ Ha^n colony been me so 
ig (heir own legislature* making their "o*"' "i *<> ?"^ «!1 freemen the right to 
wn laws, paying their own officilla, and vote, embodying this principle in a wnt- 

I other ways maintaining a just degree !"i instrument, the first known in bis- 
f independence. This spirit is shown in ^^ry drawn up by a people for their own 

II the American Stale papers. government. The document made no 
At a very early dale in the hi-itory of menlion of the English king or com- 

he United Stnies, thm on which the Pany, and was in effect the constitution 
•ilcrims sought a new home l)eyond the « a separate republic. In 1(U3 a step 
COB on the bleak New England shore, "as taken towards the formation of a 
he Immigrants gathered in the cabin of federal republic, the colonies of Ply- 
heir little ship, the UayjIoicrT, and mouth. Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
rew up for themselves a compact of ■^'p" Haven forming a confederation for 
overament in which they determined to defense against the Dutch and Indiana, 
lake their own laws and choose their This they called 'The Uniled Colonies 
wn governors. This brief declaration of New England.' 

f intentions, dating from 1C20. forma The time came when 11 appeared de- 
he first chBpter in (he great volume of Birable to combine all the colonies for 
ocumentary American history, and we defensive purposes, and in 1754 a con- 
ive it here as the genesis of American vcntion was held in Albany in which 
olitical progress. the question of a general union wae 
TRir wjvpfrtwji'K' nnMPjr^ brought forward. Of the several plans 
THE MAYFLOWER COMPACT „ffne<l that of Benjamin Franklin was 
In the name of God. Amen: We. ndopted. It provided for a union of ths 
'hose luuuea are underwritten, the colonies under the following terms I 
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Franklin suggested that Philadelphia, 
the most central large city, should be 
the capital of the united colonies. The 
government sitting here was to consist 
of a grand council, elected every third 
year by the colonies, but holding yearly 
meetings, with a governor-general ap- 
pointed by the kin^ with power of veto 
over all laws. This government was to 
have the power to make general laws> 
levy taxes, regulate commerce and Per- 
form other governmental duties. This 
governmental scheme proved in advance 
of the times and was rejected, the colo- 
nies thinking that it took too much power 
from them to give it to the general gov- 
ernment, the king that it gave too much 
power to the colonies. 

The first colonial congress held in 
America was that known as the 
•Stamp Act Congress,' held at New 
York in 1765, and composed of dele- 
gates from nine of the colonies, its pur- 
pose being to consider the threatening 
relations between the Parliament of 
Britain and the colonies of America. 
It made an appeal to the king for 
American rights. In 1774 the idea of 
colonial union had further advanced and 
the * First Continental Congress ' met 
in Philadelphia, all the colonies but 
Georgia being represented. It also peti- 
tioned the king to redress the wrongs 
of the colonists, and drew up a declara- 
tion of rights. It did not ask for 
American representation in Parliament, 
but demanded the right to make all laws, 
except those relating to foreign com- 
merce, and to levy all taxes needed for 
colonial uses. In 1775 the * Second 
Continental Congress ' met, with delegates 
from all the colonies. This issued a 
* Declaration of Colonial Rights,' and on 
July 4, 1776, a * Declaration of Inde- 
pendence.* This famous paper, with 
which the history of the United States 
began, is here given. 

THE DECLARATION OF INDE- 
PENDENCE 

LN CONGRESS JULY 4, 1776. 

The unanimous declaration of the 
thirteen United States of America. 
When in the course of human ev^^nts, it 
becomes necessary for one people to dis- 
solve the political bands which have 
connected them with another, and to as- 
sume among the powers of the earth the 
separate and equal station to which the 
Laws of Nature and of Nature's God 
entitles them, a decent respect to the 
opinions of mankind requires that they 
should declare the causes wbich impel 
Shem to the sepantlion. 



We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that ail men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable Rights, that 
among these are Life, Liberty and the 
pursuit of Happiness. That to secure 
these rights. Governments are instituted 
among Men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed. That 
whenever any Form of Government be- 
comes destructive of these ends, it is the 
Right of the People to alter or to abol- 
ish it, and to institute new Government, 
laying its foundation on such principles 
and organizing its powers in such form, 
as to them shall seem most likely to 
effect their Safety and Happiness. Pru 
dence, indeed, will dictate that Govern- 
ments long established should not be 
changed for light and transient causes; 
and accordingly all experience hath 
shown, that mankind are more disposed 
to suffer, while evils are sufferable, than 
to right themselves by abolishing the 
forms to which they are accustomed. 
But when a long train of abuses and 
usurpations, pursuing invariably the 
same Object, evinces a design to reduce 
them under absolute Despotism, it is 
their right, it is their duty, to throw 
off such Government, and to provide 
new Guards for their future security. 
Such has been the patient sufferance of 
these Colonies; and such is now the 
necessity which constrains them to alter 
their former Systems of Government. 
The history of the present King of Great 
Britain is a history of repeated injuries 
and usurpations, all having in direct ob- 
ject the establishment of an absolute 
Tyranny over these States. To prove 
this, let Facts be submitted to a candid 
world. 

He has refused his Assent to Laws, 
the most wholesome and necessary for 
the public good. 

He has forbidden his Governors to 
pass Laws of immediate and pressing 
importance, unless suspended in their 
operation till his Assent should be ob- 
tained ; and when so suspended, he has 
utterly neglected to attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other Laws for 
the accommodation of large districts of 
people, unless those people would re- 
linquish the right of Representation in 
the Legislature, a right inestimable to 
them and formidable to tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies 
at places unusual, uncomfortable, and 
distant from the depository of their pub- 
lic Records, for the sole purpose of 
fatiguing them into compliance with hi 
measures. 
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H« hu dlMolTed RepKMBtativ«((iiuluiwnUll7 the Fonu of our GoTern- 

BonaM npcatadlTi tor oppoatnc with menta: 

■nauljr flrmoeM Ub taT*iloiu on the rlchts For inapcndlDK our own Lcgislatuna 

of the people. and declarliiB themMlvM iovMted wltl- 

He baa refuBed tor a Ions time. ■ft«r power to le^alate for na In all cum 

■ucb dlMolutions, to ceuae others to whetBoerer. 

be elected ; whereby the LeKitlative pow- He hu abdicated Goremment here, h; 

era, Incapable of AnnthllatloD, have re- decIariuK ui oat of hia Protectloa and 

turned to the People at laise for their wailnx War agalust ua. 

exerciae : tbe State remaiolu in the He baa plundered our leaa, rarued 

, meantime expoeed to all tbe aauiera of our Coaati, burnt our towna, and at- 

loTaaioD from wtthoat. end convalaiona atrojed the liTei of our people, 

within. Be la at this time traoaportini tarp 

He has endeavored to prevent the pop- Annlee of torelsn Mercenartee to com: 

alatlon of tfane Statei ; for that purpose plete the works of death, desolation and 



of Forelguera. refusing to pasa others to stances of Crueltj aod perlidf scarcelj 

encourage their migrations hither, and paralleled in the most barbarous uea. 

raising the conditions of new Approprla- and totall; unworthy the Head of a 

tiona of Lands. civillied nation. 

He baa obatmcted the Administration He baa constrained oni fellow-Citiaeni 

of Justice, br refusing his Assent to taken captive on the high Seas to beat 

Laws for establishing Judiciary Powers. Anns against their Country, to become 

He has made Judges dependent on his the eiecutiottera of their friends ani! 

Will alone, for the tenure of their ofllcea. Brethren, or to fall themselves by theli 

and the amonnt and payment of their Handa 

salaries. He has excited domestic Insnrrectiont 

He baa erected a multitude of New among na, and has endeavored to brint 

Offlcea, and sent hither swarms of on tbe Inhabitaats of our frootiera. tb< 

oncers to haraaa our people, and eat ont merciless Indian Savages, whose known 

their substance. rule of warfare is an undistinguished de. 

He haa kept among ua. In times of stmctlon of all ages, sexes aod condi- 

peace, Standlui Armies without the Con- tlona. 

Tent of our legislature. In every stage of these Oppressions 

Be has affected to render tbe Mllitarr We hare Petitioned for Redress in the 
indepetident of and superior to the Clrll most hutuble terms. Our repeated Peti- 
power. tlona have been answered only by re- 
Be has combined with others to sub- pasted injorv. A Prince, whose character 
Ject us to a jurisdiction foreign to onr is thus Marked by every act which may 
constitution, and unacknowledged by our define a Tyrant, is unSt to be the ruler 
laws ; glvitig bis Assent to their Acta of of a free pewle. 
pretended I^lslation: Nor have We been wanting In atten- 

For quartering large bodies of armed tlons to oar British brethren. We have 

troops among us. wsroed them from time to time of at- 

For protecting Ibem, by a mock Trial, tempts by their legislsture to extend an 

from puniabment for any Marders which unwarrantable jurisdiction over ua. We 

they should commit on the Inhabitants have reminded them of the circuiU' 

of tbeae States: stances of oar emigration and settlement 

For cnttlog off our Trade with all here. We have appealed to their native 

parta of the world : justice and magnanimity, and we have 

For impoalng Taxes on us without onr conjured them by the ties of our com- 

Consent : mon kindred to diaavow these naurpa- 

For depriving us In many cases of the tlona, which wonld inevitably Interrupt 

benefits of Trial by jury : our connections and correspondence. 

For transporting ua beyond Seas to be They Coo hsve been deaf to the voice 

tried for pretended offences : of Justice and of consanguinity. We 

For abolishing the free System of Bng- must therefore, acquiesce in the neceaaity 

llsh Laws in a neigb boring Province, which denounces our Separation, and 

eatabllsbing therein an Arbitrary gov- hold them, as we hold the rest of tnan- 

emment, and enlarging its Boundariea kind. Enemies in War, in Peace Frienda. 

so as to render it at once an example and We, theskfobe. tbe REPBESENTATivEa 

fit instrument for Introducing the same of tbe United States of Augbica, in 

absolute rule into these Colonies: Generai, Cohosksb Assembled, appeal- 

For taking away our CbBr(erR. abolish- ing to the Supreme 'Judge of the world 

lug our moat valuiUtle Laws, and altering for tbe rectitude of our intentions, do. in 
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the Name, and by authority of the good 
People of these Ck>lonie8, solemnly Pub- 
lish and Declabe, That these United 
Colonies are, and of Right ought to be 
Free and Indepbndeitt States; that 
they are Absolved from all Allegiance to 
the British Grown, and that all political 
connection between them and the State 
of Great Britain, is and ought to be 
totally dissolved : and that as Free and 
Independent States, they have full 
Power to levy War, conclude Peace, con- 
tract Alliances, establish Commerce, and 
to do all other Acts and Things which 
Independent States may of right do. 
And for the support of this Declaration, 
with a firm reliance on the protection of 
Divine Providence, We mutually pledge 
to each other our Lives, our Fortunes, 
%ad our sacred Honor. 

In this notable paper the colonies 
united in declaring their independence 
from Great Britain, but they were still 
separate conmionwealths, though fighting 
together for one general object. Some- 
thing further was needed. In the Decla- 
ration they called themselves simply 
'Free and Independent States.' If they 
were to be 'United States' a great 
further step in political evolution was 
needed. To win their independence an 
actual Union appeared necessary, and on 
July 11, 177e, the Continental Congress 
appointed a committee to draw up a 
form of confederation for the States. 
This was completed and signed July 9, 
1778, but its ratification was made gradu- 
ally by the several States, Maryland 
being the last to accept it (January 30, 
1781). The first Congress under the con- 
federation met on March 2, 1781. This 
first form of a United States Constitution 
is of much importance as a step forward 
towards a firm and durable Union. It 
is here appended: 

THE ARTICLES OF CONFEDERA- 
TION 

Articles of Confederation and Per- 
petual Union between the States 
OF New Hampshire, Massachusetts 
Bat, Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia. 

Article 7. The style of this Con- 
federacy shall be, 'The United States of 
America.' 

Artide IL Each State retains its 



sovereignty, freedom, and independence, 
and every iK>wer, jurisdiction, and right, 
which is not by this Confederation ex- 
pressly delegated to the United States in 
Congress assembled. 

Article III. The «aid States hereby 
severally enter into a firm leacue of 
friendship with each other, for their com- 
mon defence, the security of their liber- 
ties, and their mutual and general wel- 
fare, binding themselves to assist each 
other against all force offered to, or at- 
tacks made upon them, or any of them, 
on account of religion, sovereignty, trade, 
or any other pretence whatever. 

Artide IV, The better to secure and 
perpetuate mutual friendship and inter- 
course among the people of the different 
States in this Union, the free inhabit- 
ants of each of these States, paupers, 
vagabonds, and fugitives from justice ex- 
cepted, shall be entitled to all privileges 
and immunities of free citisens in the 
several States; and the people of each 
State shall have free ingress and egress to 
and from any other State, and shall enjoy 
therein all the privileges of trade and 
commerce subject to the same duties, im- 
positions, and restrictions as the inhabit- 
ants thereof respectively; provided that 
such restrictions shall not extend so far 
as to prevent the removal of property 
imported into any State to any other 
State of which the owner is an inhabit- 
ant; provided also, that no imposition, 
duties, or restriction shall be laid by any 
State on the property of the United 
States or either of them. If any person 
guilty of, or charged with, treason, fel- 
ony, or other high misdemeanor in any 
State shall fiee from justice and be found 
in any of the United States, he shaii, 
upon demand of the governor or execu- 
tive power of the State from which he 
fled, be delivered up and removed to the 
State having jurisdiction of his offence. 
Full faith and credit shall be given in 
each of these States to the recoils, acts, 
and judicial proceedings of the courts 
and magistrates of every other State. 

Article V. For the more convenient 
management of the general interests of 
the United States, delegates shall be an- 
nually api>ointed in such manner as the 
Legislature of each State shall direct, to 
meet in Congress on the first Monday in 
November, in every year, with a power 
reserved to each State to recall its dele- 
gates, or any of them, at anv time 
within the year, and to send others in 
their stead for the remainder of the year. 
No State shall be represented in Con- 
gress by less than two, nor by more than 
seven members; and no person shall be 
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lie of being a delegate for more than and diBcipliaed mililia. suffietently armed 
rears In sn; term of sii jeara; Qor and aceoutred, and shall provide and con- 
any person, being a delegate, be atanlly have ready for use In public 
lie of holding any office under the stores a due number of Geld-pieces aud 
d States for which he, or another tents, and a proper quantity of anna, 
is beneSt, recaives any salary, fees, ammunitioa, and camp equipage, 
lolument of any kind. Each State No State aball engage in any war 
maintain its own delegates in any without the consent of the United States 
ng of the States and while they act In Coogress assembled, unless such State 
embers of the Committee of the be actually Invaded by enemies, or shall 
». In determining questions in the have received certain advice of a resoln- 
d Slates in Congress assembled, tion being formed by some nation of lii- 
State iihall have one vote. Freedom dians to invade surb State, and the dan- 
eech and debate in Congress ahall ter is so imminent as not to admit ot 
le impeached or queslioned in any a delay till the United States in CongreM 
or place out of Congress; and the assembled can be consulted: nor shall 
ere of Congress shall be protected any Stale grant commissions to any sbip* 
leir persons from arrests and im- or vessels of war, nor letter* of marque 
imeals during the time of their go- or reprisal, except it be after a declara- 
I and from, and attendance on. Con- tlon of war by the United States in 
except for treason, felony, or Congress assembled, and then anl5 
h of the peace. against the kingdom or state, and tbe 
icle VI, No State, nitbout the subjects thereof, against which war ba* 
at of the United States in Congress been so declared, and under such regula-- 
bled, shall send any embattsy to, or tions as shall be established by the United 
e any embassy from, or enter into States in Congress assembled, unless such 
inference, agreement, alliance, or State b« infested by pirates, In which case 
r with any king, prince, or state; vessels of war may be fitted out for that 
ihall any person holding any office occasion, and kept so long as the danger 
roGt or trust nnder the United a^all continue, or until the United States 
}, or any of them, accept of any in Congress assembled ahall determiDe 
It, emolument, office, or title of any otherwise. 

whatever from any king, prince, or Article VII. When land forces are 

:q state; nor shall the United raised by anj State for tbe common de- 

9 in Congress assembled, or any ot fence, all officers of or under tbe rank 

grant any title of oobilily. of Colonel shall be appointed by tbe Ijeg- 

two or more States shall enter int« islature ot each Stale respectively by 

treaty, confederation, or alliance whom such forces shall be raised, or in 

fver between them, without the con- such manner as such State shall direct, 

of the United States In Congress and all vacancies aball be filled up by 

bled, specifying accurately the pur- the State which first made the appolnt- 

for which tbe same is to be entered meot. 

and how long it shall continue. Article VIII. All charges of war, and 

State shall lay any imposts or all other expenses (hat shall be incurred 

1 which may interfere with any stip- for the common defence, or general wel- 

ina in treaties entered into by (he fare, and allowed by the United States 

d States in Congress assembled in Congress assembled, shall be defrayed 

any king, prince, or state, in pur- out of a common treasnry, which shall 

e of any treaties already proposed be supplied by the several Slates in pro- 

mgresa to tbe courts of France and portion to tbe value of all land witbir 
each State, granted to, or surveyed 'or, 

vessel of war shall be kept up lo ^ny person, as sucb land and the build- 

of peace by any State, except such Ings and improvements thereon shall be 

er only as shall be deemed neces- estimated, according to such mode as the 

by the United States In Congress United States in Congrens assembled 

ibled for the defence of such State shall, from time to time, direct and ap- 

trade, nor shall any body of forces point. The taxes for paying that pro- 

pt up by any Stale in time of peace, portion shall be laid and levied by tbe 

t snch number only as, in the Judg- authority and direction of the Legisla- 

of the United Statw in Congress tores of the several States, within tbe 

ibled shall be deemed requisite to time agreed upon by the United States 

ion the forts necessary for the de- in Congress assembled, 
of such State : but every Sislo Article IX. The United Statee to 

always keep up a well-regulated Congress assembled ahall have tbe aoU 
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and exclusive right and power of deter- 
mining on peace and war, except in tiie 
cases mentioned in the sixth Article; of 
sending and receiving ambassadors; 
entering into treaties and alliances, pro- 
vided that no treaty of commerce shall 
be made, whereby the legislative power 
of the respective States shall be re- 
strained from imposing such imposts and 
duties on foreigners as their own people 
are subjected to, or from prohibiting the 
exportation or importation of any species 
of goods or commodities whatever; of 
establishing rules for deciding, in all 
cases, what captures on land or water 
shall be legal, and in what manner prizes 
taken by land or naval forces in the serv- 
ice of the United States shall be divided 
or appropriated; of granting letters of 
marque and reprisal m times of peace; 
appointing courts for the trial of piracies 
and felonies committed on the high seas; 
and establishing courts for receiving and 
determining finally appeals in all cases of 
captures; provided that no member of 
Congress shall be appointed a judge of 
any of the said courts. 

The United States in Congress as- 
sembled shall also be the last resort on 
appeal in all disputes and differences now 
subsisting, or that hereafter may arise 
between two or more States concerning 
boundary, jurisdiction, or any other cause 
whatever; which authority shall always 
be exercised in the manner following: 
Whenever the legislative or executive 
authority, or lawful agent of any State 
in controversy with another, shall pre- 
sent a petition to Congress, stating the 
matter in question, and praying for a 
hearing, notice thereof shall be given by 
order of Congress to the legislative or 
executive authority of the other State in 
controversy, and a day assigned for the 
appearance of the parties by their law- 
ful agents, who shall then be directed to 
appoint, by joint consent, commissioners 
or judges to constitute a court for hear- 
ing and determining the matter in ques- 
ticm ; but if they cannot agree. Congress 
shall name three persons out of each of 
the United States, and from the list of 
such persons eacti pan'-y shall alternately 
strike out one, the petitioners beginning, 
until the number shall be reduced to 
thirteen : and from that number not less 
than seven nor more than nine names, as 
Congress shall direct, shall, in the pres- 
ence of Congress, be drawn out by lot: 
and the persons whose names shall be so 
drawn, or any five of them, shall be 
commissioners or judges, to hear and 
finally determine the controversy, so 
%!ways as a major part of the judges who 



shall hear the cause shall agree in the 
determination; and if either party shall 
neglect to attend at the day appointed, 
without showing reasons which Congress 
shall judge sufficient, or being present, 
shall refuse to strike, the Congress shall 
proceed to nominate three persons out of 
each State, and the secretary of Congress 
shall strike in behalf of such party ab- 
sent or refusing; and the judgment and 
sentence of the court, to be appointed in 
the manner before prescribed, shall be 
final and conclusive; and if any of the 
parties shall refuse to submit to the au- 
thority of such court, or to appear or 
defend their claim or cause, the court 
shall nevertheless proceed to pronounce 
sentence or judgment, which shall in like 
manner be final and decisive; the judg- 
ment or sentence and other proceedings 
being in either case transmitted to Con- 
gress, and lodged among the acts of 
Congress for the security of the parties 
concerned; provided, that every commis- 
sioner, before he sits in judgment, shall 
take an oath, to be administered by one 
of the judges of the supreme or superior 
court of the State where the cause shall 
be tried, * well and truly to hear and de- 
termine the matter in question, accord- 
ing to the best of his judgment, without 
favor, affection, or hope of reward.' Pro- 
vided, also, that no State shall be de- 
prived of territory for the benefit of the 
United States. 

All controversies concerning the pri- 
vate right of soil claimed under different 
grants of two or more States, whose 

i'urisdictions, as they may respect such 
einds, and the States which passed such 
grants are adjusted, the said grants or 
either of them being at the same time 
claimed to have originated antecedent to 
such settlement of jurisdiction, shall, on 
the petition of either party to the Con- 
gress of the United States, be finally de- 
termined, as near as may be, in the same 
manner as is before prescribed for de- 
ciding disputes respecting territorial 
jurisdiction between different States. 

The United States in Congress as- 
sembled shall also have the sole and ex- 
clusive right and power of regulating 
the alloy and value of coin struck by 
their own authority, or by that of the 
respective States; fixing the standard of 
weights and measures throughout the 
United States; regulating the trade and 
managing all affairs with the Indians, 
not members of any of the States ; pro- 
vided that the legislative right of any 
State, within its own limits, be not in- 
fringed or violated; establishing and 
regmating post-o^ces froin one State to 
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epert pueint throufh tbe Mme u nuij ivdge can be mielj spared, and the ofi- 

requlalte to deCray the expenses of cera and men lo clothed, aimed, and 

the Mid office ; appointitit all offlccn of equipped Bhall march to the place ap- 

the land force* Id the Mrrice of the polated, and within the time aireed on 

United Statea, excepting T^imental by the United States In Congreaa aa- 

officets; appointing all the officer* of the aembled. 

naval forces, and coDuaisaloning all The Doited States In Congresa ai^ 

officers whatever in the aerrlce of the aembled shall oeveT eofage in a war, 

United Statea; makiog mles for the sot- nor srant letters of manjae and reprisal 

emment and letulation of the said land in time of peace, nor enter into any 

and naval forces, and directing their treaties or allianees, nor coin money, nor 

operationa. regulate the value thereof, nor ascertain 

The United Statea In Coufreaa as- tbe sums and expenses necessary for the 

— 1,1-j .1..11 I. — ....i.-j._ .- >^. 'efence end welfare of tbe United States, 

. . -- — - — .r any of them, nor emit bills, nor bor- 

gresa, to be denominated 'a Committee row money on the credit of the United 

of the Statea,' and to consist of one dele- States, nor appropriate money, nor 

gate from each State, and to appoint agree upon tbe number of vessels of war 

such other committees and civil officer* to be built or purchased, or the number 

a* mar be necessary for managing the of lend or sea force* to be raised, nor 

general affairs of the United States appoint a comma nder-io-ch let of the 

nnder their direction : to appoint one of army or navy, unless Dine States assent 

their number to preside : provided that to the aame, nor shall a question on any 

no person be allowed to serve in the other point, eicept for adjourning from 

oflcL' of president more than one year in day to day, be determined, QDleas^ the 



a of three year*; to ascertain the votes of a majority of the United B 
■ary enm* of money to be raised for in Congress assembled, 
the serTlce of the United States, and to Tbe Congress of the United Statea 



appropriate and apply the same for de- aball have power to adjourn to any time 

fraying the public expense*; to tKtrrow witbin tbe year, end to any place within 

money or emit bills on the credit of tbe tbe United States, so that no period of 

United States, transmitting every half adjournmeat be (or a longer duration 

year to the respective States an account than tbe apace of six months, and sbaU 

of the sum* of money so borrowed or publish the journal of their proceedings 

emitted; to build and equip a navy; to monthly, eicept such parts thereof rela- 

agree upon the number of land forces, ting to treaties, alliances, or military 

and to make reqaialtiona from each State operations as in their Judgment require 

for Its quota, in proportion to the num- se<:recy ; and tbe yeas and nays of the 

her of white inhabitants In each State, delegates of each State, on any qnestloo, 

wtilch requlsttloD shall be binding; and shall l>e entered on the journal when it 

thereupon the Legislature of each State Is desired by any delegate ; and the dele- 

ahall appoint the regimental ofBcera, gates of a Stale, or any of them, at his 

raise the men, and clothe, arm, end or their request, shall be furnished with 

equip them In a eoldler-llke manner, at a transcript of the said Journal except 

the expense of the United States; and such parts a* are above excepted, to laj 

the officers and men so clothed, armed, before the Legletatures of the several 

and equipped shall march to the place States. 

appointed, and within tbe time agreed Artidt X. The Committee of tbe 

on by the United States In Congress as- Statea, or any nine of them, shall be 

sembled; hut if the United Statea In authorized to execute, in the recesa of 

Congress assembled shall, on considera- Congress, sncb of tbe powers of Con- 

tion of drcnmstances, Judge proper that gresa as tbe United States In Congrea* 

any State should not raise men, or assembled, by the consent of nine State*, 

thould raise a smaller number than Its shall, from time to time, think expedient 

<]nota, and tliat any other State should to vest them with ; provided that no 

raise a greater number of men than tbe power be delegated to tbe said Com- 

luota thereof, such extra number shall mittee, for tbe exercise of whicbi by the 

_>e raised, officered, clothed, armed, and Articlea of Confederation, tbe voice of 

equipped in the saipe manner at tbe nine States in the Congress of tbe United 

quota of auch State, unless the I^eglsla- States assembled is requisite. 

ture of *Dch State siiall Judge that audi A.rticle XI. Canada, acceding to tUi 

ATtr^ number cannot be safely spared Confederation, and Joining In the mea»* 
of the United States, shall be ad- 
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mitted into, and entitled to all the 
advantages of this Union; but no other 
colony shall be admitted hito the same, 
unless such admission be agreed to by 
nine States. 

ArtUae XII. All bills of credit 
emitted, moneys borrowed, and debts 
contracted by or under the authority of 
Congress, before the assembling of the 
United States, in pursuance of the pres- 
ent Confederation, shall be deemed and 
considered as a charge against the 
United States, for payment and satisfac- 
tion whereof the said United States and 
the public faith are hereby solemnly 
pledired. 

Article XIII. Every State shall abide 
by the determinations of the United 
States in Congress assembled on all 
questions which by this Confederation 
are submitted to them. And the Arti- 
cles of this Confederation shall be in- 
violably observed by every State, and 
the Union shall be perpetual; nor shall 
any alteration at any time hereafter be 
made in any of them, unless such altera- 
tion be agreed to in a Congress of the 
United States, and be afterwards con- 
firmed by the Legislatures of every 
State. 

Ain> WHKBEAS it hath pleased the 
Great Governor of the world to incline 
the hearts of the Legislatures we respec- 
tively represent in Congress to approve 
of, and to authorize us to ratify, the said 
Articles of Confederation and i>erpetual 
Union, know ye, that we, the under- 
signed delegates, by virtue of the power 
and authority to us given for that pur- 
pose, do, by these presents, in the name 
and in behalf of our respective con- 
stituents, fully and entirely ratify and 
confirm each and every of the said Arti- 
cles of Confederation and perpetual 
Union, and all and singular the matters 
and things therein contained. And we 
do further solemnly plight and engage 
the faith of our respective constituents, 
that they shall abide by the determina- 
tions of the United States in Congress 
assembled on all questions which by the 
said Confederation are submitted to 
them ; and that the Articles thereof shall 
be Inviolably observed by the States we 
respectively represent, and that the 
Union shall be perpetual. 

The Articles of Confederation served 
their purpose while the war for inde- 
pendence continued. The necessity of 
working together was then imperative. 
But the war had no sooner ended tham 
their innate weakness became apparent. 
The States had kept too large a share of 



power for themselves and left the Con- 
federation a weak and almost powerless 
body. They had retahied the power of 
taxation, which proved a fatiu defect 
No Union could hold together with the 
purse-strings in the hands of thirteen 
semi-independent commonwealths. Also 
there was no President, Congress being 
at once the legislative and the executive 
body. The new government could pass 
laws but could not make the people obey 
them. It could incur debt but could not 
tax the people for money to pay its 
debts. The States were to provide 
money for this purpose, but they showed 
little inclination to do so. They were 
jealous of one another and each was in- 
clined to act as a single nation. Wash- 
ington thus described the situation: 
' We are one nation to-day and thirteen 
to-morrow.' Evidently the political evo- 
lution of the United States was far from 
complete. It must go farther or go back 
to dissolution; be one strong nation or 
thirteen weak ones. The last alterna- 
tive frightened the States. They were 
already being pressed and threatened by 
foreign nations. Feeling that they could 
not stand alone, and could not keep to- 
gether under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, a convention was called to revise 
these Articles. It met at Philadelphia 
in 1787. The Articles of Confederation 
proved unsuited for revision, no change 
could make them serve the purpose, and 
the convention devoted its four months 
of labor to working out a new Constitu- 
tion. This Constitution, as afterwards 
amended, is that under which the United 
States has since been governed. Glad- 
stone has spoken of it as the greatest 
document ever produced by the force of 
human genius. Its full text, with its 
amendments, follows, with the under- 
standing that the headlines of the several 
sections as here given, such as ' Preamble,' 
'Legislative Powers,' etc., are appended 
for the convenience of readers, and do 
not occur in the original document: 

CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 

STATES 

Preamble. — We, the people of the 
United States, in order to form a more 

Serfect Union, establish justice, insure 
omestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defence, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution 
for the United States of America. 

Ariiole I, Legislative Powers. — Sec- 
tion I. All legislative powers herein 
granted shall be yetted In a CoDgreta of 
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the United States, which shall consiat of mediately after the; shall be aesembled 

a Senate and House of KepreseDtstiTea. in coDBequence of the first electioQ. they 

House of Representatives. — Seciioh Bhsll be divided as equally as maf be 
II. 1. The House of Itepreseniativea into three classes. Tbe seats of tbe Sen- 
shall be composed of members chosen ators of the btst cluss sball be vacated 
every second year by tbe people of tbe at the eipiration of the second jrear, of 
several Stales, aikd the eleciors in each the second class at the eipiratioo of tbe 
Stale shall have the Qualifications requi- fourtb ^ear, and of the third clans st 
site for electors of the most numerous the expiration of Ihe sixth year, so that 
branch of (he Stale Legislature. one-tbitd may be chosen every second 

QualilicatloDs of Representatives. — 2. year; and If vacancies happen by resii- 

No person stiall be a Representative who nation, or olherwise, during the recess 

shall not luive attained to the age of of the Legislature of any State, the ti- 

twenty-live years, and been seven years ecntive thereof may make Iciiiiior-iiry Bp- 

B cilisen of Ihe United StBtes, and who pointmeuCs until tlie next meelins "^ "'? 

shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant Legislature, wbich shall then lill such 

of that State in wliicb he shall be vacancies, 

cboaeo. QusliQ cat ions of Senators. 3. No 

Apportionment ot Representatives. — person shall he a Senator wlio shall not 

3. Uepresentativea and direct taies shall have attained to the age of thirty y"™- 

be apportioned among ths several States and l>een nine years a ciiiien of the 

which may be included within this United Slates, and who shall not. wh« 

Union according to their respective num- elected, be sn inhabitant of ihat^ state 

bers, which shall be determined by add- for which be shall be chosen, 
ing to the whole number of free personB, President of the Senate. — 4. Tl«« *"* 

including those bound to service for a PreBident of the United Slates afca'l oe 

term of years, and eicluding Indians not President of the Senale, but aha '.', ^'" 

taxed, Ibree-fifths of all other persons, no vote unless they be equally Uiv-sd™' 
Tbe actual enumeration shall be made o. The Senate shall choose tbeL*^ °^°" 

within three years after the first meet- officers, and also a President pro t*M"il""' 

ing of tbe Congress of the United States, in tbe absence of the Vice-President, or 

and within every subsequent term of ten when he sball esereise the office of ' ■**'' 

E«rs, in such manner as they sball by dent of the United Suiea. . 

w direct. Tbe namber of Representa- Senate a Court tor Trial of Ii*"!*',?! 

tivea shall not exceed one for every thirty menta.— ft Tbe Senale shall ha ■*'« '"; 

thousand, but each Slate shall have at sole power to try all impeact* ■"™'T, 

least one Representative ; and until such When sitting for that purpose, the- 3' ^f, 

enumeration shall be made, the State of be on oath or alBrmation. Wh«^" .'", 

New Hampshire shall be entitled to President of the United States is 'f^' 

choose .1; Massachusetts, 8; Rhode the Chief Justice shall preside: *»*"■,£: 

Island and Providence Plantations. 1; person shall be convicted witho •-» ' ul?! 

Connecticut. 5; New York, 8: New Jer- concurrence of Iwo-thirds of the m^->"°*" 

Bey, 4; Pennsylvania. 8; Delaware, 1; present. - 

Maryland, 0; Virginia, 10: North Caro- Judgment in Case of Convictio«*T .; 

Una, 0: South Carolina, 5, and Judgment in cases of impeachmeu C !"° 

Georgia. 3.' not eilend further thon to remova I ^"'3 

Vacancies. How Filled.— 4. When o&ce, and dlBqualification to hol-^ 'gj 

vacancies happen in the representation f°m any office of honor, trust, oi- P^ 

from any State, the Executive Authority under the United Stales; but tbe _, JYmI 

thereof shall issue write of election t* convicted shall nevertheless be lial»*~..nt 

fill sucb vacancies. subject to indictment, trial, jud^*" ^ 

Officers. How Appointed.— 5. The and punishment, according to luw-^ ^ 
House of Representatives shall choose t.lecliona of Senators and ij-f'^,, 

Ibeir Speaker and other officers, and Bentatives.— Section IV. 1. The ^.jons 

shall have the sole power ot impeach- PlacM, and manner of holding ele-*^^ ,] 

faent tor Senators and Representatives -a-fvia- 

Senate.— Section HI. 1. The Sen- be prescribed in each State by the -^a, 

ate ot the United States shall be com- 'ature thereof; but the Congress n^f'W 

posed ot two Senators from each State, any time by law make or n"" buc-«^ ,„% 

chosen by tbe Legislature thereof, for six ulations, except as to places ot cl«'«^ 

years; and each Senator sball have one oenalora. „ 

Vote Meeting of CongreBs.— 2. The _> in 

Ciassification of SenatorB.— 2 Im- Kress shall aBserobre at leaet oi»^i^ j,o 
every year, and such meeting shall "-Vi^n 

• i«« Artlds ZIV, AmMidiiiaiiis. th" 6Tst Monday in December, »»■""• 
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they shall by law appoint a different 
day. 

Oif anization of Congress. — Section 
y. 1. Each House shall be the judge of 
the elections, returns, and qualifications 
of its own members, and a majority of 
each shall constitute a quorum to do 
business; but a smaller number may ad- 
journ from day to day, and may be au- 
thorized to compel the attendance of 
absent members in such manner and 
under such penalties as each House may 
provide. 

Rule of Proceedings. — 2. Each House 
may determine the rules of its proceed- 
ings, punish its members for disorderly 
behavior, and with the concurrence of 
two-thirds expel a member. 

Journals of each House. — 3. Each 
House shall keep a journal of its pro- 
ceedings, and from time to time publish 
the same, excepting such parts as may 
in their judgment require secrecy; and 
the yeas and nays of the members of 
either House on any question shall, at 
the desire of one-fifth of those present, 
be entered on the journal. 

Adjournment of Congress. — 4. Neither 
House, during the session of Congress, 
shall, without the consent of the other, 
adjourn for more than three days, nor 
to any other place than that in which 
the two Houses shall be sitting. 

Pay and Privileges of Members. — 
/Section VI. 1. The Senators and Rep- 
resentatives shall receive a compensation 
for their services, to be ascertained by 
law, and paid out of the Treasurv of the 
United States. They shall in all cases, 
except treason, felony, and breach of the 
peace, be privileged from arrest during 
their attendance at the session of their 
respective Houses, and in going to and 
returning from the same; and for any 
speech or debate in either House they 
snail not be questioned in any other 
place. 

Other Offices Prohibited.— 2. No Sen- 
ator or Representative shall, during the 
time for which he was elected, be ap- 
pointed to any civil office under the au- 
thority of the United States which shall 
have been created, or the emoluments 
whereof shall have been increased during 
such time; and no person holding any 
office under the United States shall be a 
member of either House during his con- 
tinuance in office. 

Revenue Bills. — Section VII. 1. All 
bills for raising revenue shall originate 
in the House of Representatives, but the 
Senate may propose or concur with 
amendments, as on other bills. 

How Bills Become Laws. — 2. Every 
hill which shall have passed the House 
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of Representatives and the Senate shall, 
before it become a law, be presented to 
the President of the United States ; if he 
approve, he shall sign it, but if not, 
he shall return it, with his objections, 
to that House in which it shall have 
originated, who shall enter the objec- 
tions at large on their journal, and pro- 
ceed to reconsider it If after sudi 
reconsideration two-thirds of that House 
shall agree to pass the bill, it shall be 
sent, together with the objections, to the 
other House, by which it shall likewise 
be reconsidered; and if approved by two- 
thirds of that House it shall become a 
law. But in all such cases the votes of 
both Houses shall be determined by yeas 
and nays and the names of the persons 
voting for and against the bill shall be 
entered on the journal of each House re- 
spectively. If any bill shall not 
be returned by the President within 
ten dajrs (Sundays excepted) after it 
shall have been presented to him, the 
same shall be a law, in like manner 
as if he had signed it, unless the 
Congress by their adjournment prevent 
its return; in which case it shall not be 
a law. 

Approval and Veto Powers of the 
President. — 3. Every order, resolution, 
or vote to which the concurrence of the 
Senate and House of Representatives 
may be necessary (except on a question 
of adjournment) shall be presented to 
the President of the United States; and 
before the same shall take effect shall be 
approved by him, or, being disapproved 
by him, shall be repassed by two-thirds 
of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, according to the rules and 
limitations prescribed in the case of a 
bill. 

Powers Vested in Congress. — Section 
VIII. 1. The Congress shall have 
power: 

To lay and collect taxes, duties, im- 
posts, and excises, to pay the debts and 
provide for the common defence and gen- 
eral welfare of the United States; but 
all duties, imposts, and excises shall be 
uniform throughout the United States. 

2. To borrow money on the credit of 
the United States. 

3. To regulate commerce with foreign 
nations, and among the several States, 
and with the Indian tribes. 

4. To establish a uniform rule of 
naturalization, and uniform laws on the 
subject of bankruptcies throughout the 
United States. 

5. To coin money, regulate the value 
thereof, and of foreign coin, and fix the 
standard of weights and measures. 

6. To provide for the punishmept of 
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eonnterfeitiiu tb« aecarltlc* ud camot . _ — 

coiD of tbe nnfled Statca. the writ of lubeu corpua ■ 

7. To CBtablifb poat-ofBcn and post- lunpeoded, unlcn whoi Id caaes ot re- 
roada. belllan or iDTaaioD the public wmletj laaj 

8. To promote the procma of ■clence raqnire it. 

■ad naenil arta by lecuiiDi tor limited AttaiDder. 3. No bill of attainder or 

tinea to authora and lovenlon the ex- ex poat facto law ahall b« pawed. 

clnaWe rifhta to their reapectiv* writing Direct Taiet.— 4. No caplUCioD of 

KDd dlacoTeriea. other direct tax shall be laid, unleaa In 

9. To conatltute tribunal* inferior to proportion to the cenaaa or cmumeratioa 
the SopreiDe CoarL hereinbefore dirrcted to be taken. 

10. To define and paniih plraclea and RefulatioDa Regardlnf CnBtomi Dat- 
feloDle* commilled on the hlfh aeaa, and lee.— B. No tax or dut; ahall be laid on 
offcncei afalnat the law of natfoDi. articles exported from any State. 

11. To declare war, innt letters of «. No preference ahall be «lTen by any 
marqae and reprisal, aad make ralea retalatioD ot commerce or revenue to tbe 
conccminf captures on latid and water, porta ot one State over tnoae of another, 

12. To ralae and support armlea, but nor shall vesaeU bound to or from one 
DO appropriation of money to that use State be oblixed to enter, clear, or pay 
ibaU be for a lon»e'' term than two duties In another. 

years. Hooey*, How Drawn. — t. No money 

13. To provide and maintain a nary, shall be drawn from the Treasury bat in 

14. To make rules for the fOTemment consoiiience of appropriations made by 
and rerulatioD of the land and naval law; and a regular statement and ac- 
torce*. count of tbe receipts and expenditures 

15. To proride tor calUns forth the of all public money ahall be published 
militia to execute tbe laws ol the Union, from time to time. 

suppress Inaurrectiona, and repel inva- Titln of Nobility Prohibited.— 8. No 

don*, title of nobility shall be Kranted by the 

16. To provide for OKanittne, arinlne. United States. And no person holdinc 
and disciplining tbe mllftia. and for gov- any ofGce of profit or trust under them 
eminf such part ot them as may be em- shall, without the consent of the Cod' 
ployed in the eervice of the United gresa, accept of any present, emolument, 
SUtes, reaerriof to tbe Stales reepec- office, or title, of any kind whatever, 
lively the appointment of the officers, from any king, prince, or torelsn atate. 
and the anthoritj of trainini the militia Powera of States Deflned. — SicnoiT 
accordinf to the discipline prescribed by X. 1. No State shall enter into any 
Couf ress. treaty, alliance, or confederation ; grant 

17. To exercise exclusive legtslation la letters of marque and reprisal ; coin 
all case* whatsoever over such district money; emit bills of credit; make any- 
(not exceeding ten miles squsre) aa may. thing but gold and silver coin a tender 
by cession of particular Stales and the in payment of debts; pass any bill of 
acceptance ot Congress, become the seat attainder, ex poet facto law, or law Im- 
of Government ot tbe United Statea, and pairing the ol>ligation of contracts, or 
to exercise like suthority over all plsces grant any title of nobility. 

purchased by the consent of the Legisla- 2. No Btste. aball, without the con- 
lure of the State in which the same shall sent of tbe Congress, lay any Impost or 
be. for the erection ot forte, magazines, duties on imports or exports, except 
nrsenals, dry-docks, and other needful what may be absolutely necessary tor 
bnlldlnja. executing its inspection laws; and the 

]& To make all laws which shall be net produce of all duties and Imposts, laid 

necessary snd proper for carrying into by any State on linporta or exports, shall 

execution the foregoing ponera, and all be for the use ot the Treasury of the 

other powers vested by this Constitution United Stales; and all such laws shall 

In the Qovernment of the United States, be subject to the revision and control of 

or In any department or officer thereof, the Congress, 

Immigrants. How Admitted. — Seo- 3. No State shall, witboat the consent 
TIOIT iS. 1. The migration or importa- of Congress, lay any duty or tonnage, 
tlon of such persons as any of the Statea keep troops or ships of war in time of 
DOW eilsling shall think proper to admit, peace, enter Into any agreement or corn- 
shall not be prohibited by tbe Congress pact with another State, or with a far- 
prior to the year one thousand eight hun- elgn power, or engage In war, unless 
dred and eight, but a tax or duty may actually invaded, or In such immioent 
be Imposed on such importation, not ex- danger aa will not admit of delay, 
iesdlag ten dollar* for each person. ArtU^t II. Elxecutlve Power, in Whov 
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Vested. — SEcnoir I. 1. The BiecatiTO cbooainc the electora, kud tbe da; on 

power ihall be vested in a Presideot of which ther iball trive their votes, whkh 

tbe United States ot America. He shall da; shall be the same thTOUgboat tbj 

bold his office during the term of tour United States. 

jeara, and, together with tbe Vice-Presi- QusliQcatioas of the PresidenL — 6. 

dtnt, chosen for tbe same term, be elected No person except a natural-bora citisen, 

as follows; of a citiien of the United States at tbe 

Electors. — 2. Each State shall ap- time of Ibe adoption of tbis Constitution, 

point, in sucb manner as the Legislature shall be eligible to tbe sfflce of Presi- 

thereof mu direct, a number of electors, dent; neither shall an; person be eligible 

equal to the whole nnmber of Senators to that ofEce who shall not have sttsined 

and BepreaentatiTes to which tbe State to tbe age of thlrtr-Eve fears and been 

ma; be entitled in the Congress; but no fourteen ;earB a resident within th« 

Soiator or Representative or person United State*. 

holding an office of trust or profit under Provision in Case ol His DIsabillt;.— 

the United States shall be appointed an 6. In case of the removal of tbe Presl- 

elector. dent from office, or of his death, reslgna- 

Proceedings of Elector*.— Proceed- t'on. <"■ inabillt; to discharge the power* 

lugs of the House ot Representatives.— and duties of the said office, tbe same 

3, The electors shall meet in their re- 'hall devolve on the Vice-President and 

spective States and vote by ballot for the Congreas ma; b; law provide for the 

two persons, of whom one at least shall o"« o' removal, death, resignation, or 

not be an inhabitant of the same State Inability, both of tbe President and Vlce- 

wlth themaelve* And tbe; shall make Prealdent, declaring what officer ahall 

a list of all the persons voted for, snd then act ai President, and such officer 

of the number of votes for each, which ■"■^ "^t accordlngl;, until the disabiUt; 

liat the; shall sign and certify, and trans- *» removed or a President shall be 

mit, sealed, to tbe seat of tbe Govern- elected. 

ment of the United Btatea, directed to „ o»,'"ry ot the President.— 7. Tbe 

the President of the Senate. Tbe Presi- President shall, at stated times, receive 

dent of the Senate shall. In the pre«nce for bis services a compensation which 

of the Senate and House of Represents- shall neither be increased nor diminish^ 

tivei, open all the certificates, and the during the period tot which he shall have 

TOtea shall then be counted. The penwn ^^, elected, and he ahall not receive 

having the greatest number of votes shall within that period any other emolnment 

be the President, if such number be a 'ro? tSie United States, or any of them. 
majority ot the whole number of electors Oath of the President. — 8. Before he 

appointed, and it there be more than one «°ter on the eiecution of hie office be 

who have sucb majority, and have an ■''•'l '=»» "»« following oath or affirma- 

Snal number ot votes, then the House "OJ\- , , , , „ , . 
RroresenUlives shall Immediatel; ^ '„^" .'*,'*';'','' "*«" (or affirm) thst 
choose t; ballot one of them for Preif- J, "'U faitbfully execute the office of 
dent; and if no person have a majority. President ot the United States, and will, 
then from the five bigbest on the list the '<» "»« ^J ?- ?'?,.''*!'*''■ Preserve, pro- 
said House shall in like manner choose tect, and defend the Constflulion of the 
the President But In choosing the United States ' 

President, tbe vole shall be taken by , ^t'" "' }^' President.— SicnoH II. 
SUtea, the repre«ntation from each 1. IJe President shall Iw Commander- 
State having one vote. A Quorum, for In-^lf' <>'. '"'• ^I^l V^ ^S"? °'. 't* 
this purpose shsii consist of a member United States, and of the militia of the 
or member* from two-third a of the several Statea when called Into tbe 
Bute* and a majority ot all the States •«'"■' service of the United States; hr 
shall be necessar; to a choice. In ever; """y require the opinion. In writing, of 
case, after the choice of the President, U* P';''>'^'r«' officer in each of the eiecn- 
the person having the greatest number ?'? departmenta upon an; subject re- 
of votes of the electors shall be the Vice- m'°S " the diit es of their respective 
Preddent. But it there should remain offlcf". snd be sbail have power to grant 
two or more who have equal votes, the reprl*'** ^"H P"™oos for ottencea sgainst 
Senate shall choose from them by ballot ^^^ United State* except In case* of im- 
Ebe Vice-President.* peachment , . ,. 

Time of Choosing Electors— 4. The ^ May Mske Treaties. Appoint Ambwa- 
Congress may determine the tim« of ^^n. Judges, etc.— 2. He shall bav« 
power, by and with the adrlce and con- 
eUns* Is sapsissdsd by AitisU ZIL sent of the Senate, to make treattea. 
provided two-thinta tf tba S— 
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• lit eonear: and be iball Dominatt, uid the United Stales shall be ■ part;; ;o 

by and with tbe advice and consent of omtrovenle* between two or more 

tbe Senate, shall appoint ambassadon, States ; between a SCate and citlzena of 

other public ministers and codbuIs, another State : between dtlsens of dif- 

judges of tbe Supreme Court, and all ferent States: between citiiens of tbe 

other officers of tbe United States whose same State, claiming lands under grants 

appointments are not herein otherwise of different States, and between a State, 

firovided (or, and which shall be estab- or the citiiens thereof, and foreign 

Isbed bj law ; but the Congress may bj States citiiens or subjects, 
law Test the appointment of such in- Jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. — 

ferior officers as they think proper in the 2. Id all cases affecting ambassadors. 

President alone, In tbe courts of law, or other public ministera, and consuls, and 

in tbe heads of departments. tbose in which a State shall be part;. 

Ma; Fill Vacancies. — 8. The Presl- the Supreme Coart shall have origlital 

dent shall hare power to fill up ail vacan- jurisdiction. In all the other cases be- 

cies that ma; happen during tbe recesa fore-mentioned tbe Supreme Court shall 

'■■'■■' ■ ' " have appellate jurisdictii ' "' 

law and fact, with such 

under such regulations a, „.„ 

May Make RecommeDdattons to and sliall make. 
CoDvene Congresa. — Section III. He Rules Respecting Trials. — 3. The 

shall from time to time give to the Con- trial of all crimes, except in cases of im- 

[ress information of tbe state of the peachtnent, shall l>e by Jury, and sucb 

^nlon, and recommend to their con- trial shall be held in the HCate where the 

lideratioD such measures as be sball said crimes sball have been committed : 

judge necessary and expedient ; be ma;, bat when not commitled within an; 

[m extraordinary occasioDS, convene both Stata the trial shall l>e at such place or 

Houses, or either of them, and in case or places as the Congress ma; b; law have 

disagreement between them, with respect directed. 

to Uie time of adjournment, he may ad- Treason Defined. — Section III. 1. 

joum them to such time as be shall think Treason against Che United States shell 

proper; be shell receive ambassadors and consist only in levying war against them, 

other public ministers ; he sball take care or In adhering to their enemies, giving 

that tne laws be faithfully executed, and tbem aid and comfort. Xo person ahsll 

shall commission all the officers of the be convicted of treason unless on the 

United States. testlmon; of two witnesses to the same 

How Officers Ma; be Removed. — BW- overt act, or on confession in open 

nos IV, The President, Vice-Pred- court 

dent, and all civil officers of the United How Punlsbed. — 2. The Congress 

States shall be removed from office on shall have power to declare the punisb- 

Impeachment for, and conviction of, ment of treason, but no attainder of 

treason, bribery, or other high crimes and treason shall work corruption of blood 

mtademeauors. or forfeiture except during tbe life of 

Article III, Judicial Power, How the person attainted. 
Vested, — Section I. The judicial Article IV. Rights of BUtes and 

power of Che I'nited States shall be Records. — Section I. Full faith and 

vested in one Supreme Court, and Id credit ahall be given In each Stale to the 

mch inferior courts as the Congress ma; public acts, records, and judicial pro 

from time to time ordain aod establish, ceedings of ever; other State. And the 

The j'idgps, both of the Supreme and in- Congress may by general laws prescribe 

Ferior courts, shall hold their offices dur- tbe msnner in which such acts, records, 

ing good behavior, and sball, at stated and proceedings shall be proved, and the 

times, receive for tt'lr services a com- effect thereof. 

sensation which shall not be diminished Privileges of Citiiens. — Section II. 

juring their continuance In office, 1. The citiiens of each State shall tie 

To What Cases It Extends.— Section entitled to all privileges and immunities 

II. 1. The Judicial power sball extend of citLtens in the several States, 
to all cases, in law and equity, arising Executive Requisitions. — 2. A person 

ander this Constitution, the laws of the charged in an; State with treason, lel- 

United States, and treaties made, or on;, or other crime, who shall flee from 

which shall be made, under their an- justice, and be found in another Slate, 

thority; to all cases affecting ambassft- shall. On demand of the Executive au- 

iloTS, other public ministers, and consuls; thorit; of the Slate from wblch he fled, 

to all caiiw of admiralt; and maritime be delivered up. to be removed to tlw 

hiiiiMUetloii ; to controvarales to wblch State having Jurisdiction of the crime. 
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Laws Regulating Service or Labor. — 
3. No person held to service or labor in 
one State» under the laws thereof, escap- 
ing into another, shall, in consequence 
of any law or regulation therein, be dis- 
charged from such service or labor, but 
shall be delivered up on claim of the 
party to whom such service or labor 
may be due. 

New States, How Formed and Ad- 
mitted. — Section IH. 1. New States 
may be admitted by the Congress into 
this Union, but no new State shall be 
formed or erected within the jurisdiction 
of any other State, nor any State be 
formed by the junction of two or more 
States, or parts of States, without the 
consent of the Legislatures of the States 
concerned, as well as of the Congress. 

Power of Congress over Public Lands. 

— 2. The Congress shall have power to 
dispose of and make all needful rules 
and regulations respecting the territory 
or other proi>erty belonging to the United 
States; and nothing in this Constitution 
shall be so construed as to prejudice any 
claims of the United States, or of any 
particular State. 

Republican Government Guaranteed. — 
Section IV. The United States shall 
guarantee to every State in this Union 
a republican form of eovemment, and 
shall protect each of tnem against in- 
vasion; and, on application of the Leg- 
islature, or of the Executive (when the 
Legislature cannot be convened), against 
domestic violence. 

Article V. Constitution, How Amended. 

— The Congress, whenever two-thirds of 
both Houses shall deem it necessary, 
shall propose amendments to this Con- 
stitution, or, on the application of the 
Legislatures of two-thirds of the several 
States, shall call a convention for pro- 
posing amendments, which, in either 
case, shall be valid to all intents and pur- 
poses, as part of this Constitution, when 
ratified by the Legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States, or by con- 
ventions in three-fourths thereof, as the 
one or the other mode of ratiflcation may 
be proposed by the Congress; pi-ovided 
that no amendment which may be made 
prior to the year one thousand eight hun- 
dred and eight shall in any manner affect 
tho first and fourth clauses in the Ninth 
Section of the First Article; and that 
no State, without its consent, shall be 
deprived of its equal suffrage in the 
Striate. 

Article VI. Validity of Debts Recog- 
rized. — 1. All debts contracted and en- 
fagements entered into before the 
i.doption of this Constitution shall be as 
«a)ld against the United States under 



this Constitution as under the Confedera- 
tion. 

Supreme Law of the Land Defined. — 
2. This Constitution and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in 
pursuance thereof* and all treaties made, 
or which shall be made, under the au- 
thority of the United States, shall be 
the supreme law of the land, and the 
judges in every State shall be bound 
thereby, anything in the Constitution or 
laws of: any State to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

Oath: of Whom Required and for 
What — 3. The Senators and Represen- 
tatives before mentioned, and the mem- 
bers of the several State Legislatures, 
and all executive and judicial ofBcers, 
both of the United States, and of the 
several States, shall be bound by oath or 
affirmation to support this Constitution; 
but no religious test shall ever be re- 
quired as a qualification to any office or 
public trust under the United States. 

Article VII, Ratification of the Con- 
stitution. — The ratification of the Con- 
ventions of nine States shall be sufficient 
for the establishment of this Constitu- 
tion between the States so ratifying the 
same. 

Done in Convention by the unanimous 
consent of tJie States present the seven- 
teenth day of September, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand seven hundred 
and eighty-seven, and of the Independ- 
ence of the United States of America 
the twelfth. In witness whereof we 
have hereunto subscribed our names, 
€ro: Washington, 
Presidt. and Deputy from Virginia, 

Amendments to the Constitution 

Articles in addition /o, and Amendment 
of, the Constitution of the United States 
of America, proposed hy Congress, and 
ratified by the Legislatures of the several 
States^ pursuant to the Fifth Article of 
the original Constitution* 

Article /• Religion and Free Speech. 
— Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof; ot 
abridging the freedom of speech or of the 
press; or the right of the people peace- 
ably to assemble, and to petition the 
Government for a redress of grievances. 

Article II. Right to Bear Arms. — A 
well-regulated militia being necessary to 
the security of a free State, the right of 
the people to keep and bear arms »ha^ 
not be infringed. 
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the pnrpom shall consist of two-thirds 
of the whole number of Senators, and a 
majority of the whole number shall be 
necessary to a choice. But no person 
constitutionally ineligible to the office of 
President shall be eligible to that of 
Vice-President of the United States. 
Article XIIL Slavery Prohibited. — 

1. Neither slavery nor involuntary serv- 
itude, except as a punishment for crime 
whereof the party shall have been duly 
convicted, shall exist within the United 
States, or any place subject to their 
jurisdiction. 

2. Congress shall have power to en- 
force this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion. 

ArUole XIV. Protection for all Citi- 
sens. — 1. All persons bom or natural- 
ised in the United States, and subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof, are citisens of 
the United States and of the State 
wherein thev reside. No State shall 
make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of 
<'itizen« of the United States; nor shall 
f^ny State deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property without due process 
of lnw, nor deny to any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of 
the laws. 

Apportionment of Representatives. — 

2. Kepresentatives shall be apportioned 
among the several States according to 
their respective numbers, counting the 
whole number of persons in each state, 
excluding Indians not taxed. But when 
the right to vote at any election for the 
choice of electors for President and Vice- 
President of the United States, Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, the executive 
and judicial officers of a State, or the 
members of the Legislature thereof, is 
denied to any of the male inhabitants 
of such State, being of twenty-one years 
of age, and citizens of the United States, 
or in any way abridged, except for par- 
ticipation in rebellion or other crime, the 
basis of representation therein shall be 
reduced in the proportion which the 
number of such male citizens shall bear 
to the whole number of male citizena 
twenty-one years of age in such State. 

Rebellion Against the United States. 
— 3. No person shall be a Senator or 
Representative in Congress, or elector of 
President and Vice-President, or hold 
any office, civil or military, under the 
United States, or under any State, who, 
having previously taken an oath, as a 
member of Congress, or as an officer of 
the United States, or as a member of 
any State Legislature, or as an execu* 
tive or judicial officer of any State, to 
iNipport the Constitution of the United 



States, shall have en|^aged in insurre6 
tion or rebellion against the same, of 
given aid and comfort to the enemies 
thereof. But Congress may, by a vote 
of two-thirds of each House, remove 
such disability. 

The Public Debt — 4. The validity of 
the public debt of the United States, 
authorised by law, including debts in- 
curred for payment of pensions and 
bounties for services in suppressing in- 
surrection or rebellion, shall not be 
questioned. But neither the United 
States nor any State shall assume or 
pav any debt or obligation incurred in 
aid of insurrection or rebellion against 
the United States, or any claim for the 
loss or emancipation of any slave: but 
all such debts, obligations, and claims 
shall be held illegal and void. 

6. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce, by appropriate legislation, the 
provisions of this article. 

Article XV. Right of Suffrage. — 1. 
The right of the citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any 
State on account of race, color or 
previous condition of servitude. 

2. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce the provisions of this article by 
appropriate legislation. 

Aritcle XV L The Congress shall have 
power to lay and collect taxes on incomes, 
m>m whatever source derived, without 
apportionment, among the several states, 
and without regard to any census or 
enumeration. 

Article XVII. The Senate of the 
United States shall be comoosed of two 
Senators from each State, elected by the 

Seople thereof, for six years; and each 
enator i^aU have one vote. The elec- 
tors in each State shall have the quali- 
fications reouisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State Legis- 
latures. 

When vacancies happen in the repre- 
sentation of any State in the Senate, the 
executive autliority of such State shall 
issue writs of election to fill such va- 
cancies, provided that the Legislature of 
any State may ep^power the Executive 
thereof to make temporary appointments 
until the people fill the vacancies by 
election as the Legislature may direct. 

Article XVIIL Prohibition.— 1. After 
one year from the ratification of this 
article the manufacture, sale, or the trans- 
portation of intoxicating liquors within, 
the importation thereof into, or the ex- 
portation thereof from the United States 
and all territory subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof, for beverage purposes, is 
hereby prohibited* 
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2. The Congress and the several States 
shall have concurrent power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation. 

Article XIX. The right of citizens of 
the United States to vote shall not be 
denied or abridged by the United States 
or by any State on account of sex. Con- 
gress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation. 

Ratification or the Constitxttion 

The constitution was ratified by the 
thirteen original States, Delaware being 
the first, Dec. 7, 1787 ; Rhode Island the 
last. May 29, 1790. 

Ratification of the Amendments 

I to X inclusive were declared in force 
December 15, 1791. 

XI was declared in force January 8, 
1798. 

XII regulating elections, was declared in 
force September 28, 1804. 

XIII. The emancipation amendment was 
proclaimed December 18, 1865. 

XIV. Reconstruction amendment was 
proclaimed July 28, 1868. 

XV. Negro citizenship amendment was 
proclaimsd March 30, 1870. 

XVI and XVII, providing for income tax 
and popular election of Senators, be- 
came effective in 1913. 

XVIII. The prohibition amendment re- 
ceived its ratification by two-thirds of 
the States January 16, 1919. 

XIX. The woman sufhrage amendment 
was declared effective Aug. 26, 1920. 

In 1796 George Washington took leaVe 
of the people in a famous address. Itb 
concluding portions are here given: 



WASHINGTON'S FAREWELL 
ADDRESS 

Here, perhaps, I ought to stop; but a 
solicitude for your welfare, which can- 
not end but with my life, and the appre- 
hension of danger natural to that 
solicitude, urge me, on an occasion like 
the present, to offer to your solemn con- 
templation, and to recommend to your 
frequent review, some sentiments, which 
are the result of much reflection, of no 
inconsiderable observation, and which 
appear to me all-important to the per- 
manency of your felicity as a people. 
These will be afforded to you with the 
more freedom, as you can only see in 
them the disinterested warnings of a 
parting friend, who can possibly have 
DO personal motive to bias his counsel; 



nor can I forget, as an encouragement to 
it, your indulgent reception of my senti- 
ments oo a former and not dissimilar 
occasion. Interwoven as is the love of 
liberty with every ligament of your 
hearts, no recommendation of mine ii 
necessary to forti^ or confirm the at- 
tachment 

The unity of government, which con- 
stitutes you one people, it also now 
dear to you. It is justly so; for it is 
a main pillar in the edifice of your real 
independence — the support of your 
tranquillity at home, your peace abroad, 
of your safety, of your prosperity, of 
that very liberty which you so highly 
prize. But as it is easy to foresee that 
from different causes and from different 
quarters, much pains will be taken, 
many artifices employed, to weaken in 
your minds the conviction of this truth; 
as this is the point in your political 
fortress against which the batteries of 
internal and external enemies will be 
most constantly and actively (though 
often covertly and insidiously) directed 
— it is of infinite moment that you 
should properly estimate the immense 
value of your national union to your 
collective and individual happiness; that 
you should cherish a cordial, habitual 
and immovable attachment to it; ac- 
customing yourselves to think and speak 
of it as of the palladium of your polit- 
ical safety and prosperity; watching for 
its preservation with jealous anxiety; 
discountenancing whatever may suggest 
even a suspicion that it can, in any 
event, be abandoned; and indignantly 
frowning upon the first dawning of every 
attempt to alienate any portion of our 
country from the rest, or to enfeeble the 
sacred ties which now link together the 
various parts. 

For this you have every inducement of 
sympathy and interest Citizens by 
birth or choice of a common country, 
that country has a right to concentrate 
your affections. The name of America, 
which belongs to you in your national 
capacity, must always exalt the just 
pride of patriotism, more than any ap- 
pellation derived from local discrimina- 
tions. With slight shades of differences, 
you have the same religion, manners, 
habits, and political principles. You 
have, in a *ommon cause, fought and 
triumphed together; the independence 
and liberty you possess are the work of 
joint counsels and }oint efforts, of com- 
mon dangers, sufferings and successes. 

It is important, likewise, that the 
habits of thinking, in a free country, 
should inspire caution in those in- 
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trusted with its administration, to con- 
fine themselves within their respective 
constitutional spheres, avoiding In the 
exercise of the powers of one department, 
to encroach upon another. The spirit 
of encroachment tends to consolidate the 
powers of all the departments in one, 
and thus to create, whatever the form 
of government, a real despotism. A just 
estimate of that love of power, and 
proneness to abuse it which predomi- 
nates in the human heart, is sufficient 
to satisfy us of the truth of this posi- 
tion. The necessity of reciprocal checks 
in the exercise of political power, bv 
dividing and distributing it into dif- 
ferent depositories, and constituting 
each the guardian of the public weal, 
against invasions by the others, has been 
evinced by experiments, ancient and 
modem; some of them in our own coun- 
try and under our own eyes. To pre- 
serve them must be as necessary as to 
institute them. If, in the opinion of the 
people, the distribution or modification 
of the constitutional powers be, in any 
particular, wrong, let it be corrected by 
an amendment in the way which the 
Constitution designates. But let there 
be no change or usurpation; for though 
this, in one instance, may be the instru- 
ment of good, it is the customary weapon 
by which free governments are destroyed. 
The precedent must always greatly over- 
balance, in permanent evil, and partial 
or transient benefit, which the use can, 
at any time yield. 

Observe good faith and justice toward 
all nations; cultivate peace and har- 
mony with all; religion and morality 
enjoin this conduct; and can it be that 

food policy does not equally enjoin it? 
t will be worthy of a free, enlightened, 
and, at no distant period, a great nation, 
to give to mankind the magnanimous 
and too novel example of a people al- 
ways i^nided by an exalted justice and 
benevolence. Who can doubt that, in 
the course of times and things, the fruits 
of such a plan would richly repav any 
temporary advantages which miffht be 
lost by a steady adherence to it? Can 
it be that Providence 'las not connected 
the i>ermanent felicity of a nation with 
its virtue? The experiment, at least, is 
recommended by every sentiment which 
ennobles human nature. Alas! is it ren- 
dered impossible by its vices? 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign 
inflaence (I conjure you to believe me, 
fellow-citizens) the jealousy of a free 
people ought to constantly awake; since 
history and experience prove that for- 
eign influence is one of the most baneful 
toes of republican government. But 



that jealousy to be useful, must be im- 
partial; else it becomes the instrument 
of the very influence to be avoided, in- 
stead of a defence against it Excessive 
partiality for one foreign nation, and 
excessive dislike for another, cause those 
whom they actuate to see danger only 
on one side, and serve to veil, and even 
second, the arts of influence on the other. 
Real patriots, who may resist the in- 
trigues of the favorite, are Kable to be- 
come suspected and odious, while its 
tools and dupes usurp the applause and 
confidence of the people, to surrender 
their interests. 

The great rule of conduct for us in re- 
l^ard to foreign nations, is, in extend- 
ing our commercial relations, to have 
with them as little political connection 
as possible. So far as we have already 
formed engagements, let them be ful- 
filled with perfect good faith. Here let 
us stop. Europe has a set of primary 
interests, which to us have none, or a 
very remote relation. Hence she must 
be engaged in frequent controversies, the 
causes of which are essentially foreign 
to our concerns. Hence, therefore, it 
must be unwise in us to implicate our- 
selves by artificial ties, in the ordinary 
vicissitudes of her politics, or the ordi- 
nary combinations and collision of her 
friendships or enmities. Our detached 
and distant situation invites and en- 
ables us to pursue a different course. 
If we remain one people under an effi- 
cient government, the period is not far 
off when we may defy material injury 
from external annoyance; when we may 
take such an attitude as will cause the 
neutrality we may at any time resolve 
upon, to be scrupulously respected ; when 
belligerent nations, under the impossi- 
bility of making acquisitions upon us, 
will not lightly hazard the giving us 
provocation; when we may choose peace 
or war, as our interest, guided by jus 
tice, shall counseL 

In offering to you. my countrymen 
these counsels of an old and affectionate 
friend, I dare not hope that they will 
make the strong and lasting impression 
I could wish; that they will control the 
usual current of the passions, or prevent 
our nation from running the course 
which hitherto has marked the destiny 
of nations; but if I may even flatter 
myself that they may be productive of 
some partial benefit; some occasional 
good; that they may now and then recur 
to moderate the fury of party spirit, to 
warn against the mischiefs of foreign 
intrigues, to guard against the impos- 
tures of pretended patriotism ; this hope 
will be full recompense for the solicitade 
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for your welfare by which they have 
been dictated. 

Geoboe Washutgtok. 

United States, September 17, 179^ 

Next in order in the serieB of famous 
American documents is the ' Monroe Doc- 
trine,' issued in 1823 as part of Presi- 
dent Monroe's message to Ck)ngress in 
that year. Spain had long been hav- 
ing trouble with her American colonies 
and there was serious danger of some of 
the other nations of Europe giving her 
aid and receiving American territory in 
excliange. Russia was also seeking to 
extend its holdings on the Pacific coast 
Under these threatening circumstances 
Monroe gave warning to all ambitious 
nations that the United States would 
not stand idly by and see the southern 
republics seised by any foreign i)ower. 
This declaration holds good to-day and 
has been frequently invoked as a warn- 
ing to European powers to keep off of 
American soil. We give below the text 
of this significant declaration of Amer- 
ican policy, the recognised political prin- 
ciple of 'America for the Americans.' 

THE MONROE DOCTRINE 

In the discussions to which this inter- 
est has given rise, and in the arrange- 
ments by which they mav terminate, the 
occasion has been deemed proper for as- 
serting, as a principle in which rights 
and interests of the United States are 
involved, that the American continents, 
by the free and independent condition 
which they have assumed and maintain, 
are henceforth not to be considered as 
subjects for future colonization by any 
European power. . . . We owe it, there- 
fore, to candor and to the amicable rela- 
tions existing between the United States 
and those powers to declare that we 
should consider any attempt on their 
part to extend their system to any por- 
tion of this hemisphere as dangerous to 
our peace and safety. With the existing 
colonies or dependencies of any Euro- 
pean power we have not interfered and 
shall not interfere. But with the gov- 
ernments who have declared their inde- 
pendence and maintain it, and whose 
independence we have, on great con- 
sideration and on just principles, 
acknowledged, we could not view any 
interposition for the purpose of oppress- 
ing them or controlling in any other 
manner their destiny by any European 
power in any other light than as the 
manifestation of an unfriendly disposi- 
tion toward the United States. 

Though this doctrine has the weight 



only of an executive statement, it has 
been maintained as resolutely as though 
it were a section of the Constitution, be- 
ing invoked on several occasions, and 
especially in that of the occupation of 
Mexico by France during the -American 
Civil war. European nations have rarely 
ventured to disregard it, and never suc- 
cessfully. 

The most perilous threat against the 
stability of the Union came in later 
years, when the great controversy be- 
tween the advocates of slavery and 
emancipation arose. It led, as all 
know, to one of the greatest wars of 
the nineteenth century, the struggle in 
the field between the parties which had 
for years contended on the rostrum. In 
the midst of this great war President 
Lincoln issued a proclamation of free- 
dom for the slaves which the event of 
the war lifted into the categorv of the 

freat State papers of the United States. 
ts terms have since been accepted by 
North and South alike. The text of 
this proclamation is here given: 

THE EMANCIPATION PROCLA- 
MATION 

Whereas, On the twenty-second day 
of September, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and sixty- 
two, a proclamation was issued by the 
President of the United States, contain- 
ing among other things the following, 
to wit: 

'That on the first day of January, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-three, all persons held 
as slaves within any State or designated 
part of a State, the people whereof shall 
then be in rebellion against the United 
States, shall be then, thenceforward, and 
forever free; and the executive govern- 
ment of the United States, including the 
military and naval authority thereof, 
will recognize and maintain tne freedom 
of such persons, and will do no act or 
acts to repress such persons, or any of 
them, in any efforts tney may make for 
their actual freedom. 

'That the Executive will, on the first 
day of January aforesaid, by proclama- 
tion, designate the States and parts of 
States, if any, in which the people 
thereof, respectively, shall then be in 
rebellion against the United States; and 
the fact tbat any State, or the people 
thereof, shall on that day be in good 
faith represented in the Congress of the 
United States, by members chosen 
thereto at elections wherein a majority 
of the qualified voters of such State 
shall have participated, shall, in the ab- 
sence of strong countervailing testimony, 
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be deemed conclusive evidence that sach 
State, and the people thereof, are not 
then in rebellion against the United 
Sutes.' 

Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, 
President of the United States, by vir- 
tue of the power in me vested as com- 
mander-in-chief of the army and navy 
of the United States, in time of actual 
armed rebellion against the authority 
and government of the United States, 
and as a fit and necessary war measure 
for suppressing said rebellion, do, on 
this first day of January, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-three, and in accordance with 
my purpose so to do, publicly proclaimeo 
for the full period of one hundred days 
from the day first above mentioned, 
order and designate as the States and 
parts of States wherein the people 
thereof, respectively, are this day in re- 
bellion against the United States, the 
following, to wit: 

Arkansas, Texas. Louisiana (except 
the Parishes of St Bernard, Flaque- 
mines, JeCTerson, St. John, St. Charles, 
Bt. James, Ascension, Assumption, Terre 
Bonne, Lafourche, St. Maryls. St Mar- 
tin and Orleans, including tne city of 
New Orleans), Mississippi, Alabama, 
Florida, Geor^a, South Carolina, North 
Carolina and Virginia (except the forty- 
eight counties designated as West Vir- 
ginia, and also the counties of Berkeley, 
Accomac, Northampton, Elizabeth City, 
York, Ptincess Anne and Norfolk, in- 
cluding the cities of Norfolk and Ports- 
mouth) ; and which excepted parts are, 
for the present, left precisely as if this 
proclamation were not issued. 

And by virtue of the power, and for 
the purpose aforesaid, I do order and de- 
clare that all persons held as slaves 
within said designated States, and parts 
of States, are and henceforward shall be 
free, and the executive government of the 
United States, including the military and 
naval authorities thereof, will recognise 
and maintain the freedom of said per- 
sons. 

And I hereby enioin upon the people 
BO declared to be free to abstain from 
all violence, unless in necessary self-de- 
fence; and I recommend to them that in 
all cases when allowed, they labor faith- 
fully for reasonable wages. 

And I further declare and make 
known, that such persons, of suitable 
condition, will be received into the armed 
service of the United States to garrison 
forts, positions, stations, and other 
places, and to man vessels of all sorts 
In said service. 

AdJ noon this act, sincerely believed 



to be an act of justice, warranted by the 
Constitution upon military necessity, I 
invoke the considerate judgment of man* 
kind and the gracious favor of Almighty 
God. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto 
set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 
Done at the city of Washington, 
this first day of January, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-three, 
and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the 
eighty-seventh. 

Ahraham Lincoln. 

One more brief but notable declara- 
tion from President Lincoln will suffice 
to close this series of national docu- 
ments. It is his address at the dedica- 
tion of Gettysburg Cemetery, November 
19, 1868. It has since been regarded as 
a prose poem unsurpassed for dignity 
and pathos in the world's history. 

LINCOLN'S GETTYSBURG SPEBCH 

Fourscore and seven years ago our 
fathers brought forth upon this conti- 
nent a new nation, conceived in liberty, 
and dedicated to the proposition that all 
men are created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great cfvil 
war, testing whether that nation, or any 
nation so conceived and so dedicated, can 
long endure. We are met on a great 
battlefield of that war. We are met to 
dedicate a portion of it as the final rest- 
ing-place of those who here gave their 
lives that that nation might live. It is 
altogether fitting and proper that we 
should do this. 

But in a larger sense we cannot dedi- 
cate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot 
hallow this ground. The brave men, liv- 
ing and dead, who struggled here have 
consecrated it far above our power to add 
or detract The world will little note 
nor long remember what we say here but 
it can never forget what they did here. 
It is for us, the living, rather to be dedi- 
cated here to the unfinished work that 
they have thus far so nobly carried on. 
It is rather for us to be here dedicated 
to the great task remaining before us; 
that from these honored dead we take 
increased ievotion to the cause for which 
they here gave the last full measure of 
devotion; that we here highly resolve 
that the dead shall not have died in vain ; 
that the nation shall, under God, have a 
new birth of freedom, and that govern- 
ment of the people^ by the people, aivi 
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for the people, shall not perish from the 
earth. 

The political condition of the United 
States, as it at present stands, is a re- 
sult of the several stages of govern- 
mental evolution above described, and 
especially of the operation of the Con- 
stitution, the basis of the Federal Union 
of the States. This Constitution em- 
bodies the general principles of govern- 
ment adapted to the organization of such 
a union, the result being that when 

K articular questions have arisen in the 
istory of the nation, it has frequently 
become the duty of the Supreme Court 
to decide on the constitutionality of such 
questions. Thus numerous acts have 
been passed by Congress the agreement 
of which with the Constitution was 
doubtfuL It is not the duty of the Su- 
preme Court to deal with such acts unless 
a suit is brought by some party or par- 
ties to determine their constitutionality, 
in which case the Supreme Court takes 
the matter in hand and renders a decision 
as to whether they are in harmony with 
the Constitution or the contrary. Such 
a decision is final and by this means the 
integrity of the Constitution against dis- 
cordant acts of Congress is preserved and 
its exact significance developed. In this 
way the Supreme Court of the United 
States has become a great balance wheel 
by the aid of which the course of gov- 
ernment is made to run true. It may be 
further stated here that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States differs from 
that of Great Britain in being a written 
document, inflexible in its provisions, 
while that of Great Britain is, properly 
considered, not a constitution at all, but 
simply an aggregation of the many acts 
of Parliament, which is changed or added 
to by every new Parliamentary measure. 
The general organization of the Federal 
republic is as follows: The powers of 
the national government are of broad 
and general scope, embracing those sub- 
jects that affect the country as a whole 
or pass beyond the borders of any single 
State, including the relations of the coun- 
try to foreign nations and of the States 
to each other. Under this general gov- 
ernmental organization lie the several 
States, each a sovereigrn commonwealth 
within its own borders and with govern- 
mental control over all subjects that re- 
late to itself alone, or to intrastate as 
distinct from interstate interests. Thus 
each State has duties of importance be- 
longing to itself, outside of the jurisdic- 
tion of the general government, and to 
deal with these it possesses a govem- 
Biental organization formed on the model 



of the national government. Each Stale 
has its Constitution, its Senate and 
House of Representatives, its Governor 
(corresponding to the President), its Su- 
preme Court, with duties similar to those 
of the National Supreme Court, and in 
all these respects is a copy in miniature 
of the Federal governmental organisa- 
tion. It has its own code of laws, 
which is not operative beyond its bor- 
ders, and in this way is a little nation 
in itself, with powers which cannot be 
abrogated. Tracing down the details of 
this composite scheme of government we 
come to the cities, in which in some 
measure the same type of organization is 
preserved, as they have a legislative body 
of two branches, and a Mayor as their 
chief executive official. They lack the 
Supreme Court and their local govern- 
ment is in some measure under State 
control, but in various respects each is a 
little sovereignty in itself. This is 
especially the case in the metropolitan 
city of New York, the present population 
of which exceeds that of the remainder 
of the State, and which has control of 
local interests of great diversitv and im- 
portance, in the management of which it 
has accumulated a municipal debt far 
greater than that of any State in the 
Union and surpassed only by the 
national debt of the count rv as a whole. 
In the development of this great 
congeries of self-governing units some 
friction has from time to time arisen, 
and there has been vigorous discussion 
of State and National jurisdiction and 
powers, the result being at present the 
existence of two great political parties, 
the Democratic and the Republican, the 
first standing for State rights, the sec- 
ond favoring a broadening of the Na- 
tional sovereignty. While these parties 
differ in other particulars, this funda- 
mental distinction has usually been main- 
tained, and since the formation of the 
government two parties with these gen- 
eral views have existed, at first those of 
the Federalists and Anti-Federalists, and 
after them parties with various names, 
but with this division of views. At 
present the tendency seems to be towards 
a widening of the powers of the national 
government, but it has not escaped 
vigorous opposition from the adherents 
of the States rights doctrine. There has 
also recently been developed a degree of 
friction between the executive and the 
legislative branches of the general gov- 
ernment, the executive in some respects 
trenching upon the functions of the leg- 
islative and this vigorously maintaining 
its rights and privileges. There has also 
been manifested a tendency to bring the 
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great business organizations of the coun- 
try within some considerable degree of 
governmental control, under the plea that 
their vast growth and power has made 
them inimical to the rights of the public 
at large and that it is the duty of the 
government to act as guardian of the 
indostrial rights of the people. 

With this brief review of the status of 
governmental and industrial affairs now 
existing within the United States it will 
be of interest to consider in some meas- 
ure the workings of the great Federal 
organization here outlined. In the pre- 
ceding article, on the subject of the 
United States in general, the organiza- 
tion of the government under the Con- 
stitution is stated, and in the Con- 
stitution itself, as above given, may be 
found the clauses which define this or- 
ganization. But in the working of the 
government machinery several adventi- 
tious departments have arisen, some 
account of which is necessary before the 
operation of the governmental organiza- 
tion can be properly understood. This 
has principally to do with the great ex- 
ecutive departments of the government, 
the series of officials who compose the 
cabinet of the President, but who were 
not provided for in the Constitution, 
having arisen through the multiplicity of 
executive labors. 

It was quickly perceived, in fact, that 
the duties of the executive branch of the 
government were too varied and numer- 
ous for management and control by any 
one official, and at the start President 
Washington was obliged to call several 
persons to his aid, the so-called cabinet 
officers, at first consisting of the Secre- 
taries of State, of War, and of the 
Treasury, and the Attorney-General, 
appointed in 1789. These had no official 
standing under the government, but were 
simply aids to the President, chosen by 
him and removable at his will, yet in- 
dispensable to the multitudinous duties 
arising in the conduct of public affairs. 
This continues the position of these offi- 
cials to the present day, in which they 
:orm the President's official family and 
body of advisers, but possess no power 
beyond that which the President chooses 
to give them and whose advice he is in 
no respect obliged to take. From time 
to time it became advisable to add other 
officials to the four above named. The 
Postmaster-General was at ^rst looked 
upon as a temporary position only, and 
did not become permanent until 1794, and 
this official was not considered a Cabinet 
officer until 1829. The Secretary of the 
Navy was added to the list in 1798. 
The later additions to the list were those 



of Secretary of the Interior in 1849. 
Secretary of Agriculture in 1889, and 
Secretary of Commerce in 1903, and 
Secretary of Labor in 1913. Under each 
of these officials there are assistants and 
a considerable number of division and 
other officers, the scope of departmental 
work having grown wide and its duties 
numerous and complicated as time went 
on and the country grew in T>opulation 
and wealth. Members of the Cabinet re- 
ceive salaries of $12,000 a year. Th€ 
duties of the several heads of depart- 
ments are as follows: 

Duties of the Secretary of State. — The 
Secretary of State is charged, under the 
direction of the President, with the 
duties appertaining to correspondence 
with the public ministers and the consuls 
of the United States, and with the repre- 
sentatives of foreign powers accredited 
to the United States; and to negotia- 
tions of whatever character relating to 
the foreign affairs of the United States. 
He is the medium of correspondence be- 
tween the President and the chief ex- 
ecutives of the several States of the 
United States; he has the custody of the 
Great Seal of the United States, and 
countersigns and affixes such seal to all 
executive proclamations, to various com- 
missions, and to warrants for the extra- 
dition of fugitives from justice. He is 
regarded as the first in rank among the 
members of the Cabinet. He is the cus- 
todian of the treaties made with foreign 
states, and of the laws of the United 
States. He grants and issues passports, 
and exequaturs to foreign consuls m the 
United States are issued through his 
office. He publishes the laws and resolu- 
tions of Cfongress, amendments to the 
Constitution, and proclamations declar- 
ing the admission of new States into the 
Union. 

Duties of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, — The Secretary of the Treasury is 
charged by law with the management 
of the national finances. He prepares 
plans for the improvement of the revenue 
and for the support of the public credit; 
superintends the collection of the rev- 
enue, and directs the forms of keeping 
and rendering public accounts and of 
making returns; grants warrants for all 
moneys drawn from the treasury in pur- 
suance of appropriations made by law, 
and for the payment of moneys into the 
treasury; and annually submits to Con- 
gress estimates of the probable revenues 
and disbursements of the government. 
He also controls the construction of pub- 
lic buildings; the coinage and printing 
of money; the administration of the life- 
saving, revenue-cutter and the publie 
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health and marine-hospital branches of 
the public service, and furnishes gener- 
ally such information as may be required 
by either branch of Congress on all mat- 
ters pertaining to the foregoing. 

Dutie$ of the Secretary of War. — The 
Secretary of War is head of the War 
Department and performs such duties 
as are required of him by law or may be 
enjoined upon him by the President con- 
cerning the military service. He is 
charged by law with the supervision of 
all estimates of appropriations for the 
expenses of the department, including 
the military establishments; of all pur- 
chases of army supplies; of all expendi- 
tures for the support, transpontation 
and maintenance of the army, and of 
such expenditures of a civil nature as 
may be placed by Congress under his 
direction. He also has supervision of 
the United States Military Academy at 
West Point and of military education in 
the army, of the Board of Ordnance and 
Fortification, of the various battlefield 
commissions, and of the publication of 
the Ofllcial Records of the War of the 
Rebellion. He has charge of all mat- 
ters relating to national defense and sea- 
coast fortifications, army ordnance, river 
and harbor improvements, the prevention 
of obstruction to navigation, and the 
establishment of harbor lines; and all 
plans and locations of bridges authorised 
by Congress to be constructed over the 
navigable waters of the United States 
require his approval He also has charge 
of the establishment or abandonment of 
military posts, and of all matters re- 
lating to leases, revocable licenses, and 
all other privileges upon lands under the 
control of the War Department 

Duties of the Attomey-Oeneral, — The 
Attorney-General is the bead of the De- 
partment of Justice and the chief law 
officer of the government. He represents 
the United States in matters involving 
legal questions; he gives his advice and 
opinion, when they are required by the 
Ihresident or by the heads of the other 
Executive Departments, on questions of 
,law arising in the administration of their 
< respective departments; he appears in the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
cases of especial gravity and importance; 
he exercises a general superintendence 
and direction over United States attor- 
neys and marshals in all judicial dis- 
tricts in the States and territories; and 
he provides special counsel for the United 
States whenever required by any depart- 
ment of the government. 

Duties of the Postmaster'Oeneral, — 
The Postmaster-General has the direc- 
tion and management oC the Post-Office 



Department He appoints all officers 
ana employees of the department, except 
the four Assistant Postmasters-General 
and the purchasing acent, who are ap- 
pointed by the President, by and wiUi 
the advice and consent of the Senate; 
appoints all postmasters whose com- 
pensation does not exceed $1,000; makes 
postal treaties with foreign govern- 
ments, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the President; awards and ex- 
ecutes contracts, and directs the man- 
agement of the domestic and foreign mail 
service. 
Duties of the Secretary of the 'Navy. 

— The Secretary of the Navy performs 
such duties as the President of the 
United States, who is Commander-in- 
Chief, may assign him, and has the gen- 
eral superintendence of construction, 
manning, armament, equipment and em- 
ployment of vessels of war. 

Duties of the Secretary of the Interior, 

— The Secretary of the Interior is 
charged with the supervision of public 
business relating to patents for inven- 
tions; pensions and bounty lands; the 
public lands and surveys; the Indians; 
education; the Geological Survev and 
Reclamation Service; the Hot Springs 
Reservation, Arkansas; Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, Wyoming and the YosemitCf 
Sequoia, and General Grant parks, Call 
fomia, and other national parks; distri- 
bution of appropriations for agricultural 
and mechanical colleges in the States and 
territories; and supervision of certain 
hospitals and eleemosynarv institutions 
in the District of Columbia. He also 
exercises certain powers and duties in 
relation to the territories of the United 
States. 

Duties of the Secretary of Agriculture, 

— The Secretary of Agriculture exercises 
personal supervision of public business 
relating to the agricultural industry. He 
appoints all the officers and employees of 
the department with the exception of the 
Assistant Secretary and the Chief of the 
Weather Bureau, who are appointed by 
the President, and directs tne manage- 
ment of all the bureaus, divisions, offices, 
and the Forest Service, embraced in 
the department He exercises advisory 
supervision over agricultural experiment 
stations^ which receive aid from the 
National Treasury; has control of the 
quarantine stations for imported cattle, 
of interstate quarantine rendered neces- 
sary by sheep and cattle diseases, and ol 
the inspection of cattle-carrying vessels, 
and directs the inspection of domestic* 
and imported food products under th« 
meat inspection and pure food and drugf 
laws. He is charged with the duty ot 
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below rank of bricadier-general cannot Pirat-clana spamen receive f3S.40 per 

exceed 40 per cent, in all. month i Hcamen Kunaerti, $36.00; firemen. 

<b) The mazimum pav of a colonel ia first clasR, 146.50: muoiHans, first class. 

$CKM), of a llenteoant.cdonel $4500, and $43.20; second-claas aeamen. t3SS0: 

of a ma}or $4000. third-class seamen. $32.60. Fint^lan 
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Admiral 

KaarAdnilrBli, drat . 
Bur-Admlralt, aacond 

Brl(ad'r-Q«Benl,6aBi- 
■undaiit U a 1 1 n • 

Oomniaader* 

UmtDant ■ OomouDd- 

UaDlaiiinii ".'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

LimlaDaal* (Jvaior 
Orada) 

Bnalipia 

C b i « f fioalawalni. 
Cblaf ODBnera. Oh'f 
CaiTMDiari; Chief 
Sairmaken 

MldabipnuD (at Maval 



(att 



Ucdlcal aiid 'paj* Di' 
reclora aad Inapac- 
lora bavliiB tka aanu 

^laat - Sorteona and 
Flaat'Parmailars . . 
^oTfaans aod Paj- 

□baplalni 



4.400 
4,400 
3,800 



4,000 
4,000 

3,000 

2.0O0 

4,000 
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.- • - J month, and of $77.50; eecond-claaa, from $46.50 tc} $52; 

privates frt»m $33 to $36.60 per month. thlrd-claaa, $41. Chief petty officers re- 

The Act of Congreas of May 22, 1017, ceive from $61 to $83 per month. »r««!Dt 

provided that conmencmc June 1 1917. war pay. In the messmen branch ««fflJ- 

andconlinuing until BIX months after the g^ts receive from $32.60 to $41; wkf 

war. all enlisted men or the navy of the *_,_ (ii .., am . i / _ 

United States whose base pay does not '""°, *^\ *'i. !^ =. stewards to com- 

eicceil $21_per month shall receive an in- "ganders in chief and commandanta, $T2i 

crease of $15 per month; those whose cabin and wardrr - -- 

base pay ia over $21, and not exceeding etewarris, $46.50. 



n stewarda, $61; otlMT 
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Hospital apprentices receive from 
$20.90 to $26.40 per month; pharmacists' 
matPK, from $88.50 to $44 ; chief pharma- 
cists' mates, Hcting appointment, $66; 
chief pharmaciNts* mates, permanent ap- 
pointment, $77 per month. 

The organization of the legislative 
branch of the government is as follows: 

The Senate, — Two Senators are 
elected by the legislature of each State 
for terms of six years each. Each Sena- 
tor must be thirty years or over of a|fe, 
and must have been for at least nine 
years a citizen of the United States. 
He must be a citizen of the State from 
which he is chosen, and cannot, while in 
the Senate, hold any civil position under 
the government nor act as a Presidential 
elector. He is elected in the following 
manner: The election takes place on the 
second Tuesday after the organization of 
the legislature chosen next l^fore the ex- 
piration of the preceding senatorial term. 
In each house of the legislature the mem- 
bers present, by a viva voce vote, the 
name of a person or persons for Senator, 
and the name of the person veceiving the 
greatest number of votes is entered upon 
the journal of that house. At noon on 
the next day the members of both houses 
meet in a joint session, at which the 
journals of the two bodies are read, and 
if the same person received a majority of 
the votes In both houses he is declared 
elected Senator. However, if no person 
receives such majorities, the members in 
joint session proceed by a viva voce vote 
to choose a Senator, a majority of all 
the members being necessary for an elec- 
tion. If such a majority is not secured 
at the first session, the two houses meet 
Jointly at noon on each succeeding legis- 
lative day and take at least one ballot 
for Senator until one is elected or the 
legislature adjourns. If a vacancy in 
the representation of any State in the 
Senate occurs by reason of death or 
otherwise, such vacancy is filled by the 
legislature in the same manner as a 
Senator is regularly elected. But if 
such vacancy should occur durinc a re- 
cess of the legislature, or if the legisla- 
ture should adjourn without electing a 
Senator, the governor of such State may 
fill the vacancy by a temporary appoint- 
ment until a Senator is elected at the 
next session of the legislature. This 
method has been varied in one imjportant 
particular since the passage in 191^ of the 
XVII amendment to the Constitution ; 
Senators being now chosen by direct vote 
of the people. This important function is 
thus taken from the legislature. 

Mouae of Representatives. — ^The House 
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of Representatives is composed of mem* 
hers chosen each two years by the people 
of the several States. The nmntMer of 
members depend upon the population oi 
the States, each one representing a fixed 
number of inhabitants, varying after 
each census. As fixed under the 1910 
census the total number of members is 
436, including three from the new States 
of Arizona and New Mexico, admitted in 
1912, there being one for each 211^77 of 
population. 

Qualifications. — A Representative must 
have attained to the age of twentv-five 
years and have been seven years a citizen 
of the United States. He must be an in- 
habitant of the State from which he is 
chosen and cannot hold an^ civil office 
under the United States during his term 
of office nor serve as a Presidential 
Elector. By custom he is a resident of 
the district from which he is chosen. 

Election. — The number of Representa- 
tives to which each State is entitled is 
determined by Congress after each decen- 
nial census. Congress has fixed the time 
of their election as the * Tuesday next 
after the first Monday in November' in 
every even-numbered year. In States en- 
titled to more than one Representative, 
they are elected by 'districts composed 
of contiguous territory and containing 
as nearly as possible an e<iual number of 
&ihabitants,' which districts are deter- 
mined and the boundaries fixed by the 
legislatures of the States. When, in a 
reapportionment, a State's representation 
is increased, the additional Representa- 
tives are chosen by vote of the whole 
State, until the State is redistricted. 
They are called Representatives or Con- 
gressmen-at-Large. 

Judicial Branch of the Cfovemmeni. — 
The judicial power of the United States 
is vested in a Supreme Court, nine Cir- 
cuit Courts, nine Circuit Courts of 
Appeal, eighty-six District Courts, and 
a Court of Claims. Judges of the United 
States courts are appointed by the Presi- 
dent with the consent of the Senate and 
serve during good behavior. 

The Supreme Court is composed of a 
Chief Justice, and eight Associate Jus- 
tices. The court sits at Washington, and 
holds one session annually, commencing 
on the second Monday in October. 

The United States is divided into nine 
judicial circuits. To each circuit the 
Supreme Court allots one of its justices, 
who must attend at least one term of 
sneh court in every two years. For each 
circuit there are also appointed two or 
more circuit judges. The Circuit Court 
sits twice a year in each district within 
the drcoit 
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The Circuit Courts of Appeal are nine 
In number and were created for the pur- 
pose of relieving the Supreme Court of 
certain claasee of appeals. A Circuit 
Court of Appeals consists of three 
judfea, two of whom form a quorum. It 
18 held by the justice of the Supreme 
Court allotted to that circuit and two 
circnit judges, but a district judge Is 
also competent to act No judge, how- 
ever, can hear a case in the Circuit Court 
of Appeal at the trial of which he pre- 
sided in the District or Circuit Court. 

Congress has set apart each State as 
a judicial district, except in case of the 
more populous States, which are divided 
Into two or more districts. There are 
t4ghty-siz judicial districts in the States 
and territories. There are one or more 
resident judges in each district and the 
court is held by a district judge. 

The Court of Claims consists of a 
Chief Justice and four Associate Judges. 

'The State governments are organised 
in the following manner: 

The Bmtcutive Department. — At the 
head of this department is the Governor, 
elected by the people, for a term of one 
to four years. It is his duty to see that 
the laws are executed. He may call to 
his assistance judges and sheriffs and, in 
case of need, the militia of the State. 
When public business is conducted with 
another State, the Governor acts in the 
name of the State. He sends a message 
to the lejgislature at the opening of its 
session, informing it of the conditions 
throughout the State, and in time of 
pressing need may call the legislatut^ in 
extra session. 

In many States the Governor has the 
power to pardon criminals, or commute 
their punishment He appoints many 
officers and in some States he appoints 
the judges of the State courts. Most of 
the States elect a Lieutenant-Governor to 
serve when the Governor is unable to be 
at his post. He acts as the Presid^it 
of the State Senate. The Secretary of 
State, sometimes elected, sometimes ap- 
pointed by the Governor, is the highest 
clerk of the executive department. The 
State Comptroller or Auditor manages 
the financial business of the State gov- 
ernment. The State Treasurer is the 
custodian of the funds of the State, which 
he disburses only on orders from the offi- 
ren designated by law. The Attorney- 
General 18 the law officer of the State. 
The Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion is the head of the school system of 
the State. 

In addition to these officers, which ar« 
found in almost every State there are in 



many States other executive ofllcers an^ 
boards whose duties are very important* 
such as the Insurance Commissioner, 
the Board of Railroad Commissioners, 
the Inspector of Factories, the Liqnor 
License Commissioners, the Board of 
Charities, the Board of Health, the Tax 
Commissioner, the Board of Pardona, 
the Superintendent of Banks, the Board 
of Medical Examiners, the Commissioner 
of Agriculture and the Board of Public 
Works. 

The LeffUlative DepartwieiU. — The 
legislature of a State is always divided 
into two branches — a Senate and a 
House of Representatives. In sozaie 
States the lower house is called the As- 
sembly, in others the House of Delegates, 
in New Jersey the General Assembly. 
In many of the States the whole leaia- 
lature is called the General Assembly. 
Both the Senate and the lower house are 
representative bodies. The counties or 
towns and cities are represented in the 
lower house according to population, de- 
termined by a census taken every five or 
ten years. The State is divided into 
senatorial districts from each of which 
a senator is elected. The minimum age 
for senators is generally higher than for 
representatives, and their term is nsn- 
ally longer. 

The State legislature may not pass 
any law contranr to the Constitution of 
the State nor of the United Sutes. It 
grants charters for the government of 
cities, boroughs and villages; and for 
the organisation of railroad companies, 
banks, colleges, and many other public 
and private institutions. It makes lawb 
governing the public schools. It defines 
the boundaries of counties and towns. 
It makes laws concerninc property, real 
and personal It makes Taws concerning 
the social relations, marriages, divorces, 
etc. It makes laws regulating the man- 
ner of holding elections and the analifi- 
cations of voters. It reirulates railroads 
and other public utilities operating 
within the State. It regulates manu- 
facturing, trading, mining, agricalture, 
hunting, fishing, etc 

The Judicial Department, — The lowest 
court is conducted by a justice of the 
peace or magistrate, who acts in the 
name of the State. He renders deci- 
sions only in small and unimportant 
cases. The next court is called the Cir- 
cuit Court, the District Court, the Su- 
perior Court, the Supreme Court, or the 
Court of Common Pleas. This court 
sits in the courthouse at the county 
seat The same judge may serve in 
several counties. The judges are gener> 
ally elected, bat in some SUtes appointed 
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by the Governor. Appeals from the 
lower court are taken to the Supreme 
Court, or Court of Appeals, the highest 
court of the State. It usually meets at 
the capital of the Stave. In some States 
there is an intermediiite court between 
the lower and hicher, which hears ap- 
peals in certain classes of cases. 

The DUirici of Co<tf ik^&ia.— The mu- 
nicipal fovemment of V. e District of 
Columbia is vested by act of Conmss 
approved June 11. 1878, in three Com- 
missioners, two of whom are appointed 
by the President from citiiens of the 
District having had three y wars' resi- 
dence therein inmiediately preceding that 
appointment, auu confirmed by the Sen- 
ate. The other Commissioner is detailed 
by the President of the United States 
from the Corps of Engineers of the 
United States Army, and must have 
lineal rank senior to captain, or be a 
captain who has served at least fifteen 
years in the Corps of Engineers of the 
Army. The Commissioners appoint the 
subordinate ofllcial service of said gov- 
ernment, except the Board of Eklucanon, 
which is appointed bv the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia. 

County Oovemment, — Every State 
and territory is divided into counties 
(in Louisiana called parishes). In the 
Southern States and in many of the 
Western States the county — outside of 
towns and cities — assumes most of the 
functions of local government. Each 
county has a county seat where the pub- 
lic business is transacted. Most of this 
business is done by a ^^oard of County 
Commissioners or Supervisors, called in 
some States the county court; in others 
the levy court, because it levies the taxes. 
There are no County Commissioners in 
Rhode Island. 

As a rule the County Commissioners 
fix the rate of taxation for the county, 
appropriate money for the payment of 
the salaries of county officers and to meet 
the other expenses of county government, 
make contracts for buildmg and repair- 
ing roads and bridges, appoint subordi- 
nate county officials, ana represent the 
county in the courts when it is sued for 
damages. 

At every county seat one or more 
judges sit for the trial of cases. These 
judges are generally State officers, but 
they receive the assistance of several 
county officers. The Sheriff carries out 
the orders of the judge. He has the 
custody of prisoners, executes the death 
penalty, sells property and preserves 
peace aod order. When necessary he 
may call to his aid deputies or helpers. 
The Prosecuting Attorney, caUed also 



the State's Attorney, the District Attor- 
ney, the County Attorney, or the Solic- 
itor, appears in the county court and 
presents the case against a criminaL 
The Coroner takes charge of the body of 
a person found dead or who dies mys- 
teriously, and inquires into the cause of 
death. If foul nlay is suspected, he im- 

fanels a jury and holds an * inquest' 
n some States in case of a vacancy by 
death, resignation or inability to act of 
the sheriff he assumes the duties of that 
office. The Clerk of the County Court 
or Prothonotary keeps the records of the 
county court In some States he keeps 
a record of deeds and mortgages, issues 
marriage certificates and records births 
and deaths. 

The above officers are found in almost 
every State; in many States there are 
also a County Treasurer, Countv Audi- 
tor, County Assessors, County Tax Col- 
lectors, Register or Recorder of Deeds 
and Superintendent of Schools. 

The Probate or Orphans' Court. — In 
Georgia the judffe of this court is called 
• Ordinary ' ; in New York and New Jer- 
sey * Surrojjate.' 

Towfuhip Oovemment, — In the Mid- 
dle AtlanUc and Middle Western States, 
township government is organised. It 
usually supports public schools, cares for 
public roads, and helps the poor. In 
many States it levies and collects taxes 
for these purposes. The township offi- 
cers vary greatly in different states. 
The more usual ones are the Supervisor 
or Trustee, who cares for roads and 
bridges; the School Directors, who con- 
trol the public schools; the Township 
Clerk, the Assessors, the Tax Collector, 
the Auditors, the Constable, who assists 
the justice of the peace and is the peace 
officer of the township, and the Overseers 
of the Poor. 

Town Oovemment — The town as a 
poliUoal organization is characteristic 
of the New England States. It cor- 
responds in effect to the townships 
elsewhere, being partly ruraL and con- 
taining villages, all combined into one 
political group. Its most important fea- 
ture is the town-meeting, composed of all 
citizens and usually held once a year in 
the town hall. At this meeting the rate 
of taxation is fixed, money is appropri- 
ated, by-laws are passed, and town offi- 
cers are elected. The principal officers 
are: The Selectmen, who carry into 
effect the measures adopted at the town 
meeting; the Town-clera, who keeps the 
records; the Assessors; the Tax-collec- 
tor; the Town-treasurer; the Overseen 
of the Poor; the Constable; the Sur- 
veyor of Highways, who keeps roads and 
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bridce* in repair; the Fence-riewei*. tie piece. The aDivalTei Include dmsI 
who ■ettle disputes over bouodaries, and of the Osateropoda, aa land^naila, aea- 
the FieW-driTer, or Pound-keeper, who tnalli, whelks, limpets, etc. The maior- 
Ukee charje of itray animala. ity of uniTalve ahells are coae-shaped 

itlUige or Borough Qovemment. — In and spiral, 
thickly aettled commuDities a Tillage or 
borough may be orfaniied under a char- 
ter from the State. It usually has a ^^ 
Presideut or Mayor or Chief BurEesa 
and a body of Trustees, Commissioner*, 
Coaocilmen or Burgesses, mho pass local « 
laws or ordinBDces, levy taiea, and pto- 
Tide for police and fire protection, street 

paving, sewerage, etc.; and School Di- fcfcw h^ 

rectors, who provide for the needs of tlw 
schools. It may also have a Clerk, a 
Treasurer, Assessors, a Tax Collector, m 
CoDstable and a Street Commissioner. 

CUi/ Ooventmeni. — When the vllUge 
nr borough grows to a large "Bise, It be- C"! 
come* a city : it is still ontanii^d under a, 

a charter from the Ststt, but with tarior „—.. .. ^u.^nu. cidu t inasr 
brooder functions and Br«ater powers, lip, plllsr lip, eolnmallu lip or 'ublnm o 
The city always baa two departmenta — Outer lip or labrnm. n r i o, PrrlKame or 
executive and legishltive — the Judicial msrilB ot apertiiTt. w, WliarU or Tolotians 
department being a part of the State gov- •■ Sniiinii, or linei of Hparstian. v, v«rii. 
emment. —The lui whorl of th> ahsIL amslly mneh 

The Mayor Is the executive offlcer of =!!;[■ *7h'' **". 'S'V.. '' 7'?* "'• ' •»*' 

the city. His powers and function* vary JiS" ^piJII ■ " "' *• '<»''"1<»'" eonstltnta 
greatly. Be is nearly always elected by 

the people, but In a few esses is chosen TTnTTAmaliaf (0 - nl - veKsa! - lat ) . ■ 
by the City Council. Hia term of offlce *'*""■*'•»"»»' Christian sect which 
varies from one to four years. His chief according to the ' profession of belief ' 
duty Is to carry out the ordinaucea of "" adopted In 1803, at Winchester. New 
the Council. In moat cities be can veto Uampsnire, by the New England Con- 
en ordinance, but It can be passed over vention, believes in the Holy Scriptnrea ; 
bis veto by a two-thirds or tnree-fonrtba in one Ood, whose nature Is love, i«- 
vote. vealed in one Lord Jesus Christ, by one 

The City Council is the legislstive de- Boly Spirit of Grace, who will finally 

partment of the city. In large cities it restore the whole family of mankind to 

often bas two branches, whose membeca holineaa and happiness; that believera 

are called Aldermen and Councllmeo, or ought to be careful to maintain order 

Select and Common Councitmen. These and practice good works, as holinesa and 

members are usually elected by wards, true lisppiness are inseparably connected. 

They meet in the city hall and make The system of government is a modified 

laws, called ordinances, for the govern- Presbyterianism. The general coDven- 

ment of the city. Their powers and tion, held annually, consists of clerical 

limitations are delined by the State legis- and lay delegatea from each State con- - 

'■t""- r. ■ ■ r.. T -.- ventiouj^There are in the United Statea 

The CommisRioQ Plan,— In many atiea about 900 churches and 55,000 members. 

:Lfe .'b'."°Kn,„";S.-"pT..'S'cii; Vmvemi langTiage, 5,J,"W'«; 

government has been adopted. Tlie com- serve as a medium of commercial com- 
mission coosintB of a Mayor and a small municatiou tor all countries, with the 
Ijody of Councilmen or Aldermen, each possibilitv of its eventually superseding 
the head of a department, and all elected all existing languages. Such UDgiuges 
by the whole i>ody of voters without re- have been partly or fully worked out at 
gard to warda or precincts and usually various times, ss by Urquhart, Daleamo, 
without regard to party. The commis- Wilkins, Leibnita, and various others in 
Bion both makes the laws and executes the past, and in VolapOh and Esperaafo 
them. The Mayor is chairman of the of recent times. Vigorous efforts have 

I not have the veto been made to get these two artificial 
languages adopted, but as yet with little 

--'"> 1 mollusc with prospect of success. Pigeon Bnglith apd 
~*^ "' I sin- the Lingua franca of the Mediternncai % 
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are partial and spontaneous efforts in the 
same direction. 

Universal Prime 



in astronomy, the meridian of Green- 
wich, adopted at an international con- 
ference of scientific men, held at Wash- 
inerton. D. C, in 1883. While adopted by 
the other principal countries, it was not 
adopted by France until 1911, but is now 
in use throughout Europe and the tlnited 
States. Universal time, for international 
purposes, was adopted at the conference 
above named. It is reckoned from mean 
noon at the Universal Prime Meridian, 
the day commencing at midnight, and 
beins divided into 24 (instead of into 
two portions of 12) hours each. 

UniversitV (ft-ni-jefsi-ti), a coipo- 
"^ rate body or corporation 
established for the purposes of instruc- 
tion in all or some of the most important 
branches of literature and science, and 
having the power of conferring certain 
honorary dignities, termed degrees, in 
several faculties, as arts, medicine, law, 
tbeolofiry and others. In most cases the 
corporations constituting universities in- 
clude ^ a^ body of teachers or professors 
for giving instruction to students; but 
this IS not absolutely essential to a uni- 
versity, the staff of London University, 
for instance, b«!inc[ merely an examining 
t>ody. In the middle ages, when the 
term began to be used m reference to 
seminaries of learning, it denoted either 
the whole bodv of teachers and learners, 
or the whole body of learners, with cor- 
porate rights and under by-laws of their 
own, divided either according to the 
faculty to which they were attached, or 
according to the country to which they 
belongred ( hence the ' nations ' into 
which the students were classed, and 
which still exist in some universities). 
At a later period the expression uni- 
verntas literarum (the whole of literature 
or learning), was used to indicate that all 
the most important branches of knowl- 
edge were to be taught in these estab- 
lishments. Some, forming their notion 
of a university from the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, suppose that it 
necessarily means a collection and union 
of colleges, that it is a great corporation 
embodying in one certain smaller and 
subordinate collegiate bodies; but this 
is not correct, for many universities exist 
in which there are no colleges. The 
oldest of the European universities were 
those of Bologna and Paris, and these 
formed the models on which most of the 
other earlv universities were established, 
a papal bull being generally regardea 
as necessary to thia. The United States 



possesses the largest number of institu- 
tions bearing the name of universities, 
but a large proportion are sectarian, and 
may represent only a single faculty, and 
in no proper sense deserve the name. 
For the chief universities see under 
separate heads, and refer to the articles 
on the different countries. 

Xrniversity CoUegc, f^^gf' « 

Btitntion belonging to a university, or 
such as might belong to a university. 
The University College, London, is close- 
ly connected with London University. 
(See London, University of,) The 
name is given especially to three of the 
four colleges which are intended to form 
a Welsh University, vmb. the Univerniy 
College of Wales at Aberystwith, Uni- 
versity College of South Wales at Cais 
diff, and the University CoUege of North 
Wales at Bangor. The students of 
these colleges, proceeding to degrees, have 
to go through a course at either London, 
Dublin, Edinburgh, or Glasgow. The 
University College of Oxford is the 
oldest of its colleges, founded about 1253. 

University Extension, me™ t^in 

progress to extend the means of higher 
education to persons of all classes and 
of both sexes engaged in the regular 
occupations of life. Any community may 
avail itself of the privileges by forming 
a local committee, which provides the 
necessary funds and fixes fees, etc. The 
mode of instruction consists in courses 
of lectures by specialist graduates of the 
universities, each lecture being preceded 
or followed by a class, in which the 
students are orally examined by the 
lecturer, who also corrects written 
papers done at home. An examination 
is held at the end of each course and 
certificates awarded. The movement be- 
gan in 1872 with Cambridge University, 
but Oxford did not go heartily into it 
till 1885. The movement has extended 
widely in Britain and in 1890 reached 
the United States, where there has de- 
veloped a liberally conducted movement 
for university extension, spreading from 
Philadelphia as a center to many sec- 
tions of the country, being established 
mainly in connection with colleges and 
universities. A well-developed plan has 
been evolved by which institutions of 
learning in every section are enabled to 
share in the benefits of the movement 
and to extend them to others. 

University Settlements, ^"^^ 

poor districts of cities where educated 
men and women live and come in con- 
tact with the poorer classes for social 
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J sad recreBtloa for poor worken. Ihe deadly properties of thii piaot. Id 

Children are taken care ol and hare eihaladoDB betng uid to be fatal to both 

tniD7 amuaementa, all with a view to eoimal and vesttable life at Mveral 

waken In tbem a dealre for better tblnn tultea distanee from Ihe tree Itaelf. The 

and right lirlag. The first tettlemeiit bi truth la, that the upa> Is a tree which 

the United States waa founded in New yields a poisODoua secrttloD and nathinf 

York city September 1, 1880, tij the grad- more. 

oatea of aeverat women's colleges. It haa TTn^mivilr (O-per'ne-vik), the moM 

sine* extended to all the large cltiea of "i'"'"*"^ northerly of the Datiisb 

the country, Hull House. Chicago, selttementa in GreeolaDd, on an Island 

opened In the same month with toe off the west coaat. In lat. 72' 48* If. 

New York settlement, being one of the It has lonK been a place of call f«r 

moat notable examples. arctic expedltloiu. 

Unterwalden ^°rJ,'*^"Jton.'^taunded ^P^oliterer-bee. S" t7«pe»*«r-b«,. 

on the north by ttie Vierwaldstitter Lake, TTnoln (IV-pO-la'), the chief of the 8a- 

DD the east by mountaina which separate *'r^ ^ moan group of Islanda in the 

It from Uri, on the south by Bern, and South Pacific. It ia about IM mile* In 

on the weat by Lucerne; area, 205 aq. circumference, and cotton and cocoa-nut 

miles. It la dirlded into two vallevs, oil are Ita principal product*. Apia Is 

Upper and Lower (Obwalden and Nld- Ihe capital. It t»elonga to OemucT. 

walden), br a forest called Kemwald. Pop. 19,842. 

and these districts being also politically TTn'npr S^nPO^KViir^r "» ialBud 

diatinct, send each one represeft alive tb ^^PV^' DCIiegai- JJI IgCr, ^,„ ^ 

the Swiss Council. The chief town of French West Africa, formed Id ISM ont 

Obwald is Snmen, and of Nidwald, of the territories of Senegembia and tbs 

Btana. Fop. 28.000. Both cantons are Niger, with the eiception of the former 

almost entirely Koman Catholic. Sennal pioteclorate, which waa reatored 



itilTnrn (i>-ny6'rO), a diatrlct of Equti- to Benegambia. In lfi07 the aeyeral 
vujrviv (jj|,j^] Africa, lying to the west Dahomey districts were added to th« 
and north of Uganda, to which it ia colony, which now baa an area of 302,- 
trlbntary, and stretching lo the Nile. 136 sq. miles. Capital, Bamaka; pop. 

ITnnnin>iaHti (O-pan'T-sbad) , in San- S,000,000. 

UpamBnaOS g^^(; [i,p„,ure_ „ ^^^ Trmalft ('y>-»<'l8). »■ town of Sweden. 
giTeo to a aeriea of treaties or com- " 45 miles it. w. of Stockholm, 

mentaries on the Vedic bynne, the con- It baa a cathedral (archleplscopal, the 
tents of which are partly rituallBtlc, Snest in Sweden), which contains the 
partly speculallve. They are of different tombs of some Swedish kings and of 
dates, some of them being aa old aa sev- LinnRus; a celebrated univerarty founded 
eral centuries B.C. in 1477, with a library of about 250.000 

volumes, a botanical garden, obaervatory, 
etc. Pop. 22.85G. 

TTnghur (up'shur), Absl Fabkxb. 
'^ statesman, born In Northamp- 

ton Co., Virginia, In 1790. In 1841 be 
was appointed Secretary of the Navy br 
President Tyler. Two years later, on 
the resignation of Danfel Webster, he 
waa appointed Secretary of State. 
. Early in 1844 be was on the United 

States steamer Princeton, on the Po- 
tomac River, In company with the Presi- 
dent and other members of the cabinet, 
to witness experiments with a large 
wroag tit- Iron gun which burst, and 
mortally wounded him together with aey- 
eral otnera. He died near Wasbinigton, 

rtnam ffl'pas), a tree common in the *"" '^r^' 

tf^oo ^ogipgt, q[ Java, and oE some of TTr^vnio (fl-rt'mi-a), t 

he neighboring islands, and found also urtcuua ^[^g^^ ^j ,^^ ^^^ ariainf 

n tropical Africa. It la a species of from the piMence of urea in the blood, 

Iw genua Anliarit (A. lo«ioar<a), tut. In conaequesce of the orlne not beliif 



Ural 
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blood clement* tut abould be carried 

olt 

TTivT (tl'ral), ■ Tiver of Rurala, which 

""" rises in the Ural Mono (eIm, forms 

part of the boundary between Europe 

and Asia, and enters the Caipian after 

a course of about 1000 milea. 

TTral Mountains, i,'^''-.S -™,:: 

team Btretchlag nearly north end south 
between Europe and Asia, from the 
■horea of the Arctic Ocean for a dis- 
tance of abont 1900 milea; highest sum- 
mit, 6513 feeL There is but little strik- 
ing acenery, ani* the rise Is so gradual In 
some parts that the traveler from Perm 
to Ekateriaburi, lor Instance, hardly 
notices that he has crossed the chain. 
The Ural Monutaina are celebrated for 
the mines of gold, platinum, copper, coal 
and Iron whli^ the; contain, and In the 
aontb are many broad valleys of remark- 
able fertility. 
TTralaV (O-ral'k'), a town of Russia, 

of Orenburs. It has a considerable 
trade, espedally in fish and caviare. 
Pop. 43,006. It is the capital of UraUk 
prorlnee, which borders on the Caspian 
Sea, with an area of about 1%,000 sq. 

TTrania f O-ra'nl-a >, in Greek my- 
wi<uu» thology, the muse of astrOD- 
ony. She is gen- 
erally represented 
holding In her left 
hand ■ celestial 
globe to which she 
points with a little 
staff. 

TTraninm iJ;»'j 

whose chemical 
symbol is D, ato- 
mic weight 240, 
speoiAc gravity 
18.4. The chief 
•onrce of uranium 
is pitcbblende. 
'MetaUic uranium 
la obtained in thee 
form of a black E 
powder, or some- Ur«Dls, sntlan* ititut In 
limes aggrented tha VstkaB. 

in am all plates, 

having a si I very luster and a certain 
d^ree of malleaDlllly. It forms several 
oxides, which are used In pointing on 
porcelain, yielding a fine orange color in 
the enamellQi fire, and s black color 
In that in which the porcelain itself Is 
tahed. It i^ strongly radio-active, per- i 



haps from containing radium, a con- 

stituent of pitchblende. 

TTtati It H ( fl'ra-nus ) , in Greek my- 

•artb, and by her the father of the Titans, 
Cyclopes, etc He hated his children, 
and confined them In Tartarus, hut oo 
the instigation of Gea, Kronos, the 
youngest of the Titans, overthrew and 
dethroned him. 

TT^Tan n a ^ astronomy, one of the 
u laiius, pj,mg^ planeta, and tha 
seventh from the sun, discovered by 
Sir William Herschel In 1781. It 
was Gtst called Oeor^um Bidui in 
honor of George III, and afCernards 
Uerichel, In honor of the discoverer, 
finally receiving its present name in ac- 
cordance with the practices of naming 
the planets after the deities of mythol- 
ogy. To the naked eye it appears like 
a atar of the slith magnitude. Its 
mean distance from the sun is about 1T&4 
millions of miles, and the length of the 
year 30,688.82 days, or about 81 of our 
years. Its mean diameter Is estimated 
at about 33,000 miles. Its volume ex- 
ceeds the earth's about 74 times, but 
as its mean density is only O.IT (the 
earth's being 1) its mass is only about 
12>^ times more. The length of its day 
Is supposed to be between 9 and 10 bonrs. 
It is now generally admitted that this 
planet has four aatellites, which diSer 
from the other planets, primary and 
secondary (with tlie exception of Nep- 
tune's satellite), in the direction of their 
motion, this being from east to west, and 
they move in planes nearly peri>endlcular 
to the ecliptic. 
TFrftri, ^^ Curari, 

UraTynbe|,"'S,.r&*«r'2: 

the- district of Sir Darya, witli walls 

and a citadel. Pop. 22,(WS. 

Urban (Q^b*"' • ^^^ name of eight 

ablB were: Urban II (Othon de 
Lagny), 1088-90, was elected by one 

Cirty in the church, and In a council 
eld at Rome be excommunicated his 
rival Clement III and bia supporter, the 
Emperor Henry IV. By his decision 
and energy be extended the power of the 
popedom, and It was at his instigation 
that the first crusade was undertaken, 
and Jerusalem captured. — Urban VI 
(Bartolommeo Prlguani), 1378-89. so 
exasperated the cardinals by his reform- 
ing leal that they caused a schism ir 
-•-- -^urch by electing Clement VII 



which suggested poisonlDf.-' 



Urbana ITiine 

Ubbait Till (MalTeo BartieiiDi), 1623- ITTetlira (fl-re'tl>rs), Id anatomf, the 
44, WM more of * temponi prince than v***"*"** cbub) lesding Irom the blad- 
a cleric, eiteDding tbe power of the der to tbe eilemal urinaTy optniDg, and 
church by raising armies, buildiog serving for the excretion of Ihe Drin«, 
foTtreBses, and enieriDg into an alllaace In the male it ia a complicated atractan 
with France Bgainst the power* of Au»- Tarying in length from 8 to 8 iachea, 
tria and Germanj. He condemned and in the fetnaie it ia a narrow mem- 
Galileo and Janaen. braoona canal about IJ inches Id length. 
TTfkana a city, county Beat of Cham- ITrfft Ur-f»'), a town of Turkey in 
urbana, p^j^- ^o., bhlo, 4T mUea ""* Asia, in Upper Meeopotamia. a 
W. by N. of Columbus. Here is Urbana Reat of an Armenian biahop. and of a 
University (Swedeuborgian), organized French and an American mission. Pop. 
In 1851, It has maoufactures of straw- about 60.000. 

• - — a (Or-g*), a Chinese town in 
"■ Northeri - - 

inty Tola, 

„ lUi- and Kiarhia. Pop. 30.000. 

, ■. of Chicago. It la TTri (""'f')- » canton in Switzerland, 

the seat of the University of Illinois " bounded by Schwys, Unterwalden, 

(toundnl 1868 : 9000 students). Dome Vnlals, Tessin, Grisons and Glarus: 

of the Weslpy Foundation. Haa foundry area, 415 square miles. It Is one of tbe 

and machine shops, nverull factory, drop- moat moantainous of the Swiss cantons, 

forging shops, incandencent light bulb presenting a complete chaos of mountain 

factory, etc. Pop. (1020) 10,244. masses, tbe most famous of which is the 

TTrliinn (Sr-tXrnO), a town of North St. Gothard. An interesting mass is the 

Viuiuv f^^^J province of Pesaro e Urirothstock, D620 feet high. The most 

Drbino, 21 miles west by south of important portion of the canton is the 

Pesaro. It is the see of an archbishop, valley of the Kensa, which enters the 

tbe seat of a university; tbe chief build- Lake of Uri, an arm of the Lake of 

ings being the ducal palace and Ihe Lucerne. The chief industry is cKttle- 

cathedral. It was the birthplace of rearing ; sheep and goats are also nnmer- 

Raphael, whose house Is still shown, ous ; and timber is eiported. Tbe la- 

Pop. 18,244. habitants are mostly Roman Catholics, 

TTt^ltin 8e*- See Eehinui. and apeak German. Uri was one of tlw 

V ll/UMU, three original Swiss cantons. It la 

TTmln See Hindtuiani, visited by many tourists. The capital la 

V"m, Altorf. Pop. 18,700. 

TTva (Or), Andbew, chemist, bom at TTrin AriA (fl'rik), an acid which 
^" Glasgow in 1778; died In 1857. ""*' •"■''^** occurs in small quantl^ 
He was educated at Otasgow and Edln- in the healthy urine of man and quad- 
burgh universities, where he was grad- rupeds, and in much larger quantity in 
uated in medicine: became professor of the urine of birds. Uric acid conetitutea 
chemistry at the Andersonian Institution the principal proportion of the urinary 

il804) ■ director of the ObservBtory, calculi and the concretlona causing the 
lasgow (1800). and was appoiDled complaint known as the gravet. 
analytical chemist to the Board of Gas- TJriTn (Q'tim). a kind of ornament or 
toms (1834) in London. His chief *•*•"* appendage belonging to the cos- 
works are ; A Dictionary of Ckemiitry tume of the Jewish bigh-priest in ancient 
(two vols., 1821), The Cotton Manufao- times, along with the thummin, in virtue 
tvrei and Uinei (two vols., 18^7) of which he gave oracular answers to tbe 
and a Dictioitart of ArU, Manufao- people, but what tbe arim and thummlD 
turea and Minei (two vols., 1837- realty were baa not been satisfactorily 
89), enlarged by Dr. Robert Hunt (4 ascertained. 

vols., 1875-78). , . . Urinary Calculi. ^^ coIomIh.. 

TTroHn (u-rs'do). a genua of minute wi^unij w«v,uu. 

"**"" parasitic fungi, the species of TTrin^ (Orin), an animal fluid oi 

«bich are parasitic on plants. The dis- w**"" liquor secreted by the kidneys, 

ea es called smut, brand, burnt ear, rust, whence it is conveyed into tbe bladder 

etc , are caused by their ravages. by the ureters, and through the urethra 

ITrAtAr (O-rS'ter). the eicretory duct discharged. In its natural atate It la 

UXCLCi ^^ (11^ which conveys tbe acid, transparent, of a pale amber or 

urine from each kidney to the bladder, straw color, a brackish taate, a peculiar 

In roan it Is about the aiie of a goose- odor, and of a spec ific_ gravity varying 

quill; and its length is from 16 to 18 from 1.012 to 1.030. The character of 

[Qcbea. the urine, however, is apt to be altered 



TTrmiyah 



TTrnguay 



by the state of health, the season of the 
year, a^. food, and a variety of other 
causes. A knowledge of the urine in 
health, and of the variations to which it 
is subject in disease, is of the utmost 
importance to the medical practitioner. 
One of its morbid constituents is diabetic 
sugar. See Diabetes, 

TTrmiyah. ®®® urumiyah. 

ITm ^ ^^^ ^^ vase, often one for hold- 
*****> ing the ashes of the dead. See 
Cinerary Urn, Vase, 

ITrodelR (ft'i^o^^'la)* an order of am- 
** phibian vertebrates rn which 

the larval tail is always retained in the 
adult, the body being elongated posteri- 
orly into the tail. There are two 
sections, the Perennibranchiate UrodeUh 
Ib which the gills are retained through 
life, as in proteus, siren, etc.; and the 
Caducibrancniaie, in which the gills dis- 
appear at maturity, as in newts and 
salamanders. 

Ursa Major, TTrsa Minor. 

See Bear, Qreai and Little, 

Ursine Seal (ar'sin; O/orte ursina 

slnus), one of the otaries or eared seals, 
a native of the North Pacific, about 8 
feet long. Called also sea-bear, 

TJnimis CoUege, S.nXe*SlS?S 

tion, established in 1868 at CoUegeville, 
Pa. It has about 300 students. 
TTrSOn (nr'Bun), a name given to the 
vxDvu Erethizon dorsdtum, or Cana- 
dian porcupine, which is 18 inches in 
length, and the quills of which are smaller 
than in the common porcupine. 
TTrsnla (ur'sO-la), St., a vir^n mar- 
^^ tyr, according to the legend a 

daughter of a prince in Britain put to 
death at Coloene bv a horde of Huns, 
some say in 384, otners in 453, together 
with 11,000, or more probably 11, virgins 
who accompanied her. 

UrsuUnes i;"°'>' ^^ ^^^fJ^\^'^A 

vAouAAuvo URSULA, a sisterhood 
founded by St. Angela Merici at Brescia, 
in 1537. They devote themselves to the 
succor of poverty and sickness and the 
education of female children. They had 
many houses in France during the seven- 
teenth centun^. The Canadian UrsuUnes 
date from 16S9. 

UrsnS. See Bear. 

TTi^/ianAm (ur-ti-kft'se-e), a nat. or- 
un^ioaccw ^j^j. ^£ exogenous trees, 

herbs and shrubs. In an extended sense 
the order includes the Ulme», or elm 
family; the Artocarpe», or breadfruit 
family; and the Cannabine®, or hemp 



family. But the order is more frequently 
confined to the Urticeie, or nettle family, 
typical genus, Urtica, (See Nettle,) 
The juice of the restricted order is 
watery, not milKv; the wool in the ar- 
boreous or shrubbery species, which are 
all tropical, is soft and light. The fiber 
of the bark of some is valuable. It is 
in the restricted Urticaces that species 
covered with stinging hairs are found. 

Trrabamba ^^^^T-^^i^s'ot thi 

Amazon (which see). 
TTmbn (^']^'^A)t the native name of 
an American vulture, the Cath- 
arista Iota (black vulture or zopilote), 
ver;^ nearly allied to the turkey-buzzard, 
which it closely resembles. This vora- 
cious bird is common in the villages and 
towns of the southern portion of the 
United States, acting as a scavenger. 

Umemav (.^^-gwr, or a-ni-gwa') , a 

vxw^MM^ river of South America, 
which rises in Brazil, in the province 
of Santa Catharina, flows first west- 
wards, then gradually turns south, and 
finally enters the estuary of La Plata 
opposite Buenos Ayres; length, about 
800 miles. 

TTm^niLv oi* Banda Obiental del 
uxu^uujr, Uruguay, a republic of 

South America, bounded on the north and 
northeast by Brazil, on the east by the 
Atlantic, on the south by the Rio de la 
Plata, and on the west by the Uruguay, 
separating it from the Argentine Repub- 
lic; area estimated at 72,150 square 
miles. The surface forms a vast undu- 
lating plarin, generally flat, but broken in 
the interior by several ridges of moderate 
elevation. Gold is mined to some extent, 
and silver, copper and lead exist. The 
principal river is the Negro, which di- 
vides the state into two nearly equal por- 
tions, and on the southeast frontief is 
the large lake of Merim. The climate is 
mild and healthy, the general range of 
the thermometer bein^ from 32° to 90° 
F. The extensive plams seem admirably 
adapted for agriculture, but they are 
occupied by large herds of horses, sheep 
and cattle, the rearing of these being 
the principal industry. The principal 
agricultoral products are wheat, maize, 
oats, rye, millet and flaxseed. The chief 
exports are hides, tallow, preserved 
meat, sheepskins, bones, wool and horse 
hair, while the chief imports are cotton 
goods, woolens, coal and iron. Primary 
education is compulsory; there are nor- 
mal, secondary and higher institutions, 
and a university at Montevideo. The 
Roman Catholic is the state religion, 
but all faiths are tolerated. The country 
is divided into nineteen provinces, and 



niyali JTtah 

I constitution of 1830 H la for- TTahant (n'b'aiit; Frencb, Ouattnt), 

by a president, ■ Mnate and > vbuiumu ^^ Maud of FnnM, 15 mUca 

at repreKDtstlvea. [JruKua; at off tbe weat cotat ol tlie department of 

me formed part, of Cbe Spanlib Flnlatere, to wliich it belonga; area, 6 

'ally of Bueoot A;re«, and the square miles. It presents ■ very bold and 

ri of tbe country is Spanish, rocky coast ; fishing and the reariaK of 

and chief port, Montevideo. Pop. sheep sre the principal occupatlona. Pock 

00. 2701. 

iTvnIl (S-ru-me's), or Un'iu- TTaTiaji (O'ahaa). In HIndn mytbolofy, 

"/*" TAH. a town of Persia, "■"»■ one of tbe ancient elemental di- 

' b« the birthplace of Zoroaeter. in vinities, the goddess of tbe dawn. In th« 

«t of the province of Aierbijan, Vedic nirmns she It represented as a 

d near a lake of the same name, young wife awakening her cbildrm and 

w southwest of Tabrees. The sur- bItIdb tbem new strength for the toilt of 

□g district is of surnassing fertil- tbe comiue day. 

'op. about 30,000. — The lake, sit- TTnli^r liish'er), an oiGcer who has th« 



4300 feet above sea-level, is about """** care of the door of 

" "" " the 

bout] ^ tlemen ushers of the privy chamber. Tl 



. long from north to soiith, bv 20 hall, chsmber, or the like. In the royal 
broad. It is extremely shallow bousehold of Britain there are four t" 



itxi (o-rSm'tae), a city of Can- Qentleman utAfr of the black rod Is an 
""■ tral Asia, in the Chinese officer of the order of tbe Qsrter (see 
■e of I>EaungHria, on the northern Black-rod) ; tbe Uiker of the gree* rod, 
J the Thlan-Shan Mountains. It an officer of the order of the Thistle. 
>nner1y of great commercial im- The service of ushers la customary In 
;e in the trade between Russia, Amedcan churches, at weddings, and in 
tan and India. Pop. estimated at places of amnsement. 

TTslifiT "' USSHEB, Jaiob, ATcb> 
(il'rnB), a kind of laigeoi which V^(=^; bisbop of Armagh, bom at 
ran wild in Oaul at tbe period of Dublin In 1580 ; died in 16fiO. He took 
Oman Invaalon, as described by orders in 1601 ; in 1607 received tbe pio- 

ff^hapB the wild oi such as atill feasorsbip of divinity st Trinity College, 
England, at Gbltlingbsm In Dublin, and the office of chancellor of 
mberland and Hamilton In Lan- St. Patrick's; In 1820 tbe bishopric of 
e, or else tbe aurochs. Meaih; in 1623 a place in tbe Irish 

nwa ( Q-sa-ga'ra ) , part of the privy-councll : and In 1624 the primacy 
German possessions In East of Ireland. He was a man of great eru- 
occupying an extensive area of dltlon, bia chief works being the Annolet 
r inland north of the river Bufiji. Veten* et Sovi Teitamenti, which forms 
mountains of considerable height, the basis of the received biblical cbro- 
generally fertile. notify ; and BritannicarMtn Ecdetiantm 

llfl.ra. ' Q-sam-ba'ra ), a moan- Antt^HifolM. 

taiuoua territory of Qer- TTghklin "' Ubkhb (us'knp), a town 
tst Africa, situated about BO miles "■»*»""1'> of Northwestern Turkey, OD 
>f Zanzibar, extending inland from the river Vardar, aeat of a Greek arch~ 
e the leland of Pemba. Tbe bishop, with manufactnree of leather, etc 
r grows rice, maise, india-rubber Pop. 20.000. 

Iwcco. TTsSTiri (8-a8'rl), a river of Eastern 

'Its (OsTjeks), or Ubbeks, a vnoiui Asia, a tributary of the Amoor, 
Turkish tribe which at one forming for a long distance tbe l>oundary 
irmed tbe ruling class tbroughoat between Russia and Chinese territories ; 
n Turkestan, in Bokhara, Kho- length, 300 miles. 

Khiva snd Balkb, and partly also TTfliifrnpt (Q'sQ-frukt), In law, the 
istern Turkestan. In Western w""**"*"- temporary use and enjoy- 
tan they are now completely under ment of lands or tenements, or the right 
trol of Bussia, but in the districts of recei>ing the fruits and profits of lands 
led they still form the nobility and or other things without having the right 
ners. to alienate or change the property. 

•m (S'le-dom), a Prussian TTa'n'rT (Q'zhfl-ri). See Interett. 
'"* island in the Baltic, on the "'"**J' 

- ■ — - - (O't*), a 

American, 

__ _ _, yoming, e. b, 

I. b.v Ariiona, and w. by Nevada ; area 
. miles. Tbe northeastern pat 
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of the State contiBte of the hich ranges 
of the Uinta and Wasatch MoontalnB. 
Practically all of eastern and southeast- 
em Utah consists of a series of broad ele- 
vated plateaus, deeply cut by canyons 
and narrow stream valleys. The west- 
em portion of the State lies entirely 
within the Great Basin region and Li 
separated from the more eastern portion 
by the steep escarpment of the plateau. 
Within the Great Basin region broad, 
nearly level desert areas are interrupted 
by steep and rugged mountain chains run- 
ning north and south. Within the pla- 
teau portion, there are numerous small 
valleys which are irrigated for intensive 
agriculture, but upon the plateau itself 
gracing is the principal industry. The 
greater portion of the agricultural land 
of the State lies along the western border 
of the mountain and plateau district 
where the water from higher levels is 
brought down and applied to the sandy 
and gravelly loams around the margin of 
the Great Basin region, and to the finer 
grained sediments of the stream vallevs 
and of the level floors of recent lake 
basins. The possible dry farm, area of 
Utah is practically all of that which is 
not covered by mountains or under ir- 
rigation canals, with the exception of 
some of the more desert districts where 
the rainfall is less than ten inches. The 
irrigating ditches of the State are over 
6387 miles in lenffth, of an estimated 
cost of $17t84OJ75.D0, and the reservoirs 
are extensive. The agricultural products 
include wheat, oats, barley, com, pota- 
toes, onions, cabbage, peas, tomatoes, 
sugar beets and fruits. Over 37,000 
acres are devoted to the sugar beet and 
46,000 acres to fmit and nursery in- 
terests. The chief wealth of the State 
is in its agricultural and mineral re- 
sources. Its minerals embrace gold, sil- 
ver, copper, lead, iron, coal, salt, etc. 
In silver yield, Utah stands next to Mon* 
tana. Manufactures are mainly confined 
to goods for inter-mountain consumption, 
though much beet sugar is made, and 
there are large smelting works. The 
capital is Salt Lake City; the next 
largest city is Ogden. Utah was settled 
in 1847 by Mormons ; organized as a ter- 
ritory in 1850 and in 1896 admitted as a 
dtate. In 1800 the Mormon church de- 
creed the discontinuance of polys^amy. 
Pop. (1900) 276,749; (1910) 373,351; 

il»20) 449.396. 
Ifjih T.fl.1rA A fresh-water lake In 

miles 8. of Salt Lake City. It is 26 
viilea in length N. to 8., with an extreme 
^idth of 18 miles. Its waters are 
jlrained into Great Salt Lake by means 



of 'the Jordan River. Several Mormon 
towns are on its eastern shores. 
TTfolia or Utes, a tribe of American 
UUiiiSy Indians of the Shoshone fam- 
ily, living on reservations in Utah and 
Colorado, having sold most of their land9 
to the United States govemment. Pop. 
about 2000. 

U'takamand. ®^ ootacamund. 

ITtemft (tl'ter-us), or Womb, an or- 
vir^AUD ^ Qf females, situated be- 
tween the bladder and rectum, in which 
the embryo is contained until it arrives 
at maturity, when it is finally bora or 
expelled. In the virgin female it is some- 
what pear-shaped, and measures about 3 
inches long, 2 inches broad, 1 inch thick, 
and weighs about 1^ oz. It is divided 
into a funduB or base, a body and a 
cervim or neck. It opens into the vagina 
by a transverse aperture ios uteri). 
The organ is retained in its place by cer- 
tain ligaments derived from the peri- 
toneum. Its internal cavity is small, 
and at each superior angle at the fundus 
a Fallopian tube or oviduct enters. 
These tubes convey the ova or eggs from 
the woary (which see) to the utems. 
In stracture the uterus is composed of 
an outer serous coat, a middle muscular 
coat, and an inner mucous lining. The 
arteries of the uterus are derived from 
the internal iliac and the aorta; the 
veins are large, and are called tinuMen 
in the impregnated state. The nerves 
spring from the inferior hypogastric and 
spermatic plexuses, and from the third 
and fourth sacral nerves. The womb is 
liable to manv diseases, of which the most 
frequent and important are inflamma- 
tory aflPections and tumors. It is also 
liable to become displaced in various 
ways from laxity of its ligaments and 
other causes (see ProIaptiM uteri), 
TTfiAO (tt'ti-kA). an ancient city of 
uwiuo, ^Q^i^ Africa, on the river Ba- 
grada, near its entrance into the Medi- 
terranean, about 25 miles N. w. of Car- 
thage. After the destruction of Car- 
thage Utica became the capital of tho 
Roman province. It was destroyed by 
the Arabs in the latter part of the 
■eventh centniy. _ 

TT'ff Ao * aty of New York, county 
U nutt, g^^ qI Oneida County, situ- 
ated on the south bank of the Mohawk, 
95 miles w. by N. of Albany. It has beau- 
tiful parks and charitable institutions, 
and is the site of a state hospital for the 
insane. Among its public buildinas are 
the Federal Building, the County Build- 
ing, City Hall, State Armory, Public Li- 
brary. It has large and diversified manu- 
facturing interests including twenty-two 



ilitarianiim XTzbes^ 

ilp millH. Tt In hIho i-fap o<>nt?r of ■ pDfa(«d tn the war of the SpanUh Snc- 

r rlair;- rcffion. It i" on thr SiHtP iivnioa. On April 11. 1713, the States- 

jc Cannl ant) thp Nnn* York Cpnlrnl. geueral, Pruuia, PortUEOl and Sevay, 

(awanna. W™t Sliore. and Niw Ynrk. niinMl Mparate treaties with France, 

irio & AVpBtpm railroads. Pop. The emwror reFuaed to accede lo ihe 

0) 74.419; (11)20) IM.I36. peac«, aod bis diKerences with France 

1itj>.rifl.Tiiani (a-tIM-tt'rl-aD<iim}, were BubsequeDtl; adjuated b; thr 

.UUUiHXUUU (^g jenetal name treaties ot lUatadt and Baden In 1714. 

a lo thoae achoola of moral* which By the treaty with England, Fraoce, 

le virtue as conaiallor in utility, amonc other thincs, recofniied the 

napie ia more apecialtr appiied to Hanoverian auccemion, euEaced never 

school founded by Jeremy Benthani, to unite the crowna of France and Spain, 

rhich the most recmt eiponent la and ceded to Britain Nova Scotia, New- 

1 Stuart Mill, but there are many foDDdlaad, SL Kitt'a and Hudson Bay 

r developmenta of the aame principle and Straits. Gibraltar and Minorca 

In aitAeDt and modem acnools of were alio ceded on beliaif of Spain. 
ila. See Elhiet. Holland retained the Spanish Nelhei^ 
tnifl. (il-lQ'pt*a). a name Invented landi nntil a barrier treaty was arranged 
'y*" by Sir Thomas More, from tlie with Austria. (Bee Carrier Treaty.) 
•k Mt .fopoi (no place), and applied Louis XIV recocdiied the title of the 
him to an imaginary ialand, which Kinf of Frasaia. who received a part of 
represents as discovered by a com- Spanish Quelderland. and the sovereignty 
on ot Americo Vespucci. As de- of Neufch&tel in Bwltierland, while re- 
ad In his work called Utopia, writ- nonncing the principality of Oranae. 
in Latin and publistied in 1516, the Savoy and Nice were restored to the 
>iana had attained great perfection in Duke of Savoy, who waa recocniud as 
I, politics, etc. presumptive belr to the Spanisb mon- 
rannista See CalicttsM. - arcby, and received the title of king. 
™^'"^'"* Philip V waa not recognised till the con- 
■*r«lit (O'treAt), an important town elusion of these treaties, but France 
.cbitii ^f jjoiigmi^ capital of a prov- treated for Spain, and formal treaties 

of the same name, & mlies south- corresponding with thoae with France 

of Amsterdam. It is pleasantly sit- were afterwarda sisned with that power, 

d on the Old Rhine, ia traveraed by TTtrera O-t'B r*), a town of Spain. 

canals crossed by nnmeroos stooe province ot Seville, 18 miles 

sea, and is surrounded by strom; b. e. of the city of Seville. It lias a 

1. The town is well built, and has ^ne Qothle church and a Ifoorlali palace 

ral squares, promenades, a govern- £?P- 15,138. 

t house, a Protestant cathedral (a TTvula. Seo Palai/L 

Gothic building), mint, handsome "••**"■ ™ *^™' , . 

1 hall, palace of justice, etc Educa- TJxbndire <"^"'«^J!i ■ ^"^ "* W'or- 

il establishments include a well- J, * *„. ceot" .Co.. Mass on 

pped university, a veterinary school. Blackstone River, 19 miles a b. e. of Wor- 

Lcal college, and schools for drawing ««rter. It has cotton, woolen and yam 

architecture. Utrecht Is the central jUlls, granite quarnes, etc. Pop. (1920) 

t ot the Dutch railway system, and £«*4. ..,.,„ „ 

ies on BQ extensive trade in grain TTxbndee. ? 'j"" "' MiddlMei. Bng- 

cattle, and In the manufactures ot „ "» ' land, on the Colne. 16 

pljce, which Include Utrecht velvet, m'l™ "■ "' ^"l™^,„lt ^^ "*" ■'"' 

*IB, floor-cloth, cottons, Huens, chem- bnck works. Pop. 15,138. 

I, etc. Utrecht is the oldest town of TTzmal ('>*-i°U')> >» ancient Indian 

and, and was called by the Romans ****"■" town of Yucatan, Central 

icctum ad Rhenum, that is ' Ford of America, about 3S miles a. w. of Merida. 

Ithiue,' later Vltra-trajectum. Pop. It is now an extensive group of ruins. 

317. The province of Utrecht has Some of these are remarkable relics of 

irea of G32 square miles, with a pop. a past state of Indian civilisatioD. Tltey 

U) ot 276M3- It is generally flat, comprise several large temple buildings 

veil watered by the Rhine, Vecht, of striking architecture and adornment, 

itel and other rivers, and la better TJz i" "^^ Old Testament, a region 

hJ for dairy farming and stock roia- ' probably lying to the east or sonth- 

tliaa for com growing. east of Palestine, known as the scene ot 

~ Peace op, a series of sepa- the story ot Job. 

' rate treaties agreed upon at TTzben ^^ Uthtdit. 



•Mihf Peace op, a series of sepa- the story ot Job. 
^^''3 rate treaties agreed upon at TTzbeira 
!cht by the powers which had been W*''«6''' 



V 



"U" the twenty-second letter of the Eng- 
' lish alphabet, a labial formed by 
the junction of the upper teeth with the 
lower lip, and a gentle expiration. It 
resembles the letter /, but is sonant and 
not like it surd or hard. 
VqqI PiiTAr (val), a river of South 
viuiixiavcr Africa, between Orange 

Free State and Transvaal ; 500 miles. 

Vaccination (vak-si-na'shun) , inoc- 
» orvvAUMMvu. Illation with vaccine in 

order to procure immunity from smallpox, 
or with modified virus of any disease in 
order to produce it in a mild form and so 
prevent a serious attack. The practice 
of anti-smallpox vaccination was intro- 
duced by Jenner, and it soon came into 
common use instead of inoculation. (See 
Jenner and Inoculation,) The usual 
method in vaccination is to make a few 
■cratches across one another, with a clean 
lancet point, upon the upper part of the 
arm. The virus is then gently rubbed in, 
and allowed to dry. The patient should 
not scratch the place, nor should the scab 
be removed; shields are not necessary, 
and should not be used. Vaccination 
should be regarded as a surgical proce- 
dure, and should be performed with all the 
ordinary antiseptic precautions. For- 
merley vaccination was performed from 
* arm to arm,' that is, from one person to 
another, and in this way it was possible 
to transmit disease. With the modem 
method of using speciallv prepared virus 
this danger is eliminated. But occasion- 
ally the vaccination wound becomes in- 
fected in the same way that any other 
wound may become infected. If the 
vaccination proves successful a small 
inflamed pustule appears about the third 
day, and increases in size until the 
tenth day. On the eighth day the consti- 
tutional effects manifest themselves by 
slight pain in the part, headache, shiver- 
ing, loss of appetite, etc. These subside 
spontaneously in one or two days. After- 
wards the fluid in the pustule dries up, 
and a scab forms, which disappears about 
the twentieth day, leaving a slight scar in 
the skin. 

Anti-t3rphoid vaccination has recently 
found favor. It was introduced into the 
United States army and navy, and later 
16—10 



practiced with satisfactory results in Brit- 
ish armies in various parts of the world. 
At present a * triple ' vaccine is used, pro- 
tecting against typhoid, paratyphoid, and 
typhus. Three doses of the vaccine are 
usually administered, at intervals of 
seven to ten days. 

Vaccine see Scmm Therapy. 

Vaccinium ^r'^wS^'th^whS?: 

tlcberry belongs. 

Vacnnm (vak'tli-um)^ empty space, or 
space devoid of all matter 
or body. Whether there is such a thing as 
an absolute vacuum in nature is a ques- 
tion which has been much controverted. 
The existence of a vacuum was main- 
tained by the Pythagoreans, Epicureans, 
and Atomists ; but it was denied by the 
Peripatetics, who asserted that * nature 
abhors a vacuum.' The modem theory, 
which seems to be warranted by experi- 
ence, is that an absolute vacuum cannot 
exist, the subtle medium known as ether 
being believed to be everywhere present. 
In a less strict sense a vacuum (more or 
less perfect) is said to be produced when 
air IS more or less completely removed 
from an enclosed space, such as the re- 
ceiver of an air-pump, a portion of a baro- 
metric tube, etc. In the receiver of the 
air-pump the vacuum can only be partial, 
as the exhaustion is limited by the re- 
maining air not having sufiicient elasticity 
to raise the valves. The Torricellian 
vacuum, that is, the space above the mer- 
cury in a carefully manipulated barometer 
tube, is more nearly perfect in this re- 
spect, but even this space is to some ex- 
tent filled with the vapor of mercury. — 
Vacuum bottles are those fitted with a 
vacuum jacket which keeps th« contents 
at a nearly constant temperature. — 
Vacuum brake, a form of brake used on 
railroad trains^ (see Brake). — Vacuum 
cleaner, a machine for house cleaning and 
other purposes, by means of suction which 
draws the dust through a hose into a bag. 

Vacuum-tube, see Qelssler's Tubes. 

VadeMeCUm (vfi'de me'kum; Lat. 
» «,««^ M.VVU4U Yfj^^ • I go ; ' meeum, 

me; i, e., with me). A portable object 



I Valencia 

anent or occaaional Die; a pocket but riiiat In Mount PopoTBcon to 1080 

DO ; a book or manual for carry- feet. Thcjr are well wooded, ami contain 

iboiit on the penon. It Is popn- tbe toureea of the Volga, Dnieper, and 

liven to an; readil; available work DUna. 

Ference, or a key to an; science or Valil^n^ffaa (vil-dA-pln'yia), a town 

nioa, aa The EUctrician-M Vade »»"UCpcim5 ,^ ^^^^^ ^^^ C*ittJe. 

n, The Lauiyer't Vade ilecum, etc province of Ciadad Real, 110 tnilea MUth 

(v&l), Ai.FBEp, invenlor, born at of Madrid. It li celebrated for a red 

MorrlBtown, New Jeraev, la 1807; wine. Pop. 21,015. 

37 becBme easocialed with 8. F. B. Val Af> Trawara (vlil dt trt-vlr), 

1 in his electric telegraphy expert- "" U'' xrnvcm ^ ^^jj^^ j^ ,^ 

, Ha made several important Swisa Jura, canton of Neufcbttel, 

tlons in Ihia connection and la drained by tbe Reuse flowinc into the 

ed with that of tbe alphabet of lake of Neutch&tet. It ia cultivated in 

■paces and daibes which la the parta, and contains a depoalt of aaph«lt, 

[Uishlns feature of the Morse eya- yielding annually upwards of 2000 taiw, 

"' ---■-.--- aupetintendent See Aipkait, 



! first telegraph line ia this country, VnldiTifl. (val-dE've-a), a province of 

;ed the finger key, and received the '<""*»*» South Chile, It has nearly 

mesaage from Waahiogton. He two million acres of foreats. Area, 8991 

Ian. 18, 1850. sq. miles ; Pop. 187.200. 

Tbeodobe Newtok, electrician, Vnlflnata (val-doa'ta), a dtr, county 

■» was bom in Carroll Co., Ohio, * «■*""»<■» geat of Lowndes Co., Goor- 

15; a cousin of tbe preceding, and gia. 156 miles s. w. of Savannah, on 

w of Stephen Vail, who built the several railroads. Home of South 

» for tbe Savannah, the Urst steam- Georgia State Normal College. Has 39 

to cross tbe Atlantic. He studied manufacturing plants, making cotton oil, 

Ine. but was soon engaged in the adds, grlBt. naval stores, steel and iron 

ad mail service and in 1878 entered castings, hats, etc. Pop. (1920) 10,783. 

lephone business, organising the first XTal^nn^ (v(i-HH)s), chief town of tha 

Telephone Co. After IKia he was ""C^i-C department of DrOme, 



□troducing street railways France, on the left bank of the Rhone, 
etepbones in Argentina. He built GG miles south of Lyous. It is a poorly- 
le national telephone organlEBtion, buitt town surrounded by old DBttle- 
iBB secured control of the Western mented walls. It has a citadel, a small 
I Telegraph Co., and since 1907 has ancient cathedral, a public librair, a 

presldeot of tbe American Tele- court-house, and a theater. It u a 
and Telephone Co., and the New bishop's see, and has manufactorle* of 
Telephone Co: silk and cotton, and aome trade in wine. 

Lis CvA-'fl; German, Wallit), a liquors, spirits, silk, fruit, etc Pop. 
"* southern canton of Switier- 22,960. 

abutting on Prance and Italy; Vftlpnnift (vi-len'shi-t), a city of 

2028 square miles. It is sur- »*"<="*'ia ^p,in, capital of tbe pror- 
ed on all sides by sections of tbe ince of the same name, on the Ouada- 

witb ridges 13.000 to 15,000 feet laviar, 2 miles from tbe Mediterranean 
and magalQcenC glaciera. The and 190 miles a.S.C of Madrid. It bu 
t traverses the whole length of the much of the Moorish character, with 
n, forming tbe largest valley in mostly narrow winding streets, lined 
erland. The mountain slopes are with good bouses. It is an archbishop's 
^ with forests of pine and hard- see. and has a cathedral (dating from 
trees, succeeded by productive 1202 and greatly injured by modemiaa- 
rda. Rich pastures support nu- lion), a royal palace, an exchange, a 
IS cattle, the chief source of sub- general hospital, an academy of the Sn* 
ce of the inhabitants; and in the arts, and other institutions. The ^ln^ 

valley of the Rhone there is much vereity, founded in 1600, is one of tbe 
; land, tbe finer fruits ate grown, Icsding seats of learning in tbe fcinadom. 
ilk-worms reared. Tbe canton pro- Outside the walls are the buU-rinc, a 

a good deal of wine. In tbe Upper botanic garden, and the Alameda, a 
i German, in the Lower French is delightful walk bordered with orange, 
n. Ihe canton was admitted into pomegranate, and palm trees. The chief 
.onfederatlon In 1553. Sioo is Ibe manufactures are silk, linen, hemp, glaa« 
,._?;,■, ^.. , cigars, paper, and soap. Valencia wafc 

iai HiUb i,\?'1"'n? ""^^^ "t founded by,.JuniuB Brntus, 140 B.C. 
LIB* *ix** ^„,_ ,„ „.„.,^^^ jj^^^ p 233,M8. Tbe old province of 

1 height, Valeucia is now broken up Into the three 



Valenoia 



Valetta 



pravinccs of TaleDclt, Allcantft and 

Cafltelloo de la PUaa. It U one of the 

most fertik and pleasant regions of 

Spain. 

VaI^tiai'a b town of Venenela, about 

vaiCiUUH, 3(, j^ji^g g^^((, ^, yj^ Q^^ 

ibbean Sea, connected by railway with 
Puerto Cabello. It has a number of 
notable buildings, and an active com- 
tnecce in coffee, BUKar, ram, cattle, hides, 
etc Pop. 88,654. 

ValcTlfiieTiTiPS (»*-l*0-«jen) , a for- 
» lucnwcnnes ,\g^ ^^^^ ^^ France, 

Iq tbe department of Nord, on the 
Scheldt, SO mile* s.e. of Lille. It la a 
■omewhat gloom; towu with narrow 
street*, but tbe bouses are in general 
well built There is a bandKome cathe- 
dral of the thirteenth century and a 
notable town-ball of tbe seventeenth cen- 
tury. It has important manufactures ot 
lace, fine linen, hosiery, beet-e'.^ger, soap, 
etc. Pop. (1906) 25,977. 
ValeilB (^A'lenz), Flaviub, a Roman 
emperor of the East, born in 
Pannonia in 328, and declared emperor 
of the East b; bis brother Valeminian 
I, who bad already been elected emperor. 
The chief event oE bis reign was tbe war 
with the Ootbs under Atbanaric, which 
lasted during tbe whole of Valens' reigo. 
The Qoths were seversl times defeated, 
and sued (or peace, which was granted 
them (370). in 377 tbe Ooths, driven 
southwards by tbe Huns, asked and re- 
ceived permission to settle on Roman 
territory. Irritated br the treatment 
they received at tbe handii ct the im- 
perial officials they soon took up arms, 
and in 378 defeated Valens and destroyed 
the greater part of his army. Valens 
was never teen or heard of afterwarda. 
Vftl^ntift t"" Valencia (vHen'sbl- 

olf the southwest coast of Ireland, be- 
longing to County Kerry, about Q miles 
long by 2 miles broad. It has slate and 
"-- — larries and productive Baherir" 
itish Atlantic ' ' 

. _ ndtand start 

there i« a lighthouse. 
Tfll^TitiTi* St. (val'en-tln), a saint 
Vaieniine, „( ^^^ ^^^^ 'calendar, 
said to have been martyred In 306 A.n. 
Tbe custom of choosing valuitines on bis 
dor (feb. 14) has been* accidentally 
associated with bis name. On tbe eve 
of St. Valentine's day young people of 
both sexes used to meet, and each ot 
them drew one by lot from a number of 
names of tbe ^poelte sex, which were 
put Into a common receptacle. Each 
gestleman thus got a lady for bis valen- 
tine, and became tbe valentine ot a lady. 
The gentlemen remaiited bound to the 



service of their valentines for a year. 
A similar custom prevailed in the Ro- 
man Lupercalia, to which tbe modem 
custom has, with probability, been traced. 
Tbe day Is now celebrated by sending 
anonymously through tbe post senti- 
mental or ludicrous missives specially 
prepared for the purpose. But this 
practice Is also on the decline. 

Valentinians J^ii*^," o'^ita/it 

(which see). 

Vnlrarn ( ri-lenfat ), a town 



Ateasandrla, pleasantly situated on the 
rigbt bank of tbe Po. It baa a cathe- 
dral of tbe sixteenth centuiT. Pop. 711D. 
VaT^rinti (fa-ie'rl-an; Valeriana offi- 
vaienan rinali,). , plant of the ol- 
der Valerlanaces, native of Europe, 
which grows abundantly by tbe sides of 
rivers, and In ditches and moist woods. 
Tbe root has a 



volatile oil. 
It is used in 
medicine, in the 
form of infu- 
sion, decoction, 
or tincture, as a 

lant and antl- 
Bpasmodic. Cats 

very fond of va- 
lerian. Faie- 

red valerian, is 
cultivated In gai- 
dens, as well as 
many other species, on account of its 
elegant flowers. V. tf/Uatica, wild va- 
lerian, Is found In swamps from Vermont 



Talariu (TaltrlSiia 



InSIu). 



ETounds in Canada, Wisconsin and Ohio. 
The true vslerian of the sliops Is a prod- 
uct of V, ol^nOlia. 

VfiVriftTiTKi ( va-Ie-rl-a'nos ), Pub- 
VaienannS ^^^ Licisids, a Ro- 
man emperor from 2C>3 to 260. Be was 
taken prisoner by the Persians in 260, 
and bis after fate Is unknown. 

ValeriuB Flaccus ij';"* cim^a 

Roman epic poet who flourished In the 
reign of Vespasian, about 70-80 A.n. He 
was author of tbe Argonoittica, a poem 
which extended te eignt books, but was 
left unfinished. 

Vnl^tto (vi-lefU), a strongly forti- 
vaict-m fied aeaport, capital of Malta, 
on tbe y. c coast of the Island, situated 



Ihalla VaUimeiia 



commodloiM harbor • 

I with elessnt bulldin(& From the tician, bom at New LUbon, Ohio, 

ualit; of the site the commimicatioo 1820. He wbb a member of CotiKi-««» 

the different Btreets a main- 1858-63, supported the Soutbem Con- 

'-- flights of steps. The cathe- federacj in tbe House of Reprewnta- 

, t in 1580, coataioa tbe tombs tlvea, and made such violcDt haran^uea 

he knights of Malta or of St. John Id favor of the insurgeDta that he 

" ■ ■■ ' ~- ■ ISffij OD 

. Jtlering disloyal 

the govemor'a residence, formerlr conGnenaent until the end of the war, thla 

palace of the grand-masters ; tbe being commuted to baniahment to tb« 

ITT. museum, university, and the Coufederste lines. Not beiog wftnnlv 

tarr hoapital. The dockfard la received there, be went to Canada. 



ed hf fligh 
, built in : 

he knights „ _. „ _,. ._ _. 

' John, EnigktM of St.), and in a arrested In Ma;, ISsL on a charge of 

tel are the keys of Jerusalem, Acre, uttering disloyal sentiments. He wi - 

"" ' Other notable buildings tried by court-martial and sentenced i 



admitting the largest men- the same year the Democrats of Ohio 

ar. isume shipbuilding and various denounced his l)antshmait and nomi- 

r industries are carried on, and the nated him for governor, but be was 

e includes grain, wine, fruits, cotton, beaten by the largest majority ever given 

other manufactures, coals, etc. The In that state. He died In 1871. 

steamers for Alexandria, Conatan- VallAin (val-fi'bQ or Tlt-y&'h&) ■ a cltr 

pie, etc., call here, and il ia the chief ' "^^cj" „d seaport ot Califomift, 

[on of the British fleet In the Uedi- capital of Solano Co., on an arm of San 

mean. Pop. (I1,2(SS. See Malta. Pablo Bay, 23 miles K. E. of San Fran- 

111 11.11ft ( val-hal'a ), in Northern cisco, In a fruitful farming region. It 

mythology, the palace of has a spacious harbor, flour-mille, ahip- 

ortality, inhabited by the souls of yards. Iron-foundries and machine-shoDs. 

les slain io battle, wbo here spent There is a United Stat™ navy yam on 

h of their time In drinking and feast- Uure Islnnil. ni'ur thin place. Pop. (1810) 

The name is applied figuratively 11,340; (1920) 21.107. 

ns edifice wbich is the Gnal restiug- TallATrflfilil a town of Quebec prov- 

e o( manj- of the heroes or great »»"*!y"Ciii, j^^^ Canada, on Beau- 

of a nation, and specifically to an barnois Canal, 6 miles B. B. of Cotean 

ce built by Ludwig I of Bavaria, a Landing. Has cotton, flour and other 

miles from ItatlBhon. See Walhalta. Industries. Pop. 9447. 

IkvriftH (val-kir'i-as), Valktbh, Vall^V "Rnnw « village in Chester 

Utyrias j^^ Northern mythology, ^^^^J '"MS*) Co., Pennsylvacia, on 

'choosers of the slain,' or fatal sis- tbe Schu.vlkill Kiver, and 24 miles w. 

of Odin, represented as awful and n. w. of Philadelphia. It ia celebrated as 

ititul maidens, who, mounted on tbe place where Washington with at>out 

I horses and holding drawn swords 11,000 troops went into winter quarters 

Ihelr hands, presided over tbe field in December, 1777. It was here also 

hat tie, selecting Ibose destined to tliat Baron Steuben became inspector- 

b and conducting them to Valballa, general of the army, and the treaty ot 

re they ministered at their feasts, alliance with France was announced, 

ing tbem with mead and ale in skulls. May 0, 1778. During the winter tbe 

Uadolid (v*l-r*-^'>-'W>' a <^''^S ot American army suffered very greatly 

Spain, capital of the from cold and hunger, and about half 

ince of the same name. 08 miles of tbe men were rendered unfit for active 

hwest of Madrid. It has a cathe- duty. The state has convened tbe 

, many churches and suppressed locality into a public park, as a historic 

'ents, three bospitalx, and a Qui- landmark, and a monument has been 

it.v. Tbe church of Snnta Maria la erected by the Daughters ot the Revolu- 

Igua dalen buck to 1088. Columbus tlou to the memory of the soldiers wha 

in ihia clly and Cervantes dwelt died in camp during that winter of suffer- 

1)>03-0G. Il was formerly tbe ing. 

Inl of Castile. The manufactures Vallionvrin ('Bt-is-ne'ri-a>, a genus 

ist of slIkB, cotton and woolen koo.Ib. ^"^"""Ciitt ^^ aquatic planta, of tbe 

. jewelry, iiauer. etc. Itop. fW.78!). not. order HydrocharidaccK. . They grow 

'he province lias nn nren of :tOt2 at tbe botiom of the water, and tb^ 

ire miles, nnd n popiilniion of 2T8,- male and female flowers are separate^ 

It is well wat<Te<l hv thn Douro When the time of fecundation arrives 

its tributaries, gui is vary fertile Ibe male flowers become delached, and 



Vallombrosa 



Tambir; 



of which they reach the BurCace, whsre 
they are fertili«*d by the male flowerg. 
V. ipiralia grows in still water* in Italy, 
and in the Rhone ; it is commonly grown 
in aqnariums. 

VaUombrow ^''tJ^bti' li"; 

wooded valley of the Apennines, belong- 
ing to the diocese of Fieeole, in the 
Florentine territory, where Giovanni 
Gujlberto founded a house for monks in 
1038, subject to the rule of St. Benedict. 
The building (dating from 1637) DOW 
accommodates an institute of forestry. 
Valmy ]">-">«)• » jf"»8« ot Franct 
••**"j department Mame, celebrated 
(or the affair known se ' the cantioDadG 
of Valmy.' where the French republican 
troops ander Kellermann defeated the 
Prussians In 1792. 

Valnia <vftl-wt), Hodbk or, a dynastr 
» lUUlB ^^,j,j| ^,^ France from 13^ 
to 1589. In 1285 Philip 111 gave the 
couDty of Valois (now In the departments 
Oise and Aisne) to bis younger son, 
Charles, and upon the extinction of the 
Capet dynasty, in 1328. the eldexC son 
of this Charles of Valols ascended the 
Fr«Dcb throne as Philip VI, and founded 
tbe Valois dynasty, which wsh followed 
by tbe bouse of Bourbon. See ^'rance 
(Hutorg). 
Vftlnnrttiui (vil-p*-rl'sO), the prin- 



to tbe north, 
but well shel- 
tered from 
winds in other 
directions, and 
is capable of 
accommodating 
a very large 



the only public 
building worthy 
of note. Val- 
paraiHO Is the 

grent commer- 
cial emporium o( Chile, and is in rail- 
way communicaLian with Santiago, the 
capital. The chief Imports into Val- 
paraiso are manufactured goods, sugar, 
""'"' tobacco, and cigars. The eiporta 



total exports. The Industrial llniversity 
of VHliisrain) was opened in 1021. Pop. 
(IfllS) 212,660. 

Valnornian tMmitJ seat of Porter 
Valparaiso, f,^ indiana, 44 miles 
8. E. of Chicago. It contains severnl edu- 
cational inKtitutions an<l bflH manufac- 
tures of school specialties, mica, paints, 
and varnishes. Pop. (1820) 6518. 
Valnv (vat'pl), Richard, an English 
' '^PJ scholar, bom in 1754. He was 
graduated at Pembroke College, Ox- 
ford, in 1776. He entered tbe church. 
and for several years held a living at 
Bury St. Edmunds. From 1781 to 1830 
he was head-master of Reading Gram- 
mar School, and compiled a Latin and a 
Greek grammar and several classical text- 
books, which enjoyed a wide reputation. 
He died in 1836. 

VaW» <vb1v), a kind of movable lid or 
»IUVC ^j,^.pp Hdaptcd to the orifice of 
some tube or passage, and so formed r- to 
open communication in one direction anr 
to close it in the other, used to r^gulai 
the admission or escape of a fluid, such 
as water, pas, or eteam. Some valves 
are Belf-actiog, that is, they are so con- 
trived ss to open in the required direc- 
tion by the pressure of the fluid npon 
their surface, and immediately to Ehi.t 
and prevent the return of (he fluid when 
the direction of its pressure changee. 
Others are actuated by independent ci- 
lemal agency. Examples of the forme;' 
kind ere presented in tbe valves oi 

the safety- valve. 



In 



slide- 



ralves appended 
to the cylindei 
of a steam-en- 
gine for the 
purpose of rer 
ulating^ the i 



nis 



of the 



valves admits 
of an almost 
endless variety 
of devices. See 
Safety-valve, Pump. etc. 
VaTtiTi^rrr jv&m'bS-re), Herman, a 
vumuery ^unjapjan traveler and 
scholar, bom in 1832. He studied at 
Pressburg, Vleous, and Budapest, and 
then went to Constantinople, where he 
lived by teaching French, In 1858 he 
published a Tnrkish-German dictionary; 



Vampire Tanbrogh 



ploratloD throu^b Fereia iDto TurknUn, honca tiod caCtla, and Bomctinies even 

■nd vUlted Kbiva, Bokhara, and Samar- man In bit •leep. 

ond. Iq 1885 be became prafeaaor of Van (*'>l)i cUet town of a vllaTBt of 
Oriental lanKuafea at (he UniTcrBtlT of '"^ the aame name In Armenia, A«l- 
Budapest, and be wrote manr valuable atic Turkey. It la pleaaantlj altoated 
linguistic works aa well as worki on hla near Lake Van, and la orerlooked bj an 
travels, Including TntveU in Ctntrat old citadel. Cotton clotb ia manufac- 
Aita (ISas); Wanderingi and Advfn- tured and exported. Pop. about 30,000. 
turet (ft Feriia (1867) : Bketcke* of Ce»- —Lake Van U a salt-water lake, H67 
troJ Atia (18G8) : BUtory of Bokhan feet above sea-level: area, about laOO 
(1873) ; Central Atia and Anglo-Ruuian square miles. It contains manj islands, 
Frontier (1874); lilam in the Mtut- and baa no visible outlet. 
teenth Century (187S) : The Origin of VavtaHiTiTn (va-n&'di-um). a metal 
tKe Magyart {IS^) : The Coming Strug- »'*"»'"'"" discovered In 1830, al- 
gle for India (1885) ; .Story of Hungary thougb what was at Qrat considered tbe 
(1SS7) : etc. i:bt Story of hi. Life and metal was reallv an oiide: chemical 
Adventure* appeared in 1888. He has svmbol V; atomic weight B1.2. Vana- 
also been a frequent contributor to dium bas a stroug metallic luster, con- 
periodical literatare In England, Gei^ aiderably resembliDg silver, but still 
many, and JTungarr. more like molybdenum. When in mass 
Vftmnii'* ( vf>i_,'plr) , a superstition of it is not oxidised either by air or water, 
'*^i'"'' B i--ern origin eilating but tlie finelj-powdered metal qnlcklj 
:iEir.i)ff tita filavonic and other races on takes np oxygen from the air. 
the Lomr Danube. A vampire ia a Vnn "RctipHpti ( ^ • n ben - e'den ), 
jbost ctm possewiing a human body, ' *" JJCncucu i>iBBBB Joseph, a 
nblch leavea the grave during tbe night Belfrlaa naturalist, bom at Mechlin In 
and sucka tbe blood of living pemons, 18()9; died in 1894. He became pro- 
particularly of the ^oung and bealtby. feasor of geology at Qhent In 1835. and 
Dear wiiards, heretics, and suck libs at Lonvain in 1836, remaining there till 
outcasts become vampires, as does also his death. In 1843 be established the 
any one killed by s vampire. On the Qtst laboratory and aquarium for the 
discovery of a vampire's grave the corpss study of marine life, and be won a wide 
must be disinterr^, thniSt through with reputation by his study of parasites, 
a wbite-tbom aUke, and burned. VflTihrnvTi (van-brO'), SiB Josh, an 
Vamnirc-hnt " laiie '<"■ certain '»"W**^" Engliah architect and 
Vtuupirc UHL, |^(g inhabiting South dramatist, bom about 1668, and was 
America. Tbe name was glvai from educated partly in England and partly in 
tbe blood-sucking habits attributed to France. He entered tbe army, became 
these bats, but bow many of them really well known In London as a man of faah- 
attack enimnls and suck blood from loc, and then turned bis attention to 
them is not quite clear. One species play- writing. His first play. The Ro- 
at least, known as the vampire-bat lapie, was brought out at Drury Lane 
iVampSrut tpectrum), of large size and about 1697, and was followed by The 
baviug focmldHble teetb, seems to be con- Provoked Wife, and Xtop. Tbe fint 
clusEvely acquitted of tbe cbarge, its two of tbeae bed all the wit and moat 
regular food being fruits and InsecCB. of tbe freedom of treatment which d^r- 
It bas large leathery ears, an erect spear- acterized that period, but £iop waa 
like appendage on tbe tip of the nose, moral and dull, and therefore unsaccen- 
wings when extended measuring 28 fuL How he obtained his knowledge of 
Inches. Several tuits, however, have architecture is not known, but at thla 
been proved to be blood-suckers, the best- time (1702) Vanbrugh designed Castle 
known being Detmiidui rujui, a species Howard, (he seat of the Earl of Car- 
only about 4 Inches long and 16 or 16 lisle. Afterwards be entered with Con- 
In expanse of wing. It has large promi- greve into a speculation to build a great 
nent upper Incisors of peculiar shape, theater at the west end of London, in 
and upper canines somewhat similar, and which he was his own architect; but it 
Ibe stomach and intestines are evidently did not prove a success. In 1706 he waa 

¥iecially adapted for a diet of blood, commissioned by Queen Anne to present 

bis species of bat seems to be generally the garter to the Elector of Hanover, 

distributed throughout tbe warmer parts and the same year he was occupied witli 

of South America from Chile to Guiana, the erection of Blenheim Palace. Thl« 



Tan Bvien 



TanoonTcr Island 



(rated DotMng for its i>a;ment. He bnQt 
naiir otber mansioaB for the nobilit;. He 
died in 1728. 
VftTl Btitpti (Tan-bO'pen), a city, 

ford Co.. Arkansas, on Arkaaaas Kiver. S 
miles belnw Fort Smitb. oa Missouri Paci- 
fic and other railroaclH. It has railroad 
uliopa, miniog-car factories, cannetlet, 
line amelter, tonadrr, etc. Pop. 6224. 
Van Bnren *-'"*° ba'reni, Mastiit, 
viu Jiiirea ^,^^^1^ president of the 
Cnited States, was bora at Klnderhook, 
New York, Dec. 6, 1782. He early 
studied law, and in 1812 was elected to 
the state senate. He was attorney- 
cenerat from 1815 to 1819, and la 1821 
was elected United Stales senator. In 
1828 be became zovernor ot New York, 
and In tbe following year President 
Jackion appointed him secretary ot 
state. In Norember, 1832, he was 
elected vice-president by tbe Democratic 

Krty In association with President 
ckson, and in 1836 was elected presi- 
dent of tbe United Blates. The diffl- 
cultied which his admintstratlon bad t* 
face were chiefly connected with tbe de- 
posit of state funds in private banks, and 
his term of office was made notable by 



the elections of 1840 and 1848, but was (1910) o; 
unsuccessful on both occasions. He " 
wrote a treatise entitled An Inquim into 
lk« Origin and Coitrte of PoIiJicaJ 

D.>^tfJ*A ?- *im n^iaj a f atom ITa A\aA 



certain If there n -. . 

He sailed In tbe Diteovery in 1791,— 
some time at tbe Cape of Oood Hope, 
and afterwards at Australia and New 
Zealand, the coasts of which he surveyed. 
He then went north and received formal 
surrender of Nootka. and spent the three 
summers of 1792-94 in surveying tbe 
coast as far north as Cook's Inlet On 
his retnrn voyage be visited the chief 
Spanish settlements oo tbe west coast ol 
South America, and reacbed England in 
1705, where a narrutive of his voyage 
was published in IT 98. 

Vanoonyer, rr^ff^bS," Si"?!.'. 

Strait of Georgia, and forming the 
western terminus of the Canadian Pa- 
ciGc Railway. Though established as 
Ute as 1885, It has had a rapid growth 
and developed a flourishing trade and 
numerous muuufactureii. I'op, with sub- 
urbs, 200,OUO. 
Vnnf>nTiirpr ' ■^■'J'' county seat of 

V anconver, ^^^^^^ ^y^ waabington, 

on the Columbia Siver. 6 miles s. of 
Portlaml, Oregon ; served by five rail- 
roads. The largest seagoing vessels resch 
tbe wharf, fruit, lumber. Dour, walnuts, 
potatoes, pnines, and dairy products being 
the principal shipments. It hss KKat 
ship-building yards, ear shops, etc Fop. 
'"^■"' '^j (1020) 12,637. 



Partie* in the United Stales. He died 
in July, 1862. 

Vancouver i„'"'Ei°;iS,"'„^jS'ffi 

bom sboat 1758; died in 1798. He en- 
tered the navy 
as midshipman 
In 1771; ac- 
companied Cap- 
Uin Cook on 
his second and 
third voyages 
of exploration 
(1772-74 and 
1776-79 > ; was 
made first lieu- 
tenant in 1780; 
and served fn 
the West In- 
dies until 1789. 
In 1790 be was 
put Id c O m- 
mand of a Dnall 
squairon sent 
to t « k « over 
Nootka from 
the Spaniards, 
and was also 
charxed to as- 



tbe Pacific, off 
the west coast of British Columbia, at 
which province of Canada It forms part ; 
length, from 250 to 300 miles; breadth, 
from 10 to 70 miles; area, about 12,000 
square miles. It is generally moun- 
tainous, and heavily timbered. The cU- 
mate is tem- 
' perste, and the 
soil. In the 
■outfa and eaat, 
fertile and fa- 
vorable to agri- 



ult 






fruit growing. 
The Interior Is 

spersed with 

tracts suitable 
for pasturage, 
and with lake* 
and smell 
streams. Coal is 
worked (s- 
Nanaimo), ant 

Kid, copper and 
10 ore, and 
other mlnerala 
are found. 
Hones, cattle. 



Tan Dyke 



_ . - Antwerp on M«rdi 22, ISOB, 

tldea of lalmon are eiport«d, and there ia where hl> father waa a merchaot. H« 
KB eitenaive tnde in fur, the akins ex- studied painting first ander Van Balen, 
ported being cbiefl; thoae of the mink, and then nnder Rubena, Quitting the 
marten, sable, loi, bear, beuver, otter, atudlo of the latter after a feir yeara to 
aeal, and deer. There are numeroua good proceed to Italy, where be spent sbont 
harbors along the coaats. the chief of five years (1823-^) chicfiy at G«noa, 
which Is Esqaimault (which see). Aa Venioe, and Rome, and then retnmed 
this island lies oppoaite the terminua of to Antwerp. Having acquired a great 
the CaDadian Pacific Railway it hae r«- repatation aa a portrait painter he waa 
cently acquired great iiiportance. The invited to England by Charles I, who 
chief town of the Island, and the capital bestowed Dpon him the honor of knixbt- 
of Britiab Columbia, is Victoria, in the hood, a considerable annuity, and a som- 
extreme soutlieast. Pop. of tbe island mer and winter residence. The nttUlter 
■bout f>0.000. 

Vandals <v«n'dal8). „ Oennan nation 
or confederation, probably 
allied to the Gotha, who occupied at an 
early period the conntry on the south of 
the Baltic, between the Oder and the 
Vlalula. At a later period they appear 
(o have descended into Silesia, and sut>- 
sequently occupied Pannonia, Moravia, 
and Dacia. In 406, In conjunction with 
a German ho«t, tbey ravaged GanI, and 
(hence found theli way Into Spain. 
After defeating an dllied anoy of Qotba 
and Romans, tbey Belied Seville and 
Carthagena, and, led by Genseric, 
crossed to Africa, Here they vanquished 
the Roman governor (429), and founded 
a kingdom, which atworbed the greater 
part of the Roman posaeasions. Gen- 
seric immediately l>egan to revive the 

maritime gbrlea of Carthage, and ex- ConuUus VudcrbQl 

tended bis ^-oogueats to Sicily, Sardinia, 

and Co rail a. He also invaded Italy rewarded tbia generoally by unceasing 
and sacked Rome in 455. Genseric con- dllir^ice, and executed, besides a multt- 
cluded a long reign in peace in 477. tude of portraits, several m.vthotogical 
The kingdom of the Vandals was con- and historical paintings. He waa fond 
linued under his descendants — Hunneric, of splendor, and lived in a vztj tipenaive 
hla son. who immediately succeeded style. Shortly after bis marriage to 
him; Gundamund, 484; Thtasimund, Mary Ruthven, a granddaughter of the 
406; Hllderic, 623: Geilmer, 63a It Earl of Gowrle, he died (December 9. 
was overthrown in 534 by Belisarius, tbe lOll), and was buried in 8t. Paul's, 
general o( the easterti Emperor Jus- Vaudyck'a great strenglh lay in portrait 
tinien. painting, and be excelled in the knowl- 

Vanderbilt (van'dir-bilt), Cobbb- edge of chiaroMcuro, but he eometimea 
■ ouu^iunii uuB_ capitalist, bom on, amused himself with engraving and etcb- 



poor boy, be engaged in stPnmboat en- Van TlvkC ^""^^ dih), HESsr, an* 
terprises. which greatly expanded, and ^^ ' thor, was bom at Germait- 

in later life in railroad management, and town. Pennsylvania, in 1S52. He 



Staten Island in 1704; died in ISTT. A ]ng. 
lor boy, be engaged in stPamboa 
rprises. which greatly expanded, 

... later life in railroad management. . ... _. _ 

acquired great wealth. Ilia son, Wil- educated at Princeton and Berlin, becnme 
liam Henry (1821-^1 added enormously a pastor at Newport in 18T8, at New 
■ ■■■ ■■■ "■ '■ ■ York in 18S2, preacher to Harvard Uni- 

versity in 1890-02 and 18D8-0Q, and leo 
turer at Yale in 1896. As an author ho 
lias been prolific, some of bis works being 
ivui(.-ii (•iiiiuiu II. Kiiucu »K>Jv,ww. T/ic Postrv of T'cnnirioti (1889), The 

Van Bipmen'a Land O'"" de'men). ^'i"* Vhrittnai Tree (1897), Tim rotJtHff 
van JJiemen S X.ana 's^^^Tatmania. of FcKx and o(*cr Poem. (1000). TjK 
VaTi Tlvpk (van-dlk'>. Sib Ai»THOHT, Open Door {19^) , The BpWit of CkrUt- 
Tttu uy\,^ except perbapa Titian tho ma» (lOOS), Oit( of Boon t»» tko Holt 



Vandyke Brown Vapor 

/4nd tl908). Id 1!)13 be waa appoiated troptcal Amcr- 

uabaasador to tbe Netberlands. ica, remnrkabte 

YttTlflTkc Bm^tm " P'Rioe^t ob- on account ot 

Und of p«Bt or bog-earth, ot a fine, deep, habit a, and 

BemitraiiBpareat brown color ; so called now cultivated 

ftom fis being supposed to be the brown in varioua 

lied br Vnodfck In his pictareie. tropical coun- 

Tane (^^°>t Sik Herby, an Engllah tries, including 

tAut. Btateaman and writer, born in Ceylon and 

1S12, eldest son of Sir Henry Vane, India. It has a i 

BKretary of state. He was educated at fragrant odor, 

Westminster and Oxford, afterwards and is also used 

Mmpleting bis education at Oeneva, in medicine as 

vhere bs became a puritan and a re- a stimalBDt and 

Sablican. Retuming to England, he promoter ot di- 

)nod tlutt his religioua and political gestion. 

optnioDS exposed bim lo much Ill-will Vannes'^"*' 

tnd annoyance, and he consequently • "^"fco^ gg^. 

emigrated to New England, arriving at port of France, 

BoatOD in 1635, He was elected gov- capital of the V»nl11» (VaiUDaoro- 
emor of MaBBachusetiB In 163(1. In lti37 department ot nuMea.) 
be returned to England, after which he Morbihan, 64 miles n. w. of Nantes. It 
was knighted, entered parliament, and has ancient walls and gates, There la c 
became treasurer of the navy. He took cathedral, and a museum rtcb in Celtic 
part in the impeachment of Stratford, antiquities. Pop. (1906) 16,728. . . - 
and was a lealous supporter of pnrlia- Ta-n D«Tiag»1a«r ( re n'ac 1 - 1 e r ), 
ment in the civil war and one of the '*" .aKUKKMVl Stephen, states- 
leaders in the l^ng Parliament. He waa man, was bom to New York in 1764; 
also a supporter of the Solemn League died in 183S. He became known as ' the 
" 1 Covenant. He waa aver»e to the Patroon,' being a descendant of the older 



eiecDtion of the king, and came into patroons, or great land bolders. 

condict with Cromwell In consequence of lieutenant-governor of the Stale lor bii 

tbe forcible dissolution of the I^ng years, and commanded the New York 



Parliament (1653). In 165ti he was im- militia in 1812. He cooperated 

prisoned in Carlsbrooke Castle For four Clinton in building the Erie Canal, and 

months, by order of Cromwell, on ac- founded in 1824 liensselaer Institute 

count of a pamphlet he had written. On (now the Polytechnic School) at Troy: 

his release ne continued to resolutely op- was distingnished for bis seal to the cause 

pose the government ot Cromwell and of Hcience. 

of his son Richard. In liSiS he was a Van TKTbH- a city, county seat of 
member ot the committee ot safety and ' "" vvcrt, y^^,, ^y^^^ (,^_ q^^^^ 7g 
president of the Council of Slate. After miles s. w, of Toledo. It has railroad 
■be Restoration be was sent to tbe machine xhoiix, lumber millH. cannerieK, 
Tower (Feb., 1660), and subsequently etc. Pop. '11)2(11 Rim. 
moved from prison lo prison. A rising Vflnnr (vfl'pur), in physics, a terra 
of the Fifth Monarchy jiarty (Jan., lljfJl) • "i""* applied to designale the gas^ 
led to increased severity towards blm, eous form which a solid or liquid 
and he was tried For high treason before substance asBumeB when heated. Vapor 
the Court of King's Bench, June 2, 1662, is, therefore, eaaentially a gas, and see- 
condemned, and beheaded on Tower Hill Ing tbat all known gases have now been 
00 Jnne 14th. He wrote various tbeo- proved to be liquefiable, no physical dif- 
'Ogics I worka characterized by excessive ference can be said really to exist be- 
^ysttc?iim, and bis religious views gave tween an ordinary gas. such as oxygen, 
"Se tv a stnall circle of disciples known and a vapor, sucb as ateam. In common 
J» Va ]iista, language, however, a difference is usuallv 
VbAmUa ^^ Lapwing, recognized : a gai is a substance which 
w.ua> gj ordinary temperatures and presanres 
Vfl.TI IT.Trrlr ^^ Ei/ek. eilsta in a stale of vapor; while a i>apor 
»u. AAjMo.. jg produt^pd uy the application ot beat 
VnnSlla (va-nll'a), a flavoring ageiit to a substance which normally exists in 
UBed in confectionery, and in a solid or liquid form. The difference 



Tar 



> be In A rtata of Tapor, while lapcp- panlou, which eat off part of theU 
_Mttd atMin !• utd tob* a lu. Aqne- light i* ' "" '^- 

oiu vapor focmed on the Burface of the them. 



hMttd ataam la latd to be a ju. Aqne- Tight at Interrala hj rotating anatid 



land and water I* always preaeot In VnrfpMi* Vnitic (*ar'I-kaa), veina 

■Dapeniiott in the atmoapbere, and when ' «"*>'»»c » Biu» (^ , dla««ed atate, 

it meeta with a reduction of temperature which becama dilated and uDBTen, and 

it condeniea Into water In the form of form hard knotty BwellingB in the aita< 

rain or dew. atlon of their valves. The diseaae is m, 

Vor ('B^)l ■ department In the oonth- common alTectlon of the lower limbs. 

Mat of France, borderlDB npon the where sometlmea the variz burata and 

Mediterranean, and covered In the Id- hemorrhage takei place. It also occurs 

terior with ramlGcationi of the Alps; In the veins of the scrotum and lower 

area, 2349 aquare mllea, of which only rectum, producing in the latter case 

a imall portion la arable. There are bleeding pllea. varicose vetna are 

magnificent foresta of pine and oak, and caused by local obstruction of the cli^ 

the vine, olive, malberrj and tobacco culatlon of the blood, and are common 

are extensively cultivated. Minerals in- in pregnancy, while stout people, and 

elude salt, lead, coal, marble, gypsum those who stand moat of the day at 

and building stone. The manufactures work, are apt to suffer from tbem. Tb« 

consist of woolens, perfume, liqueurs, treatment consists In the application of 

ollve^il, soap, leather and silk. The proper bandages, and rest to the limb 

coaat la bold and deeply Indented ; and supported In an elevated poaltion. 

the flahing. both of tunny and anchovies, Vnriptv (va- rl'e- tl), in scientific 

is actively carried on. The capiul is *«"<!>'J ciasalG cation a, a subdivUlon 

Dragalgnan. Pop. S28384, of a species of animals or plants; an 

Taranmanti (va-rao'ji-ani), or Va- Individual or group of individuula differ- 

vaitu^iaiiB BiQiiss, the name ap- ing from tbe rest of the species to whiii 

plied to the Norse vikings, who, at the it belongs in some accidental clrcum- 

close of I be nintb century, founded stances which are not essential to tb« 

various principalities in Russia. Borne speclea. Varieties are considered aa lesa 

of them afterwarda entered Ihe service permanent thsn species, and tliase natO' 

of the Byiantine emperors, and became ralists who look upon species ss strictly 

the Imperial guards at Constantinople, distinct in tbelr origin, consider varieties 

Here they were recruited by Anglo- aa modifications of them arising from 

Saxons and Danes, who fled from Eng- particular causes, as climate, nourish- 

land to escape the Norman yoke. ment, cnltlvation, and the like. Sea 

TaraniHw See Uonitor, Species. 

vtu-imJUK. Varna (vir-ni), a fortified tovm of 

VsTAfuliTI (vi-ria-den'). a town of »«*"» Bulgaria (of which it la the 

VttnUHUn imtria, cspilai of a county chief port), on the BUck Sea. It baa 

of the same name In Croatia. It has a good harbor, and a large trade witlL 

an old castle, several Roman Catholic Conatanlinople in grain. It li tbe see 

.,. — ,.__ i._i _.,.._, __j manufac- of a Greek archbishop. A memorable 

inegar, and battle between the Turks and Hungs- 

■iiK warea. Pop. 12.930. rlaus was fought here In 1444. It was 

Variah1<> OTiaTititi<>R '■> ma tbe- taken l>y tbe Rusaians In 182S, but re- 

V anaoie UUannueS, ^^^^^ .^^.t stored to Torke/ a year later bv the 
quantities as are regarded as being sub- Peace of Adrjanople. The Crlmeaa 
iect to coQtinaal Increase or diminution, expedition sailed from Varna in 1854. 
In opposition to those which are conitant, Pop. (1906) 37,1&6. 

remelDlng always the same; or quan- Vamhnovn vnn Tvifte ("'"''■^'sen 

titles which in Ihe same equation admit »a"mageil TOn JiJlSe ,^„ ts'St), 

of an Infinite number of sets of values. Kabl AtTQUST, a Oerman biographer. 

Thus, the abscissas and ordlnates of a boru at DUsseldorf in 1786: died at 

curve are variable quantlliea, because Berlin In 1858. He bad a considerable 

they vary or change their magnitudes military experience la bis younger days, 

together, and In passing from one point and was latterly engaged in the Prus- 

to another their values Increase or sian diplomatic service. Among his chief 

diminish according to tbe law of the works are Biographitche Denkmalo, 

curve. See Catoifist (in mathematical DenkKiirdigkeiltn und Vermitclite ScArif- 

sense). ten, Tagebiicher, and Live* of Von 

Van'aM» Sltara stars which nnde^ Seydllti, Sopbia Charlotte, Marshal 

V anaPie SXarS, ^^ ^ periodical in- Keith, etc. 

crease and diminution of their luster. Vamiah (vftr'nlsh), a solution of res- 

This is supposed to be due to dark com- * "^"^lu^ Iqous mattei, forming a 



Varnisli Tree 



Vasculax Tissue 



nally the sky or heaveiis. He is repre- 
sented as a white man, four-armed, rid- 
ing on a sea animal. 

VaXnS (^^'I'US), PUBUUS QUINTIUUB, 

a Roman general. In 7 B.C., 
having received from Augustus the com- 
mand to introduce the Roman jurisdic- 
tion into the German territory conquered 
by Drusus, he was carrying out his mis- 
sion when he was suddenly attacked by 
an immense host under Arminius, and his 
whole army destroyed. Varus put an end 
to his own life. See ArnUniua, 

Vasa. (^^'b&)j Gustavub. See Qua- 
tavuM /. 

Vasari (^&-s&'i^)f Gioboio, an Italian 
painter and architect, but most 
distinguished as the biographer of 
artists, was bom at Areuo, in Tuscany, 
in 1512j and studied under Luca Signor-. 
elll, Michael Angelo, and Andrea del 
Sarto. As an architect he showed great 
ability; as a painter he was less success^ 
fuL His Vite de* piA eooettenti Pi$t<ni, 
Soultori ed Architetti (' Lives of the Most 
Excellent Painters, Sculptors and Archi- 
tects ') is of great interest, but contains 
many errors. Vasari died in 1574. 

VaSCUlareS (vas-ka-U'rCs), or Va8- 
*M»v»«x»Av.0 cui^B l^LANTS. a great 

division of plants, consisting of those in 
which vascular tissue appears, and includ- 
ing all phanerogamous planta, both exog- 
enous and endogenous. See CeUularea. 

Vascular Surgery, ^l S^v^' 

sels, practically created by Alexis Carrel. 
Vascular surgery was only in its initial 
stage when Dr. Carrel began his investi- 

fadoDs. so that an entire system bad to 
e worked out The first point was to 
show that the wall of a vessel could be 
sutured without giving rise to coagulation 
in the interior. This had already been 
done in the case of a puncture in the wall 
of a vein, but it was now demonstrated 
that an incision in the wall of an artery 
could be sutured while the continuity of 
the ' lumen ' or point of opening was pre- 
served. The methods which had proved 
successful in the surgery of other organs, 
however, were too gross for the surgery 
of the blood-vessels and only infinite care 
led to the desired results. It is now th^ 
standard treatment of an incised wound 
to suture the wound and not to tie the 
vessel in its continuity. 

Vasctdar Tissue ^Tti'^co'SSi.u !5 

elongated ducts or cells, which may have 
closed extremities, so that fluids pass 
from one cell to another through the 
the Hindu Neptune or Poseidon indeed, partition walls, or these partitions may 
His name corresponds with Greek be partly obliterated, thus forming a con- 
Our&nos (Ur&nus), and meant origi- tinuous tube. See Botany. 



dear, limpid fluid, capable of hardening 
• without losing its transparency, and 
wed by painters, gilders, cabinet makers, 
etc., for coating over the surface of their 
work, in order to give it a shining, 
transparent, and hard surface, capable 
of resisting in a greater or less degree 
the influences of air and moisture. The 
resinous substances most commonly em- 

Eloyed for varnishes are mastic, sandarac, 
ic, copal, amber, and asphalt; and the 
solvents are fixed oil, volatile oil, and 
alcohol. Varnishes are colored with 
amotto, gamboge, saffron, dragon's- 
blood, etc Fixed-oil varnishes are the 
most durable, and are the best adapted 
for exposure to the weather. Volatile- 
oil varnishes consist of a solution of 
resin in oil of turpentine. They are 
chiefly used for paintings. 

Vamisli Tree, ^H^ioSnU'^^^i^S 

furnish a resinous juice used for varnish- 
ing or for iacquermg. They are chiefly 
natives of the hotter parts of the East- 
em Hemisphere. 

Varro i^^^^^* Mabcus Terentius, 

vaxxu ^jjjg q£ ^Yie most learned men 
and prolific writers of ancient Rome, 
born B.C. 116^ served in the army, and 
subsequently nlled several public ofllces. 
Varro was the intimate friend of Cicero, 
and was proscribed by Antony, but he 
escaped and returned to Rome under 
Augustus, and died there in b.c. 27. 
Of his numerous writings, chiefly on 
language, history, and philosophy, only 
one has come down to us entire — a 
treatise upon agriculture (De Re Rua- 
tica). Fragments of a treatise on the 
Latin language (De Lingua Latina) are 
also extant. 

Vo-PTiTio (va'r5-na), in Hindu my- 
Y uruiiit thoiogy, the god of water, the 
cause of rain, lord of rivers and the sea. 




Yarona, the Indian Ood of Waters. 



rase VaBsar Collegre 

'bu (tA>i Tfcc), ft Dinie applied to cer- wm Introduced. Italy, France, and G«r- 
taio vessela of an ornamental many in tbe aiiteentb aod serenteentb 
laraeter. Vases were made in anoient prnliiries produced many vaaea which are 
■nea of all materials, but those nhicb the pecfectioa of artistii? fonu and ex> 
ive cone down to un in greatest num- edition, and since Ibe fifteenth century 
•ra are the so^alled Etruscan vases, ninny maslerpieces of tbe glasa art in 
ade of terra cotta, and adorned with the form of vases bave issued from the 
tinted fifures. (See Etrutcan Vata.) Venetian loan u factories. From India, 
uch vases hsTe been found In most China and Jajiau have also bee a oh- 
reek cities aa well aa Id Btruria, and tallied vases of varying materials, espe- 
I are really the productions of Greek cially of porcelain, vfiDg in ele^nce of 
■t. Tbe Greek vases of tbe oldest form and beauty of ornamentation with 
those produced in Europe. 
Vasectomv (va-sec'tu-mi) is the 
TIWKLlumy ope„,ion „, cutting out 
a small section of the cm defereni oE the 
male. It is done in some penal Inatitu- 
tloDB and homeii tor mental defectives to 
prevent procreation of similar public 
charEes. It is legally enforced on these 
classes of pei-sons in eight states. Tbe 
result of the oppralion is to prevent 
propagation of unlit persons and Improve 
tbe mental and pbysical condition of 
OraclsD Taus. those operated upon, Thia operation has 

already been carried out for over six 
vie mostly come from Corinth and tbe years in onp of the States of tbe Cnioo. 
lands of Thera and Melos; and thoae which has the most intelligent criminal 
the late rich atyle bave been almost and charitable code, wiib actual resulta 
clualvely discovered in Lower Italy that tar exceeded eipeclationa. The ef- 
Ipolia and Locania), and were prob- feet upon the male criminal was to ren- 
ily manufactured there, chiefly in the der him much more amenable to disci- 
orth and third centuries b,c. Vases pline, to improve his general nutrition and 
;re used for all purposes, but one his mental balance, and to give him a 
coliar and very common application aense of proteclion againat himself and 
tbem was to adorn aepulcbera, of a new grip npon hia lite problem. For 
tiaaed metal vaaea were in use in an- instance, while the average rate of re- 
tut times both among the Greeks and lapse and return of thousands of convicts 
sent out from this institution has b«en 
about 25 per cent., out of 106 men set 
at liberty on parole after being submitted 
to vasectomy, only 5 have relapsed and 
t>een brought back. It originated with 
Dr. 11, C, Sharp, of Indianapolis, and Is 
called the ' Indiana plan.' The Has def- 
freni can at any time be reunited sud 
thus restored to Its pre-operation coodi- 
tion, with the function of procreation 
restored. The corresponding operation 
on the female is called ialpingot«mti 
Cbinsss, Jipiuese, and Indian Vsiei. ( which see > . 

Vaseline (vae'e-len), a name given to 
imans, and many of tbe more valuable •~v,""w ^ product obtained from pe- 
id beautiful kinds of stone were also troleum after the lighter bydrocarb^s 
ed for making vases. Murrine vases are driven off. and composed of a mixture 
vblch see) were highly esteemed at of paraffinK. It is used as a base for 
jme. Another favorite kind of vases ointments, pomades, cold-cream, etc., and 
Rotud was that called cameo vases, for coating surgical instruments and 
jde of »wo layers of glass, the outer steel surfaces generally to protect them 
which was opaque, and was cut down from rust. 

as to leave Ggures standing out upon Vaa«a1 See Feudal Suttem. 
e lower laye,- aa a ground. The cele- ' »"«"■ 

ated Portland rase is an example of Ta«ar flnllpirp " university at 
Is kind. .\t a later period glass vases »»»»* UOUCgC, poughkeepsie; New 
irrounded witt delicate filigree work Tork, fonnded by Matthew Vaaaar in 



Yateria Vand 

1861 for the higher education of women. Vftfinitn TnilpT See Codea. 

It eonfere the %ree8 of B.A. and M.A.. »a"0"l l^OQCX. 

and the course of Btudies reaemblea those VafiAaTi rnTinpiT the Ecumenical 

of other firet-claas colleges. Its anaua] '»""*''■ 'JWl"!*'") Council ot the 

class of atadents numbers over 1000 and Cborcb of Rome which met la the Vati- 

it has endowed funds of nearlr $1,400,000. can in 1870, under Pope Pius IX, and 

VateriA ( va-te'ri-a ), a Keaos of declared the personal Infallibility of the 

plants, nat. order Dipterocar- pope when speaking «r calJtedrA to be « 

pBcee. Two species, 7. indica and F. dogma of the Cburcb. 

lanctafolia, belong to India, forming VBttftT Eurich von (fon vat-tel'), a 

large t^ee^ vaiunble both for their tim- '■"""I celebrated Swiss jurist and 

ber, and also for Ibe products which thej writer, born in Neufchatel in 1714; died 

yield. V. iadica. whose timber is much in 1767. His great work was The Right 

employed in shipbuilding, produces the of Hative*. or the Principlei of Natursl 

resin called in India copal and in Bng- Laic Applied to the Conduct and Affairt 

land gum anime. It .also yields a fatty of Nativei and Bovereignt. This has 

snbetance called piney-lallow. been published in numerous editions and 

T&thl "' Vatht. See Ithaoa, translated into the principal European 

» aiiiu; languages. 

VrHputi (vafi-ksn), the most eiten- VanhitTi i»S-t*?). StBABTIBK U 

vaucau \^^ ^^^^^^ ^f ^o^em Rome, '"""""i Pbkstbi:, SKiQiranE ne, Mar- 

tbe residence of the pope, built upon sbal of France, and the greatest military 

the Vatican Hill, from ivhlcb it has re- engineer of that country, descended of 

ceived its name, on the opposite side an ancient and noble family, was bom 

of the river from the bulk of the city. In 1633, and early entered the army, 

immediately to tlie north of the cathe- where he rose to the highest military 

dral of St. Peter's. It is a. long rec- rank by his merit and services. He was 

tangular edifice lying north and south, made governor ot the citadel of Lilte In 

with an irregular cluster of buildings at 1068, comtDisstoner-genersl of fortiQca- 

either end. The present building was tlons in 1C77, and marshal of France in 

begun by Pope Bugenius III (1145-^3), 1703. He died at Paris \a 1707. As 

and ban been enlarged and etabellislied an engineer he carried tlie art of fortiG- 

by many subseiiuent popes down to the cation to n degree of perfection unknown 

last one {Pius X). It now possesses before his time, lie strengtheaed and 

twenty courts, and, it Is saidT 11,000 Improved above 300 citadels, erected 

iDoms ot one sort or another. Immense thirty-three new ones, and directed QftJ- 

treasures are stored nn In it. Here are three sieges. 

celebrated collections of pictures of many VaTi/>1iia«> (vS-klUz), a department bl 
of the great roasters, and museums la »»"*-*"« the soulhesst of France; 
which all periods of the arts ara repre- area, 1381 so. miles. It is rugged and 
sented by msny of their most perfect mountainous In the east, but more than 
productions. Among its noblest art one-half of the whole surface ia arable, 
treasures are the frescoes on the celling aod vineyards occupy about one-sixth of 
of the Sistine Cbapel, painted by Michael this portion. Tbe mulberry (for the 
Angelo, and consisting of scenes and rearing of silk-worms) and otive sre ex- 
figures connected with sacred history; tensively cultivated, and much attention 
and the frescoes painted by Raphael on is paid to tbe culture of aroniatic and 
the ceilings and walls of certain apart- medicinal plants. Vaucluse lakes its 
ments known as Raphael's tiame, tbe name from the valley and village of that 
subjects being biblical, allegorical, etc. name, celeorated by Petrarch. Avignon 
Since tbe Wum of the popes f.-om Avig- is the capitaL Pop. (1906) .239,178. 
DOD. the Vatican has been their principal Yand of Pat8-»e-Vaud (pe-e-d«-vo; 
residence, and here the conclaves always "••"'*) German, Waadt or H'aodliand), 
meet for the election of new popes. The a wei*tefp cnulon of Switzerland; area, 
Vatican lAbrarv was first constituted by 1244 Sd. InilMi. It has three mountain 
Pope Nicbclns V (1447-5.'^), and was syaiems:^ the A'psl" 'he southeast, Ibe 
added to and enlarged by I.eo X, Pius Jura iti the we«tj andthe Jorat in the 
IV. Pius V, and oilier popesj The most south, connecting tbe other two. Vaud 
impiTrtant t^rt of tile library is the man- belongs jmrlly tcr the basin of the R^ne 
uscript Collection, which is said to con- and parliy to that ol Ibp Rhone. The 
lain about 2S.iiO0 MSS. ' The number of soil fs moderately "fertile; and the Vibe 
printed vtjlumes has been estimated at is eitebsively. c:ulirvB(^ -id -the aoutb. 
from 150,000 to 220.000, including 2500 There are ' no manufactures of '1mpor- 
fifteenth-century editions, and a great tnnce. The inbabitant's " are mostly 
number of bibliographical rarities. Protestants. Vaii'd became a cftntoDol 



audeTille Teddei 

) SwiM Confedemtloa In 1003. TIi« Brabma, and by tb« aztlnctloti of all 
[tital Is Laauane. Pop. 2S1,S7S. coDKioancM ol ootwird tbkif. 

mdeTille ('■[^e-vlO, a tem fiwt W-Hm {vl'dai; from the Saiukrit root 
* , ' "PP'W .to the Norman 'Was ^ meanlnj 'know'), the old- 

Jt-wnf Of the fifteenth century, which Mt of the ShaHtna or aacred writinn 
Mnatcd Witt Oliver Bs^elln. who lived of the Bnhmana, and Ibe oldeat com- 
the Wl or Van de Vew. The follNwns ppaition* Id the Sanskrit language. 
I to a aeries of play* inter»persed witE *helr date U unknown. Sir W. Jonea 
jga, aod known aa VaodeTillea, occa- tiie. It at 1500 b.c, and Rltler at 1400 
"■.'/.".Ik..?"-,.* "O"^," ■><"' to 1000 B.C. They are four la number, 
plied to light theatrical entertalnmenta. ciied reapecfiyely the Rig, Yajur. Sumo, 
aillt. '" .'"^''"^' "■ x- continued nad Atkarva Veda. All the VeJas are 
' arch, or an arched roof, ao con- believed to be Inapired, and are held by 
vcted that the atoDM. bncka, or other the Brahmana in Ihe higliest resnecl. 
iteriil of which It Is compoaed sns- The religloua syalem of the Vedaa Is at 
n and keep each other In tbeir pUcea. bottom monotheistic. It derive* a poly- 
theiitlc appearance from the mention of 
the deity h; varioaa names according to 
the difference of hla manifeatatlona and 
attributes (SOrya, Mitra. etc., the sun: 
Soma, the moon; Agal, fire; Indra, the 
firmamenl. etc.), but the nnlty of the 
' Bupreme being is eit)reBBl; aaaerted In 

more than one passage. Each of the 
Vedas la divided Into three parts : the 
flrat called tho SanhitA, a collection of 
1, Oolhie Orolnad 1, eph*rt«alor hymna and prayera called Monlnia or 

Tialt. Domlsai Vaolt. oAnu; the aecond, SrShmana, which re- 

lates chiefly to ritual ; and the third, the 
nlta are cylindrical, elliptical, alngls, Jnana or Vpanithadt, which Is tho 
ihle, croaa. diagonal, Gothic, etc. phUowiphlcal portion of the work. Th« 

mx (vaka), C AL VKBT, landscape UpanUhads are sometimes called col- 
^^ architect, born at London In lectively the VedHnta. The 'Rig^eOa ia 
M, came to the United States in 1848. the oldest of the Vedas, and the AlAorvo- 
th I.. Ij. Olmatead he devised the veda the latest. Some acholara qnesUon 
ns for Central Park. New York, and whether the latter ahould be regKtded 
' Metropolitan Mneeum and the State aa a Veda. Varying greatly in age, tli« 
aervation at Niagara. He died In 1890. Vedas represent many stages of tbought 
■Ctor (^^k't^r). in mathematic*. the and worship, the earliest being th« din- 
name given to any quantity pleat, the later following and reQecting 
Icb lDvo?veB direction aa well aa mag- the development of the Brahmaulcml 
ude. The simplest example ii the pod- STstem, with all its superstttioni «nd 
n of one poiat wltb respect to another. Hies. 

ly represented hy the straight line VpHHaIik (ved'da:;), a wild, seml-saT- 
ling them. Other vector quaotitlea are ' ''"»*»*" Bgd race, about 400 in nam- 
[>cicy, force, electric Induction, etc ber, residing In the Interior of Ceylon, 



._ J In trees and caves and aubalat i 

_ . — , .J have game, which they kill with rude bowa 

written more than two tbonsand and arrowa. The village Veddahs dwell 

t» ago, and described aa containing in certain dlatrlcts, but hold slight la- 

qalntessence ot the F«da«. This sya- tercourae with the other InhaDltanta. 

I la based, like that of the Eleadcs The two tribes do not Intermarry, and 

>og the Greeks, upon the nnlty ot all tbey have tbeir own chiefs whom they 

[ azictence. The sole real eilatenca elect and obey. 

lenomlnated knowledge (jnAna), aoni, V^AA^r (ved'er), Elibit, painter. 

God. The multiplldty of individual '""""^ bom at New York In 1836. 

and variety of external life In the Re became a student in Italy, and 

verse 1* merely phenomenal, and has Sually made that country bis permanent 

proceeded from the one real being by residence. His works are freonentl* 

ezerdse of the power of ignorance marked by a mystical and poetical qnaT- 
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Vega Carpio 

Death of Ahel, and An Arab LitteniiM to 
the SphfM. His illustrations of Fita- 
l^rald's translation of the Ruhaiifat 
of Omar Khayy&m (1884) won great 
praise. 

Vega Carpio ^'tJ^SHX^ 

ish poet and dramatist, bom at Madrid 
in 1562 of poor but noble parents; died 
there in 16&. After studying at AlcaUl 
he became the secretary of the Duke of 
Alya. In 1582 he joined the army, and 
in 1588 accompanied the Invincible 
Armada. After being twice married and 
twice a widower, he in 1609 became a 
priest, and subsequently entered the 
order of St Francis. He had already 
published various poems, but his dra- 
matic and poetical productions were now 
multiplied with extraordinary rapidity. 
He enjoyed an immense popularity, and 
leceived marks of distinction from the 
King of Spain and Pope Urban VIII. 
About three hundred of his dramatic 
works have been printed. They reveal 
an Inexhaustible but ill-regulated imag- 
ination, a strong mixture of the sub- 
lime and the ridiculous, and extraor- 
dinary facility in versification. He 
wroto altogether upwards of eighteen 
hundred comedies, but only some four 
hnndrcC and fifty are extant in print or 
manuscript. 

Vegetable Chemistry, * nfK 

ganic chemistry which investigates the 
chemical compounds found in vegetables. 
These compounds are chiefly made up 
of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen and nitro- 
gen, but potash, soda, tuhe» and other 
lubstances are occasionally present in 
small and variable quantities. Sugar, 
starch, gum. and other distinct com- 
pounds existing already formed in plants, 
and capable of separation without suffer- 
ipg decomposition, are called prowimate 
or immedtate principles of vegetables. 
P^oaimate analysis is the separation of 
a particular prmciple from others with 
which it is mixed. Ultimate analysis 
consists in the reduction of the proximate 
principles to their simplest parts. The 
more important classes of compounds to be 
obtained from vegetables are acids, alka- 
lis or alkaloids, oils and resins. Color- 
Ing matter, tannin, albumen, gluten, 
yeast, and other substances are also 
obtained. Of the acids the chief are 
acetic acid or vinegar, oxalic, tartaric 
and benzoic acids. The alkaloids are or- 
ganic bases which produce remarkable 
toxicological eflTects. During the sermi- 
nation of seeds there is a conversion of 
starchy matter into sugar. The nutri- 
tion of plants may be regarded as de- 
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pendine upon solar energy, organic and 
mineral constituents, and water. See 
Boidfiy. 

Vegetable Ivory, '^\^t^ ^^]^ 

kemela of the nuts (oaroz<Miuts) pro- 
duced by the Phytelephas maorocarpot a 
palm growing in South America. It is 
very hard and compact, has the appear- 
ance of ivory, and may be turned in the 
lathe, being used for buttons, umbrella 
handles, etc The stem of the palm la 
extremely short, but the leaves rise to 
the height of 30 or 40 feet 

Vegetable Marrow, i^n^^Zii^ 

vated as a culinary vegetable, and used 
fried, boiled, or otherwise. See Squash. 

Vegetable Physiology, J.^.?^ 

tivitiea of plants. These include the 
functions of germination; respiratUmf aa 
shown in the inhalation of oxygen and 
exhalation of carbon dioxide; transpira* 
tion, the vaporization of water by the neat 
yielded in respiration; assimilation, the 
taking in of carl>on under the influence 
of sunlight, a process the reverse of 
respiration; absorption, the intaking of 
water from the air and soil; metaholismf 
the formation of complex organic sub- 
stances from the simple chemical ele- 
ments; growth; plant movements; re^ 
production, and other processes of a 
physiological character. 

Vegetarianism ^7^«;"S'd-'^ 

tice of living solely on vegetables. Tha 
doctrines and practice of vegetarianism 
are as old as the time of Pythagoras, and 
have for ages been strictly observed by 
many of the Hindus; and of late years 
the practice of subsisting solely upon 
vegetable food has come prominently l)e- 
fore the public in connection with dietetic 
reform. 
Veil (^^'^^* ^^ CamUlus and Rome. 

(vin), in mining, a crack or fls- 
sure in a rock, filled up by sub- 
stances different from the rock, and 
which may either be metallic or non- 
metallic. Veins are sometimes many 
yards wide, having a length of many 
miles, and they ramify into innumerable 
smaller parts, often as slender as threads. 
Metallic veins are chiefly found in the 
primary, and lower and middle secondary 
rocks. 

VckiTia (vftnz), a system of membra- 
v CAiiS jj^j^jg canals or tubes distributed 

throughout the bodies of animals for 
the purpose of returning the impure 
blood to the heart and luii^ after i^ 
has been conveyed to the various partf 



Velasquez V^llTWft 

fay tbe arteries Tber are not elutfc A Domber of plntM.— Hie fatbear-* "VUr 

and bave no pulsaUoii (Ihui differiDK leu vak des Velde Ibe Eld»^r'« *V 

from the nrteneB), Ibe mollon of tbe bora at LeydeD In lUlO. H« wa.^ » * *""! 

blood in them beia^ mainl; aecured by uallr bred to the sea, but aft^ ^crotr^to* 

prewure of tb« moving parts between studied paintioci and early becaa^K^^ "r* 

which they are embedded, the backward tinguished for hlg excellence in y^"**''"{ 

Bow of the blood being prevented where subjecta. He entered tbe ser^ »-*^^ . °, 

neceaaary by a series of valves which Cbarles II of England. Ue _"*^"" A 

permit a current only towarda tbe heart, painted in black and while, and ^^ ^^• 

The veina at their farthest eitremlties to have been present at aever^a. ■ ^^». 

form capillaries wbicb collect from the fighta in order to sketch the in«:^- "^"^^.^ 

tissues the blood brought by the arterial He died at London In 1683,— *—«**** "Je 

capilieries. These minute branches son, Willem van deb VELD^s=ir ** ,^ 

gnile to form veins, wbicb almilarly unite Younger, wa* bora at Amsterd ^^ an '° 

in turn, forming gradually larger 1633, and painted the same class ^^ -k ^**^ 

branches and trunks as they approach jecti at his father, wbam bft aurj^*^^*?"; 

the heart. The venous blood from the He bIso entered the serrice of C-'S" *n 

bead, neck, and upper timbs Is all re- II. His principal works are chi^^ "-^ _:? 

turned to the heart by one great vein, be found in tbe royal collectloi»^» t^^ 

tbe vena caea tuperior, while that from cabinets of England. He died at:; i^on- 

the lower limbs and belly is returned by don in 1707. , 

■ ' * The portal »elQ Vclplla (vel-el'n), a curious ge»:» "i*^ . J"' 

.„ .he veiouB blood Ve^Wia Mlenterate animals. r.:«^ *^^f 

tbruugh tbe liver I. . _ 
ferior. Frora each lung 
e two pulmonary v 

.__ blood that bas be._ ,_ . _ 

luiuce,' after being carried to them by the valgdrit, or ' Bailee Man,' ._ , 

pulmonary artery. See Heart. incbea in length by li in heighL I^ " 

Vp1n.Hnil<>7 (ve-l*8'keth), or In fuU of a beautiful blue color and »emJ«:r"-"^ 

*«wo4UCA jj^jj^ DiECO RooBlQUEZ DB parent, and floats on the surface <»* *^' 

SiLVA T VEUisitCEZ (or Velazquez), sea with its vertical crest exposed «io *"• 

an eminent Spanish historical and por- wind as a sail. 

Irait painter, was bom at Seville in Va^B^.f/Ta^atra (vfllith ma'lft-^»- > » " 

16B9. He studied first under Francisco » Ci<WS ■"•■aiagll dt, of Spain, i »» "^w 

Herrera the elder, and afterwards under dalusla. province of Malaga, ok3. ^Tn 

Francisco Pacheco. He was appointed Velex, H miles from the Mediterr«»«^^^^ 

principal painter to Philip IV in 1623. and 14 milea s. e. of Malaga. Tta^- ^~t^^ 

In 1029 lie went to Italy, where he trict is very fertile, and prodaces ^a***^ 

closely studied the works of Michael cane, maize, etc. Pop. 23,IS86. f*| 

Angelo, Rapliael, and Titian. On bis V^livin (vB-le'nd), a small stre^^Ka [ 

return to Spain in ItBl he waa received »'=""»' Central Italy, a tributa ""X, it 

with great distinction, and in ltS8 tbe the Nera, at its junction with wl» **^^^^^t 

king raised him -o tbe dignity of a noble, forms beautiful falls about t)60 

He died in 1660. His compositions ei- high. See Terni. «»-«*^*^ 

hiblt ntroTiS expression, freedom of pen- TAllpiTia Patprr>Ti1tiH See *^*^ 

cil. ai^d »^ira\h coloring. Among bis *eiieiU8 raierCTUM, ^,^. **«.iy. 

best works are the Agvador, or 'Water Vpll<»tri (vel-la'tre). a town in ■k^^^l 

Currier'; the Orlonrfo Afufrto; a -Voiif- »c"CI,ri pn,^inpg „f Rome, bE»** ui^f 

ity, or Adoration of the Shepherds; the miles southesBt of Rome. The ^s^**"*"* 

Briithen of Joiepk; Motet Taken from buildings are the cathedral, a haa**-^ t-**? 

the Xiic; porirails of Philip IV and of Gothic structure rebuilt in ItttjO 5 of 

Eliiabelh his queen, Pope Innoceut X, town-ball, built from the deai^** i|,«>Ct:i 

and other dignitaries; and many pictures Bramnnle: and the palaces LaO*^i3. , 

from history and from common life. or Ginetti, and Borgia. Pop, l-^f^'^Z-t *** 

VsTfla (vel'de), Aurian vam pes, a Vi>llnr« (vel'IOr"), a town and '*^vi«-»* 

fBlUC ceiebraled Dutch landscape "=""*« India, presidency of rv«*^«lfl« 

painter and engraver, wus l>om nt Am- diHtrict of North Ariot, on th« te***' 

Bterdam in ItKJTi, and difd in KiTa. lie Itiver, The town bas a Visbnoit^ o»l» 

came under the influence of Wouvcrmnn. i>lc, mosque, military offices, churcr*** 'ffof*- 

and excelled in pastoral scenes, wliii-li sions, a hospital, barracks, etc— 

he executed in admirable drswint; nml IJ.537. 

color. He also painted some large hi— VAllnm See Parchment, 

torical and religious pieces, and etched »<=""»"• 
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Velocipede 



Venddme 



Velocipede X7t'<»'i-p«<i). » ^'«^^S 

w wAv%#«y«^^^ jjj^jg ^p carnage impelled 
by the feet of the rider himself. One 
01 the older forms of this carriage con- 
sisted of two wheels of nearly equal sizet 
placed one before the other, and con^ 
nected by a beam on which the driver's 
seat was fixed. The rider, sitting astride 
the machine, propelled it by the thrust 
of each foot on the ground. This form 
dates from the early part of the last 
century. In the latter half of the cen- 
tury treadles operating cranks on the axle 
of the front wheel came into use, and 
Boon many modified and improved kinds 
became popular under the name of the 
bicycle and tricycle. See Bicycle^ Tri- 
cycle. 

VAlAPifv the rate at which a body 
Yeiui/ity, changes its position in 
space. Velocity is popularly expressed 
as so many miles per hour, or as so 
m&ny feet per second. The velocity of 
a bodv is uniform when it passes 
through equal spaces in equal times^ 
variable when the spaces passed through 
in equal .times are unequal, accelerated 
when it passes through a greater space 
in equal successive portions of time, as 
is the case of falling bodies under the 
action of gravity, and retarded^ when a 
less space is passed through in each suc- 
cessive portion of time. Anpular velocity 
is such a velocity as that of the spoke of 
a wheel, being measured as a number 
of angles of a specified extent (as right 
angles) divided by a measure of time in 
specified units. See Fall of Bodies, 
Dynamics, Projectiles, Motion, etc. 
Velvet (^el'vet), a rich silk stnif, 
covered on the outside with a 
close, short, fine, soft shag or nap. In 
this fabric the warp is passed over wires 
so as to make a row of loops which 

{>rcjeot from the backing, and are thus 
eft, by withdrawing the wire, for an 
uncut or pile velvet, but are cut with 
a sharp tool to make a cut velvet. 
Florence and Genoa have been long 
noted for the manufacture of velvet, but 
Lyons, in France, is now its principal 
seat. Cotton and woolen fabrics woven 
in this manner are called velveteen and 
plush respectively. 

^ATiHoPA ( ven'd2i8 ), a species of 
veiIUil(.C ggjj^^ q£ ^Yie family Sal- 

monidse, genus Coregdnus (C. WUlough- 
bii), found in Europe in some of the 
rivers and lakes of Britain and Sweden. 
The average length is about 6 to 7 
inches. The fish is esteemed a great 
delicacy, and is taken with the sweep- 
net about August. 

V^nd^e (v&9-d&), a western maritime 
¥uiiuc«? department of France; area, 
17—10 



2595 sq. miles. The surface is mnch 
diversified, and is watered in the north 
by tributaries of the Loire, and in the 
south by the Lay and tributaries of the 
Gharente. The principal crops are grain, 
flax, and hemp; and a white wine is 
also produced. Capital, La * Roche-sur- 
Yon. At the time of the revolution the 
Vendtens espoused the royalist cause, 
and, inspirited by La Rochejaquelein, 
Cathelineau, and other leaders, and 
aided by the hilly and wooded nature of 
the ground, they resisted the republicans 
with varied success from 1703 to 1796. 
when the rising was completely quelled 
by the activity of General Hoche. In 
1799-1800, and again in 1814 and 1815, 
some risings took place in favor of the 
Bourbons, but they were quickly sup- 
pressed. Pop. (1906) 442,777. See Chou- 
ans and La Rochejaquelein. 

Vend^miflire (viv-dft-mi-ar; that 
Y enaemiaire ^^ * vintage month ' ) , 

the first month in the French revolu- 
tionary calendar, from September 22 to 
October 21. See Calendar. 
Vendetta (ven-det'a; an Italian word 
from L. vtndicta, revenge), 
a blood-feud; the practice of the nearest 
of kin executing vengeance on the mur- 
derer of a relative. In Corsica the ven- 
detta is regarded as a duty incumbent 
on the relatives of the murdered man, 
and, failing to reach the real murderer, 
they take vengeance on his relatives. 
The practice exists, although to a more 
limited extent, in Sicily, Sardinia and 
Calabria, as well as among the Druses, 
Circassians, Arabs, etc. 

Venddme ^i»»4^?„>'the'de&e2( 

of Loir-et-Cher, on the Loir. It is regu- 
larly and well built, and contains a fine 
old church. Pop. (1906) 7381. 
VatiHattia Louis, Duke of, the cele- 
Tciiuumcy brated general of Louis 
XIV, was the grandson of C4sar, eldest 
son of Henry I V and Gabrielle d'Estr^es. 
He was bom in 1654, early entered the 
military service, and received, in 1702, 
the command 'of the French army in the 
war of the Spanish Succession. After 
having distinguished himself in Italy, 
Tyrol, and Belgium, the Duke of Bur- 
gundy was placed over him; and the dis- 
agreement of the two commanders caused 
the defeat of the French at Oudenarde 
(July 11, 1708) • Vend6me was recalled. 
Soon after being placed in command in 
Spain he gained several distinguished 
successes, but died in 1712. His brother. 
Philip, was grand prior of the order of 
the Knights of Malta in France. He 
was bom in 1655, served in the Spanish 
war of Succession, and died in 1724. 



eneer Tenezuela 

>neer C^B-ner'), a thio layer of and the khsodi are dUtiuKaiihed inta 

ch<dce hard wood, such hi ma- tbe wet and Ibe drj'. It is not uo< 

;bdj, rosewood, maple, etc., ilued to bealtby on the whole. The greater port 

surface of wood of a commoner tort, of Veneiuela ie liable to earthquake*. 

b as fir or ploe, so ae to give tbe The valleyi and tsblelande of tbe ooast 

ole the appearance of being made of mountains are the chief seats of caltira- 

more valuable material. It is mostly tlon. Tbe region of palms extends from 

d for furniture, and owing to recent the sea-level to tbe height of 3300 feet; 

)rovementB in sawing macninery, lay- mingled with the palms are cacti, mi- 

ae tbin as paper can be obtained. mose, the pineapple, the milk tree, ma- 

>nA«»r>tinn ^^^ FMebotomy. hogany, and trees yielding caoutchouc, 

.neseciion. sarsaparilla, copaiba, and other drugs. 

»TIPtiaTI ArcTlitpptTirP (ve-ne'- Above 2000 feel are the forests of cin- 

-neuan Arcmieciure , h a n ) , chona or Peruvian-bark tree, the vanilla. 

NETIAK Gothic, that style of Italian plantain, etc. All tbe grains of tenr 

bitecture employed by tbe Venetian perate regions attain perfection at an ele- 

bilects from tbe fifteenth to the early valion of 8000 feet. Cultivated plantt 

It of tbe seventeenth century. The lactude the cacao, cocoanut, tobacco, 

nclpal cbaracteri sties are: eacli story nialie (two crops yearly), cotton, coffee, 

provided with Its own tier of colnmns ingar and Indigo. Among tbe minerals 

pilsatera, with tbelr entablature, and are gold, silver, tin and copper: good 

«rated from the other stories by con- coal is found la the coast districts ; 

cuous friezes or belts, often in tbe atpbalt and petroleum abound round 

m of balustrades broken by pedestals Lake Maracaibo. The gold mines are 

1 ornamented by figarea ; arched win- now being worked by English and other 

ve ornamented with columns, tbe capital. The wild animals include the 

indrels being often filled with flgnres; jaguar (now rare), puma, tapir, ounce, 

lamental parapets are common ; and monkeys, serpents, alligalors, tbe mana- 

I whole has a rich and varied elfecL tee, etc. Tbe population Is ot Spanish, 

Is style of architecture is character- Indian and Negro origin, either of pure 

i by Fergusson as " Gothic treated or mixed blood. More than balf tbe 

[b an Eastern feeling, and enriched population are mestizoes, mulattoes and 

:h many details borrowed from East- otber mixed breeds, Venezuela was 

I stylet." formerly divided Into twenty stHtes, four 

^nptian Sr>Tinn1 '" painting, that territories, and a federal district, but a 

.ucbittu o<,iiuux, gpi,^, ^[iich readjustment in 1904 reduced the num- 

ints among its masters Titisn, Paul ber of states to thirteen, and made the 

ronese, Qior^ione, Tintoretto, and territories five. Tbe Republic of Vene- 

ny other illustrious names. See luela was formed in 1^1 by secessioD 

tntintr, from the other members of the tree statt 

sTiAviiAla (ven-e-swSli), a north- founded by Bolivar. (See Colombia.) 

EUcauciH. g^ republic of South The capital is CaracsB. The chief porta 

oeilca, bounded by tbe Caribbean Sea, are La Ouayra, Puerto-Cabelio, Uara- 

itlsh Guiana, Brazil, and Colombia ; caibo and Ciudad Bolivar. Discovery 

», fi99,538 square miles. The Andes of gold led Qreat Britain to claim that 

ter Venezuela from tbe west in two tbe boundary of British Guiana extended 

inches; the western branch has a to the Orinoco, thus including tbe goM 

•derate elevation, rarely exceeding 4000 fields. Upon Venesuela's protest and at 

■t, but the eastern branch, which Is the instance of the United States govem- 

Dut 300 miles long by 60 miles broad, ment, the dispute was arbitrated by the 

B an average altitude of 12,000 feet. Congress at The Hague, and a satiafac- 

Iminating in Sierra-Nevadn-de-Merida tory adjustment made. Columbus reached 

th summits attaining 13,000 feet the coast of Venezuela in 1498. and ft 

lere are other branches running north- was visited by Ojeda and Vespucci In 

Bt and parallel to the north coast, and 1499. It was settled by Spain, but « 

the south, on the frontiers of Guiana, struggle for Independence begun in 1810, 

e the mountains of Parima. From resulted in its freedom and formation 

ese mountains to Ibe coast chain at into a federal republic. As in Latin 

iracat, anrl from thp Anrlpa tn iha ± w^a^i..* »...»....ii.. i^ i..... !.»». ..k.. ...... 

DUth of 

Bias ^or l]-...^,^ .-..«.„„ .--..« VI vw,- iLB m.-tTUL urntiueuL, \jaBiru, it came imo 

10 Bq. miles The chief rivers are the bostile refations with several foreign 



Mfnber, 1906, darlnjc a visit to Europe, 

he irai depoaed, Vi-- ■'^— "— ■ ■" 

being iUBtalled in hU 
estimate) 2.844.fil8. 

Vpnirp (ven'ia: Italian. Venexia), a 
TCUibC p[,j ^^j seaport of Northern 
Italy, capital of the province of Ibe same 
Dame, oq a number of islets in a shallow 
lagoon in the northwest of the Adriatic, 
23 miles east of Padua by lall. The 
islets are very low, and the houses are 
mostly supported on piles. A railway 
viaduct nearly 2) miles long connects 
the town with the mainland. The city 
te divided Into two parts b; the Canal' 
aizo or Grand Canal, spanned by an ele- 
gant bridge, the Riallo, and several lesser 
Bridges. The namerous branch canals 
are crossed by about 380 bridges, which 
rise rapidly towards the center to afford 
pBsaage to the goudolaa and other boats. 
The city ia also intersected by oulli or 



Venice 

ceilings and walla painted by Tintoretto, 
Paolo Terooese, and other distingoished 
masters. Tbe Ponte^dei-Soapiri (Bridge 
of Sighs) connects tbe palace with the 
public prisons on tbe opposite side of a 
narrow canal. The chnrch of St. Mark, 
now the cathedral (erected 970-1071), 
Is in the Romaaeeqae-ByunCine style, 
and is surmoanted by five domei. The 
principal front Is adorned with SOC 
columns of precious marbles, and the in- 
terior Is lavishly decorated. Above tbe 
doorway are tbe four celebrated bronse 
boraea brought from Constantinople by 
the Doge Daodoto in 1204. Other nota- 
ble churches are Banta-Marla-GIorlosa- 
de'-Frarl (thirteenth ceo tar;), contain- 
ing tbe tomb of Titian, and -numerous 
works of art; San Oiovanni-e-Paolo ; and 
Il-Santissimo-Redentore, one of Palla- 
dio's finest structures. Of the numerous 
palaces tbe chief are the Palano-Reale ; 
the PalazEo-GlusCiniani ; the Palaaio- 
Contarini-Fasan, restored In 1867; and 
the Palazio-Comer deUa-Cfi-Grande, now 
the seat of the government authorities. 
Tbe remaining public baildhigs include 
the Accademla delle Belli Artl, contain- 
ing worka by Titian, Gtorglone, Tin- 
toretto, Paolo Teroneae, and others ; the 
Dogano. or cnatom-houae ; the arsenal; 
the Zecca, or mint ; etc. The chief man* 
nfecturea are woolen clotb, cloth of gold 
and silver, velvet, lace, ornamental and 
colored glass, mosaic, jewelry, castings, 
Tbe trade Is eitenalve; the imports 



glass, coral, ( 



Sarrow lanes for pedestrians; but the 
canals are really the streets of Venice, 
and it posaesses neither horses nor 
wheeled carriages. Near tbe center of 
the city there is one street about 18 feet 
wide, the Merceria, but the great center 
of business and amusement is tbe Fiazia, 
or Sqnare of St Mark, and the plazetta 
adjoining It. The Fiaua is about 570 
feet long by 200 broad, contains some of 
the more remarkable public buildings, 
and is lioed with handsome shops and 
caf«a. The piazetCa faces the sea. The 
Palace of the Dogea, reconstructed by 
Marino Falleri In 1854, abuts on tbe 
piaietta. It is Id tbe Venetian Gothic 
style, and has two of the sides 

— ■'--'-'- >■ o( arcades. It cumi 

vith 



Ttie harbor Is spacious, 

.__ a are shallow. — Venice 

Is supposed to have been founded in the 
fifth century by inhabitants ot tbe aur- 
Toundlng districts, wbo took refuge from 
tbe cruelty of Attlla on the islets at the 
mouth ot the Brenta. lu 697 Paulncclo 
Anafesto was elected the firat doge or 
duke, and hi 819 tbe seat of govern- 
ment was removed from Malamocco ta 
Rivoallo (Rialto), and the adjacent iaJ 
lands were connected by bridgea. The 
Crusades (1096-1271) greatly increased 
the wealth and power of the Venetians 
by giving employment to their ahipping. 
In 1204 the Doge Enrico Dandolo con- 

auered Constantinople and upon tbe 
ivlslon of tbe Bysantine Empire Venice 
received a large accession of territory. 
Under Dandolo 's successors the Vene- 
tians gradually lost all their mainland 
Snaeaalont. But in 1386 they captured 
arfu, Purazxo, Argoa, etc.; in 14(Ki 
their general, Maiatesta, oonqnered 
Vieensa. Betlnni, Verona, and Padua ; 
and besides these and other conquests on 
land, the Venetian ficet defsated tit* 



ice Veniu 

ah at OaIlipol[ Id 1416, and in 1421 is a biahop'i see, and la lurronDded by 

plied all the towns along the forts. Pop. 6659. 

■tian coast. At the close of the Vcntnor (^ot'ner), a watcring-placs 

ith cenlurj Venice had a popula- »»*""»"* of Eoflaod. on the soutb- 

ot 200.000, and waa the center of east shore of the Isle of Wight, in the 

tf of the commerce of Europe. Its district of Undercliff. It has many ac- 

■ then began to decline, its commerce conjmodatians for TlsitotB and a good 

[raduall; inpenieded by that of the beach for bathlDg. Pop. 5TS7. 

guese. and in 1508 a league to sub- V».-ntnm^ See Calendar. 

he republic was formed at Cambral »«'«"'■<=. 

en Pope Jullns II, the Emperor of ^ 
anj. and tbe kloga of France and 

All its possessions on the main- V^ntrilnnniftm ( ven-tril'ti-kwlam ), 

were takenVa^ the work of de- VCnmiOqiUSm ^^ ^^^ „, Bpe.ki,i; 

ion was all but completed by war- In such a waj as to cause a hearer to 

with the Turks at mtervals from bi^lieve that the sound comee, not froip 

to 1718. The French took posses- tbe person speaking, but from a different 

If tht city in 1797. It subsequentlj source. The name (Latin, venter, belly, 

le part of tbe Austrian Empire, of and logut, to speak) originBted from the 



I kingdom of Italy, and from erroneous suppoeition that the sounds 

10 j866 of the Lombardo- Venetian uttered were formed in the belly, whereas 

lom under Austria. In 1806 the practice alone is necessary to carry this 

ud province were ceded to Napoleon act of illusion to a high decree of perfec- 

Emperor of France, under whose tlon. Tbe sounds are formed by the 

i^es they were united by a plebi- ordinary vocal organs — tbe larynx, the 

to the Kingdom of Italy. Pop. palate, the tongue, tbe lips, etc. The 

nune) 1S8,03S. art of the Tenlriloquiat consisti merely 

if^ nrr.- .,» b™ ij^ni:^ n.d '° *^'"'- — After drawing a long breath 

ice, Outr or. See Adriatu: Seo. i,e breathes it out slowfj and gradually, 

inn ■ city of Loa Angeles Co., dexterously modifying and diminisbiag 

^^^> California, 4 miles s. of Santa the sound of the voice; besides this be 

:a, on Pacific Ocean. Pleasure re- moves his lips as little as possible, and 

Pop. 10,385. _ , by various contrivances diverts the at- 

irA far>iaft (v e - n I r e fflsi-as; tention of bis auditors. This art waa 

ireiaOiaS ^^tin, -that you known to tbe ancient Greeks. 

to cowo'). in law. u wnt or pre- Vpnnp (ven'a), in English law, the 

lirected to the shenff, rcquinng him » tuus pi^^g jj^j j, (i,g county. 

Me a jury to come or appear in the where an action Is to be tried, and from 

tKirhoud where a cause is brought to whence juries are to be summoned for 

to try tbe same. This writ was trial of causes. The venue, in all caae*, 

bed in Enpland in 1852, but the pre- civil and criminal, may be changed for 

ssued by the justices of UHsize, which Bufficient e 



istituted, IS sometimes loosely spoken VoiiiiB (vfi'nus), the Roman name of 

o venire. » CUUS }^^^ goddess of love, called by 

i7(k1n« ( vfl-ne-ifi'lCB ) , Eleuthb- the Greeks Aphrodit& In the Iliad she 

i«ciua gjgg ,jgQ4. ) a Greek ia described as the daughter of Zeus and 

man, bom on the island of Crete. He DiOnS; but Hesiod repreHents her as the 

the leader of the Greater Greece offspring of UrSnus. born among thn 

nent; premier 1910-15. On the ei- foam (Greek, apAroi) of tbe sea. She 

n of King Constantine, in 1015. Ve- surpassed all otber goddesses in beauty, 

s again became premier and worked and hence received tbe apple which was 

in hand with the AllicH. At tbe to be awarded to tbe most beautiful by 

)n of 1020 he was overwhelmingly Paris. She waa the wife of Hephieatos 

:ed and Constantine was recalled. (Vulcan), but also bestowed her love on 

In (venio'), a town of the Nether- the gods ArEs (Mars), Dionysuii (Ba<v 

" lands, province of Limburg, on chus), Hermes (Mercury), and Poseidon 

Ight bank of tbe Meuse, It has (Neptune), snd tbe mortals Anchisea and 

factories of needles and cigars. Pop. Adonis. The myrtle, rose, poppy, apple, 

^ and other fruits were sacred to her, as 

l-ilfttinn (yen-ti-la'shun). See were also the dove, sparrow, swan, swal- 

""***"" warming and Venlila- low, ram. hare, and tortoise. The chief 
places of her worship in Greece were 

HmiiyliD (-msryA), a town of the islands of Cyprus and Cythera. Id 

uuuglin f(^,y_ province of Porto Rome several temples were erected to 

iiio. 7 milM east of Mentone. It her under different names. In the best 



Teniu 



Verb 



days of art this goddess waa alwajB 

repreMDted draped, Id later times nnde. 

The scene of ber Brlsing from the Wft 

.^ was sculptured hy 

Phidias od the 

base of the statue 

of Zeus at Olym- 

pla, and one of the 

most famous pic- 

t n rea □( Apelles 

represented the 

same subject The 

Venus of CapuH 

and the Venus oC 

Uilo represent her 

Victrii, 



ivith • 



' foot I 



a belmet and rais- 
ing a shield. Tbe 
Venus de' Medici 
' I supposed 



^ Praxiteles, whlcl 
was celebrates 



■KlXut 



tie Brltlil HQMon 



other etatues in 
ancient times. 

•tatuea of Venus, one of tbe most 
famoua is that b; Canova, In which 
■he 1b repreaented as issuing frotu the 
bath. 

Venus **"' ^^ "'^ inferior planeta, 
' having its orbit between Mer- 
cury and the earth, and tbe most brilliant 
of all the planetary bodies. From its 
alternate appearance in tbe morumg and 
evening it was called by the nuciente 
Lucifer and Hetpcrui, the morning and 
eveoing star. The mean distance of 
Venus from the sun la about 0(1,134.000 
miles, Ite diameter T510 miles, and its 

Mriod of i«vohitioQ round tbe gun about 
4.7 mean solar dnys. Its volume is 
equal to about iJJths of the earth, but 
its density being sligbtty greater its mass 
!■ actually equal to about Ijjtbs of the 
earth. It probably revolves about an 
axis, lb a period of about 23 hrs. 21 
min., tbe axis of rotation being inclined 
to the ecliptic at an angle of alMut 75°. 
According Co Its various positiunB rela- 
tively to tbe sun and earth it eibibits 
fhasee like the mooB. Like Mercurj, 
enuB transits the face of the sun. but 
at longer Intervals. Tbe transits of 
Venus are of tnucb moru importance than 
those oF Mercury, because, being nearer 
to ua when in transit, its position on the 
son is measurably different for observers 

C^ed on different parts of the earth, 
Traniit. 

Venus' Fly-trap. ^^ Dionaa. 



Vera Cruz ^^'''^ ^^^h '-''* **'*! 

»vi» U4 1UI g^pQ„ q( Mexico, and 
capital of a state of tbe same name. Tbe 
harbor is merely an open, unsafe road 
stead, but there is a large trade. The 
town has broad and regular streets, and 
some good buildings, and is defended by 
tbe fortress of San-Joan-de-Ulloa on ac 
island in front of Che harbor. Tbe situ- 
ation of the town is exceedingly UD- 
healthy. It was founded by l.'orlez in 
1520 and wss captured by General St-utt 
in 1847. Pop. 48,633.— The state 
stretches along the a. w. part of the Gulf 
of Mexico; area, 29,285 square mites. 
The products embrace all kinds of grain 
crops, tobacco, sugar, cotton, fruits, dye- 
woods and timber. Cattle, horses and 
sheep are numerous. Pop. 981,030. 
V^mtT^n (ve-rA'trIn), or Verat'bia 
VCrainE Jc„h„NO„), a regelabie 
alkaloid found in Vera fnttn Bahadilla, 
Veratrum album, etc. It is generally 
obtained as a crystalline powder, nearly 
white, very acrid and poisonous, insoluble 
in water, but very soluble In alcohol. 
In tbe form of tincture, and still more 
in that of ointment, veratrin is much 
used as an external application in casei; 
of neuralgia and otstinale rheumatic 
pains. The smallest quantity entering 
tbe nose causes violent and even danger- 
ous sneezing. 

VBrfttmin ( ve-rS'trum ). a well- 
lumuiiuu ^^^^ genus of plants be- 
longing to the oat. order Melantbaceie. 
VeraCrum aliium (common white belle- 
bore I IB a native of most alpine meadows 
in tbe soutberu, central and northern 

Carts of Europe. It has large plaited 
^aves, erect stems, and large panicles of 
greenish flowers. It yields the substance 
veratrin < which see) . Every part of 
both is acrid and poisonous, especially 
the rhiTomes. The V. viride of North 
America (American hellelKire) is an acrid 
emetic, and acts strongly !□ lowering the 
action of tbe heart. 

Verb '" Erammar, that part of speech 
■ ».* u, ^.|j(,gg essential function is to 
predicate or assert something in regard 
to something else (tbe subject or tbiug 
spoken of) ; as, the boy runs, the man 
hfti the stone, Gsbes iicim, he tufferi 
much. Verbs usually have tbe power o[ 
indicating time and mode by means of 
tenses and moods, these varying in the 
different languages, as does also the con- 
jugat'^n or system of verbal inSections 
and forms as a whole. They have been 
dinided into octii^e and neuter verbs, ac- 
cording as they predicate action or state. 
Active verbs are divided Into inlratttiliv* 
and tmiuilive, accord ing ns tbe action 
IB confined to the actor or passes frua- 



Tereshtcliaffin'' 



lualtiTe Terb* often conrcrted Into conrti of ]<utic«; hoapltml, 

lir own nature; u> cBvalry barracks, etc.. flouriihinf muiB- 

Uep* tbe bImp of facturcs and trade. Pop. 17,922. 

aa J b« uied either ygj4.antig-Qg ( yerd-an- t«k') . In 

tively, as he walk* **'*'* b""ii»s mlneralogir, an aKXre- 

> church, the verb fate of serptntiue and white crrttallUMd 

id to be oautatife. marble, having a (reeniah color. It is 

are dlBtinsuilhed beautifully mottled, takes a fine pollsb, 

ig intranaitlvei b; and is much used for ornamental pur- 

n(, tet; lie, lay; poses. Tbe term is alio givea to a green 

rit affirm luffei^ IncTuatation on ancieut coins, brass or 

rhat another does, copper. Oriental Yerd-antique Is a green 

ich take an object porphyry used hb marble. 

passive voice, be- V»Tf1f>Ti (f&r'din), a lovra of Prussta. 

f objects only that ' ="*'=" In Hanover, on the Alier, 21 

the sctlon directed mile* H. m. of Bremen. It baa a fln* 

the subject of the Gothic cathedral, a gymnsaium, brew- 

rerbs are thus the eries, dlEtllleries and mauufactoriea ot 

ementa of active cigars. Pop. 6842. 

Verdi (v*''*'*). Oiubeppb, an ItalUn 

jfvlldn. »<*»" operatic composer, bom In 1814. 

His first production was Oberfo, Conl* 

a), a mnui of di Bam Bonifazio (1839), and in 18^ 

le type of tbe nsL be brongbt out with great Buccem ac 

DSt of tbe species Ihe La Scata, Milan, his Habuco, tol- 

are American: lowed by / Lomhordi (1843), Eriutm 

abont seventy (1844), Rtgoletto (1851), II Trovotora 

are enumer- (1SS3), La Traviata (1»3), [7» BclU> 

aled. V. offici- in Matchera (18tI9)- Aida (1871), Uonte- 

natU (common zumo (1878), and Otetlo (1S86). Verdi 

vervain), a had s nne dramatic gift, and bis melodies 

plaut widely are ibowy and taking. He died in 1901. 

dlBtribated, was ^ej-^ct, ^^^ ^•"'v. 

great repute VprHicrrift (ver'di-gris), a potaonous 

for ita medici- ■ «*»"6^"» subBtance, prepared by es- 

nal virtues, posing copper to tbe air in contact with 

and entered Into acetic acid, and used se a pigment, as is 

Ihe compoaEtif n mordant. In medicine, etc. 

o( variora Verditer (ver'di-t«r>, a blue pigment 

charms and love • ***»"'^» prepared by dissolving ver- 

philters. Sev- dtgrls in acetic acid. 

era! species are V*n1nvi (ver^UQ), a town of France, 

cultivated for '"'™'^ department of tbe Meuae. 150 



r flowers, being miles k. k. t. of Paris. It is a walled 

oe verbena of tbe town defended by s citadel, the work of 

-graas, from which Vanban. Tbe chief buildings are the 

I extracted. episcopal palace, tbe barracks, and the 



be-n&'se-e), a nat. public library. Verduo is famoL. 

' of plants, con- its liqueurs and confectionerv, and it boa 
n, and herbaceous breweries, tanneries, d^e-works, etc The 
t tropics of both (iermaus captured it in 18T1 and vigor- 
in Europe. Aala lously bcsieeed it in 1616. This siege was 
"hey have generally of such importance in tbe history of Um 
imple or compound European war that a speciBl description 
B ; flowers in op- of its purpose and general events is requi- 
ipiked altemetely, nlte to a juat conception of tMs great con- 
da, seldom axillary flict. It constitutes one of the leading 
«na and teak are phases of the war in its western fields 
paralleling tbe Bnttle of the Marne (g. v.) 
S ), a town o{ aa a desperate effort to break through the 
y, province of No French lines at a vulnerable point and 
Hwk of the Seala, expose Paris to peril of capture. Terdon 
Milan by rail. It '•raa a specially bard point at which to 
■al, a castle, now smasb the French line, bdng the gtraat- 



Verdun 
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est of a series of fortified places facing 
the German frontier. An attack on it at 
the beginning of the war had led to great 
development in its outer defenses, so that 
it became ratiier a fortified area than a 
fort. Its fall, then, would hare been so 
much the more serious for France, and 
the army under the German Crown-Princo 
was selected to undertake its capture. 

A well-devised effort to take the city 
by surprise, one that nearly succeeded, 
was the method pursued. A series of vio- 
lent attacks, extending widely along the 
western front, was made in the early 
weeks of 1916, which was intended to 
mislead the Allies as to the projected 
assault, Verdun being left at rest. These 
continued through late January and early 
February, Arras being specially their 
center, the indications being that a drive 
was about to be made upon Dunkirk and 
Calais. The French were next attacked 
in Champagne and at other points, while 
all remained quiet at the strong fortress 
on the Meuse. The result was a weaken- 
ing of the garrison of Verdun. Suddenly, 
on the 23d of February, the storm broke, 
eight German army corps (300,000 men) 
taking part in it. These were hurled 
upon the weakened French lines with such 
impetuous force that in the first day's 
assault more than six miles of trenches 
were carried, the defenses being pene- 
trated to a depth of nearly two miles, 
while 3000 French prisoners were taken. 
The second day added as much more to 
the captures, bringing the Germans from 
a distance of 8 miles to a point only 4^ 
miles from the fortress. The next day Fort 
Douaumont was taken and held firmly 
against the furious counter-attacks of the 
French. The purpose of the Germans 
had now become evident and troops were 
hurried to the danger point in all haste, 
the British taking over several miles of 
French trenches to permit this reinforce- 
ment. In the first six days the Germans 
daimed to have taken 16.800 prisoners 
and 78 cannon. But French resistance in 
this direction now stiffened, and the Ger- 
mans found it advisable to shift to new 
points of attack. The first assaults on 
the left bank of the Meuse were made on 
Maroh 6 and defensive points were car- 
ried there and during the following week, 
including the Forest of Cumi^res, but in 
the succeeding period the Germans were 
firmly faced. 

Le Morte Homme (Dead Man's Hill) 
became a central point in the struggle in 
mid-March, both sides claiming its cap- 
ture, though each referred to a different 
hill. Malancourt was taken by the Ger- 
mans on March 31, and the village of 
Vaud and Caillette Wood. On April 5 



Harcourt was captured and on the 6th 
Bethincourt fell into their hands. On the 
11th Germany claimed a total of 36,000 
French prisoners, but the loss of the Ger- 
mans in their assaults on the French posts 
had been very heavy and their efforts now 
slackened, ^hile the French began a series 
of counter-attacks, though with no marked 
change in the situation, losses and gains 
being successively made. Thus on May 22 
the French recaptured part of Fort 
Douaumont and some trenches on Dead 
Man's Hill, but they lost their hold on the 
fort three days later and also the village 
of Cumi^res, west of the Meuse. Inces- 
sant assaults on the part of the Germans 
followed, with no marked gains, but on 
June 7, by a sudden shifting of the point 
of attack. Fort Vaux was captured. On 
the 23d, after two weeks of furious fight- 
ing, Thiaumont was taken by the Ger- 
mans and by July 1 it had been lost and 
taken three times by either side, while on 
the 4th it again fcU into German hands. 
The Somme drive had now been launched 
on the part of the Allies and it was hoped 
that this would lessen the German pres- 
sure on Verdun, but the attacks con- 
tinued, though with no marked gains. 
For more than four months this great 
contest had continued and though the 
Germans had gained considerable terri- 
tory and a number of the outlying forts, 
Verdun remained intact and the great 
effort to break through the French line 
had so far failed. 

The fighting points now shifted to other 
sections of the long battle-line, and com- 
parative quiet remained at Verdun until 
the end of October, when the policy of 
surprise shifted to the other side. An 
attack was made on October 24, and was 
so sudden and impetuous that the Ger- 
mans were utterly overwhelmed. Not at 
a single point were they able to stop the 
furious rush. Douaumont and Thiau- 
mont were wrested from their hands, the 
German line being broken over a front of 
4 1-3 miles and penetrated to a depth of 
nearly two miles. Thus in three hours 
the French recaptured ground which it 
had taken the Germans months to cap- 
ture and hold. 

Vprrlnii & town of Quebec province, 
vcruuu. Canada, 1^ miles from 
Montreal. Pop. (1911) 11,629. 

Vereshtchagin ^ll^r.f'^^k 

historical painter, bom in 1842, and was 
educated at the naval school in St. 
Petersburg. In 1864 ho entered the 
ficole des Beaux Arts at Paris, where 
Gerome was his master. He joined the 
Caucasian expedition under General 
Kaufmann in i867, and in 1869 went t« 



Vernal Onus 



He took part In the Rdmo- Veautlfullr iCBTlet color. obtBined tron 
war, and waa wounded at cryttalllEed mercuric Hutphide. It la ex- 
''rom that time on he rlatted all tensivelr employed Id pBiDtlug, Id makinr 
ciUea of Europe exhibiting bla red seaiing-wai, and other purpocea. 
He was drowned Id the sinking Vermin (vermin), obnoziouB Inaect^ 
ian wanhip during the Rumo- » **""" gg buai, flean and lice; 
war In 1904. troubteeome anlmaU, as rata and mice; 

See Tirgil. game-destroying apeciea. as weasels, pole- 

cats, also hawks and owls. The fox la 
A (ver'jSs). a sharp vlnenr called Tenuln, but not in a sense of dla- 

made of the Juice of the respect. 
: also the soar Jnlce of tinripe Tat'mnnt (ver-mont'), one of tba 
used for cnllnarj purposes. Tcriuoav United BCatei, bounded M. 

l« (ver-Wn'), Paul, French by Quebec, e. by New Hampshire (from 
lyrical poet, bom In 1844; which it Is separated by the Connectlcnt 
SftA. In a anarrei with Rim- River). B. by MaBsac-huseCta and w. by 
aimed a pistol and was Imoris- New York and Lake Cbamplain. Length 
:wo years. He left prison a Je- 143 miles, width 40 to 85 : area, OSOi 
oltc. His poems are remarkably square miles. The surface is traversed 
both tn thonght and rhythm. from south to north by the Oreen Moun- 
,- (vpr-mSr'l, or Jan Van nrx tains (French, I'erti Monti), which cul- 
Mekr. or Delft, n nuti>h minate in Mansfield Mountain in the 
om In 1832; died in lOTB. He m. w., 4280 feet high. They are generally 
'y influenced br PiPter dp Hooch, covered by dense forests, but afford ex- 
pictures srp highly prized. ceilent pasturage. The drainage is 
- Cver-ma'hAt, or Rio GeaKHL shared between Lake Champlain In the 
See Faraguatf. west, and the Connecticut and its afflu- 
(ver'mSi: Latin, 'worms'), ents. The surface is generalty fertile, 
Ibe sixth cIhrb of animals in Ibe best soil being on tne western slope 
MU arrangement of the animal of tiie mountains near the border of Li.ke 
comprising all animals which Champlain. The climate la healthy, 
be arranged under Vertebreta and the temperature ranges from 20° . 
ta. below lero In winter up to 90° In sum- 
f>11i <-chel'le; Italian, 'little mei. Farming and graiing are the chief 
^ worms'). See ifsoa- occupations, all the agriculturai slaplea 
being abundantly produced, while the 
nrm Ann^ndlT " " oat- yield of maple sugar is nowhere equaled. 
arm Jipycuai^, growth Wool and dairy producU are large and 
intestines which, so far as is eiceilent, and cattle, sheep and botses 
> peculiar to man, certain of are raised in large numtrers. Vermont 
r apes, and the womtiat. The is the greatest breeding state for fine 
I appendix in the human species horses and for Spanish merino stieep. 
n the cecum, which is the point Manufactures are of much importance 
a between the smaller intestines and cover a wide riiDge of goods, inciud- 
ascending colon. In size and ing cotton and woolen goods, leather, 
resembles a man's little finger, bar and pig iron, machinery, etc. Large 
;tionaiIy aseless to man and it quantities of lumber are exported and 
o be the relic of an organ of there are extensive marble, granite and 
some of the lower animals, data quarriea Rutland is the largest 
: membrane secietes a mucus laarble center in Che world, and Barre 
health constantly wells up into the largest granite center. There is a 
end of the co'on wbere the considerable internal and transit trade. 
Talve opens, end this mucus but the foreign trade is limited, being 
. lubricant to the valve. The chiefly carried on tlirough New York and 
is subject to inflammatory at- Massachusetts. Vermont was first settled 
ing probably from the ingestion by emigrants from Massachusetts, and 
from ttie bowels. Attacks of joined tiie L'nion in 1791, after the state 
are somewhat frequent, the of Xew York had renounced a claim to 
itment being surgical, the die- the territory for J.S0.OO0. Montpelier is 
in being removed. Lighter at- the capital; Burlington is tne largest 
treated in remedial methods. city. Pop. (1900) *t3,641; (1910) 
ncrf> (ver-mi-fOj). See d«- 355,058; (1920) 352.428. 
"e'J t»eImipi(A«ct. Vernal Grass '"er'nal; Anltioxan- 
ion fver-mil'ynn), tiie name VeiTiai UraSS ,j„„ odoritum). 
'■""■ given to <■ nlgmeut of a sweet-scented pasture grass, that to 



7ernafioB 



•rbicb tb« odor ot Dcw-mowD ha; U scali 

ehieSy due, growbg in most of the ins 

States. of V 

VemaXlOn ,^, ,j,^^_ indicating the on I 

Id which tbe leaves are arranged of i 



in the leaf bud. In BOme ptanti the aapi 

leaves are placed together id b tctt and 

aimple method, in others they are curl- that 

ously folded, rolled, or plaited nnd Inter- Inde 



laced with each other, but so as to a«pa- we i 

nte readllr when the time for their ei- tenti 

pansion comes. .3, t 

Verne < ^em >, Juleb, a popular its 

French romancer, bom at Nan- with 

tes in 1828. He studlpd law for somo .06, 

time, but afterwards began writing sfaort take 

fiieces for the stage. In 1863 he pub- jr.. 

ished Five WeekM in a Balloon, and tbe * " 

vein of tbe marvelous, tiuged with ■ othei 

quasi-scientific truthfulness, was after- tt-, 

wards worked by him with great saccess. '" 

His more popular works are : Tie«»tf Has 

Tkoutand Leaguet under the Bea, Fro» Tr^i 

tkt, Earth to the Moon, Acrou Africa in * ^' 

a Balloon, To tlui Oenler of the Earth, tnce 

and Round the Wcyrld in Eighty Dan*, on 1 

Most of his works have been translated is si 

into English and German. He died la ia ei 

1006. g. Km 

TA-raat <ver-nfi), Jeak Euile Hob- are 

YCrutJl. ^p^ ^ French painter, grand- a R. 

■on of Claude Joseph Vernet, a distin- been 

guished painter of sea pieces and sea- turj 

port scenes ; and son of Antoine Charles la a 

Horace Vernet, painter of tattle and in tl 

genre pictures. He was bom in E^rls teen 

in 1798; and died In 18G3. His Brst cent 

master in art was bis father, and at an art 

earl; age be acquired the favor of the the 

imperial court by his battle piecea, in stati 

which he adopted a realistic treatment and 

in opposition to Che classical school of faml 

David. His pictures connected with the fron: 

wars of Napoleon are verf niimeroua. inga 

Id 1828 Charles X appointed him direc- brar 

tor of the French Academy in Rome, a etc. 

post he ibl? filled till the end of 1834, silks 

Eroducing a Berles of picturea, partly able 

islorical, partly genre. Louis Philip^ Rom 

then commfssiooed bim to paint galleries on 1 

of tbe museum at Versailles with scenes was 

relating to the conquest of Algeria, a tbe 

countrv which he several times visited. 774 

In iMO we find him traveling in Egypt, aubs 

Palestine, and Syria: in 1842 be ac- publ 

companied the Emperor Nicholas on a sioDi 

journey from St. Petersburg to Sebas- ilsel 

topol: and In 1845 he visited Spain and from 

Algeria. In 1853 he followed the French long 

ann^ to Varna, but soon returned to cami 

Pans and produced his last great picture, Pop. 

The BiHIle of the Alma. Vei 
Tpmi^r (ver'ni-er>, an index fitted to 

» criucr ^j^ ^jjjjjjj ibe edge of » Cagl 



ronioa Vcrtig* 

reroiui in 1528. H« itndled paint- the OermanH raUbliahed their heai^q^^ 

under bis DDcle, Antonio Badile, and ten at Versailles; and from Marcbc_l°'V 

led Buccenlvely in Venice, Borne, tiil 1879 it was tlie seat of the I"renc«» 

other cities o( Italy, but Venice sovemment. Pop. (1911) 60,458. 

bis chief residence. He was an Vpnv ^ measured and cadencr^rd '^^!^ 

lient colorist, and was distlacuisbed "^*'^' of speech or compositior- »*****,i' 

be rlchneu and fertility of bis im- adopted in poetr;. It seems tc- t>^ S!l 

ition. He was a coDtemporar; of natural laoguaie of passion, yeft '^ "ff. 

in and Tinloretlo. He died at ungueBtionabi; been Improved ^xx- "l^ 

'enlce April 19, 1588. His pictures veloped by art. The use of i-**.""'^™ 

exceedingly numerous and Taried in cadences is a comparallvely n'0*'^*^^iJni 

ect, Amonf his mBSterpiecea are; vention. (See Rhiime.) G«i''»'**^i'tieB 

Marriagg at Cana (now in the have elaborately clasiiQed the '^^^^^- vii><1 

<re). The Calling of St. Andrete to of verse, and aoalytically dislir»^*»»*^^ 

Apoitleikip, The Kape of Eurapa, the possible divisions of words iex. C^*^ kiM 

Family of Dariut at the Feet of of accented and unaccented a.y'**"''™ 

ondcT, ^dorafion of the Uagi, Con- (See Rhythm.) The term is ^-'^** Jit 

ttion of St. Nichola* and St. UeleHa, plied to a line of poetry conalstis:*^ _J^ 

The Vition of the Invention of ths certain number of metrical feet t* "'^S?^ 

I. The last five menlioned are in accordiuB to the rules of the bp-^^-*^'~5Uiii. 

British National Gallery. poetry which the author intends "^-^^^ u 

■Onica ijeS.''"''''"^'*' ^•« **•***■ g^^.M*™^^"!.?!, '■.^""dj™^: «e^ 



er, pentameter. ^ _„„ 

•nni/ta Suirr, a female saint who, is verse in which the lines do c*^^^.»v^ 

umi-tt, g(^rding („ lejend, met in rhymes. (See B/onfc Ver»e.) ^ the 

Saviour bending under the weight of ucrae is rhymed verse in whi *^^^_. oi 

cross, and offered him her veil to lines nsuatly consist of ten Bylla*:^ ."^ hi«*. 

tbe sweat from bis brow, when ths in English of five accented sy-'*^-" 

le features were found miraculously consiitulini five metrical feet. -m=al*^''' 

essed on the cloth. This veil was Vpr«*P7 (ver'shets), a town o^ ^^ " 

ght from Palestine to Rome, where ' =»"=*,*. ^^^ county of Temes'^***'^' fj^ 

still preserved by the canons of St. ts the see of a Greek bishop. aKKV jg/^ 

tt. silk mills, and a large trade In sillT " 

TAZZano (ver-rat-sa'nO) , or Via- wine. Pop. 22,199. , 

"^•* " KAZANi, Giovanni nn, V*wit « Russian measure of hrOtA 

lUllaa navigator, bom about I486, "iio'-i equal to 3B00 English fee" '^ 

Is believed to have visited the coast very nearly two-thirde of a mile. ' "' 

North America in the service of V«T^t«>ir<i Se« Spine. 

ice in 1508 or earlier. In 1524 he »er KOra- 

lid to have traced tbe coast from VpH-^hrafo (ver-te-brA'ta), the nan]* 

■ Fear to New England, probably »cn.cura.ta ^j^^ ^^ ^^^ highest sul^ 

ring tbe Hudson Biver and Newport, kingdom of animals, consisting of those 

visit has been doubted by some animals which in early life usually pos- 
ers and does not seem well authentl- srss a backbone, but which invartabU 
i. He finally became s privateer or possess a notocAord (which see) : which 
te> and was taken and executed at nave never more than four limbs dis- 
, Spain, in 1527. posed In pairs; which possess jaws i 



■aaillaa (ver-a&ls'; Froich pron. parts of the bead: and which bsve the 

ver-ai-y4), a town of great nerve-centers contained within a 

ice, capital of the department of special case formed by the skull and 

e-et-Oise, In a plain, 11 miles s. w, spinal column. In all Vertebrata save 

It la regarded as one of the the lancelet a distinct heart is developed. 



laomest towns In Europe, having been The Vertebrata Include the classes 
Mni1i>T the auspices of tbe sovereigns Pisces (fishes). Amphibia (Froga, etc), 
', particularly Louis XIV. who Beptilla (reptiles), Aves (birds), and 



t it the seat of his court and erected Mammalia (quadrupeds. 

palace. The latter is a large and They have also been classified into 

«ing building with an extensive park Ichthyapsida. Including Pisces and Am- 

gardens, fine fountains, etc. Louis pbibla; SauropsJda, comprising Beptilia 

[ppe converted tbe palace into a na- and Aves; and Mammalia. See these 

il museum, and it contains en Im- headings. 

le collection of statues and paintinita Vertivn (ver'tl-gO), an attack of gld- 

esentlng personages and events con- »'*i''*B" liinevs or awlmroing of the 

cd witG tbe French monarchy from h<>ad In which objects Hiipeflr to move in 

'ia downwards. In October, ISTO. various directions tbougk stationary, woA 



Vertue 



Tate 



toe penon affected finda It difficult to 
inaiDtBlii an erect poatare. It li a com- 
moii aymptom of an irreiular (eicea- 
alve or defective) aapply of blood to the 
braio and of nervoua and geDeral de- 
bility : but II frequeati; arise* from *ome 
diatiirbance of the diieatlve orgaua. 
Vertne (^^'''Qlt Okohok, a diatln- 
guished engraver, bom in 
WeatiDinater in 1884. He enjojed tlie 
patronage of Sir Godfrey Kneiler, and 
became engraver to the Boclet; of Au- 
tianariea in 1717. He died io 1756. 
HiB beat- known works Include twelve 
Portroitt of PoeU and ten Portrait* of 
Charlti I and Hit Friend*. 

VertimiiM HT'Sf'iii p'r-SS 

over crops and orchards. He ia gen- 
erally represented as a young man 
crowned with flowers, and holding in hia 
right hand fruit, and a bom of plenty 
in hla left. He was the husband of 
Pomona. 

Ver'Ql&IIl ''*'<'»• ^^ Bacon. 
Vervain. ^^ verbena. 

Va-rvi^v« (ver-yl-fi), a town of Bel- 
Vervien ^^^^ province of Liege, on 
the Vewire, 14 miles K. s. c of Liege. It 
ta celebrated for its manufacture of 
broadcloth, which ia the alaple of the 
town. There are alao cotton, leather, 
and other mann fact urea. I'op. 49.1(18. 
VesalinS (T#;aa'll-u«). AWDaEAB, the 
father of modern anatomy, 
born at Brussels in 1S14: died at Zante 
In 1564. He was phyaicinn to the Em- 
peror Charles V and to Philip II. Hia 
chief work. De Corpori* Humani Fabriea, 
opened a new era in the science of 
medicine. 

VaaatiI (v6-a»l), a town of France, 
VCBUIU papiui of the department of 
Haute-BaOne, on the Durgeon, 27 miles 
N. r>l Besancon. It is aurrounded by 
vineyards, and is well built Pop. 8702. 

Vespa. »«> "'"«'■ 



FB). TmjB FlA- 

VI UB, Emperor of Bome, was bom 
near Reate, in tbe country of the 
Siibiues, in a.D. 9. After serving with 
dlslinctioD in Germany end in Britain 
as commander of a legion, be was made 
consul. He afterwarda became pro- 
coDBUl of Africa, and on the rebellion 
of the Jews be was sent with an army 
into Jnd«a (A.a 66). He reduced nearly 
all Qnlllee, and was preparioK to attack 
Jerunalem when he received news of 
Nero's death ( a. d. GS). Then followed 
the emperors Galba, Olbo cud ^'ite]liul>, 



and in A.D. 69 Teapaatan was hlmsalf 
elected emperor bv the army, and arrived 
in Bome about tbe middls of the year 70, 
leaving the siege of Jeruaalem to hia son 
Titus. He Immediately reformed .the 
diacipllne of tbe army, purlGed the aena- 
toriai and equestrian orders, and im- 



Ootn of Vtipailu. 

proved the admiuiatration of Jaatlce. 
He favored arts, letters, and learned 
men, particularly Qulntillan, Pliny and 
Josepbus. He rebuilt a part of the city, 
restored tbe capitol, and erected tba 
gigantic amphitheater, the ruin* of which 
are still celebrated under the name of 
the Coliteiim, Vespaalan died aj>. 79. 

Vespucci Amerigo *J**r^ga" '; 

Ameucus Vespucius, an Italian navi- 
gator, after whom tbe continent of 
America ia named: born in Florence in 
1451. He took part in a voyage to 
America in 1499, by which part of the 
mainland of South America waa explored. 
In 1501 he was sent by Portugal on an 
exploring vovage to Brazil. He appears 
to have made four voyages to the New 
World, probably aerviog aa astronomer. 
Without any initiative on his part, hia 
name wai applied by a mapmaker to the 
lands visited by him, and In time came 
to designate the whole continent. He 
died In 1512. 

Vpatft (ves'ta), a Roman divinity, the 
' ^'"•'* goddess of the hearth. She waa 
worshiped, along with the Penates, at 
every family meal, when the household 
assembled round the hearth, which waa 
in tbe center of the room. Her public 
sanctuary waa in the Forum, and the 
sacred Are waa kept constantly burning 
in it by tbe ve^taia, her priealeaaes. The 
vestals are said to have been eatabliahed 
by Numa. There were at first four, 
and afterwarda six of them. They were 
taken from six to ten years of a;e. Tbey 
were bound to virginity for thirty years, 
the term of their service, after which 
they were allowed to marry. Tbeirtper 



Victor lEmmannel II 



elMted with and In the aune vaj Sardinia, and then took the title of Eiof 
PTcaldeiit, the peraou recetvliii the of SardmEa. He abdicated in favor of 
: numtier of electoral votes for the his eon, Cbarlea Smnuuitiel III, in 173a 
eeldency obtaininf the office, if thU VictOr Emmanuel 11 i"TTO«io 
r be a majority oi the whole body ^^ fc k m a b - 

tore. It not, then the Senate is uelx), the eldest ion of Charles Albert, 
ered to choose a Vlce-Fre«ldent king of Sardinia, was bom at Turin, 
he two receiTing the most TOtea. March 14, 1S20. His aptitude for a mill- 
I caae a majority vote In the Ben- tary career became evident when he com- 
a qaoram of two-thirds fa present, manded the Savoy brigades acainst 
[ffice for the election. Austria (1848-49), and d latin Euiabed 

J (v&she), a town of France, hi himself In the battle of Qoito hy hia 
' the department of the AUier, in reckieaa valor. After the ttattle of 
>y of the river of that name, 82 Novara (March 23, 1849) his father 
I. 8. E. of Monlins. It waa once abdicated, and Victor Emmanuel as- 
! of Strength, and Is celebrated for cended the throne of Sardinia. He had 
nooi alkaline springa. The Vichy then to negotiate with Austria under 
are in much request for dlsordera most unfavorable drcumstancea, but ha 
stomach and bowels, and of the 
r organs, in gout, rheumatism, etc. 
>f the water is sent out iu bottles. 
1906) 14.520. 

(vls'l-a) , the vetch genus at 
' plauta, which, besides tlie vetchea, 
a alao tbe V. Faba or common Qeld 
Bee Vetch. 

ihTllV ( viksTMin) , a dty of 
»DUrg ^ig,i„ippi, connty seat 
rren Co., situated ou tbe Missla- 
nd Yazoo Rivers, 400 miles above 
irleans. It is a pure of eutry and 
D8t important commercial city of 
ate- Vicksburg has an extensive 
n cotton a^d is tbe business center 
arge district Its industries em- 
railraBd car works, iron foundries. 
Is, saw-mlUa, wagon, hroom, mat- 
furniture and ice factories, etc. 
; the Civil War this place was 
y forttSed by tbe Confederates. 

L long siege it was surrendered to steadily refused to give up the princl* 
July 4, 18611. Fop. 20,814. pie of representative government in the 

(ve'kC), OiOVAIiitl BAinaTA, a Sardinian constitution, and this gained 
jurist, critic, and historian, waa for bim tbe name oC honest king ' — 



it Naples in ItiCS, was educated galaniuamo) and the good-will of tbe 
i Jesuits, and studied law. In Italian people. This latter was only 
appointed professor of gained, however, after much calnmny and 



e at the University of Naples, misunderstanding, but the foung king 

1736 htstoriograpber-royal. His pursued from the Grst a policy which led 

li ifutia Scienza fiuova d'intomo to the national unity of Italy. Under 

Commune Satara delle Haiioni the advice of his celebrated minister, 

has caused bim to be regarded Cavour, he regulated the finances, re- 

of the Connden of the philosophy organised the army, and secularized tbe 

ory. He also wrote De antiquU- church property, for which he was ei- 

talonim SapUniia and other works, communicated by the pope. He took 

led at Naples, January 20, 1744. part In the Crimean war, and In ISSd, 

ir AmnrlpTiB TT Duke of Sa- BBsisted by France, renewed the contest 

tk .amtwicuB jj., ^gj,_ g^^ g^^ „ujj ^mtrig_ tskiag part in the battles 

I Sardinia, was born in 1060: died of Magenta (June 4) and Solferino 

12. He joined tbe Auatrlans In (June 24). By the Treaty of Vilia- 

ir of the Bnaniih Succession, and franca and tbe Peace of ZQrich which 

Peace of Dtrecbt (1713) he oh- followed these succeasei, Lombardy waa 

tbe addition of Sicily to his added to his dominions, but he had ' ' 

___ T_ ,-Mu^ 1 .._ .,... __!_ n . , .., . jg France. Parm_, 

y now twoame onitod 



Victor Emmanuel III 



Victoria 



to Sardinia, and Garibaldi's successes in 
Sicily and Naples brouebt tbo whole of 
Southern Italy over to Victor Emmannd. 
On March 17, 1861, he assumed the title 
of King of Italy. Vcnetia was ceded in 
1866 and on the withdrawal of the French 
troops from Rome in 1870, Rome united 
with Italy and became the capital. He 
died Jan. 9. 1878. Humb ert su cceeded him. 

Victor Emmamiel HI, f^^f f ^^ 

of King Humbert and Queen Margherita 
(1869- ), ascended the throne 1901, fol- 
lowing the assassination of Humbert. He 
did valiant work in the Great War. 
V-intnino (vik-t6'ri-a), a state of the 
VlCluriU Commonwealth of Austra- 
lia, bounded N. by New South Wales* 
A. ■. by the Pacific s. by Bass Strait 
and the Southern Ocean, and w. by 
South Australia; area, 87,884 square 
miles. It has about 600 geograpnical 
miles of sea-coast, with considerable bays 
and indentations, especially about the 
middle, where Port Phillip Bay, with an 
girea of 875 square miles and an entrance 
barely 2 miles wide, affords shelter suf- 
ficient for the largest fleet. The interior, 
though diversified by mountains, is 
chiefly distinguished by vast unwooded 
plains mostly occupied as pasture. 
There is one principal mountain range, 
a portion of the Great Dividing Range 
of Eastern Australia, running from east 
to west through the colony, with various 
off-shoots. Its highest peak is Mount 
Bogong. of 6500 feet elevation. It is di- 
vided mto separate ranges called the 
Grampians and the Australian Alps, 
which are connected by such ranges as 
the Pyrenees and Hume Range, contain* 
ing numerous cones and extinct craters, 
and composed of metamorphic rocks of 
granite, quarts, syenite, etc This is 
the region of the goldfields. The rivers 
are numerous, but are generally small 
and dry up in summer, leaving the coun- 
try patched. The chief is the Murray, 
whicn rises in the Australian Alps, forms 
the northern boundary of the colony for 
980 miles, is in all 1300 miles long, and 
is navigable for several hundred miles. 
The climate of Victoria is temperate, but 
liable to sudden fluctuation; and hot 
winds blow at intervals from November 
to February, causing {[reat discomfort 
The hottest period is in January and 
February, when the thermometer may 
rise to 108'' in the shade. For the chief 
animal and vegetable products native to 
the colony see Australia. Some of the 
common English quadrupeds and birds 
have been introduced, such as bares, rab- 
bits, deer, pheasants, partridges, larks, 
ftCn and are now becoming quite plenti- 



ful. Rabbits have become so numerMui 
in some districts as to prove a serious 
nuisance and source of loss to the planters. 
Victoria is the principal fold-producing 
colony of Australia, the yield amounting 
in value to about $15,000,000 annually. 
The total yield since the discovery of 
gold in 1851 has been about $1,600,000,- 
000. Tin, antimony, copper and coal are 
also among the minerals worked. Agri- 
culture has much imjproved of late yean, 
wheat and oats being the two cereals 
chiefly cultivated. The great staple of 
the colony, however, is wool, the annual 
wool clip yielding nearly $20,000,000. 
The estimated number of sheep ap- 
proaches 15,000,000 and of cattle nearly 
2,000,000. The vine is extensively culti- 
vated, and the wines are becoming well 
known in Europe. Many kinds of fruits 
are grown, also tobacco, hops, etc Vic- 
toria is divided into the four districts of 
Gipps Land, the Murray, Wimmera and 
Loddon, which are subdivided into thirty- 
seven counties. The government is in- 
vested in a governor appointed by the 
crown, aided by an executive ministry 
consisting of twelve members, and a 
parliament consisting of a legislative 
council of forty-eight members elected for 
fourteen provinces, and a legislative as- 
sembly of ninety-five members for eighty- 
four districts. On January 1, 1901, it 
became one of the states of the common- 
wealth of Australia. Victoria was first 
colonized from Tasmania in 1^4. It 
made rapid progress, especially in sheep 
breeding, and the discovery of gold in 
1851 caused a rush of population from 
all parts. Hitherto it had been known 
as Port Phillip, and formed part of New 
South Wales, but in this year (independ- 
ently of the gold discovery) it was erected 
into a separate colony under the name 
of Victoria. In 1850 the population 
numbered 76,162; in 1854 it was 312,- 
307. In 1856 responsible government 
was conferred on the colony. The chief 
towns are Melbourne (the capital), Gee- 
long, Ballarat and Sandourst. The 
Population was estimated in 1911 as 
.350,000, including nearly 10,000 Chi- 
nese, and several hundred aborigines. 

VinfAriA capital of British Colum- 
VlClona, jjj^^ jg gituated on Van- 
couver Island, on the north side of the 
Strait of Juan de Fuca, in venr beauti- 
ful scenery. The public buildings in- 
clude the Parliament house, government 
offices, provincial museum and library, 
city hall, etc., while in the environs are 
many attractive villas, surrounded by 
beautiful gardens. The manufacturing 
interests include powder works, potteries, 
coaling, lumber and brewing industries. 



Victoria Victoria Nyama 

■hipbuildiiiK yards, iron works, etc. Pop. was ao marked br literary progreas and 

|1»19 cHtimate) tiO.UUI. political and Industrial deTefoiimeDt that 

Vint-nrja county b^hC of Victoria Co., it ia spokeD of appKci a lively aa the Vic- 
(ii.i.ui.ui, TciuH, on Guadalupe lUwr, torlan era, aa a counterpart of tb« 

128 mileu B. w. of Houston. It u a ship- BlisabethaD era. She died Jan. 22, 1901. 

plug point and has cotton giaa, oil and Vii^tnrift firnwi ^ British mlllt>n 

planini milla, broom and other factori«. ViCtoriB V^rOM, decoration inati- 

Pop. (1020) 5957. luted at the cloae of the Crimean war In 

Vintnria T (Alexai«drina) , Queoi 18fi6. U la granted to aoldiera anil 

livwiiu. ± (,f Qf^g^ Britain and Ire- aailors of any 

land and Empress of India, only child of rank for a aiu- 

Edward. duke of Kent, and of bis wife fie act of valor 

Princess Victoria Mary Louisa, was bom id presence of 

at Keiiaingtoa Palace, May 24. 1819. the enemy. It 

Her father died January 23, 1820, and waa Instituted 

■be became heiress-presumptive (o the In Imitation of 

crown on the accession of William IT the French croaa 

in 1830. Tbe latter dying without issue of the Legion 

(June 20, 1S3T), she ascended the throna o( Honor. It is 

of Great Britain and Ireland, that of a Maltese cram, 

Hanover falling by the Salic law to her with a royal 

nncle, the Duke of Gnmberland. She crown in the 

was crowned in Westminster Abbey, center, aur- 

June 28, 1838, and on Feb. 10, 1S40, mounted by a 

married her cousin. Prince Alhert of lion, and the 

Saze^^bura-ODtha, who died December words 'For 

" ■ ie Valour 'Indented 

on a scroll be- TictorU Cross, 

low the crown. 

The ribbon is red for tbe army, and blue 
for tbe navy. A pension of £10 a year 
accompanies tbe decoration. Since the 
foundation upwards of 400 officers and 
men have been recipients of this honor. 

Victoria Falls, S.SSPVJ.'A* 

■ee).in lat.l7°55'B.. lon.26° SSTk. The 
river here, nearly a mile hroad, dropa 330 
feet into a narrow transverse SsauFe or 
crack crossing its course, the water tbeo 
passing away in a narrow rocky got^e. 
They vie with Niagara Falls in grandeur 
and surpass them in height These falls 
were discovered by Livingatone in 1855. 
Tbe gorge above tbe falls is now crossed 
by a single-apan railway bridge, the tnfist 
elevated structure of its kmd in the 
world, tbe rails standing 420 feet above 
tbe water. 

Victoria Harbor. «<* i^-ti-n. 
Victoria Land, Soutli Victoria, 

Ouacn victoria the nan 

af Empress of India. Her children were posed Antarctic continent i 

dine in number, of whom the eldest, Vic- hdss Sea on the west. It is moiintaia- 

torla, became empress of Germany, aad ous In character, and contains tbe two 

the second. Albert Edward, succeeded her volcanoes Erebns and Terror. Soutb- 

on the throne, as Edward VII. A strlk- ward it extends from Cape Adare to a 

ing feature of the Victorian era was tbe lofty plateau of wide extent, 

rnpid development and extension of tbe Vintnn'n. 1VTATi7fl ° '^''^ o' East 

Briiish colODies. Of the warlike events 'l^'Oria JiyaUZa, Africa. about 400 

of bcr reien the moat Important were miles Inland from the Indian Ocean, 

those of the Crimea and South Africa crossed near Its north end by tbe equator, 

and the rebellion in India. Her period about 3800 feet above tbe sea; area, about 



Vienna 

other* of the nobllit; are. many ol tbem, 
bandaome boildlufi. De«erv{n( ot spe- 
cial mention are the bousn of parlia- 
ment, the maniiGceiit Qothic towo-boDM 
(1872-%), the courts oF juatlce, the 
muaeuma of art and of natural history, 
and the exchange. The uaiveraity waa 
founded in 1237, and reorganiiM by 
Maria Theresa. It has some 350 tench- 
era. 6000 students, and a librarj of 340,- 
000 vola. Other notable public buildlDga 
■re the JoBephinum (an academj for 
arm; aurseooB), the Polftechnic Insti- 
tute, and the Beminarlum, a Roman 
Catholic institute for the training of 
priests. There are also Hungariau and 
Protestant theologlca] instltutea, an acad- 
em; of fine arts, a conaerratoiro ot 
muaic, i^veral public libraries and mu- 
■eumi, and a number of gymnasia and 
schools. The Imperial librarj contains 
900.000 volumes and 25,000 ilBS. The 
Imperial museum of natural history is 
one of the finest in Europe. The Treas- 
ury, among other Imperial treasures, con- 
tains the resalia of Chsrlemagne. There 
are man; hospitals and other benerolent 
Institutions, and the sclenliQc snd liter- 
■r; associations are too numerous to 
mention. The principal theaters are the 
Bofburg and the Stadt theaters, and th« 
fine Opera house. Vienna is the first 
manufacturing town In the empire, and 
its manufactures include cotton and silk 
goods, leather, porcelain, arms, hardware, 
and man; other articles. There is also 
a large Inland trade. Vienna appears 
to have been a Romsn station in the 
first century. It was afterwards in- 
cluded in Upper Pannonla, and called 
Viodobona. After being taken b; Attil«, 
about 450, and by Charlemagne, about 
791, it became the capital of the margra- 
-viale ot Austria In 1142. a Free Im- 
perUl city in 1237; it was besieged by 
Suttan Bolyman in 1529, and by Kara 
MusCapha in 1083. was occupied by Napo- 
leon, November 13, 1S05. and May 12, 
1609; the old walls were demolished in 
1860. Following the disruption of th« 
Austro- Hungarian monarch; (see Auttria- 
Hungam) in 1R18 Vienna, a^ ihe capital 
of the much reduced state of Austria, lost 
Its prestige in great measure. The popu- 
lation in l&ll was 2,005.291. 
Vianno GoKaut88 or. This cougrem 
Vieuiiu, ^,g assembled on Novetobep 
1, 1814, to reorganlie the political sra. 
tem of Europe after the first overthrow 
of Napoleon. The principal powers rep- 
lesented In it were Austria, Rnssik, 
Prussia, Englsnd, and Francs. Spain. 
Portugal, Sweden, and other minor 
powers were also consnlted on matter* 
more neailr concerning them. Tht 



Vienne 



leading territorial adjastments effected 
by the congress were the following: — 
Austria recovered Lombardy and Ve- 
netia, while Tuscany and Modena were 
conferred on collateral branches of the 
imperial house. The King of Sardinia 
recovered Piedmont and Savoy, with the 
addition of Genoa. Murat retained Na- 
ples, but the Bourbons were soon rein- 
stated. Holland and Belgium were 
erected into a kingdom for William I, 
Prince of Orange. Hanover, with the 
title of king, was returned to the King 
of England, and Great Britain retained 
Malta, Heligoland, and several con- 
quered colonies. A federative constitu- 
tiouj with a diet at Frankfort, was es- 
tablished for Germany. Prussia re- 
ceived the duchy of Posen, the Rhine 
province, and a part of Saxony. Russia 
received the greater part of the ^rand- 
duchy at Warsaw, Cracow becoming a 
free state, protected by Russia, Austria^ 
and Prussia. Sweden retained Norway, 
and Denmark was indemnified with Lau- 
enburg. The congress was suddenly 
broken up by Napoleon's '^scape from 
Elba (February, 1815) ; but its acts 
were signed by the powers interested on 
June 9, 1815. 

ViATiTiA (vS-enn), a western depart- 
viCiUiC ^^^ ^j France; area 2711 

square miles. The surface is generally 
flat; it is well watered by the Vienne 
and the Creuse. Three-fifths of the sur- 
face is arable, and all kinds of cereals, 
maize, hemp, and indifferent wines are 
produced. Iron is abundant, and there 
are excellent quarries of marble, granite, 
millstones, whetstones, lithographic stones, 
and limestone. The manufactures con- 
sist of woolens, lace, cutlery, paper, pig- 
iron, etc. The capital is Poitiers. Pop. 
336343. — Haute-Vienne ( 6t-v6-enn ; 
* Upper Vienne ') is a hilly department 
adjoining Vienne on the southeast; area, 
2130 sq. miles. Almost the whole de- 
partment belongs to the basin of the 
Loire, and it is crossed by the upper 
course of the Vienne. The principal 
crops are buckwheat, rye, beans and 
peas; and horses, mules and swine of a 
superior breed are reared. Minerals in- 
clude iron, copper, tin, lead, coal, anti- 
mony and kaolin. Porcelain, woolen and 
other tissues, paper and leather are the 
chief manufactures. Limoges is the cap- 
ital. The Limoges chinaware ranks with 
the finest made. Pop. (190G) 333,621. 
ViATiTiA & town of France, depart- 
Vicuiic, ment of Is^re, on the Rhone, 
4D miles I7. n. w. of Grenoble. It is an 
ancient place, with narrow dark streets. 
It has a cathedral, a museum, public 
library, college, etc. Vienne contains 



numerous Roman remains, and figures 
prominently in ecclesiastical history, and 
was the capital of the Burgundian king- 
dom. Pop. 24,619. 

ViArflPTi (fSr'z^n), a town of Rhenish 
Vicrscu PrxissisL, district of DUssel- 
dorf, 18 miles w. of town of that name, 
and 10 miles 8. w. of Crefeld. It has 
important manufactures of satin, plush, 
silk, woolen, linen, and cotton fabrics; 
leather, tobacco, etc. Pop. 274577. 

Vicrwaldstattcrsee. f^j,^^/^"^ 
Vierzon i^^j^^^^V %t^'^^r, ''ISl 

miles s. of Paris. It has manufactures 
of machinery, porcelain, glass, etc.» and 
a technical school. Pop. 11,812. 
Vicy^VftTin (vi-jft'vA-nei), a town of 
Vl^cvauu n^jy province of Pavia, 

on the Mora, 15 miles s. s. E. of Novara. 
It is a bishop*s see, and has manufactures 
of silks, hats, soap and macaroni. Pop. 
18 043. 
ViefAsSOn (^isTfas-sun),. Gudbrand, 

o *^ a Scandinavian scholar, 

born in Iceland in 1827; died at Oxford 
in 1889. He was educated first at the 
high school of Reikiavik, afterwards at 
Copenhagen University. He lived in 
Copenhagen from 1849 till 1864, having 
devoted himself to the study of old Ice- 
landic literature. His first work, Ttmo- 
ial, on the chronology of the SagaSf 
was published in 1855, and revealed the 
hand of a master. In 1858 he brought 
out the Biskupa Sdgur, or * Lives of the 
Icelandic Bishops,' and in 1864 the Eyr- 
hyggia Saga, In the latter vear he came 
to England to undertake the Icelandic- 
English Lexicon, begun by Cleasby, and 
in 1866 began at Oxford this work, which 
kept him engaged for seven years, the 
result being the excellent dictionary is- 
sued from the Clarendon Press. In 1878 
the Clarendon Press published his Siuf' 
lunga Saga, to which he prefixed PrO' 
leaomena, containing a complete histoid 
of the classic literature of Iceland. This 
was followed by several minor works and 
essays, by the Orkneyinga Saga and 
Hakonar Saga^ and by the Corpus Poeii- 
cum Boreale (in conjunction with F. 
York Powell), a complete collection of 
the ancient Icelandic poetry, with trans- 
lation. At the time ot his death he was 
engaged upon a work entitled Origines 
IslandicB, 
Vinl (^U'il* Latin, vigil, watchful), 

D^^ an ecclesiastical term applied at 
first to the evening, and afterwards to 
the whole day, preceding a great festival. 
This name originated from the circum- 
stance that the early Christians spent a 
part of the night preceding such festival* 



Tig:ilance Conunittee 



Tiking 



tn prayera, to prepare Ibenuelves for tbe 
coming celebration. 

Vigilance Oommittee, "lia;;™; 

citiscDB formed at time* in parts of tbe 
United States tor tbe purpose ot pun- 
iBhliiE and discouraging crimes with ' 
vhico tbe autboiitieH bad failed to deal 
wltb Bufficieot Tigor. An example of '. 
tbis is tbe uprlaing of aucb a committee i 



In 1S3S appeared his celebrated drama 
Chatterton. He alao wrote SleUo 
(1832) ; Servitude tt Omndeur UiU- 
tairet (1835); and Lei DettinAa, a 
philosophical poem pablished after bis 
death io 1804. 




in earlr San Fraaeisco to deal with 
crimiDalB who defied I be law. Lynch 
law Is Bummar; justice (or lujuslice) 
applied bf such committees. Though 
usually arising under stress of great 
pTovocallon. such ortcanizations are apt 
to develop it]to an evil, which in its turn 
ncedg BuppresHion. 

ViSTlV i.»'f"l-yS), Al,FBED ViCTOB, 
'*o"^ Count de, a French poet and 
novelist, born in 1799, entered tbe royal 
guard In 1816. but retired from military 
Bervke in 1828, and devoted himself ei- 
clusively to literature. He died in Paris 
in 1663. His Poimei (1822) and his 
allegory of Eloa, ou la Saur des Anges, 
placed him among tlie leaders of the 
new romantic school ot poets. In 182(J 
he published Poimea Antioaei et Mod- 
ernet, and also an historical novel. Cinq- 
Uart, which attracted much attention. 



has Bteep, narrow, and t 
The fishing ot Bardines 
important, an_d_ (here is a: 



fiord, and tbe 
injf, implying one who be- 
longs IO or is descended from : literally 
one who lurked In bays and issued thcice 
to plunder), a rover or sea-robber betonjr 
ing to one of the bands of Northmen 
who scoured (he European seas during 
the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries. 
This word has been frequently confounded 
with lea-king, a term which is applied 
to a men of royat race, who took by 
right (he title of king wheh he assumed 
the command at men, although only ot 
n ship's crew: whereas the former term 
applicable to any member of the r 






See JiortKiitat, 



Villeneuve Vimy Eidgc 



Creocription or custom, to hold their 112. The lurface is Renerall; flat, and 

iiids BO lout ** Uie; performed the re- the KOTcmment produces Kood crope of 

quired servlcea. Ana ■Ithoash the vll- cniu, hemp, mad flax. Munufacturee and 

Kiiu tbemaelvea acquired freedoin, or trade ar« Unuted. The town of Tilna 

their land came iDto the poaaeiaiOD of datea back to the lOtb ceoturr- It waa 

freemen, the Tillein wrvicea were itll! the capital of Ijthuania in 1320, and waa 

the condition of the tenure, according to united with Poland in 144T. It ia r«- 

the cuatom of (be manor. Theae cue- ported to have liad a printing preas aa 

toma were preserved and evidenced hj the early aa 1519. Armiea nave devastated it 

rolls of the several courts-baron. In which "'i^ times. It waa almost obliterated in 

they were entered, or kept ou foot by the the Bo«ao-P"H"h w« ™ » v^acapturodby 

constant Immemorial usage of the several the Rusaia Jed to Ruaala 

manon in which the Isads lay. And as in 1606. *: ied it in 1702 

such tenants bad nothing to show for and in 171 a f-^ ^o"^ 

their estates but the entries Into tboee poaeeasion aa mially an- 

roll^ or copies of them authenticated bj nezed to E ter the parti- 

the steward, tbey at last came to he tion of Pe tat European 

called tenanti bv ooptr of coarf-rall, and war the Ti [ht their way 

their tenure a copyhold. to Tlina ii uation by tho 

TillAnonv* (vel-DeHv), Piebbc Runiana occurred on September Ifl. 

vuienenve ^^g,^ j^,, ^^^ Vimeira. ('^ms'i-rij, a TiUata of 

Ti§TE SiLVZSTBe DE. ■ French admiral, »'"'»'"•• Portueueae Estremadura, S 
bom in 1T63, entered the navy in 1777. mllea from Torrea Vedraa. It ia remark- 
He led Ihe rear division at the battle able for the battle between WellinatoD 
of the Nile, and escaped with bis own and Junot, foaght on August 21. 180B. 
end four other ships to Malta. In 1804 which was followed by the Convention at 
he was made vice-admiral, and In ISOS Cintra (August 30). 

Napoleon appointed him to the command VlUlV BJdCTG BanxE or. Tha 

of the Toulon squadron, with ordeia to ■ * = ' riilge thus named is 

divert the British fleet from the Eu- the last elevation in the range of chalk 

ropean coasts. He was eventually shut hills which extend from the North Sea to 

up in Cadii by Nelson, but with tbe bope Arras. It has two prolonged summits, tha 

of repairing his ill success by a brilliant northern one named La Folio, from a foi^ 

victory be sailed out of Cadii, along with »"''' (arm ou its side; the southern ona 

(he Spanish fleet under Gravina. and called Telegraph HilL as tbe aeat «f an 

oifered the enemy battle off Cape Trafal- old semaphore post. It waa laid open t« 

gar (which see). Villenenve'i flagship, attucli aa a result of the battle of tha 

the Buoentaiire, was captured, and the Somme (if. v.). As the Germans retired 

admiral taken as prisoner to England, after the assault on the Somma this de- 

In April, 1806, he was released and re- vatlon offered them a post of great nat- 

tnmed to France, but learning that bis ural strength and they prepared to hold it 

reception by the emperor would be un- «t all costs, planting a strong force in 

favorable, he committed suicide, tbe fortifications along ita crest and aides. 

_-.,, ,. , . , In the autumn of 1816 a force of Cena- 

VllleneiVe, 'A', »■,?; °' f„ S'""*/ Jl™ under sir Jullu, Bm« wm movnl 

the most important being V lleneuve eur jj^ winter, witli deiultory fighting untfl 

t-op. (1W») OT7». ( number being brought to the Unea 

VllherS. 8e« Buektngham. fn readiness for the spring campaign. Tho 

^ prelude to the battle was a hombardment 
- - "■ -J — - continn- 

- «,.v«»io, v*>i'i«Bi w* *.uir aw,T7.u- «jui»ijr nj^tuiiHi ioB uei£iii, ^luit] a fleet of 

ment of (he same name, on tbe Vilis. It aircraft moved to and fro above tbe 

is picturesquely situated, and contains trenches, directing the fire of the artUlery 

numerous churches and convents. It baa and driving off German airrilanea. 

a governor's [alace, a town-house, Greek By the time fixed for the assault, at 

and Roman Catholic cathedrals, and the end of the first week of April, hanllf 

numerous edocalional eBtablisbments. ■ foot of land remained on the ridge not 

There la a considerable trade in agricut- torn bj shellfire. The time fiied for the 

lural produce sent to Baltic ports, assault was the hour of 5,.^ in tbe mom- 

I'op. IIKi,OO0,— The government which ing. Rain was falling heavily and the 

lies in the BalLli;, has an area of 16.406 ground waa a bed o( mud. The ■<Mtniit« 



Yimy Sidge 



Vinci 



to the hilltop varied from 1200 yards to a 
mile. AS the Canadians advanced, under 
the protection of a barrage of snellfire, 
they were subjected to a fierce bombard- 
ment, chiefly of machine gims, on the ex- 
treme left. But they were not to be 
checked, and in a half hour they had 
reached and won the front line trenches 
in the center of La Folie ridge. Many of 
the Germans were ready and eager to sur- 
render, as for a number of days their food 
supply had been cut off by the intense 
arnllery fire. By nightfall the crest of 
Telegraph Hill had also been won. the 
only pomt still held by the Germans being 
HiU 145, where a strong resistance was 
kept up by machine guns. When the 
morning of April 10 broke, the rain of 
the preceding day had changed to snow, 
whicn swept over the ridge in a driving 
storm. But the daring Canadians were 
not to be held back, and in a short time 
Hill 145 was in their hands. Still an- 
other hill here confronted them, an eleva- 
tion which they had given the name of 
' The Pimple.' This was held by a body 
of the Prussian Guard, and on the morn- 
ing of the 12th, the time fixed for the as- 
sault, the courageous Canadians, who had 
defeated a strong German counter-attack 
on the previous day, made a vigorous dash 
upon una final stronghold. A driving 
snow-storm was raging, the slopes of the 
Pimple were deep m mud, but the Cana- 
dians hurled themselves forward and won 
their way to the trenches, where a hand- 
to-hand nght went on. The assault kept 
up for nearly an hour, at the end of which 
the Pimple was won and its garrison dead 
or prisoners. 

By nightfall the Canadian line had ex- 
tended till it reached beyond the Vimy- 
Arras Railway, while Vimy, Petit Vimy 
and several other villages had been taken. 
In their forward movement the cavalry, 
which had so little to do in this struggle, 
played its first active part, riding far in 
advance of the infantry, and capturing 
Tillages and gun positions as it went. 
The retreat of the Germans from this 
fierce assault was in no sense a matter of 
strategy. They were driven back with 
such impetuosity that they had no time 
to remove their guns, many of them being 
left behind uninjured, while a large supoly 
of ammunition was abandoned. The 
final act in the battle of Vimy Ridge was 
the dashing capture of Arleux by the 
Canadians. The victory, as a whole, is 
claimed as the most important won by the 
Allies to that date, and, in the words of 
Belloc, ' the greatest operation in the mili- 
tary history of England.' However this 
estimate be regarded, the Canadians won 
glory for thdfr native land, the chiof 



among the British colonies. What had 
been called * the hinge of the Hindenburg 
line' was in their hands, and a door had 
been opened to the plains surrounding 
Doust. From the Vimy Ridge the British 
dominated Lens, the miportant coal re- 
gions that surround it, and the valley of 
the Scarpe. In this week of battle the 
Canadians captured 4081 prisoners, 63 
guns of all calibres, 124 machine guns 
and 104 trench mortars, while their cas- 
ualties barely equalled the number of 
prisoners taken. 

Vincennes ^^^^li^lU^t^l 

Seine, about 2 miles east of Paris. Its 
large old castle was once the residence of 
the French kings, but was converted into 
a State prison by Louis XI. Pop. 29,791. 

Vincennes ISiT^'oi t^Ji^.l^^ 

diana, on the Wabash River, 58 miles 
8. by w. of Terre Haute. The river is 
navigable to this point. Manufactures 
include flour, lumber, staves, glass, paper, 
tools, furniture, steel sashes and doors, 
steel bridge, farm implements, sewer pipe, 
etc. There are coal mines, oil and gas 
wells in the vicinity. Pop. (1910) 14^95 ; 
(1920) 17.160. 

Vincent ^j^^Si^&^ W^ini'^Si 

hiARL OF oT., a distinguisned 
British naval commander, bom at Mea- 
ford, Staffordshire, in 1734. He entered 
the navy at an early age, and commanded 
the Foudroyant in the action between 
Admiral Keppel and the French fleet in 
July, 1778. In 1794 he commanded a 
squadron in the West Indies, and re- 
duced Martinique, Guadeloupe, and St. 
Lucia. On the 14th of February, 1797, 
in command of the Mediterranean squad- 
ron of fifteen sail, he defeated twenty- 
seven Spanish ships of the line off Cape 
St. Vincent, and was created a peer with 
the title of Baron Jcrvis and Earl of St. 
Vinocnt, and a pension of £3000 a year. 
In 1799 he became admiral ; in 1801 first 
lord of the admiralty; and in 1S21 ad- 
miral of the fleet. He died in 1823. 
ViTin^Tif S'^- one of the British West 
V mucui,, jj^ j.^ Islands. See Bt. Vif^ 

cent. 

Vincent de Panl, f^- ^g^f J* 

Vinoi (vin'chfi), Leonardo da, one of 
the greatest Italian painters, 
also distinguished as a sculptor, architect, 
and civil and military engineer, a 
scientific inventor, and a man of uni- 
versal genius, was the natural son of 
Pietro da Vinci, a Florentine notary, and 
was bom at the village of Vinci, near 
Florence, in 1452. He exceUed in nil 
accomplishments, and acquired distinction 



Tinoi Tine 

in mathniiatica, phraica, botaay, aDatamr, hare availed tbemwIvM. Id 1797 aome 
literature, and pblloaopby; but he espe- frasnieDta of Da Vinci'i neK publiahed 
ciall7 excelled in tbe arts of dmlgn, aod at Paris luider the title of Eiiai tur tet 
bit father placed him in the aludlo of Ouvragea Pkytico-Mathimatiquet d« 
Andrea Verocchio, a celebrated painter lAonard da Vinci, etc., which created a 
and aculptor, irho was soon surjiaBBFd by profound sensation bf their scientific in- 
bia pupil. Two of his earlier ptMucIiona sight and enticipatioD of modem dia- 
are still extant: The Adoration of the coverlee. Da Vinci'i paintinga wer« the 
Uagi, in the gallerf of the Cffiii at result of profound theoretical etudj of 
Florence, and Tke Virgin of ike Rockt hie art; be executed ilowly, and was 
In the British National Oelier;. Aboot seldom satisfied with his Gnisb of a pic- 
1482 he entered the Berrice of Ludovico ture, so higb was his ideal. His know)- 
11 Moro, duke of Milan, by whom he was edge of anatomy was deep. He made a 
employed in engineering as well as Bpeciai study of the buman countenance 
artistic work. HEb great painiing of the under all circumstances. His extant 
Lord'* Supper was finished In 1490. The works are few, and some of those at- 
original hss been wholly defaced, but trlbuted to bim are believed to have been 
judging from copies and engravings, this executed by his pupils. 
work w universally regarfed as one of Vindhva MoUntailU (vind'hyal, 
the greatest ever produced. One of the »«j" w»MVB**ui ^ mountain 

range in India, stretching east to west 
from the bnsio of the Ganges (o GuzeraL 
It forms the a. boundary of the valley o( 
the Nerbndda, and unites the north ei- 
tremitiee of the Eastern and Weatem 
Obauts. It ia of granitic fonuation, 
overlaid with sandstone. 
Vine (v'^'t > well-known climbing 
• *"** shrub, type of the order Vitacen, 
which consists of climbing plants witb 
woody stems, simple or compound leaves, 
peduncles sometimes changed into ten- 
drils, amall green Sowers, and round 
berries. The species are found In both 
tbe Old and >rew Worlds, especUlly in 
Asia. The best known and most useful 
ot tbe order is the Vitit vinifira, the 

{rapevine, cultivated in the Old World 
rom time immemorial, of which there 
are numerous varieties, distinguished by 
best copies is that in the Royal Academy, possessing lobed siDustely-tooIhed, naked 
London, by bis pupil, Marco d' Oggi- or downy leaves. It is a native of Ceo- 
onno. After the occupation of Milan by tral Asia, and its cultivation extends 
Louis XII (1499) he retired to Florence, from near &5° north latitude to the 
where he painted his celebrated portrait equator, but In sooth latitude it only ez- 
of Ifona Liia del Oiocondo, known as La tends to about 40°. It la rarely grown 
Oioconda, in the Louvre (from which it at & grester altitude than 3000 feet, 
has recently been stolen). In 1502 he France is probably the greatest vine- 
was appointed chief engineer and arcbl- growing^ country in the world, though ita 
lect of the pope's army, aud visited many cultivation is active in several other 
of tbe fortified posts in the papal do- countries of Europe. Several species of 
minions. In 1507 he returned to Milan, vine are Indigenous In North America, 
and painted a Madonra and Child In the as the Viti» Labraica, the wild vine or 
palace ot tbe Melii at Taprio, In 1512 fox-grape; V. cordifolia or npaWa, heart- 
he painted two portraits of Duke Mail- leaved vine, river-side vine, or frost- 
millao, son of Ludovico, and in 15111 ac- grape; and V. attivilit, the summer 
compBuied Francis I to France. He died grape. About 1771 a European vine n-as 
at Cloui, near Amboise, Itia; 2, 1519. introduced on the Pacific slope, and the 
Ijeonardo executed several important en- culture has increased to great dimensions, 
gineering works at Milan, and wrate especially in California. In other parts 
numerous trentises. few of which have of the United Slates, however, the native 
heen published. His Trolloto delta Fit- American species are chiefly cuttlvsted, 
iura was printed in 1651, and contains and a number of excellent varieties have 
■ mass of information ou tlie principles been produced, both for table and wine 
of art, of which all Bubsequent writers purposes. The vine has also been intro- 



Vinegar 



Vinland 



dnced into Australia, where it thrives 
well, and qaaatitles of wine are pro- 
duced. The vine grows in every sort of 
floiU but that which is light and gravelly 
is best suited for the production of fine 
wines. It is a long-lived plant; indeed, 
in suitable climates the period of its 
duration is not known. It is propagated 
from seeds, layers, cuttings, graftings, and 
by inoculation, the first method being used 
for obtaining new varieties. Some vines 
produce dark-colored berries (black or 
red so called), others white. The Bur- 
gundy may be considered the most gen- 
eral vineyard grape of France, and the 
best wines in Italy and Spain are also 
made from grapes of this description. 
The sweet wines are made from sweet- 
berried grapes allowed to remain on the 
plants till overripe. Most varieties of 
the vine bear only once in the season, 
some oftener, especially in warm cli- 
mates. In recent times the vine has 
been subject to a disease caused by the 

rwth of a fungus known as Oidium, 
appeared about 1845, and gradually 
spread over Southern Europe. Its rav- 
ages abateo about 1863, but the vine has 
since been attacked by a still more de- 
structive disease produced by an insect 
called the Phylloxera (which see). 
Grapes are extensively used in the dry 
state under the name of raisins, chiefly 
imported from Spain and the Levant, and 
now largely produced in California. The 
dried currants of commerce are the 
produce of the small seedless Corinthian 

grape which is cultivated in Greece and 
1 many of the Greek Islands. The vine 
is mentioned in the most ancient his- 
torical records, and the grape has been 
in use for the making of wine for more 
than 4000 years. The Phcenicians intro- 
duced the vine into Europe. Vineyards 
are mentioned in Domesday Book as ex- 
isting in England, but in the reign of 
Henry II the cultivation of the vine 
began to be neglected. For the manu- 
facture of wines see Wine, 
Vineffftr (vin'e-gar), the name given 
▼ A^&^/gopx j^ dilute and impure acetic 

acid (which see), obtained by the vinous 
fermentation. In wine countries it is 
obtained from the acetous fermentation 
of inferior wines, but elsewhere it is 
usually procured from an infusion of 
malt which has previously undergone the 
vinous fermentation. Vinegar may also 
be obtained from strong beer, by the 
fermentation of various fruits, or of a 
solution of su^ar mixed with yeast ; in 
short, all liquids which are capable of 
the vinous fermentation may be made to 
produce vinegar. The cider of apples, 
loj example* is largely converted into 



vinegar. Vinegars yield by distillation 
a purer and somewhat weaker acetic acid, 
called di9iiUed vinegar. Wood vinegar 
is an impure acetic acid obtained by the 
distillation of wood; called also Pyrolig- 
neou9 add. Common and distilled vine- 
gar are used in pharmacy for preparing 
many remedies, and externally in medi- 
cine, in the form of lotions. The use of 
vinegar as a condiment is universal. 

ViTiA<mr.Aik1 ^^ animal so called 
¥ mc^r cci, ^^^ j^g eel-like shape, 

but in fact a minute thread-worm or 
Nematode which is found in paste, vine- 
gar, stagnant water, and in fermenting 
and decaying substances. Its body is al- 
most transparent, though with thick cu- 
ticle, and it multiplies with great rapidity. 

Vinegar-plant, ;, ^e"X^^5«*JJ 

glaucum^ a fungus found on decaying 
substances, and in fluids in a state of 
acetification. It forms a flocculent mass, 
which is tough and crust-like or leathery. 
A small piece of this when immersed in 
a mixture of sugar or treacle and water 
produces a rather insipid kind of vinegar. 

Vincland, ^^^S"«^T*° Cumberland 
' Co., New Jersey, 34 miles 
B. by E. of Philadelphia. Glass, boots, 
shoes, clothing, grape juice, etc., are pro- 
duced, and there is a large poultry indus- 
try. A Training School and State Home 
for Feeble-mind^i are located here. Pop. 
(1920) 6799. 

Vinet (vi-nA), AUIXANDBE RODOLPHE, 

vxiiv;i» ^ Swiss theologian and writer, 
bom at Lausanne in 179?; died in 1847. 
In 1817 he was appointed professor of the 
French language and literature at the 
Basel Gymnasium, in 1835 at the Basel 
University, and in 1837 accepted the chair 
of theology in the academy at Lausanne. 
In 1840 he seceded from the national 
church, maintaining that there should be 
no connection between Church and State. 
His views on this subject were enforced 
in an Ensay (1842). He wrote a history 
of French literature of the 18th and 19th 
centuries. 

Vi-ni+Q (vi-ng'ta), a city, county seat 
Vimia ^^ (,^jjjg Q^^ Oklahoma, 00 

miles N. E. of Tulsa, in an agricultural 

and stock-raising district. The Sacred 

Heart Institute is here. Pop. (1920) 

5010. 

Vi Til a Til) (vin'land), the name givet 

viiiiauu ^Q jjjg settlement made bj 

the early Norsemen on the North Xmet^ 
lean coast, probably that of New Eng- 
land, though its location is questioned, 
about 1000 A.D. So called from the vines 
they found growing, the name signifying 
* Wineland.' The settlement existed for 
about ten years. 



Viol Viper 

Viol (^'ol)' ■ clsM of ancieDt muiical the back and belly; Um taO-pieoe, to 

* *'" uwtmnittitB which ma; b« re- which the itrlnfi are fastened ; and the 

garded ua the precunorB of the modem bridge. The back, neck, and aidea are 

vlollna. Tbe7 were fretted inBtrumeDts generally of sycamore, the belly of deal, 

with three to aU Rtrlnga, and were played the finger-board and tall-piece of ebony, 

on with a bow. There were three matru- Almoat all the dllfeient plecea are fa»- 

menta diEerlUK in pitch In a let, the tened tocether with gtue. The four 

treble, tenor, and bass viols, and In con- atiinga of the violin are tuned at in- 

certa they were commonly played In teirala of fifths. O, on the upper apace 

Kin: two treble, two tenor, and two of the bass itaB, D, A, E, reckoning up- 

M. The base viol, or viol de gamba, wards. Every Intermediate semitone m 

waa the last to fall into disuse, which It Its ordinary compass of 31 octaves may 

did aboDt the close of the eighteenth be produced by stopping the strioKs with 

century. the Sogers and the compass may be mI- 

Viola. ^^ V^'h* and Ftolet. moat iDdefiniCely extended upwards by 

V i-vMa, ,j|g harmonics produced by touching the 
VinlftP^fP Bm Tiolet. strings lightly. The viola, or tenor 

Y101tt»,Ba:. ^i^n ^g ,^^j, ,trings tuned C (In the 

Violet (^°-'Bt: Tt^Ua), the popDlar second space of the bass staff), D, A, Q, 

name given to the species of reckoning upwarda. and Is an octave 

the uat order Violacen, which are favor- higher than the violoncello and a fifth 

Ite flowers In all nortbern and temperate lower than the violin. (See Violoncello 

climates, and many of them among the and Contrafiaato.) The violin can, to a 

first Co make their appearance in the limited extent, be made to produce har- 

Bpring. The corolla is composed of five mony by sounding two or three strings 

unequal petals: the roots are moetiy together. The finest violins are by old 

perennial; the leaves are alternate and makers, which cannot be imitated, and 

stipulated ; and the fiowers are peduncu- tbe precise cause of tbeir Buperiority has 

late. More than a bundred Epecies are never been satisfactorily exmalned. The 

known. The greatest favorites are Cremona violins stand in the Grst rank, 

Viola odorato, or coiamon sweet violet, the celebrated maker being the Stradivari 

and V, tricolor, or heart's-ease, the former (Btraduarlua), Aniati, and Guamert 

Ijeing especially esteemed for Ita fra- (Guamerius) ; of German makers the 

prance. The well-known paneies, so com- most celebrated are Stainer or Steiner 

mon as garden flowera, are but varle- and Kloti ; Vulllaume of the French, 

ties of V. tricolor produced by cultivation, and Forrest of the English. 

Vinlpt °°^ ■*' t""* colors. See Color, Violonnello (vl-u-lon-Bel'6.orchel*0), 

V lOiei, Spectrum, etc. ' luiuuueiio _ powerful and eiprew; 
Tinl^t-'ornnil See King-mood. ive bow instrument of the violin kind, 

fiuiei WUUU. 1,^13 jjj (,j^ performer between the knees. 
Violin (Tl'"-Hn). « musical Instm- and filling a place between the violin and 
ment, consisting of four cat- double-bass. It has four strings, the two 
gut strings, the lowest of which is lowest covered with silver wire. It is 
covered with silvered capper wire, tuned in fifths, C (on the second ledger- 
stretched by means of a Iindge over a line below the bass staff), O, D, A, 
hollow wooden body, and played with a reckoning upwards, and is an octave 
bow. It Is considered tbe most perfect lower than the viola or tenor violin, 
of musical Instruments, on account of Its ordinary compass from C on the sec- 
its capabilitlee of fine tone and exprea- ond ledger-line below extends to A on 
sion, and of producing all the tones in tbe second space of the treble, but soloists 
any scale In perfect tune. It forms with frequently play an octave higher. 
its cognates, the viola, violoncello or bass Vinrr ( ''I'" 
violin, and double-bBBB. the main element '^i*" ptr), 
of all orchestras. The principal parta a name sp- 
ot the violin are the scroti or head. In plied to vn- 
which are placed the pins for tuning the rious veno- 
strJngB: the neck, which connects tbe moua serpents 
scroll with the body, and to which is belonging to 
attached the finger-board, upon which the the family 
strings are stopped by tbe fingers of the Viperidte, sub- 
left hand as it holds tbe neck In playing; order Viper- HamdiniiTilIof Oommon 
tbe belly, over which the strings are ins, and char- yi^x {PMatiint). 
stretched, and which has two /-shaped acteriied, like 

sound holes, one on each side; tbe back other members of that section, by baviof 

or under side; the tide* or ribs, unlllng no teeth in the upper jaw save the two 



l«K«DdB represent him as a benevoleot fold, gypEum, ny:k-ult. mnd variotn 
rncbanler, in which character many others ; the most valaable o[ Iboee worked 
atoriee were current regarding him in being coal and iron. Gypnum exists in 
[taly. vast beds. The Slate abounds in mineral 

ViririTUil (»ir*il-nal), an obsolete springs of wide n-pule medicinally. The 
*u.gui(u i^gy^ musical Instrument chief rivers are the Potomac, tbe Bap- 
with one string, jack and quill to eacb pahannock, the York, and the James, 
note. It differed from tbe aploet 0DI7 which flow into Chesapeake Bay. Tba 
Roanoke paaBea into North Carolina. 
The soil In the tidewater region is a 
light sandy loam, yielding large crop« 
of vegetables and small fruits. Some 
cotton is grown here. Most of the Val- 
ley region is rich and fertile, well adapted 
for cereala, chiefly corn, wheat, oats and 
rye. Tobacco is largely grown in many 
parta of the State. MncG of the moun- 
tain region is forested. Tbe lumber inter- 
est is of considerable importance, and 
there is excellent pasturage. Cattle and 
■beep are nnmerous, and dairying and 
woof growing are important industries. 
There are profitable fisheries, especial! j 
VirgiDSl. that of tbe oyster. The manufacturing 

interests are comparatively small, the 
in being aquare instead of triangular, and ^ief seats being Ricbmond, Aleiandria, 
was the precursor of the barpBichord, Danville and Lynchbore, the chief prod- 
now superseded by tbe pianoforte, nets being in lumber and timber, 
ViiHFiTiia See -*»«>* OlauH^ Crv- tobacco manufacturea. flour-mill and 
Vir^nia. ^^ " gnst-mill producta, etc. There are good 
Tiiwinia (ver-jin'i-a), a Sonth A*- advantages (or commerce, but its devel- 
Jll^lllltt igutic State of tbe Ameri- opment has not yet been large. Ther« 
can Dnion, bounded N. E. and B. by Mary are many places of interest to tourists, 
land District of Columbia and the especially the celebrated Natural Bridge 
Atlantic, b. bv North Carolina and Ten- and I.uray Cave. Elementary and inter- 
nessee w and n w by Kentucky and mediate education is free to all ; advanced 
West ' Virginia ; ' area, 42,G27 square instruction is free to a certain number ; 
milea. The western portion of the state ""J 'he higher instruction of Oie Univer- 
is traversed from s. a. w. to n. n. e. by "'? o' \irpinia is free to all male na- 
thi. ereat range of the Alleghenies, with tive» o'fi" eighteen yeata of age who po«- 
ramificationa known by various local «t"S" Pertain standard of culture. The 
names, and intersected by extensive and ^^'^f «"*^. •>/, the state are Richmond 
fertile valleys. More to the esstward (the capital). Norfolk. Petersbuw. 
runs the Blue Ridge range, the benotifnl Lynchburg, Alexandria, and Portsmouth. 
Sbenandoab Valley, or Valley of Vi(- Y'^^ ""f ^^ l^"'*^ V J'J'°e«f<»?™ 
einia lying between these two moun- >° l***" "'"' 1"™ "^ chartered Ix>ndon 
tain 'range! The surface of the state "»■;£«?'««■ ^ I' Z^ T**^ " royal col.my 
may be divided into three sections: the in 1624. and continued a loyal royal prov- 
seaboard or tidewater district, the soil "■» " ' '*'« Reyplution. At /orktowa 
of which is of excellent quality, yielding 9^°""}, Cornwailis surrendered, October 
large crops; the Piedmont, or ■ foot- J"- I'^I- "/«J? "'r^LM^Sr^.H^ 
hill' region, 500 to 1000 feet biBb. which '"-^,^1^;,'"'.^^/ f»lnr «? ^^W.'^Jl™ 
nhiitn m thn Tthii- RiHirp Bnd is lesn *'t" tDst date felons or convicts were 
(ertMe- and the mountain district whkh ""' o^*"" f™" England in large numbers, 
has mkny rich and fertile valley^. Tbe ^"^ '?1^„I°.^" "^V'inlt^l RiXm^nT 
VbIIsv nf Vinrlnia In thin rtiafrift hnii ™* plantations. Its Capital, Richmond. 
Ki„ '-11L ,h?«tii „/ A Ji^i = Th! was the capital of the Confederate Statea, 
»iH?h ^r^.h ^ I, ? n . lufH.. U ^°<i during the whole of the Civil war tte 
?™m «A ,„ 1.S1 iZ Th i,i„h i?™iif State was occupied by hostile armies. At 
f^Rn^J Mn^nf i nTi^ ?A*'-E^li^« the dose of the war the State waa under 
is Rogers Monntain, 5719 feet above sea- n,:j:.„.„ ™,pt_i,i till 1R7n Put, fiomt 
level The seaboard or tidewater dis- ?^«S'iL™'''n9ioi ^om fiT2^' M^l 
trict is generally level, not exceeding 60 oSnow ' A*Ml..tn^, IIVJU) 
feet above the tide in its highest parts. „."'• . 'v „ „;,„ .„ o, T™,f. r"- 

vi,,i.i. i. rt.h If .i.,»i., LoiEdinj Virginia, S„Si„ » m iui".?*: 

•oaU iron, copper, lead, manganese, sine ^ 



TitruTini FolHo 



n •ppHtd br In CMUund of th« Oannan lefioiu. Bit 
t Alexander amir aooa procUimed him enpctor. 
to a Byitem Oalba we* riaui bj tlw partisuB ol Otlw 
signed to rep- and a contest aroee tor tb« throna in 
ate ntterance which Otlw waa defeated and VitelUm 
yh« ifitem la recogniced aa emperor. Ueanwhile Vea- 
laalflcation of paalan had been proclnimed at Alexondria, 
peech organs, and one of bis senerols marched ajcalnat 
>f action hav- Bome, defeated the aupporten of Vit^no, 

It ia said and put him to death (6tP a. D.) 
eat utility in Viff>n«> (vfl'tyepek), or Vitebbk', n 
ind dumb to •I'eP'* town m Rusaia. capital of 
eta of foreign the goremment of the eame name, on the 
pronunciation Dilna, 315 milea s. of Petrograd. Tha 

atreeta are narrow and dirt;, and tha 
lee 0«t\». houMa moatly of wood. Ita mannfactnrea 

are woolen and linen doth, leather, and 
Bfe, OpUot, mead. It has a considerable trade. Pop. 

103340. — The goTcmmont has an area 
man, WtieK- of 17,433 square miles. The surface ia 
rlTer which geoerall]' flat, and much occupied by 
'enea GaUcia. woods and morasses. The whole drainaga 
er a courae ol is carried to the Baltic. The soil auits 
averal mouths rye better than any other grain. Tha 
[t flows past only mineral of value is Iron. Pop. 
w, Bromberg, Ifi02fil6. 
ble from tha Vit»rhn (TB-ter^), a town of Italy, 

»e Tine: province of Borne, 40 milee n. w. of tba 

dty of Bome. It has a Gothic catha- 

See ^poIU- dral containinK the tombe of several popea^ 

on ancient Epiacopal palace, and a trnm- 

the adentifia hall. Pop. 1T,344. 

oln complexi Tjii T.AVTt (vB'te l&'vi)), the chief 

lanibstanee* »*"-t«VU ]^^ of the Fiji groop. 

al foods, the 8m Fiji. 

in excess of Vitig (vl'dsj^the typical genus of tha 

ritomines are '*"*" order Vitaccie, comprising tha 

wo such sub- vines (q. v.). 

1: the one is Vitnrin. (vB-tO'r6-a),a townof Spain, 

in milk, beef ' i"-"*"* in Biscay, capital of tha 

k, but Is not province of Alnvo, Vo mllea n. z. of 

ble tola or in Burgos. The chief b\rl1dlngs are four 

t com; the parish churches, a palace of deputies, *U 

Inble and is academy of mufdc, theater, and prison, 

where there It bos a Gothic cathedral built In tha 

ghly polished twelfth century, but with few featnraa of 

;tely void of Interest. Leather, soap, etc^ an m«iia- 

iliBhlnes eon- fscCured. Pop. 83,617. 

-ice. A great Vitn'nl (vlt'ri-ul), Blus. See Copper. 

as a food is •*"*"* 

ible Titamiue. Vifrini Geeeit, the a 

.from a diet "^n^Oi. or aulphata 

its in disease Copperas. 

M the with- Vitrinl Oil or, tho common name for 

r. The word '■"■**"*> strong sulphuric add (q. ▼.). 

K-r.. r..j —■ • - "■ '-■ — ^'-7i-na pol'- 



hyDr.Casi- VitrHviTIB PolHo i5j*'*SL 

naists of ca- celebrated Latin writer on 'architecture^ 
men, forming who flouriahed In the time of Julius 
O esar and Aoguatna, and wrote his woA 
LratTS, a Bo- iM Arehiteolura probably abont B. a 18. 
ban about Thla tieatlse is valoable as a comp«idiam 
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Vocational Education 



Vitry.lc.Fran9ois Utjr'i'fo^S: 

fied town of France, dep. Mame, on the 
riyer Mame. Pop. 8561. 
Vittoria. SeeFitoria. 

Vitus' Dance, s*^- (vJ't"»>» or cao- 

WXUU.O .va.u\/v9 ^^^ ^ spasmodic or 
con vulsWe 'disease, allied to rheumatism, 
and due to an irritable condition of the 
spinal cord, in which the muscles of the 
extremities and other parts are thrown 
into various involuntary motions, and 
perform in an irregular manner those 
motions usually controlled by the will. 
The disease attacks both sexes, but 
chiefly the female, and is specially a 
disease of childhood, occurring in those 
who are of a weak constitution or im- 
properly nourished. It generally appears 
from the eighth to the fourteenth year. 
In serious cases the spasmodic movements 
are violent and incessant, and speech and 
swallowing are interfered with. 
ViiTflTiiliArp (vi-van-di-^r), a woman 

Yivaiiaiere attached to French and 

other European continental regiments, 
who sells provisions and liquor. The 
dress of the vivandieres is generally a 
modification of that of the regiment to 
which they are attached. 
Viverridffi (vi-ver'i-dS), B family of 

mammals containing the 
civits and allied tribes. 

Viviparous Animals ^,Z]-l^% 

which bring forth their young alive. See 
Reproduction, 

Vivisection < J'l ' f iTroW^tSl 

with the knife upon living animals for 
the purpose of ascertaining some fact in 
physiology or pathology which cannot be 
otherwise investigated. It is also prac- 
ticed in order to illustrate previously 
known facts, and to enable students to 
acquire operative dexterity. Vivisection 
for the latter purpose solely is condemned 
in the United States, but is carried on 
in the veterinary colleges in France. 
Though the term vivisection strictly is 
applicable to cutting operations only, it 
is generally employed for all scientific 
experiments performed on living animals, 
whether they consist of cutting opera- 
tions, the compression of parts by liga- 
tures, the administration of poisons, the 
inoculation of disease, the subjection to 
special conditions of food, temperature^ 
or respiration, or to the action of drugs 
and medicines. 

Vizagapatam L'^'^^fXrtiSS'V'dia* 

Madras Presidency, at the entrance of 
the Ye/aicatam into the Bay of BengaL 



It is a military station. Pop. 40,892. 
Vizier (vi'zir; Arabic, wazir^ a bearer 
TX£.x«.x ^^ burdens), a title given to 
high political officers in the Turkish Em- 
pire and other Mohammedan countries. 
The president of the divan or prime min* 
ister is known as grand vizier. 

Vlaardingen i«i-'^j§>{te% ffl 

Srovince of S. Holland, on the New 
[aas, a seat of the Dutch herring fishery. 
Pop. 17,000. 

Vladikavkas ^^"^^^^^^^^^ ^^,t 

tal of Terek district, at the northern base 
of the Caucasus. Pop. 49,924. 
Vlaflimir (vlA-dyS'mer), one of the 
Yiaoimir oldest towns in RussU, 
capital of a government of the same 
name, 105 miles N. e. of Moscow. It has 
considerable manufactures, and a trade in 
fruit During the . thirteenth century it 
rivaled Moscow in importance. Pop. 39,- 
170. — The government has an area of 
18,815 square miles, and a population of 
1,730,400. There are important manufac- 
tures of linens and woolens, and several 
blast-fumaccp. 

Vladivostok (4^^'.S-L°';i' a/- 

a tic Russia, on the Siberian coast, Sea 
of Japan. It was founded in 1861, and 
since 1870 has been the chief station 
of the Russian Pacific fleet Vast sums 
have been spent on wharves, shipyards, 
and arsenals, and it is the termination 
of one of the branches of the Trans- 
Siberian Railway. Pop. 91,464. 

Vocational Education. Ji^nfany 

kinds of education because there are many 
different specific ends to be achieved by 
education. Beyond the essentials of ele- 
mentary training and instruction, the two 
most fundamental kinds of education are 
those which prepare respectively for the 
vocational and for the non-vocational ac- 
tivities of life. America has provided 
most generously at public expense for the 
non-vocational (that is, academic, cultural 
or liberal) education of her youth from 
twelve to eighteen years of age — as wit- 
ness the enormous development of high 
schools, far surpassing that found in any 
other country. America has also been 
generous in providing at public expense 
for the higher types of vocational educa- 
tion. Enoowed schools of law, medicine, 
theology, and engineering flourish in most 
of the States ; while professional or semi- 
professional schools are now provided at 
public expense in all States for training 
of teachers and agricultural experts. 

What we know as the * modem move- 
ment' in vocational education is essen- 
tially a recent step in the direction of the 



Vocational Voice 

furtlier extension of public n]ucat!i>ii. It States hod, tbrougb tbeir IeKts1atiir«a, laid 

n'Bts upon tbese fuDdameatal prupoid- Bubetontiul found Btions. In llUT wan 

tioDB : (a) All adultH whu become self' passed by Congress witbout a dissencins 

supporting huve had some kind of voch- vote what is populnrl; known sa the 

tioual Hlucution, running frum the sys- 'Smith Hughes Act' proTtding federal 

tematizcd and eipennivo training of the aid for the three t- -' — '■ ' 

professional school to the hit-and-misa above, whenever tl 

" . -■ .. r. _ . .. . . , ,.._..._..... -pp___ ___ ^^ 

„.,.,._..._.. a these fields. Since tben 

clerical, agricultural, and home-making aU but two or three States of the Union 

callings there exixt no adequate means ot have enacted special tcgialatiun providing 

npiireuticiship, h^nce the methods br fur the organization, support and direc- 

which some training and technical knowl- tlon of democrntie schemes of vucatiouHl 

edge is eventually obtained for the prac- education. 

tice of these callings are wasteful if not At the dose of 191& there were 2039 

positively harmfuL (c) It is practicable, vocational schools in the United States 

given the determination and the means, to approved by the Federal Boai^ for Voca- 

derelop special schools or departmenta tionel HUucation. Of these, 863 were de- 

wbich can offer practical and effective voted to agricultural education, 675 to 

training and instruction for the exercise trade or industrial training and 4S3 to 

of any vocation from poultry raising to hone economics education. In addition 

plumbing, or from home-making to opera- the Federal Government gave financial 

tive specialty work in a highly organixed aid to 138 continuation or part-time 

factory, (d) It is not practicable in most schools. 

vocations for either employees or employ- In these Bchoola were employed 6378 

ers working under modem economic con- teachers, of whom over 64 per cent were 

didone, to devise and support effective men. Students numbered 1&4.86S, of 

public schools (or other means of voca- whom 120,406 were men. Agrieultare 

tional training), while it ia eminently claimed 19,933, trade training 84,765, 

practicable and in accordance with sound horns economits 39,414, and part-time 

public policy of the state and the nation training the rest. 

to develop and conduct such schools, (e) The war gave a great impetus to the 
The len^h of time, as well as the adjust- movement for vocational education. In a 
ment of means and methods required for very real sense each cuntoument was a 
effective training for a vocation, will vary great boarding vocational school — trainine 
greatly according to the vocation ; eipcn- for the vocations of war. The national 
ence shows that four to six years must be government undertook the needed edoca- 
given to the instruction and quasi-appren- tion of olEcers, technicians, and other ei- 
Cceship required to make safe and serv- nerta in existing schools and colleges, 
ieeable physicians, engineers, and other Each shipyard, mnnitiona factory, quar- 
professional leaders - two or three yeara termasters depot and army hospital soon 
of intensive practical training will qualify came to have its vocational dasses or 
the handicraft trade worker, the stenog- schools for the initial or " upgrading ' 
rapher or the elementary school teacher, training of needed workers, 
while six or nine months of rightly di- It Is now evident that definite vocational 
rected training will, in the case of prop- training for a large proimrtion of voca- 
erly selected individuals, produce effective tions can be effectively provided only after 
factory operatives, chauffeurs, and sales' the candidate shall have reached yeara of 
women. In the ciosint; days of the war it maturity. This is done now in a measure, 
was found that from thirty to ninety days tut most imperfectly, through evening 
of specific training, using productive work, schools, correspondence studies, extension 
often sufficed to make a very useful spe- courses and the like. One pronounced 
cialty operative in factory callings pro- need of our time is for 'short courae' in- 
ducing standardiEed parts. tentrive ' up stepping ' vocational schools 
The agitation for the inauguratioa of whereby at the proper age men or women 
legislation Insuring the establishment of may be trained for nigher and better paid 
industrial, agrieulturul and bome-making work, and thus become mora usnfiil 
schools so widely diRtributed as to offer citizens. 

at least partial facilities for the vocational Voice (vols), the name given to the 

training of the more than two millions of ' "'■*'^ result ot the production of sound 

persons who annnnllv recruit these call- in nearly all higher vertebrate animals, 

inga began about 1906. The first compre- ' Speech' (q. v.) is a modification of 

hensive legislation tor public vocational ' voice.' In man the voice is produced 

education was enacted in Massachusetts bv the inferior lart/nneal liaamenU (see 

about 1905. By 1917 nearly a dojien Larj/nx). These "vocal cords' consist of 
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ToUpllk 

two eUctle foldi of mucoua membnne, 
M> attached to the caitilasw of ttie larynx 
and to miudea tlut the; may be 
Btretched or relaxed and otberwise altered 
■o aa to modifj the aonnds produced b; 
tbclr vibration. Ibe higher tbe note 
produced the greater la the tension of 
tbe cordi; aod the ranfe of voice there- 
fore dependa upon the amount of tension 
wbit± the cotda can nndergo. Becard- 
iam the dHnpaaa and appllcatlan of tbe 
voltre in speakiUK u>d amgine pbyiioio- 

fiate have noted three kinds of sequence. 
Q ordinary ipeaking a monotonous se- 
quence ia observed, the notes having • 
□early all the same pitch, and the variety ' 
of the BOunda lieing dne rather to articu- 
lation in the month than to lieGnite 
movementa of tbe zloUls and vocal cords. , 
A psmage from high to low notes, with- 
out intervals, forms the second kind of 
sequence ; or the same seqaence is ob- 
aerved in the passage from low to high 
notes. Such a secjuence is exempli Ged 
in crying and howling both in man and 
in lower animalH. Tne true nutieat »e- 
qaence forms tbe third, In nblch the 
aaccesslve sounds iiave vibrations cor- 
responding in relative proportions to the 
notes of the musical scale. The male 
voice admits of division into tenor and 
baas, and the female into soprano and 
conlrallo. The lowest female note Is an 
octave or ao higher than the lowest note 
of tbe male voice, and the female's high- 
est note is about an octave above that ' 
of tbe mal& The compass of both 
niJces taken together Is about four 
oc^ves, the chief difference residiag in 
tbe pitch and also in the auality or 
*w»ire. The difference of pilch between 
lAe male and female voles ia due lo the 
/■^nf Ih of tbe vocal cords, while the dit- 
^i^-f^xce in timbre appears to reanit from 
iffgF*^ rences in the nature and extent of 
l£m^ "^vbIIb and cavity of the larynx, throat, 
fax^ mouth. Chft notet differ from 
^i^^^srto doles in that the former are 
.^«*«-^«^^l notes produced by the natural 
yX^-^g, wblle the latter are produced by j 
J, ^Lz^^'^-^^pios action on the corda. Finally i 
(,i ■*^^?£^' ^ noted that the actual (tren^tA 
J^ ■ ^^ ^ voice depends on the degree of i 

^'^^■^^ t Jon of the vocal corda, and also in 
V. 1^^?*^*. or d^ree on the resonance of the 
^ ■S~^~ -^^C, lungs, and chest generally. 
'" * T^_uiUL (vO'la-pUk), the name given 
~..- ym>. (o ^ universal language in- 

Cti^jr^J-^ by Johann Martin Elcbleyer, of 
i^ ^llli I , after twenty yeara' labor. 

~ name means ' world-speech,' being 
on English world and ipeak, and 
.^fcanber of the vocables are modified 
' ^b words. In structure the tan- 
^ la simple and extremely legnlar, 
19—10 



Toleano 

and tbe orthography is entirely phonetic, 
tbe words being pronounced as tliey ate 
written, and tiioe verta. Tlie stuoy of 
Volaptlk made some progress, but has 
been aoperseded by a new artificial lan- 
guage called Esperanto (which see). 

Vdatile Oils ('o''"-""). s*« oa*. 

Volcano ('o'-ks'nt'), in a popular 
^^^^ sense, a conical bill or moun- 
tain composed of material (volcanic ashes 
and lava) brought up by Igneous forces 
from the interior of the earth through 
a pipe or yeut. At the top there is a 
cup-shaped hallow called the c ' 




Outline of Volunic N«ck. 




, Cratar. d d, Oriffnal i 



of gases. This 1: 

tion of ashes and hot fiagnents of rock. 
Lastly there Is a flood of molten rock or 
lava. Volcanoes which show such out- 
bursts more or less frequently are called 
aolive volcanoes ; those which are known 
to have t>een active In historic times, but 
have long t>een quiescent, are called 
dormant or sleeping volcanoes ; and those 
which present all the phenomena of vol- 
canoes, but which have sbown no activity 
in historic timest «k called MUa«t «r 



TfOcano Tdlga 

dead volcBDoea. Tbe mud Tolcanoes or Bubmarioe volcanoes show a frequent ex-' 
aaJ»Et of the Crimea and elsewhere isteoce, but such phenomena are for the 
Iconicat billi of slowlf-Sowing mud) ; most part inaCcesaible. In tbe preeetit 
the /iiinarotei (fissures from which steam century several Instffaces of tbe me sad 
issuN) ; tbe aotfalarat (holes from disappearance o( islands owing to vol- 
which sulphurous fumes proceed) of caoic action have been observed. Varl- ' 
Italy, etc. : tbe geysers and hot sprioKs oub tbeoripx have been proposed to a.e- 
of the Yellowstone Park, Iceland, New count for the immediste cause of volcanic 
Zealand, etc., are si^ns of weak or de- action. It is now generally accepted 
creasing volcanic activity in tbe special that it is produced by iDternal heat at 
districlB in which they occur. Volcanoes a certain aepth beneath the surface of 
mar occur as isolated conical mountains, the earth, and tbe evolution of a great 
soch as Vesuvius, Etna, or the Peak of body of elastic vapor, apparently in many 
Teneriffe. They also form various cases due to the sudden vaporization of 
groups or systems of mountains. One water which bss made its way down- 
remarkable fact in the distribution of ward, expanding and seeking to escape 
Tolcanoes is their nroximity to tbe sea, nbere the least amount of resistance is 
for out of 323 active volcanoes enumer- presented, and manifesting itself in tbe- 
ated by Fuchs, all, eicepiing two or three eiplosions that accompany an eruption, 
in Central Asia and about the same num- or in the uphesval of rocks and tbe pro- 
ber in' America, are within a short dis- duction of earthquakes. See also Earth, 
lance at. least of the ocean. There are Oegtert, Earthqualie*, etc. 
certain regions over tbe whole of which VnlA (vol; Arvicola), a genus of ro- 
active volcanic vents are distributed at " "-^^ OMits closely allied to the rata 
intervals. Of these great regions that and mice, and included in that family, 
of tbe Andes is one of tbe best defined. Some are terrestrial, others aquatic. 
An almost uninterrupted line of volcanoes Tbe common vole of Europe (A. agrei' 
Btretcbes from the 46th degree of B. lat tU), the meadtiw- moose, or short-tailed 
in Chile to the north of Mexico, inctud- Held-mouse, is injurious to young planla- 
in^ Tunguragua, Cotopaii, Antisana, tions, devouring the bark and destroying 
Pichincha, Orizaba, Popocatepetl, Jorullo, 
etc Another continuous line of volcanic 
action commences in tbe north of Alaska, 
passes tbroogb the Aleutian Isles over 
to Kamtcbotka in N. E. Asia, then pro- 
ceeds southward without Interruption 
through a space of between 60° and 70° 
of latitude to the Moluccas. It includes 
the Kurile, Japanese, and Philippine Isl- 
ands, traverses Java, Sumatra, Itomeo, 
Celebes, New Guinea, and extends to 
various psrts of the Polynesian Archi- 
pelago and New Zealand. A volcano in 
this series, on the island of Krakatoa, 
in the Straits of Sunda. burst into one 
of the most violent eruptions on record 

on the 2t>tb of August, 1883. (See A'ro- Common Yole (ArvftSla agreilU). 

Itatoa.) In the Old World the volcanic 

region extends from the Caspian Sea tbe roots. It Is reddish brown above 

to the Azores, embracing the greater part and pray Iwlow. The water-vole {A. 

of the Mediterranean and its most proml- amphibiut) or water-rat is much larger, 

nent peninsutaE. Here volcanic action and swims well though its feet are not 

is most prominently visible in Vesuvius, webbed. It is of a pale or cbestnut 

Etna, and tbe Lipari Islands. Among brown, tinted with gray. There are 

disconnected volcanic groups may be many other species in the Old and New 

mentioned Iceland (Mt. Hecia, in par- World. 

ticular), tbe Sandwich Islands, and the VolfFft (vol'gA), a river in Russia, tbe 

island of Bourbon, Madagascar, and '"^e** longest in Europe; rising in a 

Mauritius. (See Vcsuviut, Etna, Hecta, small lake in the east of tbe Valdai 

etc.) Also those of the West Indies, Hills, and falling into the Caspian Sea 

especially Mount Pelte in the Island of by about seventy mouths, near Astra- 

.^IsHlnigne, an outbreak of which on kban, after a totiit estimated conise of 

May 8, 1002, destroyed the city of St. 2400 miles. Its basin is estimated at 

Pierre and all its inhabitants, about 30,- from 500.000 to 700,000 square miles. 

000 in uuffKr, (See PeUe, Mount.) It flows generally southeast past Tver. 



TolhTnia 



TanMlmv, Koetroma, Kud NIJtil-NovBorod in b beautlfol diatricl 

to Kaaau, thence south past Simbink St PetenbuK. Pop. 

and SaratOT, and proceed! eoatheBst Volsri ('"'hDi «' 

from Sarepta to the Caspian. Its chief «"«* [ribe who d 

tribntaries ace the Kama on the left both sidea of the river 

bonk and the Oka on the right. It is Their principal city 

navifable by barges from its source, and which Corlolanos de 

After having several 

the Roman State tb 

and disappeared from 

Voltft (vol'tft). At 

''*'"°' Ian natural | 

Gonio tu 1T4Q ; di< 

Two treatises, pubti 

ITTl, in which he ga 

a new electrical mac! 

datioQ of bis fame. . 

professor of physics B 

Como and in the U 

where he invented th 

electroscope. He all 

other electdcel appiii 

tbe voltaic pile (whic 

made a tour tbroueta 

- .Qa 



England and Hoj 

poleon Invited bim i 

medal was struck in 

he was created a sen 

the title of count; am 

■ommnnlcates witb tbe Caspian, Baltic, director of the philo 

and Polar Seas by a system of canals. Padua. 

Its b«nks are fertile and well wooded, Vnltnin T.VpfTIP 

and Its waters abound in fish, particu- »<»™10 JWCCITIO 

larly sturgeon, carp, and pike of eitraor< tricity, galvanism. 1 

dinary die. lerv and Qatvanitm, 

Volhyma Kai,'«"B.'3r"?;-', Toltaio PUe, v; 

27.690 square miles. Tbe soil is fertile, rent of electricity, 

producing all kinds of grain, particularly consisting of a pile 

wlieat: and Sne breeds of cattle and of alternate disks of 

boraes are resred, Tbe bills in tbe south two dissimilar meC- 

are rich in iron. There are also con- als, as copper and 

siderable manufactures. Tbe capital is zinc, zinc and silver, 

Jitomir. Pop. 3.547,500. zinc and platinum, 

Vnlitinn (vft-lish un). See Will, separated by pieces 

VUUUUU ^f g^^^gj ^^ p^(^ 

Tnlnrv (i^oI'De), CoRBTANTIKE Frar- board moistened 
' ""»*J gois, a distinguished French with salt water or 
author and traveler, born at Craon in with water acldu- 
IT57: died in IS20. He published In lated with sulphuric 
1787 bis TraveU in Egypt and Si/ria, a acid, 
work of bigb reputation, and in 1791 Ills VnlfjiiTvC^ol-tar), 
Ruina, or Ifeditalion* on iht Bevolu- '"*''"**'^Fbabi^Ib 
tiotu of Empires, a philosophical work Mabik Abouet db, 
which attracted great attention. Among a celebrated French 
his other works was one on tbe Climate writer, born at 
and Soil of the United SlateM. Paris. November 21. 
TnlnvHn (va-log'd&), a government 1094; died there 
TUIU^UH ^^ Northeast Russia; area. May 30, 1778. His 
155,033 square miles. Tbe surface is father was Fran- 
for the most part covered wItb woods, cois Arouet, a no- 
lakes, and morasses. Its forests turnisb tary. and be was des- 
conside table quantities of timtier end lined for the legs I 
diarcoal. Pop. 1,365,687, — The capital profession, but aban 
k TauuDA, M ± river «( th« ume name, lettera. In 1718 a ir 



Voltaire Tolnnteen 

wu bntoAt out by htm, and wu a Z»iie, OamdUt, LVmAml_ «te. ; hli hto- 

tnat iiKceH. It ia nM that tbia ptay toriea: BUete 4« LouitZIT, and Hu- 

waa Bniibcd, and tbat two eanua of totrv te CAarfM Z//,- blacomspondence; 

bla epic tbe HcnWsdo wera written in and more than afl, perbapa, on bia 

tba BaatlUe, wbera b« was confined from poetical epUtlea, aatirea, and occadonal 

Ma;. 1717, to April, 1718, lor writlni Uxht poema, wblch ell exhibit wit, cayetr, 

certain aatirical Tetaea on the rec^t Tfvacftr, and frace. Several of bia 

He now became tbe faahionable poet and tniedfea, aach aa Zaire, AUire, Merope, 

reaUed mainlj at Pari*, leading a life of Uakomet, had greet auccen in their dar. 

oiyety and pleaanre In the Mclety of but are not asalgned a high piece in 

nc gnaL It waa aboat tbe beginnlnc French literature. Hii eomedlea. 



He 

lyety and pleaanre In the~Mclety of but are not asiigaed a high 

--le gieaL It waa about tbe beginnlnc French literature. Hii eowt 

of thia period tbat be adopted the name heet of whicb la L'Bnfant Prodigue, «er« 

of Toltalre. In 1726 he waa again im- lesa anccewful. Hit Eenriade, an epic 

priaotied In the Baatlile for aendlng a poem, had great luccesi. and eierclsed 



challeiwe to the Cherailer Rohan, by a powerful InQuenoe when It Srst ap- 
— %om be bad been groaily iuaolted. He peered, hat is not highly esteemed e — 
I liberated within a month, and went His /*«Mlle, dealing la mock-heroic n 



J BJogland ou tbe Invitation of Lord ner wltb the hUtory of Joan of Arc, 

BollogSroke. Here be reiided till 1729 oboanda in obscene peasegee, and treata 

In friendeblp wltb tbe leeding delete, and aneeringly of religion, virtue and all tbat 

acquired anne knowledge of EngUeb men hold moat eecred, but is viewed by 

llteratnra. Hla Henriade waa completed Broogham ae ' the great maatetpieoe of 

and pubUahed b; aabacrlption in Eng- Voltaire'a poetic geniui.' 

land. After hla return to FVaace be Vn1tatn*f«t- (vol-tam'e-ter) , an ia< 

lived cUeOy at Parle till 1734. Doring 'U*'''""e«r ^fument [„ ^Uch ^ 

thia period- ba releed himself from very current of electricity la made to paaa 

moderate clmunatancei to a condition through ellghtly acidulated water, and 

of aflncnee by. aacceasful monetary apecu- aa tha water ie thus decomposed, oxygen 

lattona. Fran 17M to 1748 he reaided and hydrogen being liberated, the qnan* 

with tbe Harcbloneaa do Chfttelct at tity of electric current paseiug thnnwb 

GIrey, in Lorraine. She died bi 1749, In a glvai time may be aacertalned In 

and Voltaire tbeu accepted the oft-ie- terms of the qoantlty of water decom- 

paated invitations of Frederick the Great poaed. 

to come and live at hie court at Fota- tTnltArra (vOl-ter'i: ancient Folator- 

dam. Here be waa received with great w**"*"* re), a town in Italy, pror- 

bonor, but a serlea of ditagreemeuts with luce of Pisa, 33 miles aouthweel of 

tbe king ended in Voltaire's retirement Florence. It was anciently one of the 

from the Prussian court In 1TD3. He twelve principal cltiee of Etruria, ie enr- 

tben resided for a short time at Straa- rounded by Btmacen walls, ead poaaeaaea 

bnrg, Colmar, end Eiyons, removing at a mueeum rich la Etmecau antlqultiea. 

the end of 1754 to Geneva. Far almost Pop. S022. 

the whole of the remainder of his life Vnltprm Dahiele pa. See Riotim- 

he lived in Switzerland, or eloae to Ita ' f*"""*"*! rellx. 

bordera. In 1760 or 1761 he fixed bla Vnlfmpfpr (vo<fme-ter), an Instm- 

realdence wltb hla niece, Madame Denis, ""'''■'"'"''''^ment for measuring the 

at ll'-iney, where he received a constant pressure, electromotive force, or dlf- 

sncceaeioi it dlBtinguUhed Tlsitors, and ference of potential at tbe ends of an 

malntaineQ a correspoudence which In- electric current. There are a numttel 

dnded in ita range most of the crowned of auch tnstmments, of which tbe gold- 

haade of Europe. In Feb., 1T7S, he went leaf electroscope may Ik conaldered ■ 

to Paria, where be waa received wltb crude example. 

ntboBlaam by all claaaea. But tbe ex- Vnlfnmn (vol-tDr^9), a river of 

eitement of tbe occaalon hastened hie '"*''«"**" (taly, rialng In the prov- 

deatb. Hla worka embrace almost every Ince of Gampobasao, Bows sj. to ita Juno 

btancb of literature; poetry, tbe anuna. tlon with the Caiore, and then weat past 

romance, bieton, philoeophy, and evCB Canoa into tbe Mediterranean. 

Mience. Hatred of fanaticlem and anpei V iilnnfAATH <vol-nn- tera'), dtiaena 

itition waa bia cblet characterlatic, and "^^l^WBi^ „j,^ ^ ,^g,p ^,^ lecord 

neariv all hla worka are strongly ani- Otter tbe state tbeir services la a military 

mated by a spirit of hoetillty to the capacity without tbe etipulatlon of a 

Bleata and tbe religion they repreeeated. substaDtial reward. The oldest volun- 

e upheld tbelam, however, with ae much teer force in Great Britain le the Hon- 

aeal aa he denounced Christianity and orable Artillery Company of tbe city of 

prieathood. Voltaire's literary fame Loudon, which received Its cbarter of 

wefla reat' to Ut obHoaophlcal Dovela: (ncorporatlon from Henry Till. !» 



Tolnnteen of Ameiioa 



Vortex 



casa of a war of maniitude the United 
Bbite* has always relied on it* volun- 
teer aoldiecr- Duripg tbe Ciril War, In- 
cludiDf re^nlistmcDtB, then were '2fiSG,- 
533 men in the fieM— the great body of 
whom were volnnteeni. 

Volanteers of America, f(,ug"au*j 

ShUanthropic organ izatioD, founded la 
SB6 by Uommander and Mrs. BalliOK- 
ton Booth, formerly of I he Salvation 
Atar, in part as a protest against the 
rigid miltUriam of that body. Over 100 



nations for pbtUnthropic woA an In 
oppration in the United States, and KC- 
tivitiea are being extended to other landa. 
Vnlnt^ (voIQt'), in architecture, a 

the Ionic, Corinthian, and Coiapoaite 



ionic order is four. In the Corinthian 
and CMnposite orders they are more 
noBieroiu, In the former being accom- 
panied with small ones, called helicei. 
Vomer (^O'lner), in anatomv, one of 
' ""*"* the bones of the skuil, forming 
in man part of the septum or division 
between tbe caritlea of the nostrils. In 
fiabea it Is a feature of importance for 
clasalficatlon pnrpaaes. 
"Vn Tili t (Tom'lt) to expel matters fo^ 
wukAH piijjy tTom the stomach through 
Ot^ oaophagns. At times it is lympathet- 
jc, na in alfections of the kidneys, uterus 
brain, etc. At others it is syaiptomatic, 
*■ Id gaatritls, peritonitis, etc. 
V'nnnpl (»otf del ) , Joost vaw din, 
vonaei ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^ celebrsteJ 
f««tB of Holland, horn in 1SS7 ; died In 
■■-(MSO* Hla works display so much genius 
*<ad elevated imagination that he has been 
P^Ued the Dutch Shakespeare, They 
*>ac:Iiide metrical versions of the Psalms, 
«* Virgil, and of Ovid, together with 
5«.tiraa and tracedles. Of the latter 
■^^ta^amedet, the Con^vest of Amiteriam, 
^*»^ Lueifw are considered tbe mastrr- 
8 of Dotch tragedy. 



bom at Fellin, Uvonia, in 1841. H« 
was professor of hiatory at Btrasabnrg 
and Freiburg, and at the Dnlvetslty of 
Chicago after 1892. He wrote Conatttw- 
Uottal Hiitom of the United Btate*. Con- 
ititutional Late of the VniUd Statet, 
Uvea of John 0. Galboun, John Brown, 
etc 

Voodon, or Voudoo ^B^^m^J'giv'^ 

by the negroes of the Dnited States and 
the West Indies to certain superstitious 
rites and beliefs brought from Africa, 
also to tbe sorcerer who practiced these 
rites. If the negro wished to destroy 
an enemy he sought the aid of the voo- 
don ' doctor,' who would often under- 
take to remove tbe designated party. 
This, It la thought, was usually done by 
the aid of poison, though apparently by 
incantations. At one time no slave could 
be induced to expose himself to the 
wratb of one of these conjurers, and in 
many cases tbe victim of a voodou is 
thought to have died from sheer fright, 
all hope being given up when be believed 
he was under the fatal speli. Voo- 
douiim flourished most In tbls country 
In the rice, cotton, and sugar plsutalionE 
of the far South, where the negroes were 
leas Immediately under the Influence of 
their masters than those living farther 

VnmrlH^TW (fOf'Si'1-barg), a west- 
VOIBTlOer^ em dlatrict of Auatria- 
Hnngaryt officially included In the TyroL 
Area, lOOS square miles; pop. 129,237. 
TnmnAi (va-rO'nyeeh), a town 
VOronej feu^ia, capitkl ot the 1 
ernment of the same name, on the 
lonej, 290 miles B.BJL of Moscow, it 
Is an Important entrepot on the railway 
between Moscow and the Sea of Axor. 
It has manufactures of woolen and linen 
clotb, soap and vitriol, tanneries, and a 
considerable trade. Fop. 84,146.— The 
government haa an area of 25,440 saaare 
miles, and a pop. of 3,097,700. It is In- 
tersected by tne Don, which receives the 
whole of the drainage, partly through Its 
tributaries, the Voronej and Khoper. 
The soil la generally fertile, and large 
crops of grain are raised. 
VnrtPT (vor'teks), the form produced 
Y uriCA ^1,^ jjjjy portion of a fluid ia 
set rotatmg round an axis. Familiar ex- 
amples are seen in eddies, whirlpools, 
- ----Bpouts. whirlwinds, and on a laiver 
in cyclones and storms generally. 



b'vo- 



scale in cyclones and i 



^- 



<m now, dutingnlihed 



exist in the I _. ._ -,- - . 

dowed with a rapid rotatory motion about 
an axis, and filling all space, and by 
these he acceuoted tot the moUona of the 



rortexBin; Tow«l 

Cortex BinP ^ pbTski, ■ TortScal aai] HBurthe, all oiuuTlnbh within tb» 

=' niolMolaT filament or (lepurtment. Tb« mlnerdi an raliuUe. 

nlnmn letuniiDK Into itsplf bo as to torm The munufacturea are rariou*. fiplnal la 

I ting com|Mi«eiJ of a number of small tbe capitoL Pop. 429,812. 

»ad«on o stnnK, ns the WQiiularBmoke- »0» man poet and tranalotor, born iB 

Inga wluch are sometini™ produced whon 175J. He received s scanty ac^l edn. 

1 <»nnon Is Greil, or when a amokcr skill- rntinn ivrTMl for ■ timp na nrlvnt-o riiiAv 

uUy emits a puff of tobnceo smoke. Re- j^S «\raiU and In 1772^w^t to O^ 

OTt InvMtiEntions of the motion of vor- ,in,en „hrre he studiwl the clanlca] and 

M?,'^Fi^^^}l^~ „^^h I^^i"'." '"f '^'; °"'5«™ lanKuagcB. and was one of tK 

^h^'^lM^?v"",STh"°'^„t"'^,^ foun,ien, o( .the Gottingcn .Diehterband, 



lie atomic theory, niiii the vortPi utom „„,.■ .minn in 177"^ ha iwHnJiM 

raa for a time widely accepted by aciea- ^ Tif_t T _i / i-» .t m^ - 

iM*. but waa finallj abandoned b/ ita ^^°^^^J"y,°J^" 1?.,^^} Itif liX^ 

[oftor «^_mathenmtically ineapabli of T^-VTi; t^'™^'' ^'^f "^ iSSSj 



_ , , ,, , !,_. _^ •„„_ > Otterndorf, in Hanover, and io 1782 went 

rOrtlOella, "„„^°f;*jnX*iTft ns ro«or to Eutm. In 1805 he becwna 

oileJ into n spiral form, and vibratllS """'""d dll hi« death in 1^ Bet*e«i 
irgnna caUcd cilin fringing the beU- 1785 and 1802 he published several vol- 
bap^J disc or head, which are constantly umea of oncinal poems, the beat of which 
n rapid motion and attract particles of is the idyllic LuUe. As a translator Voas 
00<l. Tbe species are very numeroua In exhibited great skill in tbe handling of 
resh watCTt and are generally micro- meteta, and a wonderful command of lan- 
copic. Kuagc. Among his translations that of 

rnncPA* (vOsh). a chain of monntalna Homei^s works fa undonbtedly theereat- 
irOSgeS 'obout 100 miles Jong, eitend- «*. l^'ng the classical Getmaa yewfoa of 
ng_K. W. C to S. 8. w. along the frontiera ' "wm great epics. A t™n^»^o«> ^ 
TFrance and AUace, nearly parallel with Shakespeare, which he undertook widi 
htf Rhine. The breadth variea from 20 *'"*'«»■ "»■ PubUshed in nine volumea in 
o 45 miles, and the highest peak la l*""- 

lallon-dc-GuFbwiller. 4685 feet. A great YoaHIIlK (vosh'e-ns), Gebhasd Jo- 
lart of tlie VoBgea la densely wooded, and " ">«■*•« hann, a Dutch clasalcal 
he eastern and southern slopes are often scholar, bom in 1S77, atudled at Do^ 
overed With viaeyards. There Is also ex- drecht and Ijcyden. In 1S14 he undeN 
ellent pasturage. The III. Iiauter, Mo- took the direction of the theologleal col- 
elle, Meurthe, Saar and Saone rise in lege at Leydea. and subsequently becamo 
his chain. professor of rhetoric and cbronologjr, 

fr ^ an aaatDiTi hnnHsr ifoniirt- Favoring the ItcmoostrantB, he beeome 

^OSgeS, S."ent"ff"praSS: frea. Sto »bnoxio^ to the prevailing 'party to tbe 
qnare miles. It is bounded on the cast ^*»';:^';- .«"'','',*'« .iTfn'^I^fp'iLS ™ wS 
J the Vosges Mountains, which send out ^'*''*'^'y il*".'' ,1"®? 5?°'*"^ ™i?.? 
imlHcatlons over the gr^nier part of its • prebencfa^ stall at Canterbury, with 
urface, while in the south it is traversed permission to continue his reaidMice to 
ly the chain, of the Faucillea. Ornin, the Nethe^nda. In 1633 he was invited 
limp, flax and potatoes are extensively to Amsterdam, to occupy the chair of 
Town, and the depurtmcnt Is famous for bistfjji «°i continued there till his death 
ts kiraeh-wasscr It was in this moun- in 1649. Several of his sons, espedalljr 
ainous reeion -hiit France strurk Its first lannc. also d latin gulahed themaelvea M 
ilowa in the Eiiro[ieaii war. While Ger- acholars. 

lany was invading Belgium, France drove VonsSOirS (vBs'wSn), the weOge- 
trongly Into the Vosces uplanda, pene- """o""* shapetl stones which forta 
ratinR Alsncc as fur as Mulhauacn. But an arch. The under sides o( the voos- 
ta fotees were eventuallv driven back i<oirs form the intradoa or soffit of tho 
enriy to the frontier. ITiey held the arch, and the upper sides the eztrado*. 
teep escarpment facing the vallev of the The middle voussoir is the keystone, 
thine against nil the efTorta of the Ger- Vowel <vo"'''n. a simple artiwUated 
lan army to dlsnlnce them until the tide •""»"■ sound, which is produced 
f war drew th-ir forces to tbe more vi'es- merely by voice proceeding from th* 
nly region, frhen the Vosgea campaign larynx, modified by a greater or less d«- 
adad., ThB principal rivers are -the vatlon or denressfon, eipansloii M ««- 
ugift Mownk Mwon.' Mosdle. Saane trnctloQ of the tongue, and contractM 



Tvioftn 



Ynltnn 



or expansion of the lips. Thn vomi'l 

soands of the E^ngllEh nlpbalxt arc im- 
perfectiy represented by lire letters, a, 
e, i, o, u (and Bometimes to and v)- 
Vowela are distinguished froic eoosoaaDta 
In that thcf result from en open position 
of the vocal organs, while contuutanls 
are the result of an opening or shutting 
•elton of tlie organs; thus the formor 
can be pronounced b; tbemselves, while 
coittonHnts re* 

Eovnded witb the 
aid of a voweL 

VuleaE ,f™i*- 

Latin Vulei-' 
nm), in RomaD 
mytbologf , the 
goo who presided 
over the fire and 
the working of 
-metals, and pat- 
rooited h a n d i- 

every kind. By 
■ome writers he 
is said to have 
been bom lame, 

but by others bis Tnlnn, from an 

lameness is at- antiqu. 

iribnted to his 

having been thrown from Olympos. He 
was completely identified witb tb« Greek 
Hephsstus (which see). 
Vulcanite (vjl'ka-njt), « Und of 
^ vnlcanjied caoatcboue, 

differini; from ordinary Talcaoiaed caout- 
ehonc m eontainiag ■ larger propor- 
tion of snlpbar— from 30 to 60 per 
cent — and in being made at a higher 
temperature. It is of a brownish -black 
color, is hard and tough, cuts easily, and 
takes a good polish, on whicb account 
it Is largely nsed for making into combs, 
brooches, bracelets, and many ot^pr or- 
naments. As it is especially distin- 
foiahed by the large quantity of elec- 
tricity which it evolves when robbed, it 
is macb used in the construction of 
electric machines. See Vulcunisalion, 
Vulcanization < vul-kan-i^a'ahnn ), 
a metbod of treat- 
ing caoutcbooc or India-robber witb sul- 
phur to effect certain changes in Its 
properties, and yield a soft (vulcanised 
tadia-rubber) or a hard (uulMRite) 
product Other Ingredients, as lltbarae, 
white-lead, whiting, etc, are added te the 
falphor to give color, softness, etc. fThe 
sabatanee tbns formed possesses tbe fol- 
lowing properties: it renulns dastic at 
all temperatures. It cannot be dissolved 
by tbe ordinary aolveota, nsMier is tl 
dt^ tv heat wWOm • ctuMuM» 



range of temperature; finally, it acquires 
exlraordtnnr]; powers of resisting com- 
prea^ioQ, with a great increase of 
strength and elasticity. See ValcanUe 
nnd India-rulbcr. 

Vulgar Practions. ^^' Fractiont. 

Vnltrnf A (viil'gut), thi^ Latin :rans- 

has, in tbe Roman Catholic Church, of- 
ficial anthority, and which tbe Council 
of Trent, in their fourth sesiiion. on May 
27, 1M8, declared 'shall be held as au- 
thentic in all public lectures, diflpuia- 
tions, sermons, and expoitilians; and that 
no one shall presume to reject it, under 
any pretense whatsoever,' Even in the 
early period of the church a Latin trans- 
lation of th& Old TeBtament eiisted, 
called Itala, made after the ScptuaginL 
St Jerome fquod that this tranalatioa 
was not always accurate, ond between 
385-106 A.D. made a new Latin trans- 
lation from the Hebrew, which, however, 
was only partially adopted by the church. 
In the sequel the tranalationr were com- 
bined, and formed tbe Vulgate (cerai'o 
vulgita, common or usual version). This 
grew up between the eighth and sit- 
teentb centuries. The version now in 
use is the edition published by Clement 
VIII in 1592 (improved edition 159S). 
Vultnre ('■ul'tQr), the common name 
' '"'''"'' for the raptorial birds be- 
longing to tbe family Valturidee, cbar- 
acterited by having the head and part' of 
the Deck destitute of feathers, and % 



rather elongated iKali, of which the upper 
mandible is curvnl at the end. ^he 
Strength of their lalons does not corre- 
spond witb their size, and they maka 
more use of their beak than of thrir 
claws and »n unabl* to carry oS tbeic 



atj, lite th« MglM mud tewki. Id tef Ahim maA Pttila wad !■ tatoratly mm 

ntl tlio SN of a cowudlr Baton, llTiac in tbe aonth of Snnpa. It Is abont 3 

likfly on daad eanaNM and offal. Tbeir feet kMiff, bai ptdatM wia^ and ti 

rlan an nry Mnng and glTe tbem n- nrcn-llk* In foni. Onatnt ansng tbt 

nanablo powen of swUt and 1mi| m*- Tultnna an tin UmmHgdor, 4 fMt in 

ainod fllAL Unlik* other bird* ol prey knitb, tba Una rnlton j Bt ntr h tm 

h» female ta miaUcr Iban the nule. pkiu pcpa) of Sonth Anerict. and the 

Thtit MoftnpUeal diatribntion la con- giant candor ia*roork»mpkm» et» i ar or 

Ined cueOr to waim coontiiea, wbere vnrpkMt) of tbe Andea, tbt laneit oC tiM 

bey act ai ocaTenfcn to purify the family, and tbe moet powerful flya 

artb from the jtntrid care«*M« with amonK bird*. Tbe torkey-busaid <0a- 

rbleb It would otbcrwlie be cnciimbered. thartct mur»), abont 2j feet kmc la cstt- 

rbe griffon Tultnn iVtOimr /«i«M> Id- mon In the eaatem United State* and l> 

.^.^ .L_ . — ^ parta of tbe protected In eon' — '■'- '- ' 

I abo tbe dneie- Icei aa a dee 

', ciMTJM). The CoiHlor. £f wtis 



■ parts of tbe protected In sovthem dtlea for ita aerT- 

a abo tbe dneie- Icei ae a ' '" "~ 

I', ciMTJM). The CoiHlor. £a] 

enncr meaaarea neariy 4 feet friam tip Limmergeter, and Tarfeey^anerd. 

t beak to end of UIl. Tbe bearded jah VintVa (vyifU), a dtj of BoMla. 

are. W Ummergeier (OypaAot h*r- ■J*"'^" cepital of a gorenuMU «C 



iiopc, ea doea also tbe dneie- kei ae a deetioyer of carrion. Be* 

n Tnitun iV, einerAM). The Coiwlor. Bentian VtUun, Kktg Vnllan^ 

- - ueariy 4 feet from tip Limmergeter, and TarkefintMrd. 



Egyptian Tnltnn (»•»• Rl«r, 880 mllee i«. r. of Nljnl-Norfond. 

4roM MroimHrM) !■ often called It U largely engaged In tbe com tndt 

Fbanota'e Cnlehen ' bom lis frequent and tbe nunufactan of wax and tallow 

ceorrence In andent bleroglyi^ki. wben caodlee. Pop. ■ aboot aCMKKt.— Tbe gov 

t la oaad aa *n enUcai ^paternal lore; enunent baa an area nt IU,n»Mnan 

[kin Urt k TCI7 cmmam^ Marttaa mOta, and » pay. «( «nr S,000jm 
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United States. ?y *. j?^*^^ '«~^"- 

tion of Congress ap- 
proved July 2, 1921, the state of war 
which had existed between the United 
States and Germany since April 6, 1917, 
was declared at an end. Following this, 
a treaty to restore friendly relations be- 
tween the two nations was signed at 
Berlin on August 25, 1921, and ratified 
by the two countries, ratifications being 
exchanged at Berlin on November 11, 
1921, exactly two years after the ar* 
mistice. (See Treaty with Oermany.) 
On November 14th President Harding 
iHsued a proclamation fixing the date of 
the end of the war as July 2, 1921. Sim- 
ilar treaties with Austria and Hungary 
were concluded. In 1921 the long-de- 
layed treaty with Colombia was ratified 
(see Colombia). On Armistice Day, No- 
vember 11, 1921, the body of an Un- 
known Soldier brought from France, was 
buried at Arlington Cemetery. On the 
following day began the great Conference 
on the Limitation of Armaments (see 
Armament » Limitation)^ which lasted 
till February, 1922 — twelve weeks. Repre- 
sentatives of Belgium, the British Em- 
pire, China, France, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Portugal and the United States 
took part in the discussions. Six treaties 
were brought to final completion and 
presented to the Senate by President 
Harding on February 10th: (1) the 
Naval Limitation treaty, by which the 
United States, Great Britain, Japan, 
France and Italy agreed to scrap or con- 
vert 68 capital ships, and so limit future 
construction that, after a ten-year build- 
ing holiday, their first line of naval 
strength will remain at 525.000 tons, 
525,000 tons, 315,000 tons, 175,000 tons, 
and 175.000 tons, respectively; (2) the 
Submarine treaty, by which the same 
five powers agreed as among themselves 
not to" use submarines as commerce de- 
stroyers; also they agreed to outlaw the 
use of poison gas; (3) the Pacific treaty, 
by which the United States, Great Brit- 
am, Japan and France agreed to respect 
one another's rights in relation to their 
insular possessions in the Pacific and to 
meet in consultation whenever these 
rights are threatened; this automatically 
ended the Anglo-Japanese alliance; (4) 
the Far Eastern treaty, which bound 
all the nations represented at the Con- 
ference to respect China's integrity; (5) 
a treaty revising the Chinese tariff; (6) 
the Shantung treaty, between Japan and 
China, by which Shantung is to be re- 
stored to Chinese control. 

TTniversities. ^^^ ^^"^^*•• 

O 1922. The J. C. W. Co. 



Valparaiso University, fu^'j^^n 

for higher learning at Valparaiso, In- 
diana, founded in 1873 by Henry Baker 
Brown, who was president until his 
death, September 16, 1917. It was orig- 
inally founded as the Northern Indiana 
Normal School, the object being to * es- 
tablish a school in which work not wealth 
would be the standard, and every person 
would have an opportunity to obtain a 
thorough and practical education at the 
least possible expense. ' Even in its 
earlier period the institution outgrew the 
limits of a normal school. Departments 
of music and fine arts existed from the 
first. Commercial, collegiate, civil en- 
gineering, and law departments were soon 
added. In 1892 the School of Pharmacy 
was established. In 1900 the name of 
the institution was changed to Valparaiso 
College, and after the addition of other 
departments it was incorporated in 1907 
as Valparaiso University. In 1920 the 
university with all its property was 
turned over to a self-perpetuating board 
of trustees in trust for the people. The 
university comprises the College of Arts 
and Sciences, Schools of Music, Law, 
Engineering, Commerce, Pharmacy, and 
the Pre-Medical School. It maintains two 
preparatory schools for mature students, 
the University High School, and the Uni- 
versity Elementary School. The Hahne- 
mann College of Medicine of Chicago and 
the Hahnemann Hospital Training School 
for Nurses are affiliated with the univer- 
sity. It has about 4000 students. 

Vitamines. ^^''^ ^''^ ^^'"^ «"^ 

*•«•*******'•»• stances, or groups of 
substances, not yet chemically identified, 
which are necessary to normal growth 
and maintenance. A diet may be ade- 
quate in amount of kind of fuel, protein, 
ash constituents and water, and still fail 
to promote normal growth or maintain 
an animal in health if one or all of these 
three substances is lacking. They are 
varioudy known as vitamines (Casimir 
Funk), accessory food substances (Hop- 
kins), and food hormones (Graham 
Lusk). One of them is soluble in fat 
(styled Fat Soluble A), and is found 
naturally in such substances as butter, 
cod liver oil, fat of egg yolk and of 
glandular organs such as the kidney, but 
IS not found in lard or in olive oil or 
any other fat or oil of vegetable origin. 
It is, however, found in the leaves of 
plants. The absence of this vitamine in 
the diets of growing animals results in 
retarded growth which is resumed when 
a food containing the growth-promoting 
fat is added. Full grown animals do not 
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ack ot the fat-soluble Titamine ordinary cooking of T«getablei has rari' 
.; as do growing animals, but nble reiults. uauallf resulting in some 
T they give evidence of impaired loss, and sometimes in complete 



wbich disappears on Cabbage, potatoes and tomatoes stand 

n of this essential food factor, heating very vM. The heating of milk 
sources of fat-soluble vitamins injures the a nli scorbutic property, and 
• milk, butler, egg yolk, and the an exclusive diet of pastenrised or boiled 
etables. The second vitamine ia milk may result in the development of 
1 water (styled IV'afer Soluble subacute infantile scurvy unless raw 
insoluble in fat. Lack of it milk is substituted or freab fnitt or vege- 
disease known as beriberi, a table juice is added. Orange juice is moat 
n of paralysis prevalent among commonly used, but potato water as a 
g peoiiles. Tbe disease can be diluent for milk instead of barley water 
I or cured by using unpolished ia now recommended (Moss and Fish), 
ad of polished or white rice, or and recent work is reported (Hess and 
g to the diet beans, peas, pea- I'nger) in which canned tomato juice 
rbole grains. Tbe waler-solubla was successfully used as a substitute for 
la more widely distributed in orange juice, even with very young chil- 
toods than the fat-soluble and dren. The animal body cannot manufae- 
ouch leas danger of a deficiency ture vitaminea; it ran only gather them 
respect than of tbe fat-wlublfl from its food. If the diet is deSeient in 
Foods rich in this substance any one of these necessary subslances 
egg yolk, legumes, tbe bran and satisfactory nutrition is impossible. A 
whole grains and green rege- perfect food must contain all tbe nu- 
The third vitamine (Water tritive elements of tbe body: proteins^ 
7) gives to certain foods tbeir carbobydrntes. fats, mineral matter, 
utic quality. The ot^urrence of water and vitamines; it must contain 
is been found to be coincident these in their proper proportions : it must 
liet consistinx larEely of dried contain in a moderate compass the total 
•d foods: it is cured by the use required daily; the nutritive element 
foods, such as oranges, lemons, must be capable of easy absorption, and 
tatoes. cabbage and tomatoes in yet leave e certain bulk ot unabsorbed 
r, and fresh fruits and vege- matter to act as intestinal ballast. Con- 
general. Cooked and canned suit E. V. McColIum's The Netoer fnowJ- 
not appear to have lost much rdge of NulHlion, Harrow's Vitamitiri: 
antiscorbutic property, but tbe Eisenlial Food FactorM, 

The J. C. W, Co. 



ding Birds Vagtail 

Hnir Ttirria ^^ OraHatortt. and liberal patroo of Waner, and the 

tiug uiius. tbeatei- at Baireuth. wptcrally built for 

li (wl'dl), a watcrcoarse: chiefly Wa^n^ri was chiefly aupported from tbe 

one that is dry part of [he time, king'i purse. Here bis famous tetralogy 

'ftp (wfl'fer), a tbln circular cake Der Rtng del Sibelaiigen. consistinc of 

of uuleaveiied bread, (enei^ Dot Rheingold, Die Walkire, Siegfried 

■tamped with tbe Christian mono- and Oolterdammerung, was Erst per- 

the cross, or other sacred symbol, formed In 1ST6 before an unusually bril- 

In tbe Roman Catholic Cburcb in liant and appreciative Budience. About 

idmiulstration of the Encharist.— a year before his death he produced his 

a smalt disc of dried paste usually laat creation, Partifat. In ISTO he had 

of Boar and water, gum and color- married, as second wife, Coajma von 

latter, used for sealing letters, etc BUlow, a daughter of tbe Abb« Lint 

'fir ("'B'jer), e bet or something Wagner labored to reform dramatt: 
> staked on the event of a Con- 
or aome unsettled queatlon. Tbe 

whose opinion proves to be correct 
ee what has b»en staked by both. 



agree- 

, whether by parole or In writiDi, 
ding on wagers, are null and vola, 
Qoney due thereon cannot be recov- 
In nny court of law. A wager Is 
ore merely a debt of honor. 
pu (wB'Jei), generally Bpeaklng, 
' the payment given for per- 

■ervices ; but the term ts now dsU' 
estricted to the money paid at abort 
als for mechanical or muscular 

other than that performed by tho 
educated classes, to which the word 
' bears reference. In some Btatea 

can be legally attached for debt. Wllhalm Biebard Wsgner. 

mgr CsABLEB, a French writer, 

■ ' bom in Alsace In 1SG2. music according to tbe Ideas of GIvA 
recame an evangelist, Inculcating and Weber, and gave hie creatlonf a 
i Cbristianity divested of dogma- national character by selecting his sub- 

and attracted great attention by Jects from old German heroic legends. 
limpU Life, in which this principle His theory (not In Itself specially origl- 

maintained. Other works were ual) was that in a perfect musical drama 
1, Oowage, etc. He lectured In the the three arts, poetry, music, and dra- 
J States lQl9ft4. Died May 12, 1018. matic representation, should be welded 
•HAW (v&A'n^r), WlLBEUf RICH- together into one wetl-balanced whole. 
i"»** .nn nni. of the most cele- This theory he demonstrated ■"'"■ """■ 



I of modem composers, bom at summate ability and unsurpassed asg- 
ig in 181S; died at Venice, Feb 18, nificence. His particular views on masic 

He received his education at are embodied In a well-known work en- 

ig and Dresden. From 1S34 he titled Oper und Draffla. 

various musical engagements at VJatrram (v&'gram). a vltlage ol 

Bburg, Riga and KOnfesberg. In "»S»»"i Lower Austria, on tbe left 

II he went to Paris and London, bank of the Rossbach, 12 mtles k. e. ol 
omposed his operas of Riemi and Vienna, famous for the great battle ip 
IlrtfiK Dutchman. The brilliant sue- 1809 between the French under Napoleoc 
of these operas secured him the and the Austrians under the Arcnduke 
ctorsbip at the Royal Opera of Charles, each about 160.000 strong. The 
en m 1843. He Joined the Insur- battle was well contested, but the result 
nary movement of 1S48-49, and gave Napoleon a decisive victory, which 
compelled to eiile himself. Until was followed up by an arniiatice and the 
■turn to Germany in 1864 be spent treaty of SchOnbrunn (October 14), 

of his time In Hwltierland, Itaiy, WfuHnil (wag'tftl), a name of birds 

and London. Hla Tannhiuier "•*6'''"^ included in the family of 

Lohengrin appeared in_1845 and the warblers, and so termed from their 

rMpecttvely. Tbe late King of Ba- habit of Jerking their long tAils wlico 

Louia II, became an enthusiastic running or ptrcliitig. TOV inhaait 



Wall 



meadow lands and past urea, freq 
water poola and streams, are agile 
Dera, and have a rapid flight Their 
coaaiats of inacctH. Tbeir netts, bull 
I he ground, contain from four to 
«ggs. Tbese birds belong to both 
■□d New Worlds, and migrate so 
ward a in winter. Representative Ti 
ties, distributed principallj over 
European contiDenC and the East, 
the white wagtail iUotacilla atb«) ; 
gray wagtail ( H. campc»tri» or i 
rula) ; and the yellow or Raj'B WB| 
(M. Mutphurea or Budi/te* iioyi). 
TgnT] Bee famJo. 

WnliahAAB (wt-ha'bSs), Waha 

medan aect, founded in Arabia al 
1760 by Abd-el-WahAb, an ori< 
scholar of bigb attaiamenta. He dec 
It his mission to restore Islamisn 
strict barmony with the teachlnes of 
Koran and the Sunna. Thousi 
flocked to the Waha bee atendard, 
enabled the reformer to secure (he w 
of hie native province Nejd, and to c 
bis victorious arms Into Yemen. IT 
hla anocessors the greater part of Ar 
fell under the Wahabee power. U 
and Ilejaz were cnplnred In 1803, 
the loss of the aacred city roused 
Turks to action. Several expedit 
were sent from Bgfpt, end in : 
Ibrahim Pasha was at last auccei 
In dispersing the Wababee forces, in 
taring their capital, Derayeh, and I 
leaders, who were executed at ' 
atantinople. The Wahabees, bowi 
gradually regained (heir loSneuce, « 
cially in their native homes of t 
where tbey form at present an fndep 
rat state of Arabia. The latest statt; 
of Islamism eatimate their number at 

Waikato (.ws-ka'.w), oneof Uwi 

land. In the North Island ; length, a 
200 miles. It troversea a districi 
great fertility. 

Wainscot (.wim'akot), aie ni 



I commoaly 

-„ , lir=-- '- " 

bet ban and Stnart times. 

Wainwright <-:r''3y,'„,^£S 

Washington in 1849, was graduated 1 
the Naval Academy in 1868. became 
tenant commander, and was eieci 
officer in the Uaine when the ship 
blown up fn Havana harbor la 1 
He commanded the Gloucester in 
tULvaJ fi|bt at Santiago and sunk 



alcheren Wales 

Ucheren ji7"^':,'*°h ■", ''""I «lt^ the WaldenM* have been dWiif 

.„A .. ,1, }t f,t' £T 55* ?J riiSwi by Uieir pure monte and their 

and, at the moutb of the Scheldt. It InduBtrv 

IcTel, below high-wBter mark, Tcry _. ,, /„.v.i_ji\ i. 

ile, populou.. and prosperou,. It WaldCrSeC *,7'),??-*'i ^hL"^ 

aina the thriving towns orFlushing, ,„„, h„„ - S^SJ^jJ^"^! "inST^S" 

It 40MM} •erred m the Auatrian and French wan 

ilnnf^ (wol'kotl OnABTJui FWio. *' ^^'^ ""<' l^^**' became Moltke'e ehlel 

'*<'**'* £lT^ 'ieologist^ro^ blatant in 1881. and chief of atafF of the 

atudied geology, became assistant on »f^At.,„i£!.J**9 .""^ "R?^"?''* '=°'?- 
New York and afterwnrda on the >?«?"le"n-cbief of the albed force* in 
ted States Geological Survey, and V^"- 

^a£K'iK. p:u'jr, ya« aj- p?«^'ajj *; 

es. etc. fop. (lOAIJ o4J,J. ,e<.ted by beautiful valleya. traTetsed by 

IdenSeS (."■Bl-densez), a Chri»- numerotis atraamB,lncludmB among others 

. ^ 'JS" "^^ whif!) owes its the large river Severn. It ia rich in 
a to Peter Waldus (Wnlilo), a rich minerals, particularly coal, iron, copper, 
M of Lyons. About 1170 W'uldo by lead, and tine, and to these Walea owes 
preachiDg collected numerous fol- it» chief wealth. The coal trade U most 
rs, who were often confounded with eitenaive, and Cardiff (which see) Is ona 
Albigenses and olliers, whose fate *>' ^« largest coal porta in the world 

■bared. Their chief strongliolds Iron, ateel, and copper works are also 
, BDd still are, in the niounlnin tract P** " '^^se scale. Besides the mineral 
le Cotttan Alps, southwest of Turin industries, there are considerable woolen 
e, since 1818. they (about 111.000) manufactures, especially of flannel, cobtm 
' the same religious nghis, and now S ■ .""*' l"t>siefT. (See England and 
the same political rights, us Ihe ""'"'"■I The inhabitants are almoet 
in Catholics of Italy. The design Purply Celtic in race, being the descend- 
e founder was to reform the clergy ■"" "' ""' early Britons, who were able 
;o preach the word of God freely (o *** 'oa'i"ain themselvea here when the 
one In his native langUBge; but his Jf*' "' ."*. country was overrun by th« 
rers went far beyond the original ''"'rma'iic invaders. Most of the upper 

They made Ihe Bible alone (lie rule V?.*™ M?.°f i", '^^,9,'"'«'*' »' EogWd 
leir faith, renounced entirely ii.e .''^'.'"'^"'''■fH '" l^"'- l"" *•>«'»"« ">»■ 
ines, usages, and traditions of the '""7 "^ roteatant Nonconformists, the 
ng church, and formed a separate „*^L"r",*""',v '^"i*.™'?* ^^'< Conp^ 
MIS societv. They were, therefore. K'jThJ R.' h^,^ Calvinistic MethodSt^ 
imunlcated as heretics, and for cen- d ■ Baphsts. 

suffered occasional peraeciition wfii"""" '" ,*\ ^""E?" Occupation 
ate congregations found their wav T^K'fL "t""."? *" S"^^ been chiefly in- 
rious i^rts of Europe, and sZe J',?'"^^., ''' *''^f ^"''«'> ^"^»- C"U«> 
fle became attached or amar^mni^d n,,- .-''"^E^'i P*'"*"'.-^ ""? Ordovieea. 
»ther reformed Reels. The spirilnal 5^'™'i,*^%l"'*' f?"^ "' ""f ^""'f'' 

of^.h. n.«''™''\-''.!"'",'^- P'^t' **™ gradually driven to the west. F«n 

./ ^^ 3.' "?"^'' ™s'nt»"ia ">» this period till the final conquest of the 

3;ff.™™ discipline, and adjiixts country by Edward I there was little bat 

ilfferences. From the time of their « nccewfon of pet^ wars betwee^ tto 
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riral chiefs or kings into which both 
countries during a great part of the 
SaxoB period were divided, or the more 
systematic efforts of the larger monarchy 
to absorb the smaller. Among the great- 
est of the Welsh heroes of the early 
period was Cadwallon. After being de- 
feated by Edwin of Deira, or North- 
umbria, and compelled to flee to Ireland, 
he returned and defeated the Saxons in 
numerous battles, but was at last de- 
feated and slain by Oswald of North- 
umbria in 635. The last of the Welsh 
princes, Llewellyn, who revolted against 
Edward i. was defeated and slain by the 
Earl of Mortimer in 1284, and since that 
time the principality has been incorpor- 
ated with England. There were, however, 
for a number of years, occasional insur- 
rections, some with French assistance. In 
1400 Owen Glendower, incensed by an 
encroachment by Lord Grey de Ruthyn, 
rose in arms and held his own for a 
considerable period, Uenry IV taking the 
field against him in vain. In 1401 yery 
severe rescriptive laws against the Welsh 
were passed and Sir Henry Percy (Hot- 
spur), Justiciary of Chester, wag put 
in command, but Owen held his own^ 
Henry IV, who invaded the country In 
1402, being driven back by extraordinary 
storms. Owen was recognized as Prince 
of Wales in 1402, and allied himself with 
Hotspur and others for a partition of the 
kingdom, but King Henry intercepted 
Hotspur in his march, defeating him near 
Shrewsbury. Owen continued to hold out 
until his death in 1415. Wales was in- 
corporated with England, with English 
laws and liberties, in 1536; the lords 
marchers' surviving jurisdiction was abol- 
ished in 1689; and the Welsh judiciary 
was incorporated in the judicial system of 
England in 1831. 

The native name of the Welsh lan- 
guage is Cymraeg, the speech of the 
*Jymri (which see). Tlie names Wales 
and Welsh are of Anglo-Saxon origin, 
from weaUu, strangers, foreigners (plural 
of wealh). The Welsh language is, with 
the other Celtic languages, included in 
the Indo-European group. The alphabet 
contains thirteen simple and seven double 
consonants, and seven vowels, with nu- 
merous diphthongs and triphthongs. It 
is still spoken exclusively by about a 
quarter of a million of the inhabitants of 
the principality. The necessities of 
commerce are, however, gradually doing 
for the Welsh language what they have 
done for the Irish and Gaelic, and Eng- 
lish is becoming more and more the lan- 
guage of everyday life in Wales, llie 
earliest remains of Welsh literature are 
supposed to belong to the ninth century. 



There are a number of poetic pieces at- 
tributed to Taliessin, Aneurin, Meriin, 
and Llywarch lien, bards supposed to 
have lived in the fifth century ; but great 
and reasonable doubts have been thrown 
on the authenticity of these early pro- 
ductions, which, in their present form at 
least, are not believed to be earlier than 
the eleventh century. Subsequent to 
this time there were numerous poems 
written, many in praise of warriors, 
others dealing with love, or descriptive 
of nature. 

Dafydd ap Gwilym (12d3-1356) has 
frequently been called the Ovid of Wales. 
A welcome guest at everv mansion in 
Wales, he traveled much throughout the 
land. As a poet of nature, few, if any, 
English writers equal him and none ap- 
proached him before Wordsworth. He is 
familiar with every bird and flower, and 
his descriptions of natural objects are 
not the conventional ones of Chaucer, but 
indicate a profound and loving familiarity 
with nature's innate secrets. To the 
earlier poets of Wales we must ascribe 
the origin of the favorite romances of 
Arthur and his knights, which had long 
been floating as folklore, but were first 
put by them into literary shape. Geoffrey 
of Monmouth made these legends known 
to British writers, and within twenty 
years afterwards the legendary heroes of 
early Britain were household names 
throughout Europe. Among the Welsh 
bards of later date may be named Huw 
Morris (1622-1709) and Goronwy Owen 
(1772-80), the latter the author of Cy- 
tcydd V Fam (*Day of Judgment'), 
which is regarded as the finest poem in 
the Welsh language. There are extant 
a number of prose tales or romances, the 
chief of which are contained in a collec- 
tion known as the Mabtnogion, which 
dates back to the era of the Arthur ro- 
mances. All their literature existed in 
manuscript until 1546, when appeared the 
first Welsh book ever printeo. Modern 
works in Welsh are largely confined to 
theology, history and biography, though 
there were many song writers in the nine- 
teenth cen^ry, with some writers of 
literary essays and novels. Much has 
been done in the recent period in reSdit- 
ing the old Welsh literature. The My- 
vyrian Archaiology, containing poems, his- 
torical and other medieval works, was 
published early in the nineteenth century, 
th« M<Mnogion. with translations in 
1838, and Uie Four Ancient Books ' of 
Wales, containing the Book of Aneurin, 
the Book of Tialiesin, the Black Book of 
Carmarthexi. and the Red Book of Her- 
gest, in 1868, and other Welsh texts at 
diiCerent dates. 



it Walker 

t« Pbiucb or, the title applied bnrgh, Scotland, In 1845, dancliter of 
»( to tbe elJeat aoa at tbe Un(- John Colquhoun, author of The Moor and 
nreiga aince tbe period of the con- the Loch. She wrote The Babt^t ^''Sr 
it Wal*t by Edward 1. After the mother, A 8HBneoked Oeneration, The 

tbe Uat native Welib priacea, Ue- Matchmaker, The Intruder, and other 
and David, in 1284, Bdwud U books. Died in IBIG. 
to baye preaented the Welah with 'W'tt1fl«r>Ti TIht (wal'fiah), a Britiih 
ce in hie infsnt Bon Edward, born rl lUiaijU Jta.y aettlement and har. 
rnarvon Cutle, but he waa not bor of refuge in Southweet Africa, on 
created Prince of Walea antil 1301. the coast of Damaraland ; area, with 
d III made hie eon, the Biack Penniin laiand, about 4S0 eg. milei; pop. 
, Priuce of Walei in 1343, and 1000. It was acquired by Great Britatn 
hat time till the preaeut tbe title In 1ST8, annexed to Cape Colony in 1884, 
ep continuouaiy borne by the eld- and le governed by a resident nuciatrata 
1 of the British naonardi. Until from that colony. 
■ " the con--' " " '-" 

__ .__ ned by t . _ 

ement of providioK a Welah wet- Doric octoetyle peripteral temple, on the 

tor the infant Prince of Walea. Danube, near Ratisbon; built between 
tie has usually been bestowed by lSi(0-42, aa a national pantheon, con- 

and inreititure, though in ■ few aecrated to celebrated Oermana of all 
»• * simple declaration baa sufficed walks of life. The idea of tbe erectloB 
le tbe heir to the throne Prince of is derived from the Walballa or Valbnlla, 
13ie eldeat aon of the sovereign tbe andent paradise of Odin and tbe 
a the title of Duke of Cornwall, Scandinavi&u deiUee. (See ValhaUa.) 
title waa first bestowed in 1337, on TITallr*!- (wa'ker). Fujictb Aiuba, 
d. the Black Prince. Edward III " »**^* political economist, was bora 
:he title, before bis accession to at Boston, Maaaacbuselts, July 2, 1840, 
rone, of Earl of Chester, and this son of Aiuba Walebb (1778-1875), 
IS since accompanied that of Prince author of Sature aiwl Viei of Monti/ <i^ 
lee. When a Prince of Wales dies Sa>en«e of Wealth. He wae graduated 

bis father, hia sou, or his next from Amherst College in 1860, became 
•r brother, la given tbe tiUe, be- chief of the U. S. Bureau of SUtistica in 
rir apparent, though this was not 1839, euperintendent ot tbe censua in ISTO 
n the case of Charles I until four and 1880, commissioner of Inlian aflaira 
after the death of Prince Henry, in 1871, professor of political economy at 
rince of Walea also bears the Scotch Tale in 18T3, and president of tbe Maaaa- 
>f Great Steward of Scotland. Duke cbusetta Institate of Technology in 1881. 
tbeay, Esrl of Garrick, Baron of His works include The I*tlia» Quettton; 
;w and Lord of tbe leles, and tbe Wage$ and the Wage Olati- Mottep, 
title of Earl of Dublin wae created Trade and Induitry; FoKUcal Eeonotim; 
m in 1849. The Prince of Walea Land and iti Rent, etc. He died Jas- 
. separate household and obtains uary S, 1S97. 

rger part of tbe revenuea of tbe TirallrA'p Fbedekice, an Engllah paint- 
of Cornwall, amonnting approii- Wl"Jtcr, ^^ ^^ London in 1840; 
' to |6OO,00a with an annuity of died in 187S. At an early age faa 
flOCOOO. The badge of tbe Pnnce began drawing, and after spendltis 
plume of three feathers, with the about eighteen montbs In an archt 

'IchDien' CI serve.'). Edward teclfa office became a student at the 
rhen Prince of Wales, visited Can- Royal Academy (185S), and commenced 
md the United States in 1860 as desirning for wood engravers. The Illna* 

Renfrew.' His grandeon, Edward (rations he sapplled from 1860.64 to the 
:, Prince ot Waies, who had been in ComhiCl Maganne and Once a Week are 

service in tbe European war, 1914- fuU of tife, and raok bigb as ipecimena 
sited Canada and the United States of this kind of draughtsmanship. Some 
of these drawiugs be reproduced in v ' 
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omer, bom about 1734; died In number of exquisite oicIureB. In 18^ he 



He observed the transit of Venus exhibited bis first oil painting, The Lott 
dson Bay in 1768, and accompanied Path, at the Royal Academy, and wae 
in Cook in hie second and third made an associate R.A. in 1671. Hia 
>■. Cbosen a Fellow of the Loyal best works in oil are The Bathers and 
y ia 1776 ; and published Oeneral By the Plouah. Originality, poetic feel- 
i-oliotu Made at Hudion Bay. ing, graceful drawing and remarkable 
tetrA (wBl'furdl, Ldct Bkthia, purity and range nf color characterise hia 
*"*"* noveliatt b. " *""- 
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Wallace 



UTolVtf^r GsoBQS, was born of Enf- 
wiu&cri li^jj parents, in county Ty- 

rone, Ireland, in the early part of the 
seyenteenth century, and was killed at 
the battle of the Boyne in 1690. He 
studied theology at Glasgow University, 
and after taking orders obtained the liv- 
ing of the parish of Donoaghmore. He 
was rescued from obscurity by the arrival 
of James II in Ulster (1689), which 
caused Walker to seek refuge in London- 
derry; and in the memorable siege of 
that city he took the most prooiinent 
part both in word and deed. (See Lon^ 
danderry,) After the siege Walker went 
to London, was presented with the bish- 
opric of Derry and £0000 and parliament 
▼oted him its thanks. Instead of taking 
quiet possession of his bishopric he ac- 
companied William III in his Irish cam- 
paign, and fell a victim to his courage. 
UTaIV*!* John, an English lexicograph- 
W»lACr,^p bom in Middlesex in 

1732; died in 1807. He published A 

Rhyminff Dictionary and Vriiical Die- 

fionary and Expositor of the Engliih 

Language, which became yery popular. 

IXTollr^r Robert J., statesman, was 
Wlll&cr, ^j^pj, ^j. Northumberland, 

Pennsylvania, in 1801 ; died in 1869. He 
removed to Natches in 1826, practiced 
law there, and was elected United States 
Senator by the Democratic party in 1835. 
He strongly supported the annexation of 
Texas to the United States, was ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Treasury by 
President Polk in 1845, and made a 
report in favor of free trade which at- 
tracted much attention. He was ap- 
pointed Governor of Kansas in 1857, 
but dissatisfaction with the policy of the 
government caused him to resign his gov- 
ernorship in 1858. 

TITflllr^r William, filibuster, was 
wiUACi, born at Nashville, Tennes- 
see, in 1824, and emigrated to California 
about 1850. In 1855 he led a party of 
adventurers to Nicaragua, took the side 
of one of the factions engaged in civil 
war. captured Granada, assumed the title 
of President of Nicaragua, and reestab- 
lished slavery, which had been abolished. 
He was driven from power in 1857 and 
retired to New Orleans. In 1860 he led 
an expedition against Honduras and was 
captured and shot at Truxillo in Septem- 
ber, 1860. 

Walking Delegate, ^^,%„°*^; 

official of a trade union, whose duty is 
to visit places where members of the 
union are employed and ascertain if they 
are keeping the laws of the craft. When 
an unexpected strike has been ordered 
by the union directors it is his duty 



to notify the workmen to stop work at 
the place or places indicated. 

Walking-Leaves and Walking- 
sticks ^^^ Leaf-intecti, Phaatni'iiB, 

Mimicry, 
WalkyriaS. ^ee ValkyrUu. 

IXTallabv (wolVbi), a name common 
J^ to several rather small-sized 
kangaroos of the genus UalmatQrua, 
Wallace (wol'las) Alfred Russeu, 
^^ naturalist, was born at Usk* 

Monmouthshire, England, Jan. 8, 182?, 
and was educated at Hertford Grammar- 
school. He spent many years in travel 
ing, especially in South America and 
the Asiatic Islands, and the valuabU 
material collected in these scientific ex 
plorations he embodied in TraveU on ih^ 
Amazon and Rio Negro, The Malof 
Archi^elagOf Tropical Nature, The Qeo 
graphical Distribution of Animals, etv 
His observation of animal life early le^l 
him on to the track of natural selection, 
and before Darwin gave his famous work 
to the world he had published his Specu 
lationa on the Origin of Species, His 
share in establishing the theory was 
aclmowledged by Darwin. But while 
Darwin, in his later editions of the 
Origin of Species, somewhat modified his 
original conclusions, Wallace, in his 
recent work, Darwinism, an Exposition 
of the Theory of Natural Selection 
(1889), strongly insists upon the com* 

f>Iete controlling power of these primary 
aws and conditions. Wallace, however, 
diflfers from Darwin on the subject of the 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual nature 
of man. He contends that the higher 
faculties have been developed not under 
the law of natural selection, but under a 
higher law, which has come in imper- 
ceptibly; and that the Darwinian theory 
supports this view. Among his later 
works are Miracles and Modern Spiritu- 
alism (in which he declares a full be- 
lief). Island TAfe, Land Nationalization, 
etc. He died November 7. 1913. 
TlTollanA Lewis, soldier and author, 
Wtuiauc, bom at Brookville, Indi- 
ana, April 10, 1827. He served with 
distinction in the Mexican and Civil 
wars; was appointed Governor of New 
Mexico, 1880; and Minister to Turkey, 
1881-85. He practiced law and wrote 
Tery extensively. Among his works are 
The Fair Ood: Ben Bur, A Tale of the 
Christ, etc. The latter has had a greater 
circulation than any work since Uncle 
Tom's Cabin. He died February 15, 
1905. — His wife, Susan E. Wallace, 
wrote The Storied, Sea, Along the Bos- 
porus, and other works. 



WaUeutein 



)11af>a Sib WlLLI&U, the hero of belgbt ot 220 feet. It serves the pnp- 
*^*"'^> Scottlsb Independence, is poee ot a Scottish Walballa, ana buata 
! to have been the router son of Sir ot eminent Scotchmen are from time to 

oolm Wallace of Elderstie aad time added. 

hlnbothie, b; Margaret, daughter of WallaQ* WILLIAM ViKCEKT, miui- 

Keyoold Crawford, aherilT of Ayr. tmniiCj ^^^ composer, waa bom of 

was probably bom about 1270. For Scotch parents, at Wnterford, BngUnd. 

most detfliled particulars we possess In 1S14; died Id Fraooe in 1865. His 

lit this fnmoua Scotlinh character we father, a bandioaster In the army, taught 

almost entirely dependent on Blind him to play on the usual military instru- 

■ry (nee Harrj/ the ilinitrei) ; but ments, and procured him teachers of the 

narratives cannot bear the scrutiny violin, pianoforte, and guitar. He spent 

the critical historian. Contemporary some years in Australia, and made an 

ttlsb rM^onls do not eiisl, while the eitensire concert tour in the Australian 

[lieh chroniclers of the period were colonies. In India, and in America. In 

imperfectly informed and prejudiced. 1845 he went to London, and devoted 

llace la descril>ed as a man of hercu- himself to composition. His first opera, 

. proportions and strength, and it is Maritana, was produced at Drury L&ne, 

nin that he possessed in a high de- In 1S4S, and secured him at once a repa- 

' the qualifications of a commander, tation. fiurline and the Amber Witch 

is represented aa having been for are bis other chief operatic compositions, 

e years engaged in a partisan war For the pianoforte he wrote nnmerous 

nst the English before what ia repre- sirs □( great sweetness, which are very 

ed by Blind Harry as the turning- popular. 

it in bis career took place, the TffalTanliJa See RoumanM. 

ghter of Haaelrig in revenge tor the W«^»Cma. 

der of his wife, and in pureuance of WflllBck (wBl'lak). James WILLIAM, 

vow of eternal vengeance against Iho BiiinvJi ^^ American actor, bom in 

dcrs of his country. Henceforth he London in 1795; died in 1864. He made 

inued In open resistance to the Eng- his first appearance in the United Stales 

and having collected a considerable at the Park Theater, New Tork, in 1818, 

e was besieging the castle of Dundee opened the National Theater in 1825, 

n he heard that Surrey and Cress- Wallack's Lyceum in 1852, and Wal- 

lam were advancing upon Stirling lack's Theater In 1861. — His son, Lesteb 

I a large army. He met them in the JoHn, born in New York in 1820, con- 

lity ot that town, and, thanks to his ducted Wallack's Theater with mach euc- 

niouB militarv tacticR, gained a com- cess for many years. He wrote the plays 

e victory (1207). After this Wal- ot The Veteran and Roiedale. also Me- 

appears with the title of (iviardian moirt of Fifty Yean. He died Septem- 

he Kingdom, which was temporarily ber 6, 1888. 

red of the English, and is found con- XirnllflrOO (*<)l'B-rO), the native Aus- 

ing a serien of organised raids into "«*"•**"»' tralian name given to two 

:lnnd. In 1208 Edward I entered species of kangaroos, the Macr6pit* an- 

:lnnd with sn army estimated at Itpalinut, the red wallaroo, and M, 

•\y 00,000 men. Wallace retired be- robuitut, the black wallaroo, found tn 

him, wasting the country, but was New South Wales, 

length overtaken at Falkirk, com- Wnllnmn " seaport town in South 

■d to fight, and after a gallant re- " ""*»*«") Australia, on the Spencer 

ince bia army was routed. He sue- Gulf, 91 miles north of Adelaide. The 

cd in escaping, and lillle is known Wallaroo and other copper mines are in 

Ilia morements henceforth. He was the neighborhood, and the largest smelt- 

iided from the peace granted by Ed- ing works in the colony are carried on 

il to the Scottish council ot regency nt Wallaroo Bay. Pop. 2920. 

1304. and every effort was made to Wallo Walla ("""'''* wol'l*) , a city. 

re his apprehension. It was effected "«^^ wttiia ^.g^^, ^^ ^ county ot 

lugb Alexander de Monteith. gov- the same name in Washineton, on the 

ir of Dumbarton Castle. Wallace Walla Walln River. It is in a rich grain, 

conveyed to London, and after a fruit and livp-ntock region with sn etten- 

k trial found guilty of treason and sive trade. It has a iarge foundr.v, agri- 

Ilion, and executed on August cultural mai'liinp w.irks. fiour mills, etc. 

13tH. A memorial to Wallace has Here are -evpr»| (vllPsiale tnstitutiona. 

I placed on the summit ot Abbey " "*"" ppnitenliarj-. state same (arm, etc 

Ig. near Stirling, in the form ot a PoP- (191*>) 19,304; (IIBOJ 15.5(«. 

Ich baronial tow«r, surmounted by \7a.IleilStein ''' * '''■n- s t In), Al- 

aj-chiieclurai crown, and having a BRCCht Wehzel Edsb- 



Wallis 



"WON, Duke of Friedland, a famouB 
in the Thirty Years' war, was 
»xi the paternal estate of Hermanic, 
la, in 1583; assassinated at Eger 
Both his father and mother 
3d to the Bohemian evangelical 
9 but shortly after their early 
n^allenstein went over to the Ro- 
^IJatholic faith. He finished his 
B- at the Universities of Bologna 
ndua, and traveled in Italy, Ger- 
France, Spain, England and the 
lands. He took military service 
3gary, and returned to Bohemia at 
3kce of 1606 with the rank of cap- 
^When the Thirty Years* war broke 
Bohemia (1618) he joined the 
I forces against his native coun- 
is estates, valued at 30 million 
he was allowed to form into 
ritory of Friedland, and in 1624 
created Duke of Friedland. He 
a large army to assist the em- 
Lgainst the Lower Saxon League; 
Count Mansfeld at Dessau 
i^ 1626), and compelled Bethlen 
to conclude a truce; conquered 
-» and bought from the emperor, 
with military services, partly with 
^jv, the duchy of Sangan and other 
^». Te estates. In September, 1630, 
to the jealousy of the nobles and 
^^nse of his followers, he was de- 
of his command, and retired to his 
of Friedland until the emperor 
^^i^mpelled to seek his aid against 
•^Tis Adolphus. Wallenstein now 
P^ ^ almost absolute power, and did 
2> 1 to abuse it. His behavior hence- 
^^saves no doubt that the emperor's 
^'^s were second to his own, and 
^ would not have hesitated to join 
:S)eror's enemies to secure his own 
^^dence and the crown of Bohemia, 
^ome partial successes he encoun- 
'^he King of Sweden at Ltitzen, 
«)er 16, 1632, in which battle Wal- 
^ was defeated and Gustavus killed, 
stein had unsuccessfully treated on 
Yi account with the Swedish king, 
^ now secretly reopened negotia- 
w^ith France and the German 
, occasionally taking the field to 
his military power. The court at 
was well aware of his crafty di- 
, but the emperor was not strong 
to remove him, and had recourse 
assination. This was done at Eger, 
^^j^e Wallenstein had retreated for 
^^.^ty, and where he was killed by 
^lonel Gordon, commandant of the for- 
ages, and his fellow officers Butler, Les- 
jie, And Devereux. Wallenstein is the 
^bject of and gives the title to one of 
gcbjUer's best dramatic poems. 



UToIIai* (wol'er), Edmund, an Eng- 
wiuxcr j%gj^ p^^^ y^^ ^^ Coleshill, 

Hertfordshire, in 1605; died in 1687. 
He was early left an orphan with a 
considerable estate, and was educated at 
Eton and King's College, Cambridge. 
His mother was a sister of John Hamp- 
den, and a royalist, but all the rest of 
his relatives were against the court. It ; 
is stated that Waller wrote poetry at ' 
eighteen, but his first collection of poems 
did not appear until 1645. As an ele- 
gant amatory and panegyrical poet, a 
brilliant talker and wit, he was a great 
favorite at court, in parliament, and in 
society. But his political conduct is not 
honorable. At heart he probably re- 
mained true to royalty, but he sang the 
praises of the Lord Protector as well as 
those of the Charleses. He was sent as 
the commissioner from parliament to the 
king after Edgehill. Shortly after he 
plotted in favor of the king, and when 
detected turned informer. His brother- 
in-law, Tomkins, and the latter's friend, 
Chaloner, suffered death, while Waller 
by his judicious bribery got off with 
banishment and a fine of £10.000. After 
nearly ten years of exile in Paris, Crom- 
well allowed Waller to return in 1653, 
and he took his usual place in society 
and parliament, and was afterwards wel- 
come at the courts of Charles II and 
James II. 

Wallflower (wftl'flou-er), the com- 
^^^ mon name of the species 

of plants belonging to the genus Chei- 
ranthus^ nat. order Crucifene. They are 
biennial or perennial herbs or under- 
shrubs. Many of them exhale a delicious 
odor, and are great favorites in gardens. 
The best known is the C. Chciri, or com- 
mon wallflower, which, in its wild state, 
grows on old walls and stony* places. 
In the cultivated plant the flowers are 
of more varied and brilliant colors, and 
attain a much larger size than in the 
wild plant, the flowers of which are al- 
ways yellow. 

TlTalliTKFfArfl » town of New Haven 
WaiilU^Qra ^^^ {:^mi., on Quinni- 

?»iac River. Has sterling and plated ware 
actories, etc. Pop. (1920) 12.010. 

WaUington, »„^-«h fj^^^ 

of Newark. Pod. (1920) 5715. 
UroIHa (woKis), John, an English 
woiiis mathematician, bom in 1616; 
died in 1703. Educated for the church 
at Emanuel College, Cambridge, he took 
orders in 1640, and in 1663 obtained a 
living in London. He was one of the 
secretaries to the assembly of divines at 
Westminster; became Savilian professor 
of geometry at Oxford in 1649, and D.D. 



''alloona Walpole 

1664. Cbules II, tor services reo- and U a beautiful funiltare wood. It 
ed to the ro;al caase, made him one is also emplojed (or Curnliv and fancy 
the TOyal chaplaini, and in 1661 he articlea, and especial]; for gDn-stocki, 
I one of the divines appoiated to re- being iight and at the same time hard 
! the Book of Common Praver. He and fine grained. The ripe fruit ie one 
I one of Ibe earliest and most useful o( tbe best of nuts, and forms a faTorite 
nbers of tbe Royal Society, founded Item of dessert. It yields by expreeaiou 
1663. He was the author of many a bland fixed oil. wbich, under tbe 
thenatlcsl. theological, and contro- names of lealnut-oU and niit-oij, is ased 
aial works and papers, the most im- by painters, and in the countries in which 
taut of which are bis Arilhmetio of it is produced is a common article ot diet. 

/n/iniCici and ti[B Mechanic*. In copper-plate printing it is emploi-ed 

bIIoOIIS (."»-}""'). or WiixoNB', to produce a fine impression, either ir 

^ . . ^ ''°*'' descendants of the black or colors. By boiling tbe husk* 

Gallic BelgK, who occupy the Bel- 
D provinces of Hainauit, LUgn. 
nnr, and part of Southern Brabimt 
Western Luiembourg. They are 
erior in physique to their Flemish 
ipatriots, and a large proportion of 
m have black hair and eyes. In 1906 
re were resident in Belgium 3,600,000 
misb, and 3,300.000 WslloonB. Their 
;iiage, also called Walloon, is a 
nch patois relHtning nnnerous Gallic 
ds, but it somewhat varies in the 
prent provinces. 

Edl Paper, paper used to cover the 
*^ "l*"' walls of dweltintCB, or- 
leoted with a pattern printed in 
ITS, It has come into very general 
, and many of the more costly wall 
en are highly artistic and omamenCal. 
' ' ili'end), a town ot 
tbumbertaud, on the 
le. 4 miles n. £. of Newcaslle. It is 

led from being situated st the eastern Wslnat (Jtii/lant rtgia). 

remity of the Roman Wail, and was 

oerly famous for lis coal. Melal and when beginning to decay, and the bark ot 
nlcal works form the chief indnstries. tbe roots, a substantial dsrk-brown color 
>. 41,404. is obtained, wbicb is used by dyers for 

ill Str»^f the financial center of woolens, and also by cabi net-makers to 
*" onccfc, pjew York cily, in stain other species of wood in imitation 
ch the various exchanges and the of walnuL The fruit, in a green state. 
__^ t__,_!__ t — -...^! — — situated, before the shell hardens, is much used 
in to a for pickling. The American species 
. exieni. lo cuDiroi over uusnce has yields a wood preferable lo tbe European 
:a.d until now it affects the whole wslnut for furniture and carpentry pur- 
itry aod is a rival ot the (leat poses, its abundant use having caused s 
ncial centers of Europe. scarcity of this handsome and valuable 

Llnnt (^'fll'iut). ttie common name lumber. Its nuts are inferior, the shell 
^^ ot species ot trees and their being much harder, though the kernel is 
t of the genus Jugtani, nat. order very oily. The butternut (J. cathariiea) 
landacea. The best kuown are the is another noteworthy variety. See B«l- 
mon European siiecies of walnut tree trr nut, 

rcgja), a native of several Eastern TXrolTinlp (wot'p61), Horace, Earl of 
itrfes and the black walnut (J. "'"1"'**= Orford, third son of Sir 
a), found In moat parts of the United Robert Walpote. bom in 1717: died in 
:es. Tbe latter often grows to large 1T97. He was educated at Eton, and 
. the trunk in favorable situations at- King's College, Cambridge, on leaving 
ing a diameter of 6 to 7 teet. Tbe which be traveled two years on the con- 
Dpean species is a larae, handsome tinent in company with Gray, the poet. 
with strong spreading branches. Returning in 1741 he entered the House 
timber of the walnut is of great of Commons, and he sat for various con- 
ic, it very durable, takes a fine polish, siituencles np to 1763. Ho always took 
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■ lirel; but BuperGcial iDterest la politics, i 
iDclining sentimentally to extreme opin- 
ions. In 1T47 he purchased Strawberry 1 
Hill, near London, where be erected ( 
Oothic Tilla, laid out the ground! wit) 
minute ingenuity, and made it a principal I 
bQilness oF his life to adom ana furuisli 
■t witli objects of curiosity and anti- 
quarian Interest. His maintenaace was 
provided for by some sinecure appoint- 
meotB, obtained through his fstber> in- 
Quence. To bis antic[uarian taste he 
Bdded authorship, first in verse and 
^(terwards more extensively In prose, and 
■" 1T5T he established a private printing 
PWss at Strawberry Hill, at which he 
printed not only bis own works but 
^•M» of others. In 1791 he succeeded 
rl'' nephew tn the peerage. He never 
an '''' ^^' '" ^^' House of Lords, and 
rfiP«ara to have avoided using his title, 
f, "'pole's works are numerous; but hla 
*'S- "* ■ writer rests on bis Letter* and 
J'nVJ"''-*. The former are held to be 
^St* n^DBsed in the English language. 
.^, ^?oih '- .-^ .-.- > -J 
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storehouse of the more 
.8 of contemporary bis- 
lance. The Cattle of 
well known. Walpole'a 
affected; be was fastidl- 

t-ger for applause i but under his c 

and frivolity there existed a snb- i 

K3 Of good sense and sound judg- 



he was the soberest among the leaders. 
TtToinnln a t"""" "> Norfolk Co., 
WaipUlC, iiag8_^ ig n,iiea g, by w. of 






lOle ^" Robert. Earl of Or- 

uit, j^|.j^ statesman, was l>om 

3 ^^^^^gbton, England, In 1676 ; and died 

%^?M5. He was educated at Eton, and 

«-^:***g'B College, Cambridge; succeeded 

e^*'^ paternal estate In 1700, and en- 

«i^jL parliament as member for Castle 

^•T- _Iq 1702 he was elected for 

.,ynn, became an active member 



"?*.-; 



:>arty, and 






1 bimself by his business capacity, 

•'wXk^^ f '^ '''^ *'"7> plausible, and dispaa- 

■a*-^^*^^ debates. He wss secretary of 

Pajy-^..^- «»d leader In the Commons in 1708, 

'.iS<y*-^*ter of the forces in 1714 and 

^■i^ks'' ^nd firat lord of the treasury and 

U^i JF^^llor of the eicbequer In 1715, and 

""Hj* in 1721. From the latter date 

lie ~^ ^»742 he held without interruption 

PfS»*^^**^hest office in the state, that of 

ittHa s J^ minister. During his long ad- 

W -^z3"^*~ation the Hanoverian anccession, 

^Wi^J^r *» ich be was lealously attached, 

'^^Clt?^* flnnly established, a result to 

lMa.^^z '>'' pmdence and political 

<"^tei^ *^7 largely contributed. He pro- 

net^j* by an enlightened policy the com- 

Mll^-^^*- ■ pro«i)erfty of the nation, and 

*■' "J ths weight of taxation by 



, ._ Jnglaud early in the 

eighth century; died In 779. She was 
for many years a nun in a Dorsetshire 
convent. As a niece of St. Boniface 
and sister of St. Willibald. first bishop 
of Eichstiidt. Bavaria (741-786), she 
was Induced to proceed to Germany to 
found conventa, and in 7M she became 
abbess of Heidenheim. a convent within 
her brother's bishopric. She died at the 
latter place, but was buried at ElchatHdt, 
where her shrine was visited by many 
pllgrima and was the scene of many 
miracles. The eve of May 1, aasoclated 
with Bome of the most popular wilch 
superstitiouB of Germany, is called Wat- 
purgU-nisht, but her feast falls properly 
on the 2Stb of February. 
IXTalmB (wol'ruB), a marine camiv- 
" a^i wo jjj,^g mammal, the single spe- 
cies constituting a genus Trichicitt, aE 
well aa the family Trichecida;. and be- 
longing, with its allies, the seals, to the 
plnnigrade section of the order Carniv- 
ora. The walrus, which Is also known 
as the morse, sea-horse and sea-cow. has 
a general resemblance to the seals, but 
is especially remarkable from the up- 
per caiilDe teeth being enormously ae- 
velop«d in the adults, conatitutlng tw« 



Waltham 



Regitler, the National Oazettt, and tb« 
iftMCHm 0/ Foreiatt Literature and 
Science, slid edited Didactics: Social, 
Lit erarfi and Political, 

■ XLToIbIi Wiluam Shepabd, joumal- 
niUBU, JBi, born at PoriB in 1854, son 
of the preceding. Ue wrote much for 

. periodicals, became editor in 18Stt of 
LippinootI I Uagazine, and published 
/•'auit: The Legend and tKe Poem, 
Faradoaet of a Phitittine, Handu Book 
of lAterarf/ Curioiitiei, hjatorieal and 
scienliGc books for tlie young, etc — -Ilia 
brother, Henbt Coujns Walsh (bom 
1863), alao a jouroaliHt, wrote Bv the 
Potomac and other Foetnt, The La*t 
CruUe of the Miranda (a record of an 
Arctic voyage), etc. 
— - - - . .. ■ Sir 

. __ — ^giiBb 

statesman of the reign of Ellxabetb, 
bom of good family about 1536; died in 
1590. After atudjing at King's College. 
Cambridge, he traveled on the continent 
for some time, and acquired a good 
knowledge of foreign languagea and 
politic*. He was introduced by Cecil, 
Lord Burleigh, to public service, and was 
employed in embHaaies to France, tlie 
Netherlands, and Scotland. He also sat 
In the Houae of Commons for vsrious 
const ituenciee, and occupied important 
public offices. His sagacity and disc re- 
tion caused him to be much employed, 

< often against his own deaire. in the b- 

. trigues of Elizabeth, especially against 
Mar; Queen of Scots. Tbc unraveling 
of the Babington plot was intrusted to 

' Walsinghem, and be was . also one of 
the commissioners wbo tried Queen 

Wnltpr (wftt'ter), John, an Boglleb 
, waiter j^^^pj,|,gj ^^^^ .^^ j-gg. ^j^ 

In 1812. He founded the London Timet, 
tbe greatest of British journals, in 1788. 
He was succeeded by two others of the 
. same name. Tbe lest died in 1894 and 
' was succeeded b; bis nephew, Arthur. 
TXTdHor Thomas U.. architect, bom 
nmiVI, ^f. pbiiadelphia in 1804; died 
In 1887. He was the architect of Girard 
College, In Philadelphia, a magnilicent 
Grecian structure, and in 1851 was made 
architect of tbe United States Capitol 
extension. In addition to this work be 
built several of the department buildings 
at Washington. He was for many years 

frofessor of architecture in the Franklin 
natitute, Philadelphia. 
'VoTt'ho'm (wol'tham), a city of Mid' 

waitnam ^^^j. ^ ^^ ^^3 charies 

River, Massachusetts, miles west of 
Boston. Tbe river supiplies abundant 
water-power to Its factories of watches, 
watch-tools, and cottons. The WHlUtfB 



t^aJ.'fcliam Abbey 



toa<;f>lzX'^made watchei are known. 
tbtromi^e^^^-o^i- the world. There are Tari- 
QQ^ ofKmcr induitrips, including knit goods, 

Suto«:K»«»fcil«B. bleachery and dye worka. 

'^oi*. C :a_fllO) 27.R34; (1920) 30.015. 

W-al-fc»iam Abbey, ;, "^^^^J'T^ 

Uke «;«:>m:s. nt; of Essex, 12 miles uortb by 



tham Abbey, Is s famous cross erected 
1291-01 by Edward I. Pop. oE district 
679a 

Walther von der VoErelweide 

([^'gl-vT-de), oae of the molt eminent 
old German lyric poets of the class of 
Mmnetinaert, was born about IITO; died 
at WUrzburg about 1230. His earlieat 
patroQB were Duke Leopold VI of Aus- 
tria and his son Frederick. Subse- 
quently he visited, for shorter and longer 
periods, the courts of most German 
princes, who were in favor of an im- 
perial as against a papal policy and who 
could appreciate his diatinguisbed muse. 
The emperor Frederick II provided him 
with a small estate near WUrzburg, 
where he seems to have always retired 
when disgusted with traveling, the 
courts, and inlri^uee, and there he died. 



He V 



a politician and reformer as i 



vance of bis times; while the subjects 
of his favorite love songs are wom«n true 
and noble. 

Waltnii (wat'tun), IzAAK, the author 
««ui.uu ^( 1^^ famous Compteat Ang- 
ler, was born at Stafford in 1503; died 
at Winchester in 1683, For a number 
of years he carried on successfully in 
London some b ranch ss of the drapt 






. the I 



I of fifty, 



Watthsm CroM. 

^^«, , london, on the left bank of the 

abb^-B ■ *^ derives hi name from an old 
„nd % roonded by King Harold in 1060; 
ment *•*>» chiefly known for its govern- 
SUnpowder and guncotton factories. 



and devoted his remaining forty years 
to a life of cultured ease and pleasure. 
In 1620 he married a relative of Arch- 
bishop Cranmer, and about 1046 a half- 
sister of Bishop Ken. Through these 
matrimonial alliances he became friendly 
and intimate with many of tbe distin- 
guished ecclesiastics of his time, and 
wrote the biographical memoirs of some 
of them. His first editioo of the Com- 

Eleat Anpler appeared in 1053. It Is to 
is exquisite delineatiODs of rural scen- 
ery, his genuine love for the Creator 
and His works, the ease and unaffected 
humor of the dialogue, and the delight- 
ful simplicity and purity of the style, 
tha t this notable work owes its charm. 
WnTt7 (waltz), a dance of Bohemian 
' "•"'■^origin, executed with a rapid 
wheeling motion, the gentlemaD having 
his arm round bis partner's wsist. The 
music is written in triple time in 
crotchets or quavers, and consists of 
eight or sixteen bar phrases. Several 
of these phrases are now usually loited 
to prevent monotony. The valie A deuv 
tempi is a form of waltz in ivbich two 
Kteps are made to each bar of threo 
beats. ClMnool waltzes are compos!- 



Wampvm Wandering Jev 

tloiiB In wain form not Intended for wtntA Urn while belnc led to the cnid- 

dsDce tuDCi. fiiion, mlae tbe wordB, 'Go, Jeans: go 

WnTnmim (wAm'pum). the Indian on faster.' Jesus replied, 'I go, bat 

wampum „,5^ f„, ^1,^1, ^eads, u^d thon Shalt wail till I ^turi.' The itory 

by tbe United States tribes for orna- toes ou to state that Cartaphltns waa 

ment and as mone;, or a medium of Eaptiied by Ananias witb the name of 

conineroe. They were often fastened Joseph aod settled in Armenia, and bad 

together into a broad belt, c&Med by orten eaten at the bisbop's table. He 

them Wampumpaque, or Wampeaque, was thirty years old when he insnlted 

They were shaped by them out of sea- Christ, and whenever he reatrhed tbe age 

shells, cut loto round pieces, but the of one hundred be fell into a faint and 

colonists soon entered into this eater- recovered to find himself again thirty 

prise and quickly reduced the value of year* of a^e. The bishop's brother 

wa mpum by producing an overaupply. afterwards visited Eogland, and some of 

"BTa Tl a.m alr ^r (wu'ua-ma'ker), Jobit, the monks with him confirmed the story. 

n aucuu(vn.» merchant, was born In It has been suggested that the nam* 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, July 11, Cartapbltus (Gr., ' very dear ') may have 

1S38. He engaged in the mercantile arisen from the disciple ' whom Jean* 

business In 1861. displayed great ability loved,' and of whom he said to Peter, 

and enterprise, and in 1S76 opened tbe It I will that he tarry till I come, 

first department store in the United what Is that to theer (.Tohn xil, 22). 

State*. This, started in Philadelphia, This saying may have been gradually 

has a counterpart in New York, both of transformed In its signilicBni^e Into that 

them very large and prosperous. In of the legendary wanderer. As for dis 

188U-93 he was postmaster-general, and Arrnenian origin of the story, a nueation- 

has taken an active part in politics from able point is the fact, that there eziata 

the reform side, also in Sunday-achool no trace of suoh a story in Armenia or 

work, the Bethany Sunday School. Fhila- anywhere in the East, 

delphia. founded by him, becoming one Coming down to a date, three hundred 

of the larsest in tbe country. yean later, tbe story crops up again in 

'Wanrl^rirKr Jpvr "'^ ^^'° of ■ a new development. Paul von Bitaen, 

waiiucriugrfcw, mg^ij^al legend, bishop of Sleswick, is said to have seen 

which deals with a Jew who cannot die, the .lew at Hamburg in 1547, listening 

but is coodemned to wander until the day to his sermon. He was a tall, ragged, 

of judgment Id punishment for an insult barefoot, gaunt wanderer, witb long hair 

offered to Christ, when on his way to falling over his ehnulders. His nsme had 

the place of crucifixion. This legend is now become Ahasuerus, and his occnpa- 

not of ancient origin, nor Is it wide- tion at the time of Christ tt^it of a sboe- 

Rpread. No trace of it is found in the maker. He could talk in the language of 

literature of the early middle ages, and every country, was never s^cn to langh, 

ita popularity has been chiefiy confined and rebuked with the greatest severity all 

to a few countries, as Germany, B^raoce, blasphemies against the name of Christ 

Scandinavia and the Netherlands. The This story became widely current during 

legend takes several forms, and has ita the succeeding period, and from this time 

analogues in the story of Cain, whose forward we meet with many precise Ter- 

curse presents some similarity, and the sions and variations. 

Arab story of Samiri, the maker of the One of the most celebrated appear- 

Golden Calf, who became a similar home- ances of the Jew was at Brussels in 

less wanderer. The Wandering Jew ap- 1640, where be was seen aod talked 

rears to make his first appearance in an with by two reputable dtlteus. His 

talian legend, which may be of great name now becomes Isaac Laguedom, 

antiquity. This tella bow a Jew named which Btiltcber thinks la possibly a cor- 

Ualcbus struck Jesus with an iron glove, ruption by & man of small learning, from 

Since then he has lived underground, the Hebrew la-kidem (' the former 

doomed to turn endlessly around a pillar world'). These versions made their way 

until tbe dsy of judgment We first read into oCber countries, and their substance 

of the historic Wandering Jew in tbe sppears in a poem In Percy's Reliquei, 

HUtoria ilajor of Matthew Paris (com- The name Laquedom la used in a beau> 

pleted in 12591. His version 1« that an Hful French complointe on tbe subject. 

Armenian bishop visited Englsnd in 1228, Still another name has been given the 

and among the wonders of his country Jew, that of Buttadeue, and variona 

told of a Jew named Cartaphilus. then other appearances are on record at 

alive and well knowc to him, yet wbo Beauvais, Leipzig, Lflbeck, Moscow, 

had been a doorkeeper in the palace of Madrid and Hnll. The latter record Is 

niate Id th« time of Chriat and bad in a tract of 1769, in whieb four min- 



Wanderoo 



War 



iiteni of Hon, Yorkshire, tell how ' some 
tiaiie since/ the Jew yisited Hull and was 
Ivcked np, but the prison doors flew 
open before one condemned to have no 
resting place. The Turkish Spy, writing 
from Paris in 1G44, gravely tells of a 
conversation with him, now as Michob 
Ader, in several languages, including a 
five or six hour talk in Arabic 

In this talk the Jew ' the Younger 
Brother of Time/ told his listener that 
there was scarcely a true historv in ex- 
istence. When asked about what had 
become of the lost Ten Tribes of Israel, 
he was unable to give any satisfactory 
account of them. Such are the various 
notions which have arisen concerning 
this curious story. The conception in- 
volved is one that has been connected 
with other characters and incidents, like 
that of Cain fleeing with the brand of 
JQurder on him, the Wild Huntsman of 
German legend, and the famous story of 
the Flving Dutchman, so weirdly treated 
yy Coleridge. The Wandering Jew has 
^ound a place more than once in litera- 
l^^f as in Eugene Sue's novel under 
y^^t title, and the theme presented itself 
^^vorably to Goethe, but was abandoned 
;9r that of Faast 

t^anderoo, Wandern <7wi'der-«; 

^^^^^«'#), a monkey of southern Hin- 

K^^^^^M,ti^ especially near the Malabar 

They are long, slender, black 

Lla, notable for the large mane or 

&nd beard, which stand out like 

y or white frame to the black 

V|^'^» «iid give it a very peculiar aspect. 

''Nr ^^.-^^^g^jr^QjU-li (wons'worth), a Lon- 

^^awvi.i/ij. ^^jj suburban parlia- 

x^ borough, created in 1885. 

Si 1,402. Wandsworth proper is 

at the confluence of the Wandle 

^he Th&mes, Immediately to the 

of Battorsea, and is an important 

^f industry. 

X>ak0neta (wa-pn-kon-et'a), a 
4^^^^ ,*r^^i^»xkv**vvi* ^j^y^ county seat of 

Tofci?^^^ Co., Ohio, 84 miloH s. by w. of 
toT-^ J^*^^- It has machinery nnd wheel fac- 
**** «tc. Pop. n920) 5295. 

'^'"' * the name formerly given 

of the northern shires of Eng- 

jcand still given in Yorkshire, to 

"•rorial division of the county, cor- 

llng to the hundreds of the south- 

LJButies. 

-*2 (wop'i-ti), a species of deer, 

the North American stag 

^9 Canadensis), bears considerable 

^yr^^r~**-»-«-^nce to the European red deer, 

^^ '^ ^ larger and of a stronger 

\P^^^ *ta antlers also being larger. It 
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is found in Canada and the northern 
parts of the United States from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. Its flesh is not 
much prized, being coarse and dry, but 
its hide is made into an excellent kind of 
leather. 

WRTITliTl^ (wop'ing), a district of 
wappm^ East London, in Middle- 
sex, on the north bank of th& Thames, 
inhabited chiefly by persons employed in 
the shipping of the port of London. 
Here are the London Docks, St. Cather- 
ine's Docks, etc., and the stupendous 
warehouses belonging to the custom- 
house, etc. See London, 
IJJoT (^ftf )* a contest between nations 
or countries (international war), 
or between parties in the same country 
(civil tear), carried on by force of arms, 
usually arising in the first case from dis- 

?iute8 about territorial possessions and 
rontiers, unjust dealings with the sub- 
jects of one country by another, ques- 
tions of race and sentiment, jealousy of 
military prestige, or mere lust of con- 
quest, rarely nowadays from the whim of 
a despot. In the case of civil war it 
arises from the claims of rival contend- 
ers for supreme power in the state, oi 
for the establishment of some important 
point connected with civil or religious 
liberty. In all cases the aim of each 
contending party is to overthrow or 
weaken the enemy by the defeat or dis- 
persion of his army or navy, the occu- 
pation of important parts of his country, 
such as the capital or principal admin- 
istrative and commercial centers, or the 
ruin of his commerce, thus cutting off 
his sources of recuperation in men, 
money, and material. International or 
public war is always understood to be 
authorized by the monarch or sovereign 
power of the nation ; when it is carried 
mto the territories of a hitherto friendlv 
power it is called an oppressive or of- 
fensive war, and when carried on to 
resist such aggression it is called de- 
fensive. Previous to the outbreak of 
hostilities between countries, the power 
taking the initiatory step issues a decla- 
ration of tear, which now usually takes 
the form of an explanatory manifesto 
addressed to neutral governments. Dur- 
ing the progress of the struggle certain 
laws, usages, or rights of war have come 
to be generally r<K'ognized ; such laws 
permitting the destruction or capture of 
armed enemies, the destruction of prop- 
erty likely to be serviceable to them, 
the stoppage of all their channels of 
traffic, and the appropriation of every- 
thing in an enemy's country necessary 
for the support and subsistence of the 
invading army. On the other hand 






War Ward 

tboDgh an eoemr msf be Btaned into the Alliance Between Chare\ and Btatf, 

Durrender, woandiug, except in battle, etc., but his ireat worlt in tbe Divine Lo- 

mutilatioD, and all cruel and wanton gation of yioto. tt was aiumiled id 

ilevastaUoD, bk contrary to the oEages maDy quarltTB, nnd Warburton oarried 

of war, SB are also bombaidinB an un- on Ibn ruiilrnversy tvitb ability aod io- 

prolectFd town, tbe use of poison in any temperate vigor. A dcfenBe of I'ope'B 

way, and torture to extort information A'mov on Men Hoi-ured hitn Ibc fhcndsbip 

from BQ enemy; and generally tbe ten- ol the iHiet. Ity the dentb of Halpti 

dency in all laws and usages of war ia Allon (wbicb iwc). VVarburton auereeded 

becoming gradually more favorable to to tbe siilendid seat of Prior I'ark, in 

tbe cause of bumanity at large. These Uloucesterstiire. He waa appointed, in 

principles of warfare, it ahould be stated, IT*!, preacher to tbe society of Lincoln's 

warlike conflicts as now con- Inn, and from at time bis adFaticeuMit 

ind OlouceBter ii 

™^.^j „. morality. See also Interna- t i o n a r y general, bom _. 

lioHoI IiQip. Shrewsbury, Massachusetta, in 1727 : 

Wftr I^asantb', See Peatantt' war. died In 1800. He served in the French 
"^ "■ • and Indian war under Abercrombie. 

Wfli-ltMilr (war'bek), or Osbec, Feb- At the siege of Boston, in 1775, he be- 
TTUuc^'A ^„_ [|,p g„^ „[ ^ Flemish came second in command under Wash- 
Jew, was set up by Margaret of York, Inglon. lie resigned in April. 1776. and 
dowager-duchess of Burgundy, as a (ire- was a membei' of Congress from 1791 to 
lender to tbe crown of England agamat 1795. 

Henry VII. For this purpose she Wflrd AarEireB. See Browne, C. F. 
claimed to recognize him as her nephew, ' 

Uicbard Plantagenet, duke of York, tbe Ward ^^^^^ Mathew, an Snglisb 
younger of the two princes who were "***"i painter, born at London in 
murdered In tbe Tower by Richard III. 1816: died at Windsor in 1879. In 1635 
He was patronized by France aad Scot- be Joined the classes at the Royal Acad- 
land, married a kinswoman of tbe emy. The following year be went to 
Scottish king, James IV, made several Italy, where he studied fresco painting 
fruitless invasjons of England and Ire- under Cornelius. He took part Id the 
land, was taken prisoner after on at- competition, opened in 1S43, (or decorat- 
tempt on Cornwall (Oct., 1497), aod in^ the House of Parliament, bis design 
confined to the Tower, where, his plot- bemg illustrative of events in the his- 
ling being continued, be was executed tory of Itoadieea. Eight of his designs 
(November, 1499). were finally accepted, aud executed by 

Warhl^ra (wsr'blera: Sylvladwl, rbe him in the corridor of the House of Com- 
Wttruicrs ^^^^ appYted to a family tnons in 185a. For his subjects he gen- 
or dentirostral insessorial birds, gener- erally chose interesting historical epi- 
ally small, sprightly, very shy, and re- eodes and popular characters; hence, 
markable tor the clenrnesa, sweetness, many of his paintings have been largely 
.ind flexibility of their song. Insects reproduced by the engraver. Dr. John' 
form their food, and most of them btx Ion in Lord CheMter/ieWl Ante-room, 
migratory. The typical warblers beloa^ and tbe Ro^at Famili/ of France in thr 
lo tbe genus Sylvia (which see). ITcmpIe, are considered bis best works. 

WftThnrtftTi (wgr'bir- tun), Wil- WarH »Jb8. HEEtBEBT D., Elizabeth 
warwiinun ^^^^^ ^^ English prel- "»*"» Stuabt I' h e l p b. American 
nte, was born at New ark- upon- the- antbor, born in Boston in 1844 ; died in 
Trent in 1G»8; died at Gloucester in 1911. She took nn active interest in 
1779. He was brought up to the law, temperance and other reform movements, 
but not finding this profession to bis Her worhs include Qate$ Ajar. .1 Sing*- 
taste be relintiuisbed it, aud in 1723 took tar lAfc. The itan in the Cote, Slorg 
deacon's orders in the church In 1727 of Jetu» ChriMt. 

lie began to distinguish himself as a Word Heobebt Dickinson, author. 
writer by his inquiry into tbe Caviej, of " a^^l^i bom at Waltbam. Masaathu- 
f'rodigicB and Miraclnt. This led to h^s setts, In 1861. He married Eliiabetb 
being presented to the rectory of Brand Stuart Phelps (which see) iu 1888. He 
Brou^hton, in Lincolnshire, where he l>ec>me an editorial writer for dally and 

..o,.,....-,,! ™„T,^ . ;__ |,g,.g monthlv publications, and '~ ""'- 

Ibuted New Senator at Indover, Thi 
-•■ -.-^ ^— ■"—'■•"""=". «i Mio inuiB, In the Magicians, The Captain „, >nc ji.»- 
ITSe appeared hia first Important work, tiuiirk. Tl>e Burglar Who Uotied Par*' 
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Wanning and Ventilation 



Oi, 



^««6, The Liifki of ike World, Lave 
wter» of an Amencan Girl, etc 

VSTard ^^^'"^ Humphbt (Mary Au- 
^ ■•***> gusta Arnold), was born at 
*»ol>art, Tasmania, June 11, 1851, a 
^^^Sdaugbtcr of Dr. Arnold of Rugby, 
f^^r father, Thomas Arnold, was an 
^y^hor of some reputation. She mar- 
Vf^ T. Humphry Ward, editor of Men 
J the Time, The English Poei8, etc. 
))^ .% novelist she is known under her 
iJ^^band's name. She gained a wide 
5^^.^1arity in 1888 by her novel of 
^h\ ^^ EUmere, which had a phenome- 
>L^ «S,^^es8. Other works from her pen 
&>«i^*« Marriage of WiUiam Aihe, Lady 
oi«if».*. Daughter, The Case of Richard 
Lyi^^ The War and Elizabeth, Fields 
^ '^'ory. She died March 24. 1020. 
4UW James, a British painter, bom 
. ^* in London in lt09; died at 
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in 1859. He early became 

as an engraver, and only took 

iv^ting when arrived at middle age. 

qulsite delineation of animals 

secured him fame, and he was 

ively patronized by George III. 

John Quincy Adams, sculp- 
-ij5>*>-^ > tor, born at Urbana, Ohio, in 

ij^r^ », <3ied May 2, 1910. After studying 
t^^j/^^^^*ae for a time he became a sculp- 
■* ^ won the reputation of being one 
ablest that this country had pro- 
Among his works are the statues 
espeare. Central Park, New York ; 
^al TAom<M, at Washington, I). C, 
General Washington at New- 
t. He also produced The Escaped 
^ The Indian Hunter, The Good 
Itan, etc. He became a member of 
^onal Academy of Design in 18t>3, 
president in 1872. 

Lester Fbank, geologist and 

' sociologist, bom at Joliet, Illi- 

^ 1841. He was graduated at 

ian College, Washington, D. C, 

B, served as assistant geologist in 

Sted States Geological Survey 1881- 

d afterwards as geologist and 

^ologist. Among his many works 

- ^-^^ynamto Sociology, Geological Dis- 

J^-^^n of Fossil Plants, Principles of 

*"^^y. Pure Sociology, Applied So- 

, etc. He died April 18. 11)13. 

(wftr), a town of llampshire 

Co., Massachusetts, on Ware 

27 miles e. n. e. of Springfield, It 

nufactures of cottons and woolens, 

n^ shoes, hosiery, paper, etc. Pop. 

8525. 

(wftr), William, author, bom 

at Hingham, Massachusetts, in 

died in 1852. He became a 

pastor at New York and else- 

and for a time edited the Chris- 

Sl— 10 




tian Examiner. His Letters from Pal- 
myra, in the Knivkcrbockcr Magazine, 
were published in 1856, under the name 
of ZcHohia, which was followed by Au- 
rcKan and Probus, classical romances, 
which brought him a high reputation. 
Other w<irks were l^he Works and Genius 
of Washington Allston, Life of Nathaniel 
Bacon, and Sketches on JiJuropcan Capi- 
tals, 

Warfield <^«^^ir 4cto^ Vi^ ")■; 

bom in San Francisco, Cal. His greatest 
successes were The Auctioneer, The Music 
Master, and The Return of Peter Grimm. 

War Indemnity, 'J^^^ "/^-"""i; 

defeated country by its victorious antago- 
nist. The first great indemnity was the 
$1,000,000,000 paid by France to Ger- 
many after the war of 1870-71. An- 
other huge indcmnitv was that imposed 
on Germany at the close of the European 
war, 1914-18, amounting to $33,750,000,- 
000. The con(iuct of the United States 
has been generous in this respect. After 
the war with Mexico it paid that country 
for the territory occupied and retained, 
and after the war with Spain, in 1898, 
paid Spain $20,000,000 for its property 
m the iMiilippines. It was the same with 
the Boxer indemnity exacted from China 
in 1900, the Unitotl Statt»s remitting its 
share of this indemnity, a generosity not 
dia|)lnye<l by any of the European nations 
concerned. 

Warin? (war'ing), George F., en- 
o gineer and author, bom in 
Westchester Co., New York, in 1833. 
He was an engineer of Central Park, New 
York City, 1857-61, served in the Civil 
war, becoming a cavalry colonel, and 
afterwards attained distinction as a 
sanitary and agricultural engineer. He 
executed the new sewerage works of 
Memphis, Tennessee, in 1880, in 1895 
was appointed street commissioner of 
New York, and surprised the people of 
that city by an honest administration, 
and in 1898 went to Havana and en- 
deavored to eradicate the causes of yel- 
low fever. The result was that he took 
the fever himself and died of it. He 
wrote Elements of Agriculture, Sanitary 
Drainage, Village Improvements and 
Farm Villages, etc. 

Warming and Ventilation. 

The condition of the atmosphere of our 
houses and apartments is of such i.n- 
portance to health and vigor of mind 
that warming and ventilation, two 
closely allied subjects, are receiving 
more and more attention as sanitary 
science . advances. Their neglect ha« 
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Warmii^ and Ventilatioii Warmii^ and Ventilation 

been tba caaag of, uid la itlU rapouiblc, pentun of the water, the treater la the 

for an Incalculable amount of haman motlTe power for drcolation. There are 

diaeaae and aaffering. The bod;, to re- alao asTeral aritemi of beatlnc bj 

main In health, reQulrea a certain de- paailnt atesm or hot air throofh ptpea. 

KTM of heat : BO that, if the aurroundinf Ventilation !■ the meani of renewing 

atmoaphere ia too low in temperature, th« atmoapbere, and of malntalalnc Its 

artificial meani cauet be emplored to parit; br expel I ins foul air and ad- 

reiae it The temperature which ia mttting freah, witboot drafta. Of the 

found the moat agreeable for the air of prodocta which vitiate tbe air pulmonary 

apartmenta. In wbich the occnpauta are exhalation* are the moat important. Air 

not engaged In bodll; exerclae, la from which haa been utillted by llTiui beings 

63' to 86' F, Tbe charcoal braaier la ii always charged with carixinic add, and 

a very andent method of warming an atao with a varying amount of waterj 

apartment. The Greeba and other na- vapor, tbe quantity of which ia in* 

tlcn* commonly Dsed it, and they aought creased as tbe air la warmed ; and 

to correct tbe deleteriona nature of the amaller quantitie* of ammonia, and or- 

fumea by bamlng coetly odorous sums, Kaulc matter, especially bacteria. atiU 

splcea, and woods; but tbe carboulc add farther asaist in rendering the atmoa- 

given off by tbe combustion of cbarcoal pbere not ooiy unfit but daogetoiu 

la very injurious to health. Tbe ordi- for respiration. Authorities on hyciene 

nary open coal-fire is, if not the moat vary aomewbat as to tbe amount of air 

economical, at least the moat agreeable neceaaary lor healthy living rooma, bot 

meana of heating apartments, but the It Is generally admitted that not less than 

waste of heat Is very considerable. 1000 cubic feet of fresh air per healthy 

This waste early, led to (he introduction person should be supplied every hour, 

of cloaed stoves, first Id earthenware and and from 3000 to 4000 cubic feet to 

then in metal. These closed stoves, of rooms occupied by invalids. We may 

which there are innumerable varieties in renew the air in a room In an Instant 

form and conitruction, are particularly by tnrowlDK open doom and wlndowa, 

favored in America and on tbe European but this process probably would be i ' 



saving In fuel; but they do l _ — 

natural ventllstors, like the open fire- the air currents would enter and leave 

places, and are liable to overheat tbe the room. Tbe most common form of 

rooms and to render the air in tliem too ventilation la the chimney, and with a 

dry. For pnbllc buildings, warehouses, good fire In an open grate It prove* 

conservatories, etc, the most extensively under ordinary conditions to be aufll- 

employed systems of heating are those of dent. The difference In the weight oi 

steam and hot-water pipes. The hot- hot air and burnt gases In tbe chimney 

water apparatus. In its simple and prac- and tbe column of air outside supplies 

tical form, was Introduced by Atkinson the motive force necesssry to expel tba 

In 1822. The circulation of water la former. Mechanical ventilation is gen- 

bTDOKht about on the principle of the ex- erally effected by means of gratings in 

pansTon of water by heat, and Its the ceilings or cornices In communica- 

^reater llshtness In consequence. Wbst- tian with Bues leading into the open air, 

ever be the height of the water above, and a variety of arrangemeuts have 

the water when heated in the lower part l>een Invented to prevent down-drafta. 

of a holler will rise to the surface, mak- Public and other large buildings are 

ing room tor other and cooler particles commonly ventilated in the roof, though 

to be heated, In their turn; hence It a sometimes b^ grstlnga In or near tbe 

pipe full of water rise from tbe top of floor, but this latter method is objectlon- 

a boiler to any required height, and able on account of draft. Automatic 

then return by gentle bends to the veutllatlon Is, of course, irregular, owing 

boiler at tbe tower part, heated water to changes In wind and temperature, 

will rise and occupy the upright pipe, which increase or reduce, or even revert 

and >be colder water will descend into the motive power. In place* where 

the boiler to take Its place. Thus a large numbers of people congregate and 

continuous circulation may be maintained a uniform renewal of air is required, 

through pipes in a building, tbe heated it is therefore necessary to resort to 

water rising up, pssslng on, and return- machinery. Many systems are In 

Ing cooled, to the tower part of the operation, varying with the nature ' of 

boiler, causing a satiufsctory tempera- the building to be ventilated. Air flues. 



Warner 



Warren 



by pumps or fans moved by steam or 
gas ennnes. The proper ventilation of 
mines forms one of the most difficult and 
important functions of a mining en- 
gineer. See Mininff, and also SatUUh 

TXTa'PiiAr (war'ner), Chables Dudley, 
waruer ^ut'^or, was born at Plain- 
field, Massachusetts, in 1829, and was 
graduated from Hamilton Colle^^e in 1851. 
In 1853 he was connected with a sur- 
veying party on the Missouri frontier; 
he then studied law and practiced in 
Chicago; became connected with the 
newspaper press; traveled in Europe; 
and in 1884 became joint-editor of Ear- 

5er^9 Magassine. His works include: 
iy Summer in a Garden, Saunteringa, 
Backioff Studiee, My Winter on the 
Nile^ in the Levant, Washington Irving, 
etc He edited Library of the WorldU 
Beet Literature. Died October 20, 1900. 
VJartt^T Susan, an American writer, 
waruer, born at New York in 1819; 
died in 1885. In 1861 she published, 
under the pseudonym of Elizabeth 
Wetherell, a novel entitled The Wide, 
Wide World, which soon attained ex- 
traordinary popularity on both sides of 
the Atlantic. Queechy, which appeared 
in 1852, was almost equally popular. 
She wrote also various other works, but 
none that had any special favor with the 
public 
VJoYO ^^ Weaving, 

TXTo'miTicy & mode of fertilising poor 
warpili)^ (warp'ing), in agriculture, 
or barren land oy means of artificial 
inundation from rivers which hold large 
quantities of earthy matter, or warp, 
in suspension. The operation, which 
consists in inclosing a bodv or sheet of 
water till the warp has deposited, can 
only be carried out on flat low-lying 
tracts which may be readily submerged. 
TITorrQiit (wor'ant), an instrument 
Wiiirraiib ^j. document authorizing 

certain acts which without it would be 
illegal. Warrants may be divided into 
executive, judicial, and commercial war- 
rants. The first include Death, Extra- 
dition, and Treasury Warrante (author- 
ity to receive payments at the treasury). 
Common forms of judicial warrants are: 
the Warrant of irreat, usually issued 
by a justice of the peace for the appre- 
hension of those accused or suspected of 
crimes; the Warrant of Commttment, a 
written authority committing a person 
to prison; the Distrese Warrant, a war- 
rant issued for raising a sum of money 
upon the goods of a party specified in 
the warrant; the Search Warrant, an 
authority* generally granted to police- 



officers, to search private premises. 
Ck>mmercial warrants usually authorize 
the delivery of goods or money, such 
as Dock Warrants, Dividend Warrants, 
etc 

Warranty (wor'an-tl), in law, a 
"^ guarantee or security; a 
promise or covenant by deed, made by 
a bargainer for himself and his heirs, 
to warrant or secure the bargainee ana 
his heirs against all men in the enjoy- 
ment of an estate or other thing granted. 
TXTorr ATI (worsen), a city, county seat 
warren ^^ TrumbuU Co., Ohio, on 
the Mahoning River, 52 miles s. E. of 
Cleveland, on Pennsylvania, Erie and Bal- 
timore & Ohio railroads. It has large 
steel plants, foundries, boiler works, fur- 
niture factories, electric lamp plants, etc 
Pop. (1910) 11,081; (1920) 27,050. 

JXItkTv^'n county seat of Warren Co., 
w Ui rca, p^ ^jjj AUegheny River, 120 

miles N. E. of Pittsburgh, on Pennsylvania 
and New York Central railroads. It has 
oil refineries, iron and steel plants, chem- 
ical works, etc. Pop. (1910) 11,080; 
(1020) 14,256. 

TXTorrpTi & town of Bristol Co., Rhode 
w 111 1 cu, jgiand, on Narragansett Bay, 
10 miles s. E. of Providence. Cotton goods 
and yam are manufactured. A trading 
post was established here in 1632. Pop. 
(1920) 7841. 

TXTo'rrA'n GOUVEBNEUB Kekble, mill* 
wurrciiy tary officer, bom at Cold 
Spring, New York, in 1830; died in 
1882. He was graduated at West Point 
Academy in 1850, and became a colonel 
of volunteers in 1861, and brigadier 
general in 1862. In 1863 he was made 
chief of topographical engineers, and 
subsequently chief of engineers. He 
was promoted major general in Mav, 
1868, and in March, 1864, was put in 
command of the 5th corps of the army. 
General Sheridan was displeased with 
his conduct at the battle of Five Forks, 
April 1, 1865, and removed him from 
his command. He was mustered out in 
May, 1865, as major of engineers, and 
in 1876 was made lieutenant-colonel in 
the United States army. A statue of 
him was placed on Little Round Top, 
Gettysburg, in 1888. 

WorrATi Joseph, a Revolutionary 
wuiiciiy patriot, bom at Jloxbury, 

Massachusetts, in 1741. He studied medi- 
cine and b^an to practice his profession 
in 1764. He became one of the patriot 
leaders prior to the Revolution^ delivering 
the anniversary oration upon the Boston 
Massacre, in 1772. After the meeting ot 
the Provincial congress at Concord in Oc- 
tober. 1774, he acted as chairman of the 
committee of safety, charged with the 



Wur SeTeniitt 



IneanM if In exem of 15 bat not of 30 
p«T mit of the inreited capital ; and eo 
on In lner«aaiiis percentagea ap to 60 per 
cent of the amount of the net incrane ia 
•xceec ctf 83 per cent of the iuTeeted cap- 
itaL The amoont of dedoctiini !■ noitd 
and intricate In ita application to the dif- 
ferent caeca Inrolved. 

In addition to these Income toxea, thera 
ii ■ cMudilerable rariet; of war tazea, an 
important one betug toat on bererana. 
On distilled epiritB now In bond or that 
maj hereafter be produced in or imported 
into the United States, if intended to ba 
need aa bereracea, a tax of 12.10 on ererr 
proof gallon, or wine galloti when below 
proof. If not to be need aa bcreragea th« 
* — 'i ^.10 per gallon. On beera, a' — 



Ing not more than 31 gali<ras. Tbt ti 

dgare and other tobacco prodoeta variaa^ 

After December 1, 1017, a tax beeama 
impomd on ticketa of admiaaton to places 
of amiwement of 1 cent on each 10 cents 
or fraction thereof, incliidinc admisdon br 
aeaaon ticket or sobacripdoa. Alao all 
duea for membership in anj dab or aMO- 
(dation are taxed 10 "pei cent if amonntinc 
to over $12 per year. 

Tbo largeat reroina bill in all hieton, 
nnder which taxca eetimated at f6,08a- 
000,000 for the rear 1910 and approxi- 
mately $4,000,000,000 auiaallr were 
levied upon the taxpayers of the United 
States, was reported to the Honae of 
Repreaentadves Februair S, 1019, bj 
BepreeentatJTe Claude Sitchin, of the 
Ways and Ueana Committee. Individaal 



of taxation under the prffrielona of the 
bill. Taxes on jpdiTUaal incomes were 
nearly doubled : in gome instanees tripled. 
The tax payable by married persona with 
an Income of $2S0D was increased from 
no to (30 ; thoee with incomes of 93000 
paid (60; «3500, $90; $4000, fl20; 
C5000, 1150; ¥6000, $250; 17000, 9390; 
S8000, ^30; fOOOO, |(B0; SIO.OOO, $830; 
$20,000, $2030; $50,000. ni.OSO; $100,- 
000, $35,030: $500,000, $300,030; $1,000.- 
OOO, $850,030. The exemprion for single 
men remained at $1000, and for married 
men $2000, with $200 additional for each 
dependent other thim the wife. Uen In 
the military and naval KTvice were 
granted a salary exemption of $3500. liia 
bill levied a tax of SO per cent ca war 
profits, and taxed ercesp proflts 30- pw 
cent minus an exemption of $3000 on OH 
vested capital, and 65 iht cent on pnifiti 
exceeding 20 per cent, less the MUna OS* 
emptiou on invested capitaL 



Warrington 



Warring:ton <„r';zrhl;e;^ '^l 

land, with a Bmnll portion iu Cbesbire. 
Hivcr, canal, aii<l railway commuiiica- 
tinns secure it cxcefitiuDBl carrying fa- 
cUitieo. Tannerira. irou, glass, and soap 
works, cutton mi lis, and breweries arc 
numcruUH. Tln! Miiiii'Iii-kIi-i' .'jliip Canal 
passes hen;. Fu[i. T2,t78. 

War Kisk Insurance, l^l"*^ 

WarnaiD (wfir'sa), a city, count; seat 
Warsaw ^^ Kosciusko do.. In.liana, 
JD a lake region, 40 miles w. ot Fort 
Wayne. Winonu Park, Assembly anil In- 
stitute are neurby. Overalls, cut glass, 
macbiDpry, etc., are manufactured. Pop. 
(1020) 5478- 

WarSaW (WB.r-sa). a dty nt Poland, 
ntuoan ^apj(„l ^f (j,p reconstnicted 
republic (see Foland), formerly capital 
of Russian Poland. It ix on tbp li'ft 
bank ot tbe Vistula, and extends for 
over 5 miles alontc tbat river. Its water 
communications nave Ions made it one 
of the most important conimerciti] centers 
of Eastern Europe, and it is now 
connected by rail with M<>nc»w. I'etro- 
crad. S. W. RiiKsia, Danlzic, and 
Berlin. Two bridg™ connect It with 
I'mga, a suburb on the ritrbt bank of tbe 
river. Warsaw is famous for its huKu 
churcbet. numerous and magnificent pal- 
aces and monuments, remnants of former 
Polish grandeur: for Its educational in- 
stitutions : and for its many and eztea- 
sive gardens, porks, and suburban drives. 
It was formerly also exceptionally rich in 
Utoraturs and art treasures ; most of these 
have been confiscated and transferred to 
Petrograd. Leuthcr. boots and shoes, 
woolen and linen stuffs, plated ware, ma- 
chinery, chemicals, spirits and beer, are 
some of the most important Industrial 
))roducts. It became an imoortant place 
in the middle ages, and early in the sev- 



___ Natev and Novo-Georgievsk on the 
Vistula, it was taken by the German 
armies on August 6, 1915, one year after 
tbe opening of tlie European war (g.v,), 
Tbe population in ISIS was STll.OOO. 
Warship. See Naw and Ironclad. 
Wart (wart), a small dry hard tumor 
making its appearance most 
frequently on the hands. Rometimes on the 
face, and rarely on other parts of the 
body, and occurring usually on children. 
Warta may he dctcribed as collections of 
abnonoBllj lengthened pupilbe of the 



Wart-hog Waahbnrne 



Wart-hocr ■ °"P^ common 10 Mrtain the two (Teat dties of BinDliwhun and 

o' memberi of the hof Urn- Coventrj'. Pop. 1.040,628. 

«y, KetiUB P*ai»c»«t^*. disti^QgQished ■fiT„_™i„i, (wflr-wtk). a town of Kent 

from the trne awiDe by tbeir deatHlon, *»»» ****-«■ Co., Rhode laland. With 

which in sonw reepectt West Warwick it fomw a «re«t indiutrial 

resembles that of tbt center, manufacturing cotton Kooda, etc. 

elephants. The heat h Pop. (1920) 13,481 ; with Weat Warwick. 

. Terr large: Immense 28,&42. 

k tuats project from the TCro«iri-V RiCHABD NEnua, Bau 
F mouth outwards and """wii-a, ^^^ .j^^ klaiiaker.' a 



H.u! nf w.« h«- '*'"*' r e s e m h 1 i n f Warwick by marryinB the helrwa of the 
Heed of WMthoB. „^rf. They feed on title apd eeUtes. TakinK the ToAiat 
^, ^ ^ „ the roots of plants, side In the Ware of the Boms, he was 
which they dig up with their tusks, the main Instnunent in pladnc Edward 
Tbe African wart-bog or haruja (P. IV on the throne in 1«1 in place of 
jBMm) of Abyssinia, and the vlacke- Benir VI, and became the moat powerful 
TBrit of the Dutch settlers of the Cope nobleman in the kingdom. Quarreling 
(P. Mtkiopieut or Pattatii) are familiar with Edward on acconnt of the Utter's 
species. marriSKe, he went over to Henry's aide, 

Warton (^sr'Cun), Thouab, an Eng- and was able to place him again on the 
lish poet and critic, son of throne, but his army was defeated and 
the Rev. Thomas Warton, professor of himself slain in the battle of BameL 



poetry at Oxford, was bora at Basing^ WftftTihTlm Emobt, American Joriat. 
stoke in 1728; died at Oiford In 1790. "»''*"'"""> bom In Leicester, Muall 
He was educated at Winchester, and February 14, 1800; settled In Worcester 
Trinity College, Oxford, and early dii- in 1S28 : Judge of the Court of Goounon 
tineuished himself by hlspoetical com- Pleas 1844-48; governor of Massachusetts 
positions and criticisms. He was chosen 1^53 and ISM; professor of law at Har- 
professor of poetry at Oxford in 1757, ^"^ University 1866-70. He was the 
a chair he filled with great ability for author of several works on jurispnidence, 
ten years ; appointed Camden professor •raoDf them being Trraltss on U« Am^ti- 
of bistoiy in 1785; and succeeded «>» i^v> of Real Progtriv, TrMliie om 
Whitebead as poet-laureate in the same **• America* Ltue of EtummiU a»d Bar- 
Tear. Several chuKh livings were also iiitudeM. Died Mardi 18, 1877. 
held by him. He rendered great service WashTjUTIie. Cadw^aJloxr Omjbh, 
to lilerature by his HUtorv of EnglM ^ .^ , „,i? ^ertcan aoldler. 
Poetry (1774-81), in three volumpa, a brother of Blihn Benjamin Washbume. 
work never completed.— His brother. >»™ " Liveraiore. Me., April 3 1818; 
Joseph (1722-1800), also deserves men- "eWed at LaCr<»Bt Wis., in 1K». He 
tion as a literary critic, and ss head- was m Congress 18^6^ : delate to the 
master of Winchester School (I766-0Q). P««« «"'^«^<* in 1861. Aft« the at- 
To him we owe sn phrbv on the Writinnt tack on Fort Sumter he raised the 2d 

Warwick i£'S>V'»ff.ffir°„'„"5 ™"U^S«SK;"..Sti8a "31 ^s 

me coum, torn of Warwlok.blre. Tbi R" 'Sf'SSo?""" °' "Uooialii. DM 

principal objeot at Intoreat ia Warwick m Vl- ' TCrnm Ricktavti. 

Caatle, the moat omgnificant of the an- Washbunie, SJI^-Jt Ulf ti'T (i* 

cient feudal maaaiona of the Engiiah .™„„ w.,„. ,' im« S^'„^^^ li- 

?. ^ ,1 ^ f^;- M ",^"^" V^ in 1«12, and remained tberv nntU 

^h- t°}}^ .K°"l"'""°*'j .T*"rr "«"':«?■ 1869, wheTPreaident Grant appointed 

cheffy by the Avon end the Tame; the him Secretary of State, and aoSTafter 

soil generally fertile, suitable for gram. Minister to France. During the rranco- 

root, BQd pulse crops, and there is a German war he made the American legn- 

large amount of pasture for dairying tion a pUce of refuge for the Germani 

and graiing purposes Coal (output ^^i other foreigners who would not leave 

over a million tons ner annum) and Paris. For thS he received honors frwn 

several kin^ ot building stone are the German emperor. He published in 

„-;i°j'*i"'- ..^a™":5«'iire Is also (a- 1887 fisoolfcotion. of a ilMsUr to 

•nous lor its manufactures and indndea Fraaeo, and died in that year. 
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Washii^oa 



Vsi.ftTiin9«TnanTiiTiA & machine 

wauun^-maomne^ ^^^ washing 

clothes. A great number of machines 
have been contrived, the most general 
feature of them being that the clothes 
are agitated by artindal means iu a 
Teasel or trough containing the cleansing 
agents. There are many finds of domes- 
tic washinc-machines, one of the simplest 
being the dolly, a wooden disk with three 
or four projecting arms placed horizon- 
tally on an uoright shaft In a tub. The 
■halt is fixed in a slip at the bottom and 
passes throush a cross-piece at the top, 
and is turned either by a cross handle or 
by simple spur gear. The arms are moved 
sironnd bsckward and forward among 
the clothes. Nearly all domestic wash- 
ing-machines consist of a tub or cistern 
of a form suited to the character of the 
moving parts of the apparatus. Some 
operate by squeesing the clothes between 

Kooved rollers, others by rubbing them 
tween corrucated surfaces by a rock- 
ing or np and down movement, others 
have a combined squeesing and rubbing 
action, while still others are constructed 
on the principle of the old dash wheel 
used in dye and bleaching works. Some 
recent washing-machines, which have 
come into considerable use, consist of a 
ribbed drum or cage formed of tubes fixed 
into the end of the drum. The clothes are 
placed inside the cage, which is kept re- 
volving in opposite ways by turns inside 
a thin metal case, the hot, soapy water 
circulating freely between the ftubes. 

Wadungtoa <«iS&n't.?S.' ?f 

tiie American Union, in the extreme 
northwest section, being bounded n. by 
British Columbia, w. by the Padfie 
Ocean* & by Idaho, and B. by Oregon : 
area, 68,127 sq. miles. Prior to 1861 
it also comnrised the present States of 
Idaho and Montana. It is drained by 
the Columbia and its tributaries, and 
the elevated Cascade Mountain range 
runs through the State from N. to 8., 
about 100 miles from the Pacific coast, 
diriding it into two distinct parts. The 
western part is a rich timber country 
with heavy rainfall and many highly fer- 
tile vafleys, in which hops, fruits of all 
kinds, and vegetables of immense sise are 
grown. The eastern part is well adapted 
for the growth of all kinds of grain, and 
other farm products, some sections being 
admirably suited for wheat raising. Cat- 
tle and live stock of all kinds do well, the 
abundance of grasses and lightness of 
the snowfall permitting them to grase 
through the winter season. The State is 
very rich in natural resources and ad- 
vantages, and the coast district enjoys 



a climate similar to that of Britaiiu 
Coal, iron ore and timber are abundant^ 
and rich deposits of the precious metals 
are worked in the it. b. The Columbia 
River and Puget Sound swarm with sal- 
mon. The fisheries of the State produce 
annually nearly $20,000,000: agricultural 
products about $125,000,000; mining, 
about $14,000,000. It has magnificent nat- 
ural harbors on the Pacific, notably Puget 
Sound. Ocean commerce has a total of 
$500,000,000 annually. It has 7500 miles 
of railroad. Nearly 15,000,000 acres 
of the State are in timber (400 billion 
feet). The State University iB at Seattle, 
the State College at Pulham. The capital 
is Olympla; largest dties, Seattle, Spo- 
kane, Tacoma. Pop. (1900) 518,103; 
(1910) 1,141,990; (1920) 1,356,621. 

Washington, «Jp*^ ?/ in \hY1^ 

trict of Columbia, at the confluence of 
the Anacostia with the Potomac, here 
navigable by ships of the largest class: 
290 mUes by rail from New York, 40 
miles 8. w. of Baltimore. The site was 
selected in 1790 by Washington himself, 
and the plan of the city was drawn np 
on a most magnificent scale. The streets 
(70-120 feet wide) cross each other 
at right angles and are intersected 
diagonally by avenues (120-180 feet 
wide), which bear the names of States 
of the Union. A large number of these 
spacious thoroughfares are planted with 
fine shade trees, and are well paved and 
well kept. Numerous open spaces, larse 
and smalL some of them beautifully laid 
out, are distributed throu^out the vast 
area occupied by the citv. First among 
the numerous public buildings ranks the 
Capitol, an architecturally beautiful edi- 
fice on a hill above the Potomac, in the 
midst of a highly ornamented park of 50 
acres. It consists of a central building of 
freestone, two wings (each with a dome) 
of white marble, and a lofty central 
dome of iron, surmounted by a statue of 
Liberty (total height, 307^ feet). 
The Rotunda, in the center of the main 
building, is a magnificent haU, adorned 
with bas-reliefs and paintings, and a 
colossal statue of George Washington* 
The entire structure covers 8^ acres, 
and cost over $13,000,000. It accommo- 
dates the two Houses of Congress, the 
U. S. Supreme Court, and until recently 
the Capitol also housed the extensive 
library of Congress, now transferred 
to a magnificent Congressional Library 
building, an extensive and imposing edifice 
in the Italian Renaissance style of archi- 
tecture, erected in 18S8-97, at a cost of 
$6,180,000. It measures 470 feet in 
length and 840 in width, its entrance 
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■cumenta and Americana (indudiDg to Its fancdon of providiar a comfortable 
iportant Slea of newspapera and mana- borne for veteran* and utvalidi of the 
nptsotcolonlaland later tlmea). North- United States Army. Tbe National 
eatward from tbe Capitol ezteuda Penn- Aaylom for the Ipsane, witb nearly 1000 
'Ivania avenue, 1()0 feet wide and the Inmates (either of the Army or Navy, or 
oat notable of the city's highways, its tram the District of Columbia), is sitU' 
ait) drive extending to the Treasury ated on the heigbts above Aaacostia, an 
lilding, an immense edifice in the eastern branch of the Potomac Among 
pecian style of architecture, near which the institutionB of learning in the dty 

the president's house, or executive are tbe Georee Waabingtoo (formerly the 
aDsion, commonly known as the White Columbian) UniverHity, tieorgelown Unl- 
oiue, built of free stone and surrounded verity (Roman Catholic), lloward Unl- 
' extensive groundi. It ia bandaomely versity (for colored aludenta). Catholic 
miabed and is a place of interest to all University of America, founded in 1SS7, 
dtors to the national capital. Weat American UoiverHlty (Metbodiat), and 
tbe White House is a large aad band- tbe National Deaf Mute College. Monn- 
me building accommodating three of menta are numerous, chief among them 
e governmental departmeota, the State, being the national Waabington Monu- 
e War and tbe Navy, it being 567 feet ment, near tbe Potomac, a towering 

length and 342 in width. Other im- obelisk of white marble 555^ feet high, 
irtant public edificea are the I^nd bnilt at a. cost of $1,230,000, and con^ 
See (formerly tbe General Post Office), taining commemoratlTe slabs from moat 
white marble ; tbe Patent Office, with of tbe States. Bronse s'.atues. equestriku 
great Doric portico ; the building of tbe and others, are very numerous, tben being 
nithaonian Institution (devoted to hardly a public square or civic circle 
tentific research and the promotion of wilbout ita monument. Tbe city, with tta 
«ful knowledge), of red sandstone, ia suburb of Georgetown (now West Wash- 
e Byiaotine style, with picturesque ington), and tbe rural portion of the 
were : tbe building of tbe Department District, covera an area of about 70 

Agriculture; tbe Penaion Office, Poat aquare mileg. In addition lo its many 
See and various others. An interesting small parks and tbe zoological park of 187 
ifice among tbem is the new structure acres, it poaaeases Rock Creek Park of 

tbe United States National Museum, over 1500 acrea, extending for milea along 
which ia boused an enormous collection the picturesque banks of tbe etream^mid 

economic products, examples of art forests of greal natural beauty. Wash- 
id manufacture, and objects of natural ington is abundantly aupplied with pur* 
atory, the latter including the etten- water by a conduit 15 milea long, from 
re series of African animals contributed the Falls of the Potomac. Oppomte, in 
' ex-President Kooaevelt as a reault of Virginia, ia Arlington, with ita beautiful 
s African hunting trip. Other institu- national cemetery, and about IS miles 
tns are tbe Army Medical Muaeum, below tbe city is Mount Vernon, formerly 
th valuable pathological collections, tbe the home of Waabington. Pop. 331,069. 
itanical i;arden and tbe zoological (See Columbia, Oiiirict o/.> 
rdena. situated in tbe Bock Creek dis- WflHhiTlfrtnn " '^^'7- county seat of 
ict The United States Naval Observa- "nSlungtQa, Daviess Co,. Indiana, 
ry, oi white marble, occupies a retired 18 miles b. of Vincennes. It ia in a farm- 
id commanding site on Georgetown ing and coal mining region, and pro- 
eights. Other iatereating institutions dufes canned gooda, lumber, furniture 
e the Corcoran Gallery of Art, a and iron jirodHclR, cooperage atock, un- 
itahle collection of paintings and derwear, etc. Pop. (1920) 87-13. 
ituary, housed in a handaome new WashinfrfnTl " town, county seat of 
irble luilding; tbe Carnegie Institu- Wasnin^On, Ueaufort Co., North 
in, founded in 1902, 'to encourage in- Cnrolinn, on the Tar River, 33 miles w. 
stigation, reacarch and diacovery,' with of Ncwbcrn. It liaa foundries and manu- 
1 endowment by Andrew Carnegie of factures of lumber, knit goods, boats, bug- 
0,000,000: the Waabington Academy of mes, flour, oil, etc. Pop. (1920) 6314. 
iences, National Geographic Society, WAshinfrtnn county seat of a county 
lolopcal Society, Anthropological Soc- Tl nJUlltl^wa, ^f j^^, ^^^ ^^^^^ jj 
Ly, Inteniational Bureau of tne Ameri- Pennsylvania, 25 miles s. w. of Pitts- 
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barglL It is in a coal and oil region, 
and has extensive manufactures of tin 
plate, iron, steel, glass, etc. Here is 
Washington and Jefferson College and 
•other collegiate institutions. Pop. 21,480. 

Washington, X™ l^tTTlS'. 

can parentage at Hale's Ford, Virginia, 
about 1859. The son of a slave, he 
aacceeded in obtaining entry at Hamp- 
ton Institute, waa graduated in 1875 and 
taught there until put in char^re of the 
Tnskegee Normal and Industrial Insti- 
tute, Alabama, in 1881. This, under his 
care, has made a remarkable progress in 
industrial education, and has done much 
toward solving the race problem between 
the blacks andf whites, while its president 
is regarded as one of the most remark- 
able men of the age. He has published 
Sawing and Reaping, Up from Slavery, 
Future of the American Negro and 
various other works. Died in 1915. 

WftfihiTl^on BusiiROD, judge, waa 
WaSXUU^bUUi Ij^j^jj i^ Westmoreland 

County, Virginia, in 1759; died in 1829. 
He was a nephew of George Washiu^- 
ton, and a member of the Virginia 
Convention which ratified the Constitu- 
tion of the United States in 1788. In 
1798 he was appointed a justice of the 
United States Supreme Court. The 
estate of Mount Vernon was left to him 
in the will 4^ hia illustrious uncle. 
^XTfluiliiTi^OTl Gboboe, the hero of 
WasningXQUy American independ- 
ence, and the ' father of his country,' aa 
he baa long been popularly called, was 
bom at Bridges Creek, Westmoreland 
County, Virginia, February 22, 1732. He 
eame of goiod English stock, being the 
grandson of John Washington, who emi- 

E*ated in 1657 from Northamptonshire, 
ngland, where the Washington family 
bad been one of excellent standing. In 
Virginia John Washington and his broth- 
er ijftwrrnce bought a large tract of 
land on the western side of the Potomac 
and about fifty miles above its mouth. 
Here John married, acquired wealth and 
position, and left the paternal homestead 
to his second son Augustine, who was 
the father of George Washington by 
his second wife, Mary Ball. George was 
bnt ten years of age when his father 
died, six children in all being left to the 
mother's care. little or nothing is 
known of his childhood, though various 
problematical stories have gathered about 
his name, some of them, possibly, based 
upon fact. He appears to have been a 
strong, healthy boy, quiet and thoughtful 
beyond his age, not brilliant as a student, 
bnt with the innate qualities of a man 
0* action. In 1747 he went to Mount 
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Vernon, then the residence of his half- 
brother Lawrence, wno had inherited the 
greater part of the estat^. This gave 
im access to books and to better teach- 
ers and brought him in contact with 
I^rd Fairfax, a relative of Lawrence's 
wife, who possessed a larse tract of land 
in the Shenandoah Valley. The boy, 
who had been dissuaded by his mother 
from entering the British navy, had ac- 
quired some knowledge of mathematics 
and surveying, and was emploved by 
Ix>rd Fairfax in 1747 to survey his val- 
ley property. He alternated survejring 
with hunting, spent the winters at 
Mount Vernon, and in 1751 accompanied 
his brother, stricken with consumption' 
to Barbadoes. Here Lawrence died in 
1752, leaving George guardian of his only 
daughter and heir to his estate if she 
should die without issue. Lawrence had 
already given his younger brother in- 
structiop in the use of arms and the art 
of war, a training soon to become useful. 
He was appointed adjutant-general in the 
Virginia militia at the age of nineteen, 
and in 1752, when twenty-one years of 
age, was chosen for a service of great 
importance. The French had built some 
forts on territory near Lake Erie claimed 
by Virginia, and Governor Dinwiddia sent 
a messenger to warn them off. The mes- 
senger returned in fright before finishing 
his work and the governor now chose 
Washington, possibly at Lord Fairfax's 
instigation, as a strong and capable 
young man, familiar with the ways of 
the wilderness and fitted for the duty. 
There was no turning back by the new 
messenger. He made a long and perilous 
journey through the wilderness and over 
the mountains to the French forts south 
of the Ohio, gave the warning required, 
and took occasion to study the Indian 
situation and gain a definite idea of the 
designs of the French. On his return, 
which waa accomplished at great risk 
of life, he suggested to the governor 
the building of a fort at the point where 
the Monongahela and Alleghany rivers 
unite to form the Ohio. In the following 
spring the French came down the Alle- 
ghany, drove away the British workmen, 
and completed the fort for themselves. 
Washington's military career now began. 
He waa made second in command of a 
force sent from Virginia to deal with the 
French, but the death of the colonel threw 
the command into his hands and he per- 
formed his responsible task with great 
skill and judgment. Outnumbered by the 
French, he built a small woodland fort 
where he defended himself with soldierlv 
resolution, surrendering only when de- 
fense had became hopeless and favor{«hIe 
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tbe Vlrgink Boom of Bnrgewe * . Ui con- 
t venatloD and privaU corraipondenei 

,. — , - teemed with uttcrsncw •catcel; lem fianr 

I colonial officer, than the iUuatrloiu word* of Patrick 

., hicber rank. Waabington at Henrj. While the BoitoD Port Bill wu 

once resigned ; out In 17Ei& he consented nnder disciustoD the wealth; Potomse 
to accompany Braddock ai a volunteer planter liatened to the ■ccoants of British 
on hii unfortunate eipedltioo- The ftf- opprearion of the people of that dty b«- 
falr would have ended very differently if cauM of the brave Rand tbey had taken in 
the opinionated En^liahman had listened defense of their own rights. With his face 
to the advice of his Virginian aide'de- aBame with righteous wrath Washington 
camp, but, as It proved, Washington was rose, hedtsted a moment to control his 
almost the onl7 officer who retnrned un- emotion, then ssid colml; : "I will raise 
banned from the disastrous expedition, a thousand men, suheist them at mv own 
He was now placed at the head of the expense, and march tbem to the reftef of 
Virginia forces, and in ITM visited Bos- Boston.'' 

ton and had an interview with General This convention chose him with PatriiA 
Shirley, the commander-ln-cbief, with Henry end four others to represent Vir- 
whom he satislaclorilf settled the gues- gtnia in the Continental Congress whtdi 
tion of rank. During the remainder of met at Philadelphia in September, 1774. 
ths war he was occupied on the fron- At the end of the Arst session, when 
tier, where the Indians were attacldng Patrick Henry was asked whom he con- 
tbe settlers, and in 1TS8 accompanied sldered the greatest man in the ConKreM, 
General Forbes in the second expedition he replied, 'If yon speak of solid Informa- 
against Fort Dnqueene. He commanded tion and sound judgment. Colonel Wasb- 
tiie part of the army which occupied that ington Is nnqneetioaably the greatest man 
fort in November, IT&S, and by putting on that floor.' 

an end to the operations of the French Washington and his fellow patriots had 
in that quarter, settied the qoestion o( not aimed at separation from the mot^at^ 
ownership of the Ohio region. This ended country, but simply at Justice and fair 
his millta^ career for that period. Blec- treatment, bnt after the affair at Lez- 
ted In 1768 to the House o( Bnrgessea iogton, April 1ft, 17TS, nothing remained 
of Virginia, he was on his first appear- hut to resist British tyranny by forca 
ance hlgblv compUmented by the speaker of arms, and on the 15th of Jane Wash- 
tor his military service^ WasblngtoD rose Ington was nnsnimously elected by Can- 
to reply, but in such a state of nervous- greas the commaudei^ln-chief of the Amer- 
ursB, tnat he could not speak a word, lean forces. Ue had eontlnned a mem- 
'Slt down. Mr. Washington,' said the ber of Congieta. but now left it to take 
q>eaker; Tour modesty equals your command of the forces then besieging 
valor, and that surpasses the power of Boston. !%« battle of Banker Hill bad 
any language I possess.' In 1759 he taken place, with much credit to the 
married Martha Custis, a rich voung provincials for braTery, bnt Washington 
widow, and settled down to the life of found the militia a dlsorgaoiied mass, 
a farmer at Monet Vernon, which bad more an armed mob of paMots than an 
fallen to him through the dtatb of his army. It took him some time to nnder- 
niece. This, added to the estate of his stand this half disciplined body of New 
wife, made him one of the richest men Englanders, and for them to understand 
In toe land, his estate growing through him, but he soon brought order ont of 
purchase until it reached a total of 8000 confusion and won the love and respect 
acres. He managed It himself, kept bis of his men. Monitions of war were 
own boohs, and nendled all hit affairs greatly lacking and Congress was nearly 
with method and Judgment while winning destitute of money tx credit and sadly 
a reputation for mprranUte integrity, unfit to deal with the situation. Under 
For years he remained a member of the tbese circumstances It Is a matter of 
Bouse of Bnrgesses, bnt took no proml- great credit to Wn'hincton that in nine 
nent part in its debates, being ever more months' time be forced the British to 
a man of action tlian an orator. In evacuate Boston with their army of 
17T3 he came again promlnentiy Into veterans and surrender to him the first 
public affairs as a member of tiie con- seat of the war, 

ventinn that met at Williamsburg and We must deal briefly with the remain- 
asserted the right of the colonies to self- Ing history of the w«r. the events of 
government declaring that taxation and which are noted nnder nniTED States 
representation could not Justly be sepa- The defeat of the Americans on Lonr 
rated. Although Colonel Washington was Island led to the loss of New York and 
known as '■the silent man" on the floor of the retreat of Wwhington across K«w 
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Jersey, followed by the brilliant victorT 
at Trenton on Christmas nighty 177o, 
and the subseauent victory at Princeton, 
on January 3, 1777. These successes 
irreatly revived the spirits of the Ameri- 
cana, which had been much depressed by 
the preceding ill fortune, but Washington 
had still many diflSculties to contend with 
in the lack of recruits, the want of 
money and war materials, and the supe- 
riority of his foes in all military req- 
uisites. Their one lack lay in their 
commanders, among whom Gornwallia 
was the only able soldier. In military 

fienios none of them compared with Wash- 
n^on, and he did not fail to take ad- 
Tantage of their weakness and ineffi- 
ciency. The next movements of the en- 
emy were Burgoyne's disastrous march 
southward from Canada and Howe's ex- 
pedition against Philadelphia by way of 
Chesapeake Bay. Washington's army 
was defeated by superior forces at the 
Brandywine, the British occupied Phila- 
delphia, and their alert opponent soon 
after attacked them at Germantown, los- 
ing the battle mainly through the con- 
fusion caused by a fog. But the loss in 
this quarter was recompensed by the de- 
feat and capture of Burgoyne's army at 
Saratoga, and Washingtons army went 
into winter quarters at Valley Forge 
with reviving hope from the cheering 
news from the North. The winter was a 
severe one and the men at Valley Forge 
suffered greatly from want of clothing 
and other necessaries. The spirit of their 
great leader, however, remained unbroken, 
and when 'the tidings of the alliance with 
France and the danger of the Delaware 
being closed by a French fleet caused the 
British to evacuate Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton was quickly on their track, attacked 
them at Monmouth, and probablv would 
haTe given them a crushing defeat but 
for the misconduct of one of his subor- 
dinates. The following winter was passed 
bj the American army at Morristown, 
New Jersey, and in 1780 the war was 
transferred to the South, the weakness 
and destitution of Washington's army 
obliging him to remain on the defensive, 
tiiough closely watching the movements 
of the enemy in and about New York. 
The climax came in 1781, when Lord 
Comwallis injudiciouslv moved his army 
to Yorktown, Virginia, fortified that 
place and awaited reinforcements from 
New York. The alert American com- 
mander took instant advantage of the 
opportunity. He had been reinforced by 
a French army, a French fleet had e' • 
lered Chesapeake Bay and cut off Cow* 
'wallis' communication with New York^ 
^nd Washington at once set out on a 



hasty southward march, besieged York- 
town with a force of about 15,000 men, 
and on October 19 forced Comwallis to 
surrender his forts and his force of 7000 
veterans. It was the most important 
event of the war. since it brought it to 
a rapid close, the discouraged British 
government giving up the strucgle. 

Throuffhout this contest, Washington 
was obviously the strongest and ablest 
man in the field, quiet, energetic, capa- 
ble, rarely losing his temper, quick to 
take advantage of every opportunity, res- 
olute in endurance, bearing the attacks 
of his enemies, the lack of resources, the 
continued difficulties which surrounded 
him, with the spirit of a hero and the 
composure of a pnilosopher, and triumph- 
ing in the end as such men must tri- 
umph, through an innate force of charac-' 
ter that never yields to defeat Wash- 
ington has since been regarded as a mil-' 
itary genius of a high type, not a dazsling 
meteor of war like Alexander or Napo- 
leon, but a leader capable of obtainuig 
great results by the wise handling of 
slender means. A patriot in grain, wnose 
only desire was the Independence of his 
country, he vigorously rejected the de- 
mand of his followers that he should 
make himself a king, and retired to his 
home at Mount Vernon, taking up with 
composure and relief his old pursuit of 
agriculture. 

He was not permitted to remain in 
seclusion. Confusion and ineffi<dency 
reigned supreme in governmental rela- 
tions and the necessity of a stronger gov- 
ernment became daily more manifest In 
the events that followed, leading to the 
calling of the Constitutional Convention 
of 1787, Washington took an active part, 
and he was chosen president of the con- 
vention which, in the short space of a 
few months, devised the admirable Con- 
stitution which has since formed the 
basis of government of the United States. 
Unanimously elected the first president 
of the new Union, he accepted it, as he 
said, ' with more diffidence and reluc- 
tance than ever I experienced before in 
mv life.' The mental characteristics 
which make a man a great soldier are 
usually not those that fit him to be a 
constitutional governor, but Washington's 
judgment good sense and moderation 
adapted him very well to his new duties, 
and he dealt with the difficulties that 
surrounded him in his new position with 
a wisdom that few of his associates 
manifested. Reelected in 1792, he re- 
luctantly resumed the duties which re- 
moved nim from the private life that 
appealed more to his disposition, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that he was 
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are urged on by the force of a spiral 
sprins, generally of steel, contained in 
a cylindrical barrel or box, to which one 
end of a chain is fixed, the chain also 
making several turns round the barrel 
outside; the other end of the chain is 
fixed to the bottom of a cone with a 
spiral groove cut on it, known as the 
fusee (which see). On the bottom of 
the fusee the first or great wheel is put 
The barrel-arbor is so fixed in the frame 
that it cannot turn when the fusee is 
winding up. The inner end of the 
spring hooks on to the barrel-arbor, the 
outer to the inside of the barrel. If the 
fusee is turned round in the proper 
direction it will take on the chain, and 
consequently take it off from the barrel 
This coils up the spring; and if the 
fusee and great wheel are left to them- 
selves, the force exerted by the spring 
in the barrel to unroll itself will make 
the barrel turn in a contrary direction 
to that by which it was bent up. This 
force communicating itself to the wheels 
will set them in motion. Their time 
of continuing in motion will depend on 
the number of turns of the spiral groove 
on the fusee, the number of teeth in 
the first or great wheel, and on the 
number of leaves in the pinion upon 
which the great wheel acts, etc. The 
necessity of keeping the watch from 
' running down,' and of making the 
wheels move with uniform motion, gave 
rise to the use of the balance-wheel and 
hair-spring (taking the place of the 
pendulum of a clock) and the variously 
and ingeniously designed mechanism, the 
escapement (which see). On the per- 
fection of the escapement the time- 
keeping qualities of a watch largely de- 
pend. Of the many varieties invented 
and perfected, watches are now almost 
exclusively provided with either the 
horizontal, tne lever, the chronometer 
or the detached escapement (See ChrO' 
nometer.) In all but the best class 
of modem watches the fusee has been 
abandoned in favor of the goiug-barrel. 
The latter offers better facilities for 
keyless work, and keyless wntches are 
manufactured in great quantities. The 
going-barrel watch can also be produced 
at a cheaper rate, and for ordinary pur- 
poses is amply reliable. The main- 
spring in this class of watch is very 
long, but only a few coils are brought 
into action. The great wheel is at- 
tached to the going-barrel itself, thus 
the spring force is directly transmitted 
to the e9capement The m vent ion of the 
spiral bairrspring by Dr. Hooke (about 
1658), the scientific application of ita 
properties sincef and the intelligent use 



of compensation (which see) in the 
balance, have combined to give to the 
best chronometers of to-day a uniformity 
of rate which it is probably impossible 
to excel. A number of watches for 
special performances are also con- 
structed. Such are the calendar watch, 
the repeater, the chronograph (which 
see), etc Large quantities of the 
cheaper class of watches are now made 
by machinery in the United States, 
Switzerland, France, Germany, and Eng- 
land. They are generally produced on 
the interchangeable system, that is, if 
any part of a watch has become unfit 
for service, it can be cheaply replaced 
by an exact duplicate, the labor of the 
watch repairer thus becoming easy and 
expeditious. 

IXTatch (Q&u^^caOf a certain part of 
the officers and crew oi a ves- 
sel who together work her for an al- 
lotted time, the time being also called 
a watch. The time called a toatch is 
four hours, the reckoning beginning at 
noon or midnight. Between 4 and 8 
p. M. the time is divided into two short 
or dog-watches, in order to prevent the 
constant recurrence of the same portion 
of the crew keeping the watch during 
the same hours. 

TXTater (^ft'^^^)* & liquid which cov- 
ers the greater part of the 
earth's surface. It was classified among 
the elements until the close of the eight- 
eenth century, when Lavoisier, profiting 
by the experiments of Cavendish, proved 
it to be a compound of hydrogen and 
oxygen, in the proportion of two volumes 
of the former gas to one volume of the 
latter; or by weight 2 parts of hydrogen 
to IG parts of i>xygen ; hence its chemical 
formula is HgO. Pure water is a color- 
less, tasteless, inodorous liquid ; a power- 
ful refractor, of light ; a had conductor 
of heat and electricity; it is very 
slightly compressible, its absolute dimin- 
ution for a pressure of one atmosphere 
being only about 51.3 milUonths of its 
bulk. Although water is colorless in 
small quantities, it is blue like the 
atmosphere when viewed in mass. It 
takes a solid form,, that of ice or snow, 
at 32** F. (0° C), and all lower tem- 
peratures; and rt takes the ' form of 
vapor or steam at 212*» F.. (100** C,)l 
under a pressure of 29.9 ins., of mercury, 
and retains that form at all higher 
temperatures. Under . ordinary^ condii 
tions water possesses the. liquid- form 
only at>temperature€f lying between 52* 
and 212°. It is,, ■however> possible to 
cooi water very considerably 'beloW 32** 
F. and yet maintain -it in the liquid 
form. Water may also b« li««ted» under 



Water Wkter 

pnwun, muij itgrtei above 212* F. a ch«m]e>I potnt of Tiew w4Ur uUbiti 
without pMalns into tlw atate of at«am. In Itaelf neither add nor baale proper- 
The (pedSc travltr of water U 1 at 89.2* tie* : but It comblnei with both adda and 
F.. belDt the anit to which the *peclflc basea, Fonninc hydrate*; It alao cont- 
gravities of all soUdi and llqalds are blnea with neutral aalts. Water alao 
referred, aa a convenient itandard, on enters, as a Ilqald, Into a peculiar kind 
account of the faciUt; with which it of combination with th* (reater nnmber 
U obtained In a pure atate; od« cubic of all known tnbitancea. OC all liqoldi 
inch of water at (t2* P. and 28.0 inches water ia the moat powerful and general 
barometrica] preaanre, welgha 252.468 aolvent, and on thl* Important propertj' 
ita chemical use depends. Without 
water not onlj the operations of the 
chemist but the proceasea of SDimal and 
T^etable life would come to a stand. 
In consequence of the great solrent 
power of water It Is never found pure in 
nature. Even In tain- water, which ia 
the purest, there are always trace* of 
carbonic actd, ammonia, and sea-salt. 
Where the rain-water has filtered 
through rocks and soils, and reappears 
as spring or river water, it is alwayi 
more or teas charged with aalts derived 
from the earth, such as sea'^alt, gjpanm, 
and chalk. When the proportion of 
these is small the water Is called lOft, 
when larger It is called hard uotsr. 
The former dissolves sosp better, and is 
tlierefore preferred for washing ; the 
latter is often pleasanter to drink. 
Some springs contain a considerable 
quanlitj of foreign Ingredients, which 
Impart to the water particular proper- 
ties. The? are known under the general 
term ffiineml watert, and according to 
the predominating const! tuentg held in 
solution are divided into carbiNiated 
waters (aliiBline, magnesian, calcareoua, 
and chalybeate) , sulpnatEc waters (con- 
taining chleQy sulpbates) , chlorinated 
waters (containing cbieQ; chlorides), 
and sulphuretted waters (coDtatning 
large quantities of sulphides or of 
sulphuretted hydrogen). The only way 
to obtsin perfectly pure water is to dis- 
til it, but matter simply held In suspen- 
sion may be got rid of by suitable 
filtration. Tbe great reservoirs of water 
on (he globe are the oceans, seaa, and 
lakea, which cover more than thiee-fifths 
of its surface, and from which it Is 
Mised by evaporation, and, nnltlng with 
Tank and Pump HoaM. the air In the state of vapor, is wafted 

over the earth ready to l>e precipitated 
SIS times in tbe form of rain, snow, or hall, and 

, __r. Water is make Ita way by river channela to the aea. 

SI ita - ■ -^ - ■ " " ' - ■- ' --■-■- 

( = 4* C , ,- - 

senta a singular exception to the general that It should be free from contamina- 
law of ezpanelon by heat. If water at tion, hence an ample and pure water 
S9.2* F. be cooled. It ezpaodB as It auppty Is considered as one of the first 
roola till re<Iuced to 32°, when It solidl- Iswa of sanitation. In addition to the 
fie* ; and if water at 39.2* F. be heated, abundant surface pressure of water. It 
It expands aa the temperature increases penetrates the rock crest of the eartb 
\d accordance with the general law. In tn considerable deptbs and hv ft* aol- 



Water-bed Water-cress 

Tent power* produces important effecti. the Waterburf watcbes and clocks, wbich 
It can be reached by boring In lome of are known throoghout the world. 
the most arid parts at tbe earth, and Electro-plate is also made and Cbere are 
rising to the surface as artesian waters, numerous rolling mills and foundries 
brings fertility to desert r^ions. It is and extensive manufactures of pins, but- 
supposed also to be the cause of volcaoic tons, pearl goods, tamps and many 
emptlons, tbrougb the eiploalve' force of otber product Tbe city contains a 
steam, into wbich it is converted wben 



0»lD(ical I>islasf* ot Watar lals Walls. 



»). 



L number of benpTolent nnd academic Instl- 
. tutions. Pop. (1920) 91.410. 

' Water-chestnut, see rropa. 



Water-beetle, vB?io"°'%p^r«'' o? "Water-clock. ^'^ ciepiyd, 

beetles, baring lege adapted tor flwlm- 
mlng, the two binder pain being Bat- 
tened and fringed with hairs. They are 
exceedingly voracious both in tbe adult 
and larval state. 



1 devouring young 



Waterbury iJ;Sl'bia„"'i,£r 

Id a valley on the Naugatuck River, 77 
miles northeast of New York. It is 
an Important railway junction and 
manufacturing town. Brass and brass 
goods are tbe ataple prodaets, tbe largest 
part of tbe output of tbe country being 
srodnced hen. It is also the seat oi 



Water-colors, "f^ '" p^io^'^k ,■" 

navvt vuxwfB, ^oiojg care Cully 
ground up with water and isinglass or 
other mucilage instead of oil. Water- 
colors are often prepared in the form 
of small cakes dried hard, wbich can 
be rnbbed on a moistened palette when 
wanted. Moist water-colors in a semi- 
fluid state are alao used ; they are gen- 
erally kept In metal tubes, which pre- 
serve tbem from drying up. 

Water-oress '".CSV;- 'S';'^,!; 

tributed thronghout Europe, Western 
Asia, North Africa, Introduced into North 
America and certain Brltlsb colonies, and 
choking some rivers of New Zealand, 
where the stem grows as thick a* thr 



Water-onre Water-ho^ 

wrlit It growl oa thr mattin of clear throufh Waterford Hart>or. There are 
BtreamB, or even partlf immersed in the large bacou-curlnc eitablishmeDte, brew- 
water. It baa antiicorbutic properEiet, eriea, saw and Goiir mllla, etc. The 
and ia coltivHted near many large towns principal buildings are the Episcopal 
to be used as ialad, or otberwiae. and Roman Calbolic cothedrala. t'op. 
TUntar.onr* See Hgdropalhg, 26,768. — The coimir belongs to the 
waiercure. province of_Munster. The area is .721 

a curl; coat, long ears, : 

a rounded bead, and webbed toee. It ,__. __ .__ 

aeenu to be allied to the poodle, but west eitremiCies lespectlrelr, baa the 
differs from the latter in its Grmer set deep Indentation* of Dungarvan Harbor 
and stouter body, and in Its larger size, and Tramorc Bov. The Interior Is 
The water-dog is bigbly iDteiligeot, but largely rugged and mountatnous. The 
less so than the retriever. It is usually principal rivers are the Suir and the 
of a grayish white varied with black Biackwaler. Dairying ia the chief re- 
and brown. sonrte of the rural population. Slate> 

"WatftrfftlT 8^ Cataract. sandstone, and marble are quarried, and 

wawnau. j^^^ [^ , |^^ ^^p^^ ^^ potter-s clay. 

Watpr-fleft. ' name given to various Tbe fisheries are valuable. Pop. 87,187. 
nniici u&n, genera of amall swim- Wnti'r.fwui » 8«» prepared bj pa«» 
tnlng crustaceans belonglM to the cUta " •ix'i* 6»»» ing gteam through in- 
Ehitomoetracn. Among the commonest candescent carbon. It is used for 
are Cypru and Ci/aopi {which see), bfatiug and welding purposes in metal- 
One very familiar water- flea Is the lurgy, and also for illumlnsUon, espe- 
Dapltnia pulem. See Daptmia. cialiy in tbe Dnited States. Numerous 

VJaf^-rttirA (wti'ter-fnrd), a city and deaths from poisoning have resulted 
WHI-criuiu g^port in the soutbesst from Its use. however, this being largelj 
of Ireland, capital of tbe county of same due to it« want of smell. Burnt In tbe 
name, 97 miles b. B. w. of Dublin, on the usual way It gives a blue Same, but by 
right bank of the Suir, which soon after suspending a comb of thin mugnesium 
rods in the flame the B laments are 
Quickly heated to a white heat, produc- 
ing a bright glow light of high iltu- 
mmatlDg power, but which is neither un- 
pleasant to the eye nor prejudicial to 
tbe sight. Uanteli made of several in- 
fusible metals are now In common uae 
and give a brilliant light with a com- 
paratively small consumption of gas. 
Wat^r-clnnn "- substsnce which, 
Wai«r-^lBSa, ^^^^ g^,,^ resembles 

glass, but is slowly soluble Id boiling 

water, altbougb it remains unaffected by 

ordinary atmospheric cbanges. It con- 

eista of tbe soluble silicates of potash 

or soda, or a miiture i^f both. It is 

prepared either by breaking down and 

cak-ining flint nodules, the Iragments or 

particles of which are then added to a 

I solution of caustic potash or soda. 

I wbereupon the whole is exposed for a 

time to intense beat, or by fusing the 

constituents together in a solid state, 

and afterwards reducing them to a viscid 

Joins the Barrow, the combined stream tondilion. Among the purposes to which 

reaching the sea by the fine raluary waler-glass . is applied are painting an 

known as Waterford Elarhor. It glass, coatmg slone, wood nnd other 

stretches along the Suir for nlioiit 1 maleriale to render them waterproof, 

mile, has convenient quay accomnuidiition claring scenery and paintings, filing 

for large vessels, and comraandt! a con- wHii-palntmga, etc. 

sidemble shipping trade. The bulk of "VPater-heH. ^^ Oalhoule. 

the manufactures of Waterford immty o n t 

are carried on st Wsterfor.1 ni.d U» Water'hOff. °** Copiftaro. 
Ttcinity, and most of the exports po*" ° 
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"Waterproof Cloth Watenponf 

localitle*, luTS bmaght tba qo««tioiL of do not altosetber obctruct ventllAtlon. 

th« conaerrfttiau and utilisation of water- ConwcutiTe dipping of cloths in aoap 

power into frast prominence as a prob- and alum aolutioDi, or in gelBt^« and 

abir indiapCDMible need of maoktnd. Ita gM lolationi, or in a solution of 

most important application In this dl- acetate of lead and then in a solutioit 

rectlon hitherto made has beeo tliat of of alumina, has been resorted to with 

the Falls of Niagara power-norks, both more or less aucceaa. The new aab- 

OD tlie American and toe Canadian side, stance called algin, obtained from sea- 

Bere enormoDs electrical power baa been weed, baa been atroiigl; recommended 



developed by the oae of turbines, tta for tbe same pnrpo»e. Another recent 

most Important application being in the patent process consists in treating tb* 

dtr of Buffalo for maDufactoring, elee> fibera & the solution instead of th« 

trie lallwara and otherwise. It has also mannfactared textile, and the fabria 

been applied eitansiTeIr in Canada, A tbua produced, while raln-reaiating, of- 

great dam on the lower SusqnebaDna, re- fers the same Teotilatlon «« ordiDaTT 

centlT completed and estimated to jicld material 

100,000 boTse-power, is supplying Haiti- TtTatstv Pali'kif an American ape. 

mora, manj mUea distant, with electrical wa«rj»aDDll, ^^^ ^^gj ^,^, 

power, and mar In the future inpplT dant In the swampy tracts bordering 

PhUadelpbia. Applications of water-pow- on the HlisissiDpl tnd Its tributaries In 

er in this way have become nnmeroua and the southwesteni States, whence it is 

extenrire In various parts of the United also called the swamp bare. It is an 

States and In other countries. A great excellent swimmer, and subsists ^efl; 

concrete dam, 9096 feet In total leogUi, on the roots of agnatic plants. 

is being built across the Mississippi at TITatAT Vail ^ bird geuetally dla- 

Keoknk, Iowa, at the foot of the Des water Jfcau, tributed over Americtk 

Moines rapids, which is expected to yield sod Enrope, and fairly commou, thoagh 

900,000 horse-power, a little more than not often seen, from Its shy, Ktir«d 

half that obtained from the Niagara. In habits. It fre<inents maiahes and bon 

view of the coming wide installatloa of and swims and dives well, but ha* poor 

works of this character, far-seeing capi- powers of flight. It is a delidoua Dird 

tallats have made insidious efforts to gain for the table and is a favorite game bird, 

control of the leading sources of water- itratAvi poTn Hu nuAntiJu Bm,^ 

power, not yet occupied, in the Dnited Water itam. Bee EyirwtOe JIwn. 

States, having In view doubtless tbo TJTo*MT.rat f).» v«Iji 

coming replacement of steam by electric- WaiCr-rai. Bee Vole. 



for Oh beneSt of the eeo^e at large when are powerful Insects, 2 
the tlus for tbelr ntlllsation shall arrive, lengdi. They receive their popnlaF 
VJat»mrnnf Hlnih rioth rendered name from the scorpion-like fonn of the 
waierprooi V/IULU, tmpjrvioas to forelegs, with which they seise their 



Important water-power sites in the West of bemipterona Insects, the spedea _. 

' '--"- expldtation. reservinc Oiem wbicb inhabit ponds, etc. Some of tbain 

of the eeople at lai ■-— '" " - . - 

heir ntlllsation sha 

)f Cloth, s*^ 

water, TOere are numerous l .--,- 

for waterproofing fabrics of all kinds. TUafvTvTiMl Rbs TUnurm 
The earliest patent, that of Madntoah WaWTSnctt. Bee Kwers. 
(1S2S), consisted In covering clotb with 'QTa tarannnf & remarkable meteoro- 
a paste obtained by diwolvlng caont- "H-iersi'UUl') logical phenomenoa 
chouc in beniol or coal naphtha, la frequently observed at aea, and exactly 
the treatment of cotton and linen doth analogous to the whirlwinds experiencea 
a smaJI proportion of sulphur is gen- on land. It occurs when opposite winds 
erslly added. A tbin layer of this of different temperatures meet in th« 
rubber aolutlou is spread on the fabrlo npper atmosphere, whereby a great 
by apedal machinery, after which the amount of vapor is condensed Into *. 
cloth la doubled, pressed and finished thick black doad, to which a vortical 
in calenders, the waterproof layer b»- motion la given by the action of th« 
Ing Orns in the center of the finished opposing winds, the force of which ex- 
material. Teitllea tljus manipulated be- tends downward, llis vortical motion 
come also impervioua to air, and from causes the doud to take the form of a 
a hygienic point of view unsuitable for vast funnel, which, descending near the 
prolonged personal wear. This led to surisce of the sea. draws up tbe water 
the Introduction of other solutions and in its vortex, which Joins in its whirl- 
methods of application intended to pro- Ing motion. The whole column, which 
ilnce fabrica wnldi, while resisting rain, after the JsncOon extenda from the seft 



to tbe clouds, asmmea a maKniScent ap- 
pearance, being of a ligbt color near its 
axis, but dark along the sidei. When 
acted on b; the wind tbe column assumea 
a poaitiou oblique to the boricon, but in 
caun weather it Tnaintaina its vertical po- 
■idon, while at the same time it is carried 



TaUnponl. 
aloiig the surface of tbe «ea. Sometimes 
the upper and lower parts move with dif- 
ferent velocities, causing the parts to 
separate from each other, often with a 
loud report. The whole of the Ta^r ta 
at length absorbed in the air, or it de- 
Bcends to the sea in a heavy shower of 
rain. Sudden gusts of wind, from all 
points of the compass, are very common 
m the vicinity of waterspouts. What are 
sometimes called Katempouti on land, or 
cioud6ur»(», are merely hea^y falls of 
rain of a local character that occur gen- 
erally during thunder-storms. In sandy 
deserts they draw ap tbe sand as water- 
spouts draw up water. The tornado of 
tbe central United States is a destructive 
example of the whirling storms which on 
tbe ocean produce waterspouts. 
TiratArtnn Charles (1782-1806), an 
WaieriOn, Engliah naturalist, i;om 
at Wakefield. Author of tVandenng* in 
South America, Natural History, etc. 
WntArtrtwrn * town of Litchfield Co., 

waierrown, ponn.. e miics s. <A 

Waterbury. Has manufactures of silk 
■ ■ e goods, etc. Pop. (1020) 6050. 



■ez Co., Mass., on tbe Charles River, 7 
mllea w. of Boston, of which it la a resi- 
dential suburb. It has a United States 
arseoal and manufactures of automobiles, 
mbber products, etc Pop. (1910) 
12,875; (1920) 21,457. 
WfttArtmiTTl county seat of Jefferson 

Slack River, 10 miles from Lake Ontario 
and within 20 miles of the Thousand 
Island region. It has water power from 
tbe falla on the river, and manufactures 
of paper, carriages, auto bodies, tpringg, 
(Hucal thermometers, safety appliances, 
underwear, silks, engines, pumps, etc. It 
has a court house, dty IkU, armory, and a 



park of 600 acres. Pop. <1910) 26,730; 

(1620) 31,28S. 

WaturtAiwn wunty seat of Codington 

waieriown, ^^ ^^^^ Dakota, on 
Big Sioux River and several railroads, 
214 miles w. of Minneapolis. Trade center 
of rich farming and cattle-raising district. 
Has elevators, flouring mills, etc. " ~ 

(1920) 9400. 

Wil.t*>rfow7Ti "■ "^'y o' Jefferson — 

WaienOWn, ^^' ^^^^ Wisconsin, 
on the Rock River, 44 miles ff. by r '' 
Milwaukee. It has manufactures of _^ 
chinery, bricks, flour, apiary supplies, 
dairy and lumber products, shoes, etc. 
Seat of Northwestern University UJoth- 
eran) and Sacred Heart College ((catho- 
lic). Pop. 0299. 
WntfTTillii B. city of Kennebec Co., 

Waxerviue, m^[„;_ „„ y,^ Kenneb«l 
River, 81 miles n. N. b. of Portland. Vari- 
ous falls afford water power. Seat of 
Ckilby College (1820) and Colbum Clas- 
sical Institute. Manufactures include 
cotton and woolen goods, machinery, foun- 
dry products, tractors, boats, etc. At 
Winslow, on tbe opposite side of the river, 
ere large paper and pulp mills. Waters 
vlUe was settled as a part of Winslow In 
1764, Pop. (1910) U,458; (1920) 13,351. 

Watervliet fe^'^ket'^SrS! ^nThi 

Hudson River opposite Troy, on tbe Dela- 
ware and Hudson Railroad and the State 
Barge Canal. It has a national arsenal, 
car-works, foundries, woolen factories, 
hardware works, and many other maou- 
tacturing plants. Pop. (1910) 15,074: 
(1920) 16,OT3. 

"Water-wheel, * "''^ "?'^ !>' 

' water, as the over- 
shot wheeL the undershot wheel, the 
breaBt-wbeel and the turbine. (See these 

Waterworks. *t* . "M"oirs, with 

' their accompanying 
pumplDK machinery and distributing 
pipes, by which water is now supplied 
to cities. This process is by no means 
modem. We rend in the Bible that King 
Hexekiah made a pool and a conduit 
and brought water into the dty of Jeru- 
salem. In tbe Roman Empire the bring- 
ing of water into cities by means of 
aqueducts was very common and many 
remains of the masonry aqueducts of 
ancient Rome still exist. The great 
modem cities of Europe and America 
owe their possible existence to copious 
supplies of water, brought often from con- 
siderable distances, carried in large pipes 
under the streets and suppUed to houses 
by means of small pipea, a sufficient head 
of water being needed to drive the supply 
to the upper etoriea of bouses. Water 



Watford Watson 

lor tbta pnrpoBe h obUlD«d from Ttriotu mUca h. bj w. of Elmkm. It has l*rn 
aoarces, by pumpiat from riven, a* in aalt wotki and brewiuf indnatiiM. It 
I'hiladvlpbiB. from it lake, u In Chicago, U notable for the deep and pictnreaqna 
aad b; conveyance from iatse reaervoirB, ravine known as Watkin'a Glen, in 
as in New York and mt.ay other cities, wbich are numerona b^utiful caacades 
Tbe moat atrtkinE example of tbe Utter and which attracts larte oainbera of 
metbod of supply is Ibat of New York visitors. Pop. 281T. 

city, which has long been supplied from Wfltkin (wot'kln), Sir Edward Wil- 
Ihe Croton reservoir, the water being wat^in )^^ railwaj manaser, 
conveyed tbrough a great rock tunnel to was bom at Salford, England, in 1819 ; 
the city. The need of a larger suppljr died in 18&4. He necame secretary to 
bas led to tbe damming of Ksopus and the Trent Valley Railway in 1S4S, and 
CBtskill Creeks in the Catskili Uoantain from that time was director or manager 
region, to form a lake capable of hold- of several of the leading railways, especi- 
ing 130,U0O,0U0,000 gaUon*. Great tun- all; the Southeastern. In 1861 he went 
nels have been made to convey the water to Canada in connection with tbe union 
to the city, including a number of steel of tbe Canadian provinces, and after 
pipe siphons, the most remarksble of 1864 waa long a member of parliament, 
wbicb is one wbicb passes under the He was a strenuous promoter of the 
Hudson River at tbe great depth of 1100 Channel Tunnel, and of Wembly Park 
feet The amount of water expected Tower, designed to exceed tbe Eiffel 
from this stupendous work is &IX),000,CNX) Tower in beieht In 1880 he acquired 
gallons daily. Tbe supply fur tbe city of part of Snowden by purchase. He waa 
txindon bas for balf a century or more a, koigbt of several foreign orders, 
been in tbe bands of eight companies, five TZratliTifntr^^t- (wot'ling-stret). one 
of which draw all their supply from the waumgBireCfc ^f q^^ lioman mUi- 
Thames, with tht exception of a portion tary roads in Britain, running from near 
obtained from wells and springs. The Dover into North Wolea. 
East London Company obtains nearly all Watson (wot'sonl, David (1871- ), 
its supply from the river Lea, the New "«*"»"" ^ Canadian Joumaliat and 
River Company from the Cbadwell, Am- army officer. He took command of tbe 
well and Lea, the Kent Company entire- second battalion, E^rst Canadian Division, 
\j from chalk welU. Meiers are used in August, 1614, and was later a divi- 
and tbe average use of water per day sional commander. See European War. 
per head is 25 gallons. This is greatl^ Watann (wot'son), Jamts Cbahi. 
exceeded in some American cities, especi- "»*«'" astronomer, born in Elgin 
ally in tbe city of Ptiiladelphia, whose County, Canada West, in 1838. He waa 
citicens use (or waste) more wsler than graduated at the University of Michi- 
those of any other city in the world. It gan in 18GT, and became protessot ot 
obtains its supply from the Delaware and astronomy there in 1659. lu 1863 he 
SchuyikiU rivers, an extensive filtration was made professor of tbe obaervatorr. 
plant bavins recently been constructed In 1879 he became profeasor of as- 
to purify the waters of these rivers, tronomy in the University of Wisconsin, 
The system of purification here employed and died there Nov. 23, ISSO. He dia- 
ls that of slow sand filtration^ but in covered 23 asteroids, receiving the Le- 
many places coagulatfng chemical sut^ lande medal of the French Academy of 
stances are used for the removal of im- Sciences for discovering six of them In 

fiurities. A disinfecting agent now com- one year. He also discovered several 
ng into wide use is hypochlorite of lime, comets, was a member of tbe eclipse ex- 
it must be said in conclusion that the pedltion of 1869 and 1870. and of the 
methods of purification now employed transit of Venus expedition in 1874. He 
have proved very efficacious in the pre- wrate TAeoreficoI Attronomtt. 
vention of such epidemic diseases ■■ Wotson John (pseudonym 'Ian 
cholera and typhoid fever. »» tmovjij Maclaren'J, a clergyman 

■Wo+fftrH (wot'fOrd). a town of Eng- and novelist of Scotch parentage, bom 

watiuru )gjj^ Jq Hertfordshire, on at Mannlngtree, Bsaex, England, In 
the river Colne and the Grand Junction 18C0. Educated at Stirling and Bdin- 
Canal. It is well built, and bas large burgh, he became a Presbyterian minis- 
breweries, com and paper mills. A ter. and was stationed at Liverpool 
bridge across (be Colne connects it with 1880-1905. His Beiide tht Bonnie 
Bnsney, a residential suburb. Pop. Brier Bvi\ made him famous as an 

(1011) 40.053. author. This was followed by a rapid 

TXTafVina (wot'kinx). a vUlage, capl- series of works. A popular preacher 

WlilAAUB ,,, .. Sfhiivler (To.. New and lecturer, hp vlnttHl «>.» TTni - 
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Mount Pleasant. Iowa. 
UTatmnn Joss Ckittekdek, admiral, 
WULBOn, bo^Q gt Frankfort. Kmi- 
tuckr. in 1842. He was graduated at 
tbe Naval Academj in I860, and served 
In the navy througliout the Civil war, 
being master on Parragut'a flagship, the 
Hartford, from 1882 to the end of tha 
war. He took part in the baltles on 
the Mississippi and in Mobile Baj. He 
was made commodore in 1887, commanded 
the North 
_ .1 18W9 suc- 
ceeded Dewey in commuiid at Manila, 
being appointed rear-admiral. 
Watson. T«o«*8 E. (185«- ), an 
"**""' AtnencuQ politician and 
author, bom in (Joiumbia Co., Ueorgia. 
He was Populist repreaentntive in tjon- 
gresB 1801-3, and in 189Q was vice-presi- 
dential nominee with W. J. Bryan ; preai- 
dentjal nominee of People's party, ltM>l. 
He was editor and publiKher of Turn Wat- 
ton'i Magaiine (1905) and tbe Weekly 
Jeffertonian (1006). 

Watftnn William (1858- ), an 
WaiBOn, English poet, bom in York- 
shire. He wrote a great Dumber of pocma, 
collected under the titles of The Purple 
EoMt, Ode on the Coronation, The Heraid* 
of D awn, etc. 
W'atKnnin11<> (wot'sun-vil), a city of 

waisonTuie ^^^^^ j.^,^ -p^ j^. 

fomia, 20 miles b. s. e. of Santa Crui. 
Apples, apricots and other fruits are ex- 
tensively grown In tbe neighborhood. Pop. 
(1020) 5013. 

Watt C^ol)* Jaueb, the celehratCHJ 
improver of the steam engine, 
was bom at Greenock, January l!l. 
1736: and died at bia seat of Heath- 
field, Sutfordshire, August 26, 1819. 
His father was a merchant and magis- 
trate of Greenock, and James received a 
good education In its public schools. 
Having determined to adopt the trade 
of mathematical Instrument maker, he 
went to London (1754) to learn the art, 
but III health compelled him to return 
after only a year's apprenticeship. 
Shortly after his return he endeavored 
to eslablisb himaelf in Glasgow. The 
corportiion objecting, be was appointed 
In 1757 mathematical Instrument maker 
to the Duiverslty, and resided within Its 
walls till 1763, when he removed into 
the town. From this lime till 1774 he 
acted as a civil engineer — made several 
surveys for canals and harbors, and 
some of his plana were afterwards car- 
ried into execution. It was during this 
period that he conceived and gave shape 
to hia improvements on the sleam- 
anfine, which bavt^ rendered his name 



famous. (See 8team-E»gine.) To give 
his inventions practical form he as^iO• 
dated himself in 1774 with Matbew 
Boulton (see Boulton), the firm of 
Boulton end Wett having their works 
at Soho, Birmingham. He retired from 
business In 1800. Watt was a fellow 
of tbe Royal Societies of London and 
Bdlnbnrgb, and member of the National 
Institute of Prance. He was twice mar- 
ried, and was survived by one son, who 



carried on the establishment at Soho ta 
partnership with a son of Mr. Boulton'a. 
Besides his great Improvements to the 
steam engine, which tirst rendered it ef- 
fective for general industries, Watt in- 
vented or improved a variety of mechan- 
ical appliances, including a letter-copying 
press. He was a man of high mental 
powers generally, and possessed a wide 
and varied knowledga □( literature and 



work. It Is measured by the product of 
the voltage or electromotive force of the 
source into the current supplied. Thus 
a dynamo which is yielding 30 amperes 
at a voltage of 100 is working with an 
activity of 3000 watts. Tbe watt Is 
equal to 0,735 toot-pound per second ; 
BO that one horse power per second is 
equal to 746 watts. It is customary to 
use tbe kilowatt as tbe practical unit. 
It is equal to 1000 watts or 1.2 horse 
power per second. 

"WattAaTi (vAt-d), Jean Amtoine, a 
WaWeaU ^„nch painter, born at 
Talenclennes of poor parents, in 1684; 
died at Nogent'sur-Mame, in 1721. In 
1702 Iw went to Paris, and earned bii 



Watteraon Wave 

bread hj woiklnc for decoratlrk painters, quiah hU paatoral dntiea. Hia Pnimt 

For man; year* be atruffled in ob- and Bwmiu fire him tlie Gnt rank 

■curltj, but bis talent once recognlied amoiiK Gn<liili hfnui writers. He waa 

be rapidly became popalar and proeperoui. th* author of Tariou* other wotfca In 

In 1717 he iraB received at the Acad- prose and verse. 

emy, and carolled as a painter of ffte* VJa-nlr^€Mtn (wfl-lie'gan), eountyseat 

galantet, that It, pleaaure parties balls, W aUKCgUn ofl^g c^.., lUinole, on 

masaueradea, etc. eublecta in which he Lake MicbiEan. 35 miles n. of Chicaeo, on 

excelled. Iiifhtness. elegance, and brfl- Chicaco & North Weatarn, Elgin, Joliet & 

llancr form tbe chlet attTactiona of hia Eastern and Chicago, North Shore & Uil- 

Blyte. wankee (electric) railroads. It has lar^ 

"^fftfHMTWMi ( wat'er'Sun ), Herbt, brass and steel and wire plants, foundries, 

TVi»i.i«iauii jonmalist, bom at Wash- etc., 70 varied industries in all. It has 

incton, D. C, in 1840. He edited tbe a fcoremment maintained harbor. Fop. 

Bepublioan Banner, Nsshville, Tennea- (1010) 16,068; (1920) ld.226. 

see, before and after the Civil war, and 'WajilrAB'ha (wa^ke'sha), count; seat 

during this war served <a the Confed- »*a"^CBUil of Waukesha C^o.. Wis., 

erate army. He edited the Louisville on Little Foi River, 17 miles w. of Mil- 

Josmal, at Louisville, Ky.< 1S67-0S, waukee, on three railroads. Home of Car- 

and after that dale the Cottrier-Joumal, roll College and a State industrisi school 

and won Che reputation of being one of for boys. It has numerous mineral 

the most brilliant of American Joumal- springs. Has steel and iron works, etc. 

ist^ He wrote Hiitarv of the BpanUh- Pop. (1010) 8740; (1920) 12,658. 

Amerioan War, Abraham Lincoln, etc. 'Wannnii ("B'sB)i county seat of 

Wftttlclltr^ (wot'l-burd), an Ans- "•*"'»■'* Marathon Co., Wis., on 

naiWB Uiru traiian bird lAntho- Wisconsin River, 42 mUes v. by ■. of 

ekara carunculata) belonging to the Grand Rapids. It has a teachers' tralo- 

honey-eaters, and so named from the ing school, school of agriculture, etc 

large reddish wattles on Its neck. It Is Manufactures luclude wood product!, 

about the alio of a magpie, and Is of paper, granite, veneer, machinery, flour, 

bold, active habits. etc. Pop. (1910) 18,560; (1920) 18.S61. 

W(iftl*.tr*# a name given In Ana- WanwatOBR (wa-wa-to'sa), a city 

WaUie-iree, (^,i^ to^veral spe- "«"*»"*»» of Milwaukee Co., Wis., 

ctes of acacia. adjotulng Milwaukee. Has machinery 

TKrattlv-fiirlr^v > lame often given end pump works, etc. Pop. 5818. 

W avne-iurjscy, ^^ ^^^ brush-tnr- '^ovu <"«')■ '" physics, a dUturb- 

key. See TalleoaUa. v» » s ^^^ ^j matter in such a way 

Watts ("ot^K OBOsaE B'atDmOK, that energy is transmitted through great 

an English artist, bom in distances, sometimes, but not always, ac- 

1820. He first exhibited at the Royal companied with a slight permanent dis- 

Academy in 1837. Among his more Im- piacemeut of tbe panicles of the con- 

portant pictures are ; Li/e's lUution veying medium, when a disturlmnce 

"""" "" Window Scat and Sir is produced at a point in .lir, waves pro- 

), Ariadne (1863), B$a» ceed from that point as concentric 

), Love and Death (1877), Time, spheres and carry sound to tbe ear of 

.1, and Judgment (1878), Bappy a listener. (See So»n±) Light la sup- 

Worrior (1884), Hope (1886), Jiidg- posed to be propagated by the wave 

ment of Pari* ,(1SS7), The Angel of motion of tbe ether in a manner some- 

Death (188S)i and Fata Morgana what analogous to tbe propagation of 

(18S9). He was one of the most sub- sound In air. (See Vni*latorv Theorv.^ 

tie and powerful of portrait-painters. When waves are produced by the dls- 

among his successful work iu this line l>e- turbance of a small quantity of liquid, 

tng portraits of Tennyson, Millais, Leigh- as when a pebble is thrown Into a pool, 

ton. Cardinal Msnnmg. Browning, etc they appear to advance from tbe dis- 

He was perhaps the greatest idealist in tuil>ed point in widening concentric cir- 

contemporary British art Be became cles, the height of tbe wave decreasing 

R.A. In 1868. snd in 1886 presented grsdually as it recedes from the center; 

some of his fsmous pictures to the na- but there is no prc^ressive motion of the 

lion. He died June 1, 1904. liquid itself, as is shown by any body 

Watts IB'^^*^) Bn English divine and floating on its surface. The whole seems 

' poet, bom a I Southampton In to roll onwards, but, la reality, each 

1674; died at London In 1748. In particle of water only osciUstes with a 

1702 he became minister of a Dissenting vertical ascent and descent. Where tbe 

congregatloD in the metropolis, but ill depth of tbe liquid is Invariable over its 

health compelled him in 1712 to relio- extent, or sufficlant to allow the jadt- 
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latioDB to proceed unimpeded, no pro- 
gressive motion takes place, each ridge 
or column being kept in its place by tne 

Sressure of the adjacent columns, 
hould, however, free oscillation be pre- 
vented, as by the shelving of the shore, 
the columns in the deep water are not 
balanced bv those in the shallow parts, 
and they thus acquire a progressive mo- 
tion towards the latter, or take the form 
of breaker 8, hence the waves always roll 
in a direction towards the shore, no mat- 
ter from what point the wind may blow. 
The height of the wave depends in a 
great measure on the depth of the water 
in which it is producea. Ocean waves 
hav e reached a height of 43 feet. 
TfTAfrArlTT a village of Tioga Co., Neiw 
vyaveny, York, 18 miles s.e. of El- 
mira ; manufactures car wheels, tools, 
furniture, paints, etc. Pop. (1020) 5270. 
IXTav (waks), an unctuous-feeling sub- 
^«*^ stance partaking of the nature 
of fixed oil. It is secreted bv bees, and 
is also an abundant vegetable produc- 
tion, entering into the composition of 
the pollen of flowers, covering the en- 
velope of the plum and of other fruits, 
and, in many instances, forming a kind 
of varnish to the surface of leaves. 
Common wax is always more or less 
colored, and has a distinct, peculiar odor, 
of both of which qualities it may be 
deprived by exposure in thin slices to 
air, light, and moisture, or more speed* 
ily by the action of chlorine. At ordi- 
nary temperature wax is solid and some- 
what brittle; but it may be easily cut 
« with a kniife. Its specific gravity is 
0.96. At 155° Fahr. it melts, and it 
softens at 86**, becoming so plastic that 
it may be molded by the hand into any 
form. Wax is insoluble in water, and 
is only* dissolved in small quantities bj 
alcohol or ether. The principal appli- 
cations of wax are to make candles and 
medicinal cerates; to give a polish to 
furniture or floors; to form a lute or 
cement, for which it is used by chemists; 
and to serve as a vehicle for colors. 
(See Encau9tio Painting.) Sealing-wax 
is not properly a wax. See also Candle- 
berry, Carnauha, China Warn, Waa- 
palm. 
WaX« ^'^^1°^^^^^ ^^ Ozokerite. 

JUtL^tLhtLohi^ * city, county seat of 

miles 8. of Dallas. It has flour, cotton- 

seed-oU and lumber mills. Pop (1020) 

7058. 

TXTq-v.KiII ^ small finch, genus Es- 
WIUL Ulil, ^^i^^^ gQ ^j^jj^ ^j.^jjj j^g 

beak being red like wax. It is often 
kept in cages. 



Wax Insects. See CMna Warn. 
Wax-myrtle* S«e Candleberry. 

Wax-painting. p^J^f^""'"'' 

Wax-palm (Cerp«^y'o» andiepla), a 
w¥ cftA yuA^u gp^cies of palm yielding a 
substance consisting of two-thurds resin 
and one- third wax, which is found on its 
trunk in the form of a varnish. It is 
a native of the Andes, towering in ma- 
jestic beauty on mountains which rise 
many thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, and sometimes attaining the height 
of 160 feet 

ttTq^ Tr^e ^ genus of tropical Amer- 
'''** **^^> lean trees, some of the 
species of which yield a copious supnly 
of yellow resinous juice, which resembles 
gamboge so closely that it is called 
American gamboge. like gamboge, it 
has purgative properties. 

wax-WXUl^ Insessorial bird belonging 
to the dentirostral section of the order. 
It derives its name from the appendages 
attached to the secondary and tertiary 

auill feathers of the wings, which have 
tie appearance of red sealing wax. An 
American wax-wing is the cedar-bird 
(which see). 

\KTtkMOTt\asi A city* county seat of 
waycrosSy ^^^^^^ ^^ Geor^a, 96 

miles s. w. of Savannah, on Atlantic (!^ast 
Line and other railroads. It has car 
shops, lumber and naval stores, cotton gin, 
saw mills, turpentine plant, etc. Pop. 
(1910) 14,485; (1920) 18,068. 
Wfi'^rloTiH (wa'land), Francis, an 
wayiaua educator, bom in New 

York city, in 1T9U. He was graduated at 
Union (Jollege in 1813, and was presi- 
dent of Brown Universitv in 1827- 
1855. He was the author of many valu- 
able works, including: Elements of 
Moral Science, Elemente of Political 
Economy. Limitations of Human Re- 
sponeibihty. Domestic Slavery Consid- 
ered as a Scriptural Institution, Ele~ 
ments of Intellectual Philosophy, etc. 
He died in 1865. 

Wavne C^*^)» Awthont, a Revo- 

Yvajrij.^ lutionary soldier, born at 
Easttown, Chester Co.. Pennsylvsnia, in 
1745. A surveyor in his youth, he was 
elected to the general assembly in 1774, 
and was a member of the committee of 
safety in 1775. In the latter year he 
saised a regiment and entered the army 
as a colonel. He served in Canada in 
1776, afterwards took command of Fort 
Ticonderoga, and joined Washington's 
army in 1777 as a brigadier genaral. 
He took a leading part ia the battles of 



Waynesboro Weather Burean 

BraDdywliie and 0«raiaDtowii, and waa W«kaf1i»i> ItiiMian * barMn of db* 
commended by WMhinfton for hla gal- " CSWlcr JJUTBttU, , « r v a t i on 
lantrj at Monmouth. Hii dariqs and founded In JSTO by Uie United Btatea 
briUiant exploit la the capture of tb« OoTetoment Ita purpoae being to make 
stront fortifications at Stony Point won daily obaetfationa at the itate of the 
him a rote of thanka from Congresa. wpather in all parts of tbe country, to 
He took part in tbe alege of Torktown, collate tbe information thua obtained, 
waa a member of the conatitutional con- and to calculate from the resulta a fore* 
ventlon of 1T8T, and ai major general caat for each of varioaa deSoed dlstricta, 
in 1794 gained a complete victory over theae being publiahed to that tbe peo- 
the Insuraent Indians in weeteta Ohio, pie of each district may know iu ad- 
He died in December, 1706, on bis re- vance the kind of weather likely to oc- 
turn from the west. Although called cur. White of importance to tbe agricnl- 
' Mad Anthony,' on account at bis im- turiit, these forecasta are frequently of 
petuous daring, he did not lack prndence stiti more Importance to ship maatera, 
and Jadgment, and waa an able com- storm waminga being given that may 
mander. keep them in port when storms ere im- 
'UZoimoaTtnrn (wAns'bar-o), a town minent and tbaa save their ships from 
W ayneSBOro ^, Franklin Co., Penn- danger of injury or ahipwreck. This 
■^Ivanla, near South Mountain and An- ayatem has made great progress since 
tietam Creek, 14 miles B. b^ K. of Cbam- its instltntiou, and reports are now re- 
beraburg. It haa large lactoriea, pro- ceived daily (ram more than 3G0O land 
diicing portable and traction engine«. boil- atationa and about 50 foreign stations, 
ers, agricultural implements, ice and re- while bymeana of wireless telegraphy 
frigerating muchincry, etc. Also stocking some 2000 ships send reports of the 
and abirt (actortca. vise works, etc. Pop. weather conditions at sea. Study of re- 
(1020) 6TiO. suits has led to tbe conception that 
VftzaJi '^^ Wezzan, an inland town more than 80 per cent of winds and 
• of Morocco, picturesquely atorma follow beaten paths, their more- 
•itnated on tbe nortliem alope ol a two- menta being governed by physical con- 
peaked mountain, 90 miles a. K. of ditions, a knowledge of which enabit* 
Tangier. It is a sacred city and a place tbe bureau officials to estimate very 
of pilgrimage, the beadquartera ot the closely tbeir probable speed and direc- 
Grand Sbereef, Tbe principal bnlldinga tion and send warnings of tbeir coming 
are the great mosque and the tomb* of a in advance. Theae forecasts cover the 
long line of sbereefa. Tbe trade, wbicb weather probabilities for 24 to 48 hoars 
is carried on cbiclly iu Morocco, la most- In advance and at times embrace general 
W in tbe hands ot tbe Jews. Pop. about indications for a week. The forecasts 
a),000. are baaed npoa simultaneous observa- 
'Qr*aiTnnTif'h BiBHOp's, and HoNK tions of local Weather conditions taken 
nciUiuUUbU, WEABMOtTTH. (Se« daily at 8 o'clock in tbe morning and 
Sunderland.) 8 o'clock in the evening. Eastern time, 
T[7«oa»1 (we'll; Muitila vulgdrU), a at about 200 regular aUtiona in ttie 
vvcHSCi digitigrade carnivoroas ani- United States and tbe West Indies, and 
mal, a native of almost all the temper, from reports received daily from rari- 
ate and cold parts of the northern hem- oub other American localities. The re- 
isphere. The body is extremely slender, aults of these observations are tele- 
the head small and flattened, the neck graphed to Washington, where they are 
long, tbe legs short it feeds on mice, charted for study and interpretation by 
rats, moles and small birds, and is often experts. Tlese telegraphic reports In 
uaeful as a destroyer of vermin in ricks, their comp1>^te form include data regard- 
barns and granaries. The polecat, fer- ing the temperature, atmospheric pres- 
ret, ermine and sable are akin. Tbe sure, precipitation of rain, wind direction, 
weasel, like the related species, la very wind velodty, general weather conditions, 
courageous, and is marked by agility and and the kind, amount and direction ot 
wariness and pertinaceous blood-tbirat movement of tbe clouds. From these data. 
It is very persevering in hunting, keen asaociated with those ot preceding re- 
in scent and in sight, bites severely and ports, the forecaster is able to trace the 
has a disagreeabfe smell. It usually path of a storm area from its first ap- 
sleeps during the day, and is moat active pearanco and to form an approximate 
at night. The fur Is sometimes used, bnt decision as to its probable future course, 
the animal is too small to have any In addition to the forecast center at 
commercial importance. Washington, there are others at Chicago, 
TIT_A4-1.ai> I— .!.■ -1 o^ i/afana-nTxni, New OrlcBna. Denver, San Francisco and 
Weather (wether), see Ketaorolow. p^^^„^^ Oregon, the results of which 
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*re leat to the mrroDDdiiix are«s. With- 
in two hoDis after the mDmiiig obaerra- 
tions, the forecosta are telerrapbed to 



by mail, telegraph and telepbooe, being 
mailed daily to 135,000 addresMs and re- 
ceived by nearly 4,000.000 telephone sob- 
■cribera. Map* of wind and weather cod- 
ditioiia are printed and distributed, aod 
other meaos of diBsemitiatiiif tbe informa- 
tion are taken. One of the most valuabta 
•eiricea rendered is that of the wamiiiKa 
of cyclonic atorms for the benefit of 
marine intereatii. These are displayed at 
nearly 300 points on the ocean and lake 
(■oasts, indadias all important porta and 
harfaoTB, warnings of coming storma be- 
ing received from 12 to 24 hours in ad- 
vance. ^Rie remit has been tbe Mvinc 
of vaat amoDDta of maritime property, 
estimated at many millions of dollara 
yearly. For atorm siirnals, flaga of dif- 
ferent colors and markings are displayed, 
each sigDifyiag some ipecisl conditioD of 
wind and weather likely to occur. Ag- 
ricultnriats also derive great advantage 
from these warnings, especially those en- 
gaged in the production of frnita, vege- 
table* and other market garden prodncts. 
Warnings of frosta and of freezing weather 
have enabled the growers of such products 
to protect and save large quantities of 
valuable plants. It is said that on a 
single night in a small district in Florida, 
fmita and v^etablea were Ihns saved to 
tbe valne of more than (100,000. In 
addition, live stock of great value haa 
been saved by warnings a week in ad- 
vance of the coming of a flood in ths 
Mis^ssippi : railroaa companies take ad- 
vantage of the forecasts for the preser- 
vation, in their shipping business, of 
products likely to be injured by extreme* 
of beat or cold, and in various other 
ways the forecast* are of commercial, or 
other value. Similar bureaus have been 
established In other countries and prog- 
ress is being made towards an interna- 
tional study of the weather. In this, 
observations made in tbe arctic and ant- 
arctic regions may hereafter become of 
utility. One of the chief stations for 
observations is that at Uount Weather, 
in tbe Bine Kldge Mountains of Vlrginla- 
This is equipped with delicate instm- 
menta in conidderahle variety for the 
study of tbe varying conditions of tbe 
npper air. Kites and captive balloons 
are sent up every favorable day, ascend- 
ing to heights of two or more miles, and 
eqnlpped with self-registering iniitruments 
to record the temperature and other con- 
ditions of tbe atmosphere. At other times 
free baUoons are liberated, carrying sets 



of aatomatic reeistering 

Some of these travel hundreds of iniles. 

Weatherford, S,°"K':.'.°3i'"'n,*L' 

w. of Fort Worth, in a noted watermelon 
and peanut area. Has peanut mill, cotton 
gins. etc. Home of two colleges. Junction 
point of three railroads. Pop. (li)20) 



WeaTer-bird iT'^'^k, 



given 
birds of various 
genera, belonging to tbe Fringillidn or 
Bncbes. They are so-called from the 
remsrksble structure of tbeir nests, 
which are woven in a wonderfnl manner 
of various vegetable substances. Some 
species l>uild their nests sepsrate and 
singly, and hang them from sleodM 



branches of trees and shrubs; but other* 
build ia companies, numerous nests sus- 
pended from tbe branches of a tree be- 
ing under one roof, though each one 
forms a separate compartment and has 
a separate entrsnoe. They are natives of 
the warmer parts of Asia, of Africa, and 
of Australia. Tbe PJoceu* icterofephilM, 
or yellow-crowDed weaver, is a native of 
Sontb Africa. 

TXr»aTr^r J^XES B., lawyer, bom at 
weaver, payton_ ohio, in 1833. He 
served In tbe Union army during tbe Civil 
war, becoming a brigadier general of vol- 
unteers. Subsequently he practiced law In 
Iowa: filled several public offices; edited 
the loioa Tribune; was a member of Con- 
gress 1870-81, and 1885-89: was the 
Greenback candidate for President in 
1880: and Id 1882 the candidate of Uw 



Weaving Weavii^ 

Popnlbt putT. recd^rfu| 22 dactontt worki to lai fro like k pendiilain br 
TOtM. He was nuror of OoUbx, Iowa, in ma BttaduneDt of Tcrtical lodi at each 
1fl04-0a He died Febraary 6, 1912. ilda called the awords. AtUched to tb« 

Weavinif ,("?''''"*' *• "r* o'.'"'*^ !«J l^what Ucalled the reed, which i* 



lacinf ;sm threada or a aort o( comb havioi a tootb njaed 

ia bj means of a loom, ao between ererj two threads of '"■ 

form a web of clolh or other and so by driving up the 1 



otber Bltunenta bj means of a loom, ao between ererj two threads of the warp, 
"~ --■---■ and BO by driving up the lay after m 
I weft thread haa been introduced the 



_. ,— ,— , J weaver strikes home that thread l_ 

the web at rixbt angle* to each other. plac« in the cloth. A great Improre- 
The Snt set extends from the end of meat waa made upon the hand-loom 
the web In parallel lines, and Is com- when John Kaj, about 1740, invented the 
moniT called the tcarp; while the other flv-shuttle, as it was called. This en- 
aet of threads crosses and Interlaces with ebled the weaver to drive the shuttle 
the warp from aide to aide of the web, both -wajw with the right hand by means 
and la geoerally called the leeft or woof, of a cord attached to a box or trough 
In all form* of weaving the warp- placed at each end of the shultle-rac«, 
threads are Bnt set np In the loom, and which Impelled the shottle to and fro at 
then the weft tbreads are worked into each jerk of the cord- But the moat im- 
tbe warp, to and fro, by means of a portant Improvement was made on the 
iKuttle, It was by this fundamental hand-loom bj Joseph Jacquard, of 
proceu of lacing two sets of threads ta Lyona, who, in 1801, Invented bo ap- 
lo<»n8 of simple mechanism that the parstus by which the most intricate pat- 
mnminy cloths of Egypt, the fine teraa coold be woven as readily aa plain 
damask and tapestries of the Greeks and cloth. This la accomplished by an In- 
Romans, the Indian muBlins, the shawls genlona arrangemeDt oC books and wlre«, 
of Cashtnere, and the faiaed textile (eb- by means of which the warp tbreads are 
rics of Italy and the Netherlands were lifted In any order and to any extent 
produced. From the latter countrlea necessary to make the sheddiDj re~ 
weaving by means of a hand-loom waa quired by the pattern. The order i:i 
introduced into England. This loom, in which these hooks and wires are snc- 
iti latest form, coD«iBts of a frame of cesalvely lifted and lowered Is deter- 
foor upright posts braced together by mined by means of a series of paste- 
cross-beams, the center beam at the back board cards punctured with boles cor- 
being the warp beam, the beam in front responding to a certain pattern and tbe 
being that upon which the web is wound, caitli pasting succestlTely over a cylin- 
while Jolt below this, in front, is tlie der or drum. Tbe hooked wires pasa 
breast-beam for tbe support of tbe through these holes and lift the warp- 
weaver at his work. At the top of the threads in an order which secures that 
loom is an apparatus by which tbe lied- the arranged pattern h v/oven into the 
dies are lifted or lowered by means of fabric. When the patter:^ i: citenaive 
tnadla under the foot of the weaver, the machine may be provided with as 
Tbete beddles consist of two frames, many as 1000 hooks and wires. Another 
from which depend cords attached by a development was made in tbe art of 
loop or eye to each thread in (he warp, weaving by the Invention of the power- 
Ab these threads are sttacbed to the loom by the Sev. B. Cartwright in 
frames, alternately, It follows that when 17S4. In the power-loom, which has 
one heddle is raised every second thread been gradually improved and adapted to 
in the warp la also raised, while tbe re- steam-power, the principel motions oC 
maiaing threads are depressed ; end this tbe old method of weaving, such as 
is called skeddinff the tearp. When the shedding the warp-threads, throwing the 
warp threads are thus parted there Is shuttle, and besting up the thread, are still 
talned. The frame oE the po' 

__ „_ _, „ _ of cast-iron, and motion is c 

that the weaver drives his shuttle from cated to the loom by means of a shaft, 
side to aide. Tbe shuttle, which is bol- the stroke of the lay being made br 
low in the middle, contains the weft- cranka attached to tbe driving shaft, 
thread wound round a bobbin or pirn, while the shuttle is tbrown by means 
and as the shuttle Is shot across the of a lever attachment at the center o( 
web tbie weft thread unwinds itself, the loom. Although tbe principle of the 
When tbe thread is thus introduced It loom is the same in all kinds of wiav- 
Is necessary to bring it to its place in ing, yet there are numberteas modifica> 
the fabric. This is accomplished by tions for tbe production of si>ecial fab- 
means of the lay or batten, whlcb Is rics. The lappet loom is one suitable 
suspended from tbe top of the loom, and for weaving either plain or gause cloths. 



Wel)b City 



and alto for puttins ia TepT«BeQtatlODB 
of flowers, birds, or the like. Cro»« 
weavine is a term applied to that process 
in which, a> in game weaving, the 
warp threads, instead of IjiuK con- 
stantl; parallel, cross over or twist 
around one another, thus forming a 
plexus or interlacing independent of that 
produced by the weft. Double weaving 
consists in weaving two webs simultsne- 
0USI7 one above the ocber, and inter- 
weaving the two at intervals so as to 
form a double cloth. Kidderminster or 
Scotch carpeting is the chief example oE 
this process, t'ile weaving is the proc- 
ess by which fabrics like that of velvets, 
velveteens, corduro;, and Turke; car- 
pets are produced. In the weaving of 
these fabrics, besides the ordinary warp 
and weft, there is what is called lbs 

Kile-warp, the threads of which are left 
1 loiq^B above the surface till cut, end 

the catting of which =.--— .l_ 

pile. 



Pop. (10201 7807. 
IXTehli CuAOLEB Hekrt, humorist, 
'""'""» born at Rouse's Point, New 
York, in 1834; died in 1905. Under 
the pen nsme of ' John Paul ' he wrote 
for several newspapers, bis humorous 
sketches being cbieQy contributed to the 
New York Tribune, He wrote several 
burlesque dramas. 

Weber (^^'^4^)1 Kahl Maria Fbud- 
" »**'^'- BicH Ernbt, Babon von, a 
Qerman musical composer, was born at 
Eutin In Holstein in 1788. His father 
was a musician and had bim carefully 
educated. In 1800 he wrote the opera 
of the Waldmadchen (' Wood-taaiden '), 
and had it performed at Chemnitz and 
Freiberg in Saxony. In 1803 he visited 
Vienna, where he became acquainted 
with Haydn and the Abbd Vogler. from 
whom be received great help In his 
studies. The latter procured him a 
musical directoiship in Breslau, oa 
which he entered in 1804. Two years 
later he exchanged this post for a similar 
one at Carlsruhe, and he was subse- 
quently (1813-18) director of the opera 
at Prague. At tbe close of 1816 he set- 
tled at Dresden, where be was founder 
and director of the German opera. In 
1820 be went to Berlin to bring out Der 
Freisahute, the most celebrated of his 
composltioDi. It was performed In Lon- 
don and Paris two years later. In 1822 
Eurwinthe was producnl on commission 
for Vieuia, and was brought out there 



Welwter 



in August, 1828. In 1826 Weber vUM 

London to superinteud the prodnctlon of 
Oberott at Covent Garden Theater. It 
was enthusiastically received. Tbe com- 
poaer, however, was out of health, and 
died in tioodon, June S, 1826. Besides 
operas, he wrote a large number of other 

W»h«f»r (web'ater), a town of Wor- 
weuBbcr p^(^^ f^^ y^^ forming 
with Dudley practically one uiCv. It la 
situated on French River, 18 mues a. of 
Worcester, in a beautiful lake district. It 
has 26 manufacturing plants, producing 
woolens and worsteds, shoes, broadcloth 
and cottons, motor parts, dyes, tires, etc. 
I'op. (1910) 11.609; (1920) 13^. 
Wf'hat^r f!itv a city of Hamilton 

Biver. 20 miles E. of Fort Dodge. Has 
rnilroad shops, etc. Pop, 5857. 
Webster ^^^^'^ famous orator and 
' statesman, born January 
18, 1782, at Salisbury. New Hampshire. 
He studied for (our years at Dartmouth 
College, and having adopted tbe legal 
prof^uon was admitted as a practi- 
tioner In the Court of Oinunon Pteaa 
for Suffolk county. In 1818 he waa 
elected to C^Dgrese by tbe Federal party 
in New Hampshire, and from that 
period to the close of his life took a 



Sioisl Vsbater, 



prominent part In public affairs, being 
especially distinguistied as an orator. 
No public speaker could anrpass him la 



producing an impressIoQ on an audience, 
and he is regarded as one of the greatest 
of tbe world's orators. He became a 
senator in 1827, and in 1836 (and again 
in 1848) was en unsuccessful candidste 
for Ihe presidency. In 1841, under the 
presidency of General Harrison, he waa 
appointed secretary of stste, and he had 
an important part in the arraniamept 
of the Ashburton Treaty of JMl a» 



Webster OroTes Wedgwood-waxe 

wai oppceed to tha admiaBioii of Teiaa tbc Ameriean Dictiotmry of the EnglUk 
as a Blave lUte aod to the Mexican war, Lanffuage. In preparing this work be 
but aapported C1b;'b ' compraniiBe ' of viaited England, and fiaiahed tbe diclion- 
1850. In 1850, on the death of Presi- ar; during an oigbt months' residencr 
deut Taylor, be became eecretar; of in Cambridge. The fint edition of bi» 
etate under President Fillmore. This dictionaty was publiihed in 1828 (3 
office be continued to occup; till bla vola. 4to) ; it was followed by a aecond 
death, which took place at bia eatate of In 1840; aiuce which time several en* 
Marshfield, Mb saacDU setts, October 24, larged and improved editions have ap- 
1S52. Among his many notable orations peared. Ue died In May, 1843. 
tbe moat famoua was that called out W^HvA (wedj), a piece of wood or 
by the nullification movement of South " ^'*6»' metal, thick at one end, and 
Cfarolina Id 1830. His great argument B^apiag to a thin edge at tbe other, used 
In defense of the Union and tbe Uoiuti- in apTitting wood, rocks, etc. in geo- 
tutioD on that occasion has rarely or metrical terms it Is a body contained 
never been surpassed in the history of under two triangular and three rectaogu- 
oratory. Its cIoBina sentence, 'Liberty iar surfaces. It is one of the mechani- 
«nd Union, now and forever, one and in- cal powers, and l>e«idea >>eing used for 
separable,' has become an American splitting purposes is employed for pro- 
ws tchwonL ducing great pressure, and for raising 
Vrhxt^r (irnir^» ' residentlnl city Immeoae weights. AH that is known 
W cuHlcr uroves, „f g^ ^0^^^ ^^ „jth certainty respecting the theory o( 
Missouri. 9 miles s. w. of St. Louis, Ken- the wedge Is that its mecUanlcal power 
drick Seminary and Loretto Academy arc is Increased by diminishing the angle of 
here. Pop. (1920) 9474. penetration. All cutOng and penetrat- 
^VA>tafAr 3ous, a dramatic poet o( mg instrumecta may be considered as 
ncusbci, the seventeenth century, wedges. 

was clerk of the parish of St. Andrew, Wfid^Wnod (wedi'wud), Jobiab, a 

Holbom, and a member of the Company "^"B"""** celebrated potter, bom at 

of Merchant Tailors. His works are: Burslem, Staffordshire, England, in 

The While DerU <1612l ; The Devil'i 1730. He received little education, and 

Lau>-oate (1C23) ; The Duchett of went to work in his brother's factory at 

Malfs (1623); Appiui and Virginia tbe age of eleven. An incurable lame> 

(1654) ; The Thracion Wonder (imil) ; ness, the result of smallpox, which sub- 

aad il Cure for a Cuckold, a comedy sequently compelled him to have his 

(1661). He also assisted Dekker in right leg amputated, forced him to give 

writing the Historu of Sir TAomai up tbe potter's wheel. He removed for 

Wj/att, and the comedies Wedword Hot a time to Stoke, where he entered into 

and Northicard Ilol By some critics he partnership with persons in his owii 

is accounted second only to Shakes- trade, and where his talent for oma- 

peare. mental pottery was ficst displayed. Re- 

W^lisfpT NoaH, lexicographer, was turning in 1759 to Burslem, be net up a 

¥¥euan:r, j^^ at West Hartford, small manufactory of his own, in which he 

Connecticut, in 17ti8, and educated at made a variety of fancy articles. Hia 

Yale College. He cbose tbe law as a business improving, he turned his atten- 

Sirofession, nut relinquished it for teacb- tion to white stoneware, and to the 
og (1782). About tbe same time be cream-colored ware for which he became 
began the compilation of books of school famous; and be succeeded in producing 
instruction, and published bis Oram- a ware so hard and durable as to reader 
tnatical Intlitute of the English Lan- works of art produced in it almost in- 
guage, in three parts r Part 1, Weltter't destructible. His reproduction of the 
Spelling Book; Part 2, A Plain and Portland Vase is famous. He also eie- 
Vompreheniive Qrammar; Part 3, An cuted paintings on pottery without the 
American Selection of Lesions in Head- artlGcial gloss ao detrimental to the ef- 
ing and Speaking. All these works had feet of snperior work. (See Wedgtcoad- 
BD enormous sale. His literary activity ware.) His improvements in pottery 
was henceforth very great, the works is- created the great trade of tbe Stafford- 
sued b; bim during tbe next few years shire Potteries. He died in 1796. See 
including Important legal and lingalstic Potterg. 

studies. In 1T89 he settled at Hartford HT^fliramnil.'arttiv * superior kind 

to practice law, but removed in 1793 to "CttBw"«» Wtirc, ^, semivitHHed 

New Tork, where for some time he de- pottery, without much superficial glase. 

voted himself to Journalism. In 1806 and capable of taking on the most bril- 

be published qn Svo English Dictionary, liaut and delicate colors produced b^ 

wbicb M Ihe wuy for bis great woii, fused metallic oxides and ocheia; a. 



Wednesbury 



Weigelia 



named after the inventor. It is much 
naed for ornamental ware, as Tases, etc., 
and, owing to its hardness and property 
of resisting the action of all corrosive 
substances, for laboratory mortars. 

Wednesbury ,\:!'*^^V^it:Jt,J*nf 

V iiamentarv borougn oi 
Bngland, in Staffordshire, 19 miles B. B. E. 
of Stafford, in the district known as the 
Black Ck>antry, and an important seat 
oi wroDght-iron manafactures. It has an 
ancient church. Pop. 28,108. 
WeclTiAailfiir (wenz'da), the name of 

^^k (in Latin, dies Mercuriu day of 

Jlercury), derived from the old Scandi- 

JJJian deity Odin or Woden. 

Weed ^ ^^ ^ * ^HUBLOW, journalist, 

,,^, born at Cairo, New York, in 

j W; died November 22, 1882. He served 

«« a private in the war of 1812, after- 

7n t engaged in newspaper work, and 

J° 1820 founded the Albany Evening 

ITj?^*'' which became the organ of the 

for^^fz ^^^^y* *°*^ which he controlled 

^^*i «*2> years. He was a leader in state 

o/5^L '^tional politics, but declined all 

coin^ ^^^ himself. He supported Lin- 

r/,^ j^Jid the Civil war, and was sent by 

i^QjI^^^iesident on a mission to Europe in 

foj!?^*^^- He wrote Letters from Eu- 

and 2**^ **^ West Indies^ Reminiscences^ 

TTr* '^'U.tohiography, 

^^ ^^^k a name applied to uncultivated 

native ' plants growing wild or contami- 

uftef^? cultivated ground. Many are 

^^Ic (^*^)» * period of seven days. 

tittiA <>°e of the common divisions of 

An)^* ^he origin of which is doubtful. 

w^e^^^ ^^ nations who adopted the 

H||.'*^ ^8 a division of time, the Chinese, 

P^j^^s, Egyptians, Chaldeans, Jews, 

tioi^J5^*^s» and Peruvians have been men- 

of tK * ^"^ ^° some cases the antiquity 

the practice is doubtful, and in others 

cy^»j *^^me has been applied to other 

nati ^ than that of seven days. The 

beej/-^**« with whom the weekly cycle has 

est \^ ^i^aced with certainty to the great- 

Hetj^*^*^iquity are the Egyptians and the 

ku^^^^'^^s. With the former we only 

te^ j^ of its existence, but with the lat- 

aot^^^ Iiad a much more important char- 

JUo^^ The use of the week was intro- 

fi^Bt^ into the Roman Empire about the 

^f^ ^^^ second century of the Christian 

?^^^^ ^^™ Egypt, and had been recog- 

fot*^ independently of Christianity be- 

*$ l>-%j^ ^* Emperor Constantine confirmed 

^Ofj^^ enjoining the observance of the 

'^v^^^iJl^*^ Sabbath. With the Moham- 
w^j» -"^^ the week has also a religious 
^ejn^^^^er, Friday being observed by 
"^ a Sabbath. 



Weeks ^^^^^ o^* ^^ Penteoost, 

Weeper-monkey, pSy®^ ^^ ^^' 
Weeping-ash, ^[^^^^yS^%J. 

ing from the common ash only in its 
branches arching downwards instead of 
upwards. 

Weeping-birch, ^^i^c h-'t*r4Mwn* 

as Betaia pend^la, with drooping 
branches, common in different parts of 
Eu rope. 

Weeping-wiUow, f jp«^»f |'. Jf '; 

Bahylonioa. whose branches grow very 
long and slender, and hang down nearly 
in a perpendicular direction. It is a 
native of the Levant, but has been intro- 
duced into the United States and other 
countries. 

IXTeerd ^^ Weebt (vflrt), a town of 
^ Holland, in the province of 
Limburg. Pop. 8677. 

TXTeever i^^''^^^)* & name of several 
acanthopter^gious fishes of 
the genus Trachinus, included by many 
authorities among the perches. Two 
species are found in the Atlantic, viz. 
the dragon-weever, sea-cat, or sting-bull, 
T. draco, ak>out 10 or 12 inches long, 
and the lesser weever, T, vip^a, called 
also the adder-pike, or sting-fish, which 
attains a length of 5 inches. They in- 
flict wounds with the spines of their 
first dorsal fin, which are much dreaded. 
Their flesh is esteemed. 
^^AAuil (wS'vil), the name applied to 
^'^^^^ beetles of the family Curcu- 
lionidse, distinguished by the prolonga- 
tion of the head, 
so as to form a 
sort of snout or 
proboscis. Many of 
the weevils are dan- 
gerous enemies to 
the agriculturist, 

iruii, nowers, granaria), 

leaves, and stems. ^ t«— ^» ««* - i 

The larv» of the ., «'. l^'VuK^.r^S:^. 

corn-weevil ( C a- nified. e, Larra, S, 

landra granarta) is Bgg (both magnified). 

very destructive to 

gram, that of the pea-weevil (Bruchus 

pisi) to peas. See Corn-weevil and Pea- 

beetle. 

Weft ^^ Weaving, 

'W^iflppliQ ( wl-ge'li-a ), a genus of 

foliacese (honeysuckles), natives of China 
nnd Japan, now cultivated in gardens for 
the beauty of their flowers. 




Weighii^r Uaohine Weights and Ueasnrei 

W^ivliincr HTflpTilnA S** Balance, of b new Btaodard troy pound, weichlnz 



■ xiren portion of anj aubstance, fnvi- plei or aliquot part* of the yard. The 
tatea or ia attracted to the eaitii ; tn a IcDcth of the imperial Btandard yard, ac- 
more popular aenae. the quantity of mat- corainE to the act of pariiameat paaaed 
ter In a body as eatimated by the bal- In 1S24, was tbe Btraighi line or distance 
auce, or eipreaaed numerically with ref- between the cenCera of tbe two points 
ereuce to aome standard nnit. In deter- in tbe gold atuda in the brass rod in the 
mlnlDfc weight in cases where Tery great cnstody of tbe clerk of the Honse ot 
precision is desired, due account must Commons, entitled, itandard yard, 1760. 
be taken of temperature, elevation, aud By the same act, tbe bras* rod, when 
latitude. Hence in filing exact stand- used, must be at tbe temperature of 62° 
ards of weight a particular temperature of Fahreoheit's thennometer. It was 
and pressure of air mii«t be speciBed; enacted at this time that if this standard 
thus tbe alandard brass pound is directed should be lost or destroyed, the length 
to be used when the Fahrenheit ther- of the yard ahould be determined by 
mometer stands at 82° and tbe harom- reference to tbe ienath of a pendulum 
eter at 80°. Bee also Oroottv, and vibrating secondt of mean time in a 
next article. vacuum In the latitude of London, at 
WeifrlitK anA W»nH1irp« aea-leveL When the standard yard was 
wei^aiS ana JHeasureB, gctoally destroyed, however, by the fire 
the standard nsed in accnrately wetgh- which consumed the two Houses of Par- 
ing and measuring quantities, of especial llament in 1834, the commiuionera a[>- 
Importance in buying and selling, scien- pointed to restore the standard decided 
tiBc operations, etc. Tbe origin of the that it was better to do so by means of 
Bniliih measures is the grain of com. authentic copies of tbe old standard that 
Thirty-two grains of wheat, well dried, were in eiistence. This was accord- 
aud gathered from the middle of the ear, tngly done, and Sve new official copies 
were to make what was called one were made, one of which, to be r^arded 
pennvweigbt ; 20 pennyweights were as the national standard. Is preserved 
called one ounce ; and 20 ounces, one at tbe exchequer in a stone coffin in a 
pound. Subseqaently, it was tbougbt window-seat of a groined room. The 
better to divide the pennyweight into 24 national standard yard is tbus the dis- 
equal parts, to be called ^aiiu. Will- tance between two fine trausverse lines 
lajn the Conqueror introduced into Bng- on a square rod of gun-metal 38 Incbea 
land what was called trot/ iceight long. In France tbe m^lre Is the stand- 
(which see). The English were dissat- ard or nnit of linear measure; the ar«, 
Isfled with this weight, because tbe or 100 square metres, the unit of sur- 
pound did not weigh so much as the face measure ; and the itdre, or cube of 
poond at that time in use in England ; a mfetre, tbe unit of solid measure. The 
consequently a mean weight was eetab- system ot measure, called the decimtU 
lished, making the pound equal to 16 or metric system, baaed upon these 
ounces. (See AvoirdupoU.) But tbe standards, is now largely adopted. For 
troy pound was not entirely displaced all Borta of liquids, corn, and dry goods, 
D7 tbe pound avoirdupois; on the con- tbe British standard messure is declared 
trsry it was retained in medical prac- by tba act of 1S24 to be the imperial 
tice, and for the weighing of gold, silver, gallon, which should contain 10 lbs. 
jewels, and such liquors as were aold by evoirdupoia weight of distilled water 



weight. Tbere are TOGO grains in one weighed in air at tbe temperature 

— ind avoirdupois, and 5760 grains in Fahr., the barometer being at SO 

! pound troy ; hence the troy pound Tbe official measurement of this quan- 



> the avoirdupois pound as 14 to 17, tity of water measured under the speci- 
_. js 1 to 1.216. The troy pound was fied conditions gave as the result 27i.274 
retained as the British standard by an cubic inches, whicb. though since ascer- 
act passed in 1824 ; and In order tbat tained to be slightly in excess of the 
the standard pound, in case of damage true measurement (2i7.I23 cubic inches), 
or destruction, might be restored, by is still the legal capacity of the gal- 
reference to a natural standard, it was ton. The United States bas adopted 
ascertained that a cubic Inch of dis- the weights and measures prevalent 
tilled water, at a temperature of 62° in Britain and the two countries are 
Fahr., vrelghed, in air, 252.468 grains: alike io this respect. Prior to 183* 
end It was directed that tbe standard there existed a bewildering irregularlt) 
poaod aliotild be restored by the making In tbe weights and measures used, bat 



Wei-hai-wei 



Weld 



since then they have been in great meae- 
ore regulated hy statute, and entire uni- 
formity has been introduced. By the 
statutes the imperial standard yard, 
pound, and gallon are fixed, and all local 
measures of capacity abolished. The 
legal stone is fixed at 14 lbs. avoirdupois. 
All articles sold by weight must be sold 
by avoirdupois, except gold, silver, plati- 
num, and precious stones, which, as noted 
above, are still to be sola by troy weight 
While the system described is in common 
use in all Engllsh-soeaking countries, 
the French metrical system has extended 
widely beyond the borders of France, and 
Is now in use to some extent in nearly 
all civilized countries. In the United 
States and Great Britain it is largely 
used in scientific measurement. Be- 
sides the articles on Avoirdupois, Trof 
Weight, etc., see Ounce, Pound, Bushel, 
Decimal System, etc 
WAi.Tiai.njAi (wfl-hl-wft'), a small 
mrci luu wci territory in the prov- 
ince of Shantung, China, extending 16 
miles along the bay of tlie same name; 
area about 285 sq. miles; pop. about 
160,000. A Chinese fleet was destroyed 
in the bay during the war with Japan 
in 1806. The territory, with the walled 
city of Wei-hai-wei, was leased to Great 
Britain by China in 1808. 
WAivnor <vl'm&r), the capital of the 
mfcxuutr grand-duchy of Saxe- Wei- 
mar, stands on the left bank of the Ilm, 
and in a beautiful valley surrounded by 
hills, but is not well built, and not- 
withstanding the presence of the court 
has a dull and lifeless appearance. Its 
public edifices most deserving of notice 
are the ducal palace, the so-called Red 
and Yellow Castles, now united and oc- 
cupied by several public departments; 
the public library, containing an exten- 
sive collection ; the museum ; the theater ; 
the Stadtkirche, with an altar-piece, one 
of the finest works of Lucas Cranach. 
Weimar is closely associated with the 
names of Schiller and Goethe; and here 
in this old-world town the German Na- 
tional Assembly met in the early part of 
1919 to form a republic at the close of the 
European war, 1914-18, Berlin being a 
storm-center for radical movements. Pop. 
(1910) 34,582. 

Weimar, Saze. see Sawe-Weimar. 

UTAiTiliAiTn (vin'him), a town in 
W einiLeim g^Q^ Germany, in Ba- 
den, on the Weschnits, 10 miles n. of 
Mannheim, with manufactures of ma- 
chinery, silks, woolens, etc. Pop. 12,500. 
TITAir (^^')* ^ ^^^ erected across a 
yn cu f river to stop and raise the water, 
either for the purpose of taking fish, of 



conveying a stream to a mill, or of main- 
taining the water at the level required 
for navigating it, or for purposes of 
irrigation. 

TZTAir Habbibon, an English artist, 
' was born at Lewes, Sussex, in 
1824, and educated at an academy in 
Camberwell. Having learned the trade 
of a wood-engraver ne turned his atten- 
tion to painting. His first exhibited 
picture was in oil, entitled The Dead 
Shot, In 1847 he was elected a mem- 
ber of the new Society of Painters in 
Water Colors. He became chiefly noted 
for his pictures of country Ufe, animals, 
fruits, flowers, and landscapes. As an 
illustrator of books and periodicals he 
is well known. He was the author of 
The Poetry of Nature; Everyday Life 
in the Country; Animal Stories: Old and 
New; and The Cat, He died Jan. 4, 
1906. 

Weismann W^an), august, hi- 

^*"*"«***** ologist, was bom at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1884: studied 
medicine, and in 1860 became phy- 
sician to the Archduke Stephen of Aus- 
tria. He attracted great attention by 
his Essays on Heredity (translated 1892), 
in which he denied hereditary transmis- 
sion of other than race characters. With 
this he advanced a theory of generation 
that was accepted by many biologists. 
Others strongly opposed it and it was 
sustained by him in several volumes. It 
is known in biology as Weismannism. 
It maintains that the nucleus of every 
germ cell contains a germ-plasm which is 
not derived from the body, but is trans- 
mitted from germ to germ. Thus it is 
unaffected by the hereditary character- 
istics of the body, but contains and re- 
produces those of the race only. Bioloc^ 
Jcal science is divided between the frlenas 
and foes of this hypothesis. Died, 1914. 

Wfiisa^nhnr? ^^ Wissembouro, a 
W eiSSeilDUrg, town of France, de- 
partment of Bas Rhin, at the foot of the 
Vosges mountains on the Lauter river. 
It passed to France in 1697, to Germanv 
in 1871, and was restored to France with 
Alsace-Lorraine by the treaty of 1919. 
Here occurred the first important engage- 
ment of the Franco-German war, 1870-71. 
Pop. 6946. 

WeiSSenfels ^'s^n-^els), a town of 
vv vx»»^M.x^.u> Prussia, in the govern- 
ment of Merseburg, in the province of 
Saxony, on the Saale, with manufactures 
of porcelain, shoes, woolen fabrics, gold 
and silver articles, etc. It has a church 
containing the remains of Gustavua 
Adolphus. Pop. 30,984. 
Weld ^^ Dyer'S'weed. 



Welding Wellington 

Welding SS'ffii4?Z°'."rt.%WemnglK)rongli '^^''^t^i^i 

of piecea of malleable metal wban heated ■mptoDBliire, ou tbe river Nen, 10 milM 
almoBt to fusion and h»mmere<l. nortbeast of Nonbampton. It baa m, 

UT^IIanfl a town of Ontario, Canada, handBome pariab cburcb, a inunmar 

ncuouu on welland canal. ThecanaL acliool, and a com exchange, accommo- 
connecdDg Lakea Erie and Ontario, ia 26 dalin^ also a literary inatlttite. Tb< 
mQca long. An appropriation of $50,000,- principal industries ere the manufactun 
000 vaa made for enlargement of tbe of boots and shoes, and the smelting ot 
eanal and a new barbor at Ten Mile iron. Pop. 19.758. 

creek. Pop. 10,000. Wi>11iTi(rtnTi " '^^y- conotr seat of 

UTaIIm (wel«), Gidbow, an AmetlCM wciuiigmii, sumner Co., Kansas. 
Weun naval officer and political on Slate Creelt. :iO luilca a. by w. of 
iMtler, bom In QbwtoDbur;, Conn., July Wiohila. It ban flour niillii aod grain 
1, 1802. H« rtudied law Kod in 1826 be- eli^vatora. and is the division point for 
cune editor and proprietor ot tbe Hart- the Kania F« Itailruad. I'cip. 7im. 
ford Timea, farorinx Andrew Jacksou'a W^llJTiff^nn (wel'ins-iuo), a town 
•leetkHi to tbe preridencr. Prom 1827 to " emugwn „( Knidand. in Shrop- 
iraS bs waa a member ot the Gonnecticat ahire, 11 miles east of Shrewsbnr;, with 
legialatnre. Be became identified with tbe manufacturea t,t DHils, farm implementa, 
BepnbUcan part; in 1SS7, and waa chair- brasa and iron ware. etc. Pop. TS20. 
man of the ConDecticnt delentton In the W*11invtnn '^ town of Bngland, is 
OonTentlon that nominated lincoln. He wemugion, Somerset, - '■■■ 
was aecretar; of the naTj ■"""' """--■ - • 

died Febniarr 11, ISTS. 
V»11mi Thouas, colonial b 

ncu^w, bom In England 1598; came TirAllinfrtnTi the capital of New Z 

to America about 1636, and settled Id wcumgton, ,j^j j^ gjt„at^ „^ 
Hartford, Conar He was commissioner of Fort Nicholson, an islet of Cook's Strait, 
dw United CoioDlea in 1649 and lti&4, and on the southwest extremilv of the pro- 
■-""-—"'«*' - ■ • "• " hli- 



and 1958. vincial district of Wellington, North 1 

h.—T. „f MfipMi. ^„„tj, and. Its barbor is 6 miles long and 5 

— „.iles wide. It baa two wharfs and a patent 

W. 1^ S. of Boeton. it is tbe seat of dip. The principal baildiogs are the 

Wellealey College, fonnded in 1875. tor Government House, tbe Housea of Lecia- 

tiM bitfier education of women, which in Isture, the Qovernment BuiMinga, Wol- 

ireO had en enrollment of 1529 students. Mngton College, a Homan Catholic college, 

1« instructors and a library of 85,000 ^tc. It hae several daily and weekij 

wOumes. Pop. of town (1020) B234. newspapers, botanic gardens, tramwaya, 

Wellesley. I^so^NCB or. see P*- etc., and is lighted by electricity. Pop. 

— .. . ,"°?''.„, T, r, 64,372.— The provincial diatrict of Wel- 

WeUesleV ("«'*'''• Richard Col- Ungton has an area ot 11.25C - -" - 

\L ^ ^ .y VT,. ^■*,^*^-. SMS*™"- I' l>"s an equable and bealti 

«ldeat brother of the Duke of Wellington, bnt is subject to earthquake 

waa bom at Dublin m 1760. He waa ap. la loteraected by several i^>,..mi«.u 

folnted governor-general of India In ranges, but there are many One agricul- 

I'^J". ^co^*"^"^* lo^''-''*".t*""t «' *"*■ tural and pastoral dislricta. Gold waa 

Und in 1821. He resigned in 1828. but ta toani in 1^1. The chief rivera ace the 

the Grey ministry he again became lort- Manawatu and Wanganui. 

lieutenant of Ireland (183a-36). H« Wellington Abthub W«li*bu!T. 

died in 1842. WClUnglOIl, ^^^ ^^^ ,^^ j„ ^^^^ 

HTpIllmna^n (Tel'how-sen) , JULIUS, waa the third son of the first Eari of 

wciumuDcu g distinguished German Mornington, and was educated at Eton, 

theologian and critic, bom 1844. Among at Brighton, and finallj' at the Military 

bla works are Text der Biieker Bamueti*, College of Angers. In 1787 be received 

Die PkarUSer «nd Badducder. a commiuion at ensign In the 73d Foot. 

WAlfar* WatIt *-^^ t^i™ applied to and after a rapid aeries of changes and 

WCliarc wuiii, ^rjons activitiea promotiona, attained by purchase in 1793 

nndertaken by large corporations and the command as lieutenant-colonel of the 

odier employers for the beneSt of their 33d Regiment. During 1704 and 1795 

employes. Tbeae range from lunch be served with bis regiment under the 

rooms and locker rooms to extensive med- Duhe of York In Iflaailera. In 17U0 bla 

ical and aanltary systems, and the pro- regiment was despatched to Bengal, 

Tlaiona for old age pensions, compensa- Colonel Wellesley landing at Calcutta ia 

tton for industrial accidents, etc. Feb., 1707, at a critical moment for Ifaa 
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British power in India. War had jnst 
been declared aaainst Tippoo Saib, and 
an army of 80,000, of which Colonel 
Welleeley's regiment formed part, 
marched against him. An engagement 
took place at Mallavelly (Mysore) on 
the 27tb, in which Wellesley, who com- 
manded the left wing, turned the right 
of the enemy. He was subsequently 
employed to dislodge the enemy from their 
posts in front of Seripgapatam, and after 
the capture of that capital he was ap- 
pointed, in 1799, to the administration 
of Mysore, his brother being at this 
time governor-general. (See Wellesley,) 
In 19012 he attained the rank of major- 
general, and in the following year he 
was appointed to the command of a force 
destined to restore the Peishwa of the 
Mahrattas, driven from his capital by 
Holkar. After this operation had been 
successfully performed the other Mah- 
ratta chiefs, Scindia and the Rajah of 
Berar, showed hostile designs against 
the British, and Wellesley was ap- 
pointed to the chief military and polit- 
ical command in the operations against 
them. After an active campaign, in 
which he took Ahmed nuggur and Arun- 
gabad, he encountered a powerful Mah- 
ratta army, assisted by French officers, 
at Assaye, on September 23, and en- 
tirely defeated it. The parallel suc- 
cesses of General Lake, and the defeat of 
the Rajah of Berar by Wellesley at Ar- 
gaum on Novemt)er 20 compelled the 
submission of the Mahrattas, and peace 
was restored on conditions drawn up l^ 
the successful general. Early in 1805. 
his health failina, Wellesley obtained 
leave to return home, and arrived in 
England in September, iie had before 
leaving Madras received his appoint- 
ment as Knight Commander of the Bath. 
From November to February he was en- 
gaged as brigadier-general in Lord Cath- 
(*art*s expedition to the continent, which 
was without result. In January, 1806, 
he succeeded Lord Cornwall is as colonel 
of his own regiment, the 33d. On April 
10, 1806, he married Lady Catherine 
Pakenham, third daughter of the Earl 
of Longford. He was shortly after- 
wards elected M.P. for Rye, and in April, 
1807, was appointed secretary of state 
for Ireland. In August he received the 
command of a division in the expedition 
to Copenhagen under Lord Cathcart and 
.\dmira] Gambler, and took Kioge on 
.\pril 29, the only land operation of im- 
portance. On April 28, 1808, he at- 
tained the rank of lieutenant-general and 
in June received the command of a force 
destined to operate in the north of Spain 
and Portugal. He was subsequently su- 



perseded; but before giyhig np the com- 
mand he gained the battle of Vuneira over 
Jnnot, the campaign beinf brought to a 
close with the convention of Cintra, by 
which the French agreed to evacuate 
Portugal. In 1809 Wellesley was ap- 
pointed to take the chief command m 
the Peninsula, which had been overrun 
by the French. The famous passage of 
the Douro, and the defeat of Soult which 
followed, fittingly opened this masterly 
campaign. For the victory at Talavera 
(July 28), the first of a long list that 
subsequently took place in the Penin- 
sula, the government raised the com- 
mander-in-chief to the peerage as Vis- 
count Wellington. Towards the end of 
1810 Wellington fought the battle of 
Busaco, which was followed by the fa- 
mous fortification and defense of the 
lines of Torres Vedras. A little later 
(in 1811) occurred the victory of Fuen- 
tes de Onoro. In the following year he 
took Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz by 
storm, and fought the battle of Sala- 
manca, accounted one of his most famous 
victories. On August 12, 1812, Welling- 
ton entered Madrid. For his brilliant 
conduct of the campaign thus far he re- 
ceived the thanks of parliament, was 
raised to the dignity of marquis, and a 
sum of £100,000 was voted So purchase 
him an estate. Next followed the bat- 
tle of Vittoria (June 21, 1813), for 
which decisive victory Wellington was 
given the baton of field-marshal ; then 
battles in the Pyrenees, the capture of 
San Sebastian, and the crossing of the 
Bidassoa into France. In 1814 the bat- 
tle of Orthez was gained, and in the 
same year the battle of Toulouse, in 
which Soult's best troops were routed, 
and the hopes of France in the Penin- 
sula utterly annihilated. The way was 
now open for the British troops to the 
heart of France. In six weeks, with 
scarcely 100,000 men, Wellington had 
marched 600 miles, gained two decisive 
battles, invested two fortresses, and 
driven 120,000 veteran troops from 
Spain. Napoleon abdicated on April 12, 
and a few days later the war was 
brought to a close by the signing of con- 
ventions with Soult and Berthier. In 
May the triumphant general was created 
Marquis of Douro and Duke of Welling- 
ton, with an annuity of £10,000, com- 
muted afterwards for £400,000. He re- 
ceived the thanks of both Houses of 
Parliament. In July he went as am- 
bassador to France, and succeeded Lord 
Castlereagh as British representative in 
the Congress of Vienna. In April he 
took the command of the army assem« 
bled in the Netherlands to oppose Napo* 



Wellman Welibuh Light 

Icon. (S«« France and Waterloo.) On Walla Datid A., economiit, born in 
bia return to Eutlu"! after tbe reatora- «""; BpriDcBeld, MaaMchnactta, In 
tion of peace he received a vote of £200,- 1828. He waa graduated from Wllliuiu 
000 for the purchaae of the ettate of Collefe Id 1847. AmoDS other pablioi- 
StrathSeldsa;e, to be held oa preaentlnc tlone hia eaaaj on Oitr Buriltn ini 0%r 
H colored flag at Windsor on the 18tE Btrenetk, inned in 1801, had a large 
of June each year. With the letatn of cliculatlon. In 1867 he viaited Europe, 
peace he resumed the career of politics, under government commlaaioo, and ia- 
lle accepted the poat of maaler-general vestlgated iDdustiies competitive with 
of the ordnance with a eeat in the cabi- those of the United Staiea. Hii ex- 
net of Lord Liverpool in Janoar;, 1819. perieuce resulted in bis acceptance ot 
Id 1822 be represented Oreat Britain Id free-trade doctrines. He wa* a prolific 
the CoDgress of Vienna. In 1S26 he waa writer of pamphlets od economic anb- 
nppointpd high-constable of the fower. Jects. He died in 1698. 
On January 22, 1827, be aucceeded Wttlla HiBBUtT GEtmOE, & British 
tbe Duke of York aa commaDdeT>ln-cblef »**■> novelist, bom at Bromley, 
of tbe forces. On January 8, 1S28, he Kent, in 180% He wrote a Ttvt Book of 
accepted the premiership, re»lgnlnff the Bioloinf In 1888, and followed Ibis by a 
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f 'Dover 'Castle and lord warden of the World*, When the kUeptr W«k€* 
luc vjingue Ports. In 1830 repeated and various othera, among the latest be- 
mollouB for parliamentary reform were ing The Seto Macliiavetti. 
defecated, but the growing discontent W^llfi Hobace, dentist, born at Hart- 
Ihroughout tbe country on this subject " ^""f ford, Vermont, in 181S. He 
and a defeat in parliament caused the appeara to have been the Brat to em- 
reHiguation of tbe governiiient in Novem- ploy aniestbetlcs successfullv, by inhal- 
ber. His opposition to reform made tbe ing nitrous oiide gas to destroy pain 
duke ao unpopular that he was assaulted in dental operations. He tried it Brst 
by a mob on June IS, 1832, and his on himself in 1844. Dr. Morton, of 
life endangered. He accepted office un- Boston, subetituted ether for nitrous 
der Sir Kobert Feel in 1834-41, and oxide in 1846. Wells lost his reason in 
again Id 1846, when be helped to earn 1848, probably as a. result of Inhaling 
the repeal of tbe corn-laws, which till chloroform, and committed tulclde. 
IheD he had opposed. Id 1842 he re- W^llttnn (wels'tun). a city of Jack- 
mimed the command ot the forces oD the " """^" «„□ Co., Ohio, 85 miles a. 
death of Lord Hill. He died at Walmer by e. of Colnmbus. on Baltimore ic Ohio 
I'Hstle. September 14. 1852. Southwestern and otber railroads. Id a 
Wellman Walter, Jonmallst and coal and iron mining district. It baa 
" ''*""""> eiplorer, was born at Men- foundries, cement works, etc. Pop. 
tor. Ohio, November 3, 1858. He estab- (1920) 6687. 

lished a weekly newspaper at the age of W«llinri11p (wels'vll), s dty of Co- 
14; at 21 eetabliabed the CincinnaU """"^"^ lumblana Co., Ohio, on 
Hvening Pott, and has been a corre- the Ohio River, 48 miles w. K. w. of 
spondent of tbe Chlcngo Herald and PittsbiirRh. It has Iron and tin-plate 
Itf cord-Herald aioce 1884. In 1892 be yroAn, rnilmad machine shops and round- 
marked with a monument the euppoaed house, pottery and boiler woib, foundry. 
landing place of Columbus in Watlinf etc. Pop. (1920) 8849. 
Iflund: in 1894 and 1698 headed Arctic TtrAlattfl^ii Tivlii &» Invention of 
piploring expeditions; In 1906 built a "«'"'»■''" ■i'lSni', Carl Auer tod 
large airship at Paris, and attempted an Welsbacb, an AastrlaD, Id 1SS4. In 
aerial fight to the north pole in 1907 Europe it is known as the Auer light. 
nnd again iu 1009, both proving failures. It is based upon tbe discovery that cer- 
In 1910 he attempted a Sight from the tain materials become iDcandesceDt at 
United States to Europe, starting at At- a low temperature. The process fol- 
lantic City, N. J. He failed in this lowed is to aaturace a combustible fila- 
effort, but made a flight over tbe ocean menC in the form of a network With a 
of 1000 miles, the greatest airship flight solution of a salt of a refractory «Rh, 
made to tbat time. such as lirconium. It is then dried out 
\7elll (welt), a city of England, in and burned, tbe combnitlble element dis- 
v**» Somersetshire, contains one of appearing and leaving a frame of refrae- 
Ihe most magnificent cathedrals In Eng- tory material, which becomes Incaades- 
land, 415 feet long, with a transept cent at a low temperature. Tbe fila- 
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and bas ooqia into yery wide use for 
stores and dwellincs. 

Welwitsohia KjftJ'^^t %o7- 

ing in Soatbem Africa in dry regions 
near the western coast, between lat 14* 
and 23* 8. It presents a stem or rhizome 
forming a woody mass rising to a foot at 
most above the ground, and having a 
diameter of from 4 to 5 inches to as many 
feet, this mass bearing the two original 
cotyledonary leaves, which, when they 
reach their fnll development of 6 feet 
in length or so, become dry and split up 
into shreds but do not fall off. Every 
year several short flower-stalks are de- 
veloped at the base of these leaves, but 
DO other leaves are produced. There 
seems to be but one species, W. mira- 
frilfts. It is placed among the Gneta- 
ceas. 

^JJ art *° encysted tumor occurring on 
* the scalp or other parts of the 
bod7. Thev are formed by the accu- 
mnlfttion of sebum in a hair follicle, or 
in the recesses of the sebaceous gland 
of the hair sac, causing distension of 
the sac* 

TITavi q f n"h aa ( wen-ach'e ) , county seat 
Wenaicnee ^^ Chelan Co.. Wash,, 

174 miles w. by s. of Spokane, in a beau- 
Hful lake district. Pop. 6324. 

Wencedaus '^''^'•'^i.^J^li 

Germany and King of Bohemia; bom in 
1361; was the son of Charles IV, whom 
he succeeded in 1378. He favored the 
Hussites, but was unable to save the life 
of Buss. He died in 1409. 

Wen-ohow ^^;f^^^\ ««»«;. 

kiang, at the head of a bay. Pop. 100,000. 
Wsndfl ^^® name of a section of the 
* Slavonic race, now dwelling 
mostly in that part of Germany known 
as Lusatia, partly in Prussia, partly 
in the Kingdom of Saxony. In the sixth 
century the Wends were a powerful peo- 
ple, extending along the Baltic from the 
Elbe to the Vistula, and southwards to 
the frontiers of Bohemia. They com- 
prised a variety of tribes. The favor- 
ite occupation of the Wends was, and 
still is, agriculture. There are several 
dialects of the Wend language still ex- 
tant. 

W^nAr (vA&'er)* the largest lake of 
▼T^uvx g^^en, and after those of 
Ladoga and Onega the largest in Eu- 
rope, situated in the southwest of the 
kingdom. It Is 147 feet above sea-level, 
and of very irregular shape. Its great- 
est length, northeast to southwest, is 
about lOO miles: and its breadth may 
avenge about 30 miles; area, 2306 



Suare miles. Its chief feeder is the 
lar. By a canal it communicates with 
Lake Wetter, but its only proper outlet 
is at its southwestern extremity, where 
its superfluous waters are received by 
the river Gotha. In winter it is frozen 
for several months, and crossed by 
sledges. It abounds with fish. 
^QTatiIapIt (wen'lok), a municipal bor- 
W f^UlUUl^ ^^^^ ^f England, in Shrop- 
shire, 12 miles southeast of Shrewsbury. 
It comprises Much Wenlock, Broseley, 
Madele^, Coalbrookdale, etc. There are 
large iron and other industries. Pop. 

Weniock Group, ':^^^^l'J)^l 

Silurian system lying immediately be- 
low the Ludlow rocks, and so called from 
being typically developed at Wenlock, 
See Geology. 

Wentletrap. see fifcatowo. 

Wewtiuorfli ( wen t'wurth ), Sib 
W CnXWOrWl ^ihomas, Earl of Straf- 
ford. See Strafford, 

yjlprr^tkn (ver'dou), a town of 8ax< 
wcruau ^^y^ ^^ ^^^ ^^.^^ Pleisse, 25 

miles w. s. w. of Chemnitz, with exten- 
sive manufactures of yarn and worsted, 
machinery, etc. Pop. (1005) 19,473. 
TXT Aril AH (ver'den), a manufacturing 
w CJTUCU ^^^^ Qf Rhenish Prussia, 15 

miles northeast of DUsseldorf. Coal 
mining is carried on in the vicinity. 
Pop. (1905) 11.029. 

TT^ereWOlf (^^>^'^ulf)> & man-wolf, 

a man transformed into a 
wolf according to a superstition prev- 
alent in ancient and mediieval times. 
It was generally thought that such be- 
ings had the form of a man by day, and 
that of a wolf by night. 

Werff (^^i*^)* Adbiaait van der, a 
w^^xu j)utj,h painter, born near Rot- 
terdam in 1659: died there in 1722. He 
was a pupil of Van der Neer, and among 
his celebrated paintings are the Judg- 
ment of 8olomont Chrtst Carried to the 
Sepulcher, Ecce Homo, Ahraham icith 
Sarah and Uagar, and Magdalen in the 
Wilderness. Van der Werff was partic- 
ularly noted for his small historical 
pieces, which are most exquisitely fin- 
ished, and still in high request. — His 
brother and pupil, Pieteb van deb 
Werff (bom in 16o5), painted portraits 
and domestic pieces, and was a very able 
artist. Died in 1718. 

Wergild, Zx^?^^""' ^"^ ^'^^' 

Werner (v^^^n^r), Abraham Oott- 
vTOAiAcx j^g^ ^ German mineralogist, 

born in 1750; died in 1817. In 1775 
he was appointed inspector and teacher 



Wern^rode Wesaex 

of iiiIunak)C7 vA miniuf in the Mln- belns r«cMr of Uie p*riib). Jubc 17, 
inc Academy kt Freiberg, in which po- ITOS, and edacated at tlK Cbarterfaonse, 
eltion lie remained far the rest oF Die and at Cbrlet Church, Oxford. He took 
life. Werner wbb the flret to separate his degree o( BjL in 1721, was ordained 
geoloEj from tninerali^y, and to place deacon in 172S, iMcame a fellow of liia- 
the former on the basis of observation coin Coileee, and lecturer and modera- 
and experience. The great geological tor in clawice in 1726; and took prlest'i 
theory with which hii name is connected orders in 1728. He now gathered to- 
la that which attributes the phenomena gether a number of pupils and 



exhibited by the crust of the earth to the panlons who met recolarly for religious 

Bclion of water, and ii known as the purposes, and by their strict end method- 

Wemerian or Neptunian theory. In dis- ical habits acquired the name of 

liuction to the HuCtonien or Plutonic, in Methodists. Among these companions 

which fire plays the chief part. were Uerrej, Whitefield, and Law, the 

W^rnvtr^rnHf (ver'nl-ge-re-di), a author of the 8erioiu Call to ike Uncon- 

werm^eruuc j^^ ^j Prussia, in certecl. In 1735 Wesley accepted an 

Ihe province of Saxony, 43 miles south- invitation from General Oglethorpe to 

west of MadyebUTg, at the foot of the go out to America to preach to the 

llarz Mountains. It has several interest- colonists of Georgia. After a elav of 

ing ancient Gothic buildings, a residence two yean be returned to England (Feb., 

of the Counts Stolberr-Wemlgerode, with 1738), and in the following May an ini- 

a library of about 120,0(X> volumes, etc portant event took place in bis inner 

Pop. (ifKKi) 13,137. religious life, namely, his conversion. 

Werra '° June he paid a visit to Hermhut, the 

See Weter. Moravian setllement, returning to Bng- 

Ttr»a*1 (va'xl). a river port end strong- land in September. Early in the follow- 

WCBCi ,y fortified lo«n in Bhentoh fng year (1738) he began open-air 

Prussia, at the confluence of the Rhine preaching, in which he was closely asso. 

and the Lippe, 30 miles N. M. w. of Dfls- cialed with Wliitefield, from whom, bow- 

seldorf. It contains the old Gothic ever, he soon separated, but without a 

church of St. Willibrord, recently re- permanent personal breach. Having 

stored, a line old Gothic town bouse, and now the sole control of the religious body 

many quaint buildings. The manufac- which adhered to bim. be devoted his en- 

tures comprise woolens, chemicals, leather, tire life without intermission to the work 

etc. Pop. (ItH^'i 23,237. of its organization, in which he showed 

TxrAOAi, (va'z^r), a river of Oermany, much practical skill and admirable 

¥*cac± formed by the junction of the method. His labors as an itinerant 

Fulda and Werra at MQnden, flows gen- preacher were InceesanL He would ride 

erally in a northwest direction, and, from 40 to 80 miles in a day. He read 

after a very circuitous course, traverses or wrote during his journeys, and fre- 

llie city of Bremen, and then falls by a qnently preached four or five times a 

wide mouth, very much encumbered with day. He married in 17ra Mrs. Viaene, 

HBnd-tiaiikB. into the German Ocean. Its a widow with four children, but the 

length, including the Werra, is about union was unfortunate, and they finally 

430 miles. The navigation for vessels separated. He died March 2. 1791. 

of large size ceases about 10 miles be- Be held strongly to the principle of 

low Bremen. See Bremen. episcopacy, and never formally sepa- 

V^psIatt (wes'ii), Charles, younger rated from the Church of England. His 

" c«ic J brother of John Wesley, was collected works were pohtished after bis 

bom at Epworth. England, in 1708, and death in thirty-two volumes, octavo. He 

was educated at Westminster School contributed to the collection of hymns, 

and Christ Church, Oxford. He accom- the greater part of which were writ- 

panied his brother to Georgia as an or- ten by his brother Charles. See Metho- 



lo England he became in 1738. a 'Wesleyail Methodlsts. See If <rtfc- 

preacher in the Methodist connection, "*'»»*/"" ^Mt.-uKum^a„B. ^^^^^ 

and materially assisted the success of WmmX ("M'seks), that is, Wevt 

the movement by his numerous hymns, »««■*-• SiXONS, one of the moat Im- 

large collections from which have been portant of the Anglo-Baion kingdom In 

frequently published. He died in 178& England daring the sixth, seventh, and 

Two of bis sons. Chsrles and Samuel, eighth centuWee. and the early part of 

were celebrated for musical genius. the ninth, and that in which the other 

W^bI^v John, Ihe founder of Wes- kingdoms were ultimately merged in the 

WCBlcy, leyan Methodism, was bora reign of Egbert in 827. It igdnded the 

at Epworth, Ltocolnshire (bis father counties of Devon, Dorset, Somenet 



West Western Atutn 

Wilts, Haats, Berks and a pan of Com- extensiTe inm works and mannfactor 

wall. metal goodi. Pop. 68.346. 

Wp«t Behjauik, painter, born in Wfwt PliAHl-pr ( west'cbes-ter ] 

**®*W Ddaware Co.. PennajWania. WMl l^neSMr \,orou«h, seat 

October 10, 1738. Be showed great pre- Chester Co., Pennavlvania, is siti 

codtr in his aptitude for painting, and at SOt^mUea w. of Philadelpbia. It si 

the axe of eiguteen established himself as in a rich farmiog region, a rolling i 

a portrait-painter at Philadelphia. In try. about 450 feet above tidewater 

July, 1760, he visited Italy, and settling has a notable court house, a botn 

in Bome. painted Ciman and Iphigmia, garden, and is the seat of a State no 

and Angeliea and ileiiora. He visited school and other nlucatinnal institut 

England in 1763, and wus so well patron- It has large grain and dairjing Indus 

ized that he determined to make it his and manufactures uf dairy sup: 

future residence. He painted Hector and wheels, tags, paper, etc. Pop. (1 

Andromache, The Kelurn of the Prodigal 11,787; (1920) 11,717. 

Son, and a historicut painting of Agrip- 'IX7'»<itf>nff (west'kot), Edwabd Ni 

pino, the last for the Atchbishon of York, "«•»■*'"'••' novelist, was bom at i 

who iotroduccd him to George III, who cuse, New York, in 1847. Ue is ki 

became his steadfast patron, and gave him for one work, David Hantm: a t 

■Mmmissions to the extent of about £1000 of American Liff-, of which the humoi 

1 year for upwards of thirty years. He skillful character drawing gave it a 



painted a series of historical works for wide circulation. He diM March 

Windsor, and for Ihc oratory there a 1898, before its publication. 

Keries on the progress of revealed religion. Wf>ntAr1v (west'er-Ii), a town, 

On the death of Beynolds. in 1792. he waa ""ai-Wiy villages, in WashiugtM 

elected president of the Royal Academy. Rhode Island, 44 miles R. s. v. of F 

Be afterwards painted a number of rdi- dence, at the bead of navigation on 

gioua aod historical pictures of large tucket River, and on New York, 

siza, amon; them being iJiirint Uealing Haven & Hartford R. R. It has tt 



the Sick (in the National Gallery), the milU. grecnhuuses. iirintlng 
Cmcifixion, AncimMOn, and Death on Ihe stereotype plants; bIho g 
Pale BoTge. The Death of Oeneral Wolfe Po|i. (1920) 0S52. 



_( Quebec and The Battle of La Hogur. Wpst^m Atintralia « »*"'« "' 

are accounted the best of h^B historical westem AUBWaua, (.^„.„„n„ 

piecea. ' The 400 historical pictures of Australia, occupying all (hat portii 

which he nuinted show skill in composition the Australian continent situated ' 

and considerable inventive power, bnt they ward of 120° c. Ion. This territory i 

have no real vitality.' Tame in style and urea 1490 miles from \. to 8.. and 

monotonous in color, they uow poasess miles from e. to w. Tlie total estin 

little interest. Manv of his works have area is 075,920 sq. miles, thus maki 

been engraved. He died in London, March the largest of the Australian col< 

11, 18^, and was buried in St. Paul's Tbe really occupied portion, apart 

Oatbedr^. scattered settlements round Che o< 

tir«Bt Allia « city "*' Milwaukee Co., is almost entirely on Ihe southwest, 

WesCAlllB, wig<^ngin, a tew miles is about 600 miles in I.ngih, and 

from Milwaukee. Its manufactures in- miles in average brcudtli. The 

elude engines, chains, belts, steam pumps, mainder is almost wholly <|psprt or i 

etc. Pop. (1910) 6tt45; (1920) 13.7SQ. covered plain, with large areas desi 

lETAal-Knrn (west'bur-o), a town of of vegetation. A region of moun 

WeSlDOrO Vvon-ester Co.. Mass., 10 borders the western coast line, with . 

milea E. of Worcester, on Boston & Albany more interior ranges. Western Aust 

R, R. Tbe Lyman School for Boys and was first settled in 1829 as the i 

the State insane hospital are here. It has River Settlement, and for many year 

manufaeturea of beds, grinding machinery, population was very small. In IS! 

tntuks and bass, straw products, etc. was made a convict station, and reiai 

Pod. (1S20) 57W. such till the abolition of tran»iH>rti 

WMfHrAnV (weat'bmk), a city of in 1868. Since that time It has been 

WCBiUlvwiW ijoraberland Co:, Maine, ing gradual progress. Perth is the eai 

5 miles N. w. of Portland. There are on Swan River. Besides this river 

paper cotton and ailk mills, foundries are the Gascoyne. Ashburton. Fitsroi 

end other Indostriai. Pop. (1920) 945.1. cither rivers. The climate, especinll 

*|T__4 "Ri-nTirnTiVli ■ municipal and the s. w., is one of the most tempera 

Wesi i>rtjwwn,ii, parliamentary boP- the world. About three-fourths of 

nush of England, in Staffordshire. It la state is suitable for jiastorni purp- 

la ■ rich iron and coal region and haa about <tO,(X)0 sq. miles is ndaptnl for 



Western Empire 



Eoltural purposee, wheal, oats, grapea, tlBtn, librarr. and >PpUed aodal Mdencn. 

vUtm, etc., Ming grown. There are vaat In 1919 there were 2787 Btndeots. 

roreets, which cootBin fine hardwoodii, ■■ VT^atfl*!^ (weaffeld), a town, with 

jirrah lEttealyptiu margimta). karri "«'■"««* rill™, in Hami^ Co^ 

iEucalgptua diveriicolor}, etc. Sandal- Ma**., on WestfieliT Biver and Beaton Jt 

wood iH also found. The forcaU are rich Albanr and New Yoik, New Haven ft 

In gums and resinii, nnd barks containing Hartford railroada, 10 milea W. of Spring- 

r«sins. Cold, coal and other Diin<>rals are field. The SUte Normal School la here, 

abundanci*. The llvciitock iiicludeH It baa numeroiui manufactUKa, IndndinK 



LUttlc, horHpH, iiigH. goats, mulc.H ami leather, toys, etc. Pop. <1910) 1B,(M4; 

L'umela. ExiHirtK are gold and gold apecic, (1020t 18,604. 

limber, wuuf. ncarla. hides and skiuR, nil- iV*atfl*li1 B residential 

«r. grain, etc! In 1901 Western Aiistra- We»"ieia, ... ^ .. 



sbeop (wool dip above 43,400,000 puuiidK). paper, whips, motor cycles, ciRsn, patent 

' ■ ' anil leather, toys, etc. Pop. <1910) 16'" 

ecic, (1020t 18,604. 

... . sil- Wmtfl^M ■ residential towi 

-er, grain, etc. In 1901 Western Austra- "W>"«U, u^j^j, q^^ jj^^ Jersey, 

lia became ii state of the Commonwealth 18 milea b. w. of New Yort. Pop. <1B20) 

jf AuBtralia. Pop. (1911) 282,114: 0063. 

(1919 est.) 329,040, ViMt liVanlrfnrt • city of Frank- 

WMt^m Emnire • Porti™ "' '^' weWi-TailKIorx, „^ ^ lUlnoifc 

WCBCernfimpire, j^^j^^^ empire, 40 mllea b. s. t of Centrafia, on CWcaio, 

ninsisting of Italy, lUyricum, Spain, Burlington ft Qnlncy and other milroaos. 

riaul, Britain and Africa, which Valen- It ia Id B mining sectioii. Pop. (1920) 

rinian I reserved for himself when in 3M 8478. 

he shared the imperial authority with hit HTMri- ITammnnH * ^V of Cook 

biiither Valens. who reigned in Constanti- W ett Hammona, ^ fyj^^ ^ 

iiiiple SH Gmix'ror tif the Bast, and whose Calumet Biver, 21 milea b. of Chicago. 

rerritoricH cnmiiriHed the eaatem half of It has glue factories, etc. Pop. 7W2. 

the Boman Knipire. This partition of W^iit TTRrtfnrtl ■ town of Hartford 

the Rtiman Kmpiro beoame final in 39fi. "e»l .n»rMOra, f^ (,^j,„ ^^j,^. 

when TheodiwiuH the Great divided the ing Hartford. The St. Augustine Normal 

[toman world hi'tween bis sons, Honorius, School and Mount Joseph Seminary are 

irho beoime Emjieror of Rome and the here. Pop. (1920) 8854. 

West, and Arcudiiia. who became Emperor VTaal- TTaWl»nnnl a borough of Co. 

f>f Constantinople and the East. The " "*■ ■'"^"^t™"*' Durham.EngUnd. 

Wefltern Empire terminated in 470, on the North Sea, forming with Hartle- 

WAata-pn P.ABArw* a tract of land pool the port of ' the Hartlepools.' Eicel- 

wesiernJWServc, ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^ f^^t harbor and docks. The Hartlepools 

what is now the State of Ohio, once were bombarded by a German squadron 

forming piirt of the claims of Connecticut December IS, 1914. Pop. 04,0(X>. 

in the Northwest Territory. When, by W#«t TTarl^tnTi a borough of Lu- 

the treaty of 1783, Great Britain relin- ««« ■OaZieXOn, ^^^ ^^ p^ _ ^ 

luished the territory » of the Great Lakes miles a. of Wilken-Barre, in a coal-mining 

and r.. of the MisxiRsippi, disputes arose region. Pop. ES8B4. 

imong the States of Virginia, New York. WMf HelfiHA ' ^'^ '*^ PhllUpe Co.. 
MassBchuselts. ant) Connecticut as to the "" > Arkansas, adjoining 

right of occupancy in that locality. The Hekna. Pop. (1920) 6228. 

llHieultv wns finally settled by the cession W^nt TTnhnlrftTi ' town of Hudson 

.f the whole to the Federal government. " ^"' ■nwuwa.ou, (^ j^^ Jersey, 

hut Connecticut reserve<l a tract of nearly adjoining Hohoken. TheMonasterychurcb 

t.000.000 acres on Luke Eric. The State is one of the notable buildings here. 

Snnlly diBp<»'e<I of this in small lots to Uanufacturcs include silk, emhrolderiea, 

'K>lonists. and so aecumulated u very large chemicals, rubber products, etc. Pop. 

whool fund. (1910) 35,403: (1920) 40.068. 

Western Reserve University, Westhonghton Vhip'tS'LaSeal^hiS; 

in American institution of leamlng at S miles w. b. w. of Bolton, with manu- 

[^leveland. Ohio, founded in 1826 as West- factures of silk and cotton, and coal 

?m Reserve College. Orieinall.r located mining. Pop. 15.046. 

It Hudson, it was removed to Cleveland DtTaat TnHin. Anrif>nt See Jfam- 

in 1882 and called Adelbcri: CoUege as a "*" -l"*"" .apnCOI. ,„^,^ 

memorinl to Adelbert Stone, son of Amasa West Tndi«S (-in'da), also caUed 

Stone, who hod given liberally to the in- """'' ■1*^'"*» the AirraxM, the ei- 

ititution. Besides Artelbert ColleRe. there tensive archipelago which lies between 

ire the College for Women, the Graduate North and South America, stretcbinjt 

School, the School of Medicine, and from Fkirtda to the shores of Tenetnda. 

icbools of law. education, pharmacy, den- It Is dlridcd Into the Bahamas, the (toup 



Westinghoiue 



WeBtminster Abbey 



stretohinir from near the coast of 
Florida in a southeasterly direction; the 
Greater Antilles, compnsing the foar 
lariest islands of the group, Ouba, 
Hayti, Porto Rico and Jamaica; and 
the Lesser Antilles, stretching lilce a 
great bow. with its convexity towards 
the east, from Porto Rico to Trinidad, 
near the coast of Venezuela. Almost the 
whole archipelago lies within the torrid 
sone. The total area does not exceed 
96,000 square miles, of which the Greater 
Antilles occupy nearly 83,000 square 
niles. The climate is tropical, but mod- 
ified by the surrounding oceans and the 
elevatra surface of many of the is- 
lands, and the islands abound in trop- 
ical productions, as sugar, cotton, coffee, 
tobacco, maize, etc.; oranges, lemons, 
limes, pomegranates, citrons, pineap- 
ples, etc. ; manioc, yams, potatoes, etc 
Except Hfiyti and Cuba (which are in- 
dapendent), Porto Rico, Santa Orua, St. 
Thomas, and St. Johns (which now be- 
long to the United States, the latter three 
purchased recently from Denmark), and a 
few islands off the coast of S. America, 
the W. I. Islands are in the possession 
of European powers. The chief British 
possessions are: Jamaica, Barbados, 
St Loda. St. lucent, Trinidad, To- 
bago, Antigua, St. Kitt's, Dominica, Vir- 
gin Islands and the Bahamas. — Dutch: 
St. Eustatius, Saba, St. Martin (partly 
French), Bonaire or Buen Ayre, Oura- 

ao^ and Oruba or Aruba. — French: 
artinique, Deseada, Guadeloupe, Marie 
GaUmte, St. Martin (partly Dutch), St. 
Bartholomew, and Les Saintes. See the 
varioQS islands and groups. 

Wertinghouse ^I^jVir'teok 

capitalist and manufacturer, was bom 
at Ontral Bridge, New York, in 1846. 
He entered the machine shop of his father 
and at the age of 15 designed a rotary 
engine. He served in the Union army in 
1863-64. He is best known by the fa- 
mous air-brake that bears his name, so 
generally used in railroad traffic. lie 
originated other devices, including elec- 
trical machinery, railroad sianalB, etc.. 
and was an extensive manufacturer of 
electrical goods, his enormous manufactur- 
ing establishment, that of the Westing- 
house Mfg. Ck>., being at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
He died, March 12. 1914. 
TXTActlalrik (west'lAk), Wiluak, bom 
WeniaKC i„ Cornwall, England, in 

1881; removed to Milwaukee, Wis., 
early in life; later learned the tin- 
smith's trade: was employed by Capt. 
John Ericsson to mske models for his 
first hot-air engine. His inventions em- 
bract the Wesclake car heater, the globe 



lantern, the oil cook stove, the stove 
board, etc. He died December 28, 1900. 

Westmacott ^^-^^li,, ^^ 

in London in 1775. In 1793 he went to 
Rome to study under Canova, and made 
such nrogress that he gained the pope's 
annual gold medal for sculpture. He 
also obtained a first prize for sculpture 
at Florence. In 1798 he returned to 
England, and rose rapidly in his profes- 
sion. Manv of the monuments in St. 
Paul's are from his chisel. He designed 
also the AchiUes in Hyde Park, the 
statue of Lord Erskine in Lincoln's Inn 
Old Hall, that of Nelson in the Liver- 
pool Exchange, besides statues of Addi- 
son, Pitt, etc. He was elected an 
associate of the Royal Academy in 1805, 
a full member in 1816, and in 1827 suc- 
ceeded Flazman as lecturer on sculpture. 
In 1837 the dignity of knighthood was 
conferred on him. He died in 1856. 
Westmeath (^^ft'nigth), a county 

in Ireland, in the prov- 
ince of Leinster, with an area of 708 
sq. miles. The surface is hilly in the 
north, but elsewhere undulates gently. 
The drainage is shared between the 
Shannon and the Bovne. The former, 
with its expansion Lough Ree, forms 
the western boundary of the county; 
other rivers are the Brosna and toe 
Inny; and there are a number of lakes. 
The principal grain crop is oats, but the 
larger part of the available surface is 
devoted to grazing. Important means of 
communication are furnished by the 
Shannon, the Royal C^nal, and a branch 
of the (irand Canal. The county town 
is Mullingar. Pop. of county, 61,629. 

WefttTtilimtpr (west'min-ster), a city 
WCSlIIUIlSXer ^^ Middlesex, England, 

seat of government and the residence 
of royalty, is now so united with London 
that in appearance they form one city, 
and in ordinary speech are mentioned as 
one, though they have their separate 
jurisdictions. Temple Bar (now re- 
moved) separated the two cities. Within 
the city and liberties are Westminster 
Hall, Abbey, and School, Buckingham 
Palace, the Houses of Parliament, St. 
James Palace, the Whitehall Hanqiiet- 
Ing House, etc. Pop. 160,277. (See 
London.) 

Westminster Abbey, '^^ <»X'h 

of the sovereigns of England, and one of 
the chief ornaments of London, is a mag- 
nificent Gothic pile, situated near the 
Thames, and adjoining the Houses of 
Parliament. In 1065 a church was built 
here in the Norman style by Edward the 
Confessor, Part of this structure stir» 



Westmiiuter Aiiembly Wetton 



and traneeptH>, and was practicall; oom- Reeloratton the wbo1« proootdint* t^ tbe 

Eleted by Edward I. Various addltiona, Weatminsler Anembl; were annulled •■ 
onerer, were made (iaduding tbe nave Invalid, 
and aiilM. the we«t front, nnd the Jem- Westminster Hall. '^? ""'I "»' ""S 
aalem Chamber) down lo the time at """"""o"** ****"' old palace of 
Henr; VII, wlio built the chapel which Wniminsler, waa erected b; Richard II 
tieare bis Dame, while the upper parts of (1397-90) on the foundatlona of a 
the two weslern towers were desiitned structure built by Witliam Sufa». It 
by Sir Chrislopber Wren. The extrene has a fine porch, and its bammer-beani 
length of the church, including Henry roof of can'ed timber ia cooBidered the 
Vlra cbapel. is 531 feet: breadth of most notable of its kind; length of the 
Iranaepts, StKt feet; heigtit of the roof, building. 290 taet, breadth 68 feet, and 
102 feet; height of towers. 225 feet. The height 110 feet Thia building is closely 
coronation ceremony take? place In the aaaociated with many stirring events in 
i-hoir. where the roronation stone brought English history; bnt it ia chiefly remarV 
by Edward I from Scotland is situated able as the place where were held aach 
benide the coronation-cbairs of the Eni- great State triala aa those of the Chau- 
IJHh sovereigns. Westminster Abbey la cellor More, Lady Jane Grey, the Earl 
dJBtiDguiHhed as the burial-place of nu- of Stratford, King Charles I, and Warren 
merous Knglish kings from Edward the Ilastinfs, and as the center of the highest 
Confessor to George II ; the north tran- English courts of law till these were 
sept ia occupied chiefly by monuments removed to the new buildings recently 
to warriors and statesmen ; while In the erected for their accommodation. The 
south transept is situated the ' Poeta' hall now serves as a fine vestibule to 
Tomer.' the burial and memorial place the Houses of Parliament. 
of most of England's great writers from Westminstpr Schoni ortheBoynl 
Chaucer to Robert Browning. See Lon- ""^""nster OCUOOl, g ^ ^ „ „ , ^^ 
"' "— ■- "--•-■-- -- of the 



Westminster Assembly of Di- ?~U"K"i»o,"»a°™°S,';i.i,ri 

vines " celebrated assembly held at Id 1868. There are forty foundatlon- 
' Westminster for the settlement era, the number of vacancies yearly being 
of ft general creed and form of worship ten. 
throughout Great Britain. By an ordf- W»Btmnr*1aTii1 < wesfm5r-land ), a 



1643, 131 cler- "'>"''»""*<'*""'* county in England, 

□ lords and twenty bounded by Cumberland, lancashirc. 

/ assessors, were nomf- Morecambe Bay, Yorkshire, and Dur- 

nated as constituents of the assembly, bam; area, 783 square miles. The sur- 

The assembly began its sittings in July, face, with the exception of a small 

1&43, in Westminster Abbey, l>ut in the portion in the south sloping to Mon^ 

meantime s royal proclamation had been cambe Bay. in very mountainous. Much 

issued forbidding the assembly to meet, of the celebrated lake scenery of England 

which had the effect of inducing the Is within the limits or on the borders 

greater part of the Episcopal members of this county, the chief lakes beitiB 

to absent tbemselvea. The mnjoritv of T'lleswater. Grasmere. Rydal Water, and 

those who remained were Presbyterians. Windermere. The principal rivera are 

but there was a strong minority of In- the Eden, Lune. and Kent. Appleby is 

dependents. A deputation was now sent the chief town. Pop. tU.5T5. 

nioug with commissioners from the Eng- W^atmnnnt ■■ ■^'^^ "^ Mocheluga Cu.. 

lish parliament to the General AsHembfT WeSXmOUni, y^..^* . ^ suburb of 

of the Scottish Church and the Scottish Montreal. Pop. 14,571). 

Convention of Estates, soliciting their Wrflt "KpVJ York " '""" °^ Hudson 

coiSperation in the proceedings of the ""»■■" = « iorii, Co.. New Jersey. 

Westminster Assembly, and accordinglr opposite New York. Has silk mills, etc. 

in September four Scottish clergymen, Pop. (1910) 13.560; (1920) 29,926. 

with two lavmen. were admitted to seats WHtnn county seat of Lewis Co.. 

and votes hv an act of the English ""••""» West Virginia, 78 milea W.e. 

legislature. The assembly continued to "f Charleston, in an oil, coal, and gait 

hold its sittings till February, ](M9. region. Has glass factories, railroad 

Among the results of its deliberotiona shopa, etc. The State hospital for insaqt^ 

■were the pircctorp of Puhlic }Vor»hip. '"• here. Pop. (1920) 5701, 



Weston-super-Mare 



West 



u 



WestoiMupcr-Mare, ^^^^1,^ 

England, on Bristol Channel. Pup. 23^235. 

West Orange, fS.r"jo".le?"li^-: 

ellyn Park and other attractive places are 
here. Pop. (1910) 10.980; (1920) 15,573. 

West Palm Beach, f?"-}'^ "^^cl 

Co., Florida. Winter resort. Pop. 8(i59. 

TIJmtti' PotIt u village of Cuyahoga 
w C51, xar&y ^^ ^)j^j^ . ^ suburb of 

Cleveland. Pop. (1920) 8581. 

Westphalia (.we8t'f«-l!-a), the namt 
^r******** given at different periods 
to (1) one of the circles of the old Ger- 
man Empire: (2) one of Napoleon's 
kingdoms (1807-13), conferred upon his 
brother Jerome; and (3) now to a prov- 
ince of Prussia. The latter is bounded 
by Rhenish Prussia, Holland, Hanover, 
Brunswick, Hesse and Nassau. Its 
area is 7771 square miles. The surface 
in the south and northeast is generally 
mountainous; the northwest spreads out 
into extensive and often marshy plains, 
and belongs to the basin of the Ems; 
the northeast and a small part of the 
east to the basin of the Wespr; the re- 
mainder, constituting the far larger por- 
tion of the whole, belongs to the basin 
of the Rhine, whose chief tributaries are 
the Ruhr and Lippe. Besides iron and 
coal in abundance the minerals include 
copper, lead, zinc and salt; and the 
manufactures are varied and important. 
The province is divided into the three 
governments of Mttnster, Minden and 
Amsberg. Miinster is the capital. Pop. 
4.125.100. 

WestDhalia, ^^^, oj: *'*® ^^^^ 

WW v»v^MMM«*, given to the peace con- 
cluded in 1648 at MOnster and Osna- 
briick, by which an end was put to the 
Thirty Years' war (which see). By 
this peace the sovereignty of the members 
of the empire was acknowledged. The 
concessions that had been made to the 
Protestants since the religious peace in 
1555 were confirmed. The elector-pala- 
tine had the palatinate of the Rhine and 
the electorate restored to him ; Alsace 
was ceded to France; Sweden received 
Western Pomerania, Bremen, Verden, 
Wismar and a sum equal to £750,000; 
Brandenburg, Mecklenburg, Hanover and 
Brunswick were compensated by the 
secularization of numerous ecclesiastical 
foundations. The independence of the 
United Provinces was recognized by 
Spa in. 

West Pittston, * borough of Lu- 
wv W0« AA«v»«w«Ay j5erne Co., Pennsyl- 
vania, on the North Branch of the Sus- 
quehanna River, opposite Pittston, and 



on the Lackawanna and Lehigh Valley 
railroads. Pop. (1920) 6968. 

West Point, S,'^t''^^,r& 

about 50 miles above New York City. It 
is notable as the seat of the United States 
Military Academy, and is a favorite sum- 
mer resort. A fortress was built here 
during the Revolutionary war, and the 
treason of Benedict Arnold consisted in 
his endeavor to deliver this to the British. 
The site of the academy commands one of 
the finest river views in the world. 

HXTikftfnArf & town of Fairfield Co.. 
w C9 tpur w, ^^jj ^^ Saugatuck River. 

3 miles N. E. of Norwalk. Has cotton, 
rope and twine, button, morocco, starch 
and other factories. Pop. (1920) 5114. 

Westport, !reKV'c&%'^y: 

Pop. 5000. 

West Springfield. l^X^'nl^^ 

den Co., Mass., on Connecticut River, 
opposite Springfield. The shops of the 
Boston & Albany R. R. are here. It is a 
residential town. Pop. (1910) 9224; 
(1920) 13.443. 

West Tampa, ?,o.?'*^ri1a.T'x^.S:t 

Tampa precinct. Pop. 8463. 

West VinHnia ^ ^^^^ o^ ^^^ 

west Vir^nia, American Union, 
bounded N. and E. by Pennsylvania and 
Maryland, e. and 8. by Virginia, and w 
by Ohio and Kentucky; area 24.170 «.. 
miles. The surface is very largely moun- 
tainous and hilly, being traversed in 
the east and center by parallel ranges 
of the Allegheny Mountains. About two- 
thirds of the area is covered with for- 
ests. The soil of the ridges is fertile, 
and the summits of many of the moun- 
tains are level, forming natural meadows 
or glades. Blue grass is indigenous and 
grazing excellent, especially in the val- 
ley of the Great Kanawha. The forests 
are chiefly made up of hardwood trees 
of valuable kinds, making the lumber 
interest very important ; coal is a 
highly valuable product, nearly the whole 
State lying within the Allegheny coal 
system. The coal is bituminous and is 
estimated to underlie 16,000 square 
miles. Petroleum is also abundant and 
is extensively produced, and natural 
gas is found in some sections. Other 
minerals Include salt, largely produced; 
iron-ore, glass-sand, kaolin, limestone and 
grinding stone. The minerals and min- 
eral springs are practically Inexhaustible. 
The live-stock interests or the State arc 
large, especially sheep. West Virginia be- 
ing famous for its wool. The agricultural 
staples include com. wheat, oats and 



West Warwick Whale 

tobacco, and ordiard fruits «re ezten- Wnxiii (*«k'ii-eu), ■ catbtdnl dty of 
alTelT cultivated. Uuinfactnrcs sr« ai v^'v g^^tiicfn 8w«d«i, with an old 
jret Ifttla deTcIoped, eiMpt Id the towta catbedraL Pop. 7860. 
OD the Obio river, but tlie State hai Wevl^r Vuxuufo t KlCt^AlT, a 
CDonnouB water-power, all its ttreami "■^J*^'-) gpaniah s«neral, bom at Bar- 
having B rapid descent This will on- celona In 1840. He waa a miliUuj at- 
doobtedly be utillied. The leadiag fu- tache ot Spain at WashinKton dnrinf 
duatriei are thoae of steel and iron, gtaaa, th« American Civil war and lerved in 
Bour, salt, Inmber and wood product^ (be armr under Sheridan. He took part 
coke, potterv, fltebrick, leather, cigars and in the Cartlst war, ha* a high repnta- 
tobacco. Tuere has been a great develop- tlon as a soldier, was made governor of 
ment of the oil iniiuntry In the State Id the Canary Iitanda In 1879 and captaiit- 
recent jeura. The Uoiveniitr of West general of the Philippine Islands In 1889. 
Virginia ia at Morgantown; 1000 students. He afterwards held high offices in Spain 
The capital )h Charleston ; largest cities, and In 1896 wai sent to Cuba to snp- 
Wbeeling and Huntiogton. Pop. (1900) pira* the Insurrection. His nitfales* 
968,800: (1910) f,221,119; (1920) crueltr to the natives excited such in- 
1,463,701. , dignatlon In the United SUtes that he 

V^llt Warwiolt * town of Rhode was recalled in the autnmn of 1897. 
WeSl WarwiOK, j^j^^j Pop.(1920) ■m.Tnnaii (wa'man). Stanuct Joe 
15.461. See Worwict. WftTTTian _ ..'• .. . 

W*tf«T (vet'ter), a lake In Sweden, 

weiwr ji^m ^4 ^^y^^ southeast of , „ „ 

Lake Wener; createat length, 80 miles; (l$03), became highly popular, 1 
medium breadth, about 1& miles. Its followed br a number of others in tfae 
height above the level of tbe Baltic is ume vein. 

SS?.a'SSf«."'Tbt''w.».?S:Weymonth and Melcombe- 

Sirt of the canal connect!^ between the p^_;_ a seaport of England, in Dor- 
attegat and the Baltic. The chief town A>e);u, ^(^1,1^^, on a semicircular bay, 
on its shores is Jonkopinr 7 nilles south-southwest of Dorchester, 

'Wetturhorn ''^^^'rsll?!' ? ™"""- Weymouth being on one side, Melcomtie- 
weiwoiuuiii (g| of Switteriand. in Re/u on the other of the small rlvei 
the Bernese Obcrland, with ttr«e pojiks wey, over which is a bridge. There is 
respectively 12,149, 12,166 and 12.107 fifet ^ considerable coasting trade, the chief 
bi((h. , — , . . export being Portland stone. Malcombe- 

Wetzlar tvetinHr),atowninR!ieniBh Kegis attracts numerous visitors. Thei* 
r %■ ^ /rS??'"'." "* junction of |g , jm, esplanade, abont 1 mile in 

the Lahn and Dill. It was anciently a jpngtb. Pop. 22,325. 

free imperinl town, and was the seat of TTTpvTOOnth (wi'mnth), a seaport In 
the imperial German court of justice from WeymOUin Norfolk Co., Ma^chu- 
1668 to 1806. Pop. 14,000. ^etts, on Boston Hart^.li' mllSTia.S. 

Wexford ^ weks'furd ), a maritime of Boston. It has msuufacturea of boots 
county in Ireland, on the and shoes, isinglass, fireworks, etc., and a 
Irish Sea and Bl George's Channel ; con side ruble trnde. Pop, 1B.0B7. 
area 901 sq. mites. Tbe chief inlet on W]]a1> (wSI), the common name given 
the east coast Is Weiford Harbor, "»*» to the larger mammals M the 
which, though spacious, is of inlricata order Cetacea (which see). They are 
navigation and obstructed b^ a brr. characterized by having fin-like anterior 
Tbe surface of the Interior Is billv. rLting limbs, the posterior limbs being absent, 
into a ridge on the northwest, declining but bavinf; tbelr place supplied by a 
into a level peninsula to tbe southeast, large horiiontal caudal fin or tail. 
The cblcf rivers are tbe Slaney Ind Bar- Their abode Is in Ibe sea or tbe great 
tow. The prevailing soil is VtiH clay, rivers, and they resemble the fishes so 
teuciall? well cultivated, aud producing closely In external appearance that not 
Mts, wheat, barley, and potatoes. Tbe only non-scientists, but even some of tbe 
fisheries are extensive. Fop. 104,104. earlier EOOloglits regarded them as be- 
— WExrORb, the connQr town. Is a sea- longing to that class. The wbalea are 
port on the river Slaney, where it en- usually divided into two families, the 
ter* Wexford Harbor. The herring and BalKnld« and the PbyaeterldK or Cato- 
■almon fisheries employ many persons; dontidn. Tbe Ba1»nld>e. or whalebone 
malt is mauufactured, and distilling, whales, are distinguished by the absence 
brewing, and shipbuilding are carried on. of teeth, b^ the presence of baleen or 
The chief trade is in exporting grain, whalebone in the mouth. The typical 
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cattle, (lonltry, biittpr, etc. Pop. 11,168. representative of this family is the com- 



Wliale 



mm South Greenland whale (Boltma 
mgttieelm*) , so valuable on Bccoimt ot 
tha oil and whalebone which it farnlahaa. 
( See WhaUlon«. ) It ii prindpaUr 
fonnd in the Arctic aeaa, but It ia alao 
found in conalderable numbers in man* 
•tbet parts of the world. Its length Is 
Bstially about 60 feet, and its greatest 
circumference (rom 30 to 40 feet. Al- 
lied to the Greeoiand whale is the ror- 



, and the danger oC the fiRhery : 

^Tien captured tli 

I cut up. the blubber boiled a 



Qmstud Whale (itotona myttieilut)- 
poal. It measurea as much as 86 feet 
in length, and from 
circnmfereoc ~ '" 

Physetendw _ 

known species ia the sperm-whale 
cachalot IPhyiiter or Gatodon maoro- 
?«pUh>*), which averages from 50 to 
TO feet in length. (See Sperm-^hale.) 
Some species of the Delpblnldn or dol- 
phin famil; Are also known ai whales. 
(See Bdupa, Oaainf-Khalt.) Whsle 
fishing for the sake of the oil and whale- 
bone has been an Important Industry 
aince the twelfth century. It was for 
long prosecuted with great ent^y b^ the 
Dutch, Elngliah, French, and Americans, 
but of recent times it has greatly de- 
creased, chiefly on account of the scar- 
city of whales. The British whaling 
Seet now numbers barely a dozen ves- 
■els, mostly be 1 on '^ lag to Dundee and 
Peterhead. The American whale finhery 
is chiefly prosecuted by New Bedford 
reosels, but is fast dwindling away. 
The Instruments used in the capture of 
the whale are the harpoon and the lance. 
The harpoon is an iron weapon shout 
3 feet in length, terminating in an arrow- 
shaped head. This is atuched to s line, 
and is thrown at the whale by hand, so 
as to transfix it, or Is discharged from a 
small swivel cannon placed in a boat. 
The lance la a spear of iron about 6 
feet in length, terminating in a thin 
■harp steel head. These, with the nec- 
enary linea, boats, etc., are all the sp- 
paratTU required for capturing the 
whale. In modem whale fishing guns, 
with •gplosiTc bnlleti, ara brought Into 



greatly reduced. 

animal is cut up. 

the oil extracted, and the whalebone 
dried. Id recent yean there lias been 
an Increase ia the amount of whale 

Sroducts Id America, with a correspond- 
ig increase In prosperity. 
Whaleback, the name ot a fonn of 
IT uMwuBvu, gfggm vesael invented 
by CapL Alexander McDougalL of West 
Superior, WisconsiQ, in 1874. for use on 
the Great Lakes. In 1S8B the first 
whaleback barge was built of 437 tons 
registry and 1400 tons capacity. The 
name whaleback was suggested by the 
resemblance of the visible portions of 
the vessel, when afloat, to the back of a 
whale. A whaleback crossed the At- 
lantic in 1891. Vessels of this kind are 
now in common use. 

WnaieOOne ; well-ltnown elastic 
horny substance which bangs down In 
thin parallel plates from the sides of the 
upper Jaw of the family of whale* 

„ __ called Balamidn. These plates or 

36 feet in lamioie vary in size from a few inches 
~' ' 12 feet in len^thi the breadth of the 



largest at the thick end, where they s 
attached to the jaw, is about a foot, and 
the average thickness is from four to 
five tenths of an inch. From its flexi- 
bilityt strength, elasticity, and lightness, 
whalebone fe employed for many pur- 
poses, aa for ribs to umbrellas and ^ra- 
Bols, for stitFening corsets, etc. In com- 
merce it is often called tehale-fin. 

xucuvAwuBv Lemodipoda* a genus 
of small crustaceans, so named from 
living a parasitic life on whales and 
othe r cetaceans. 
WhuniTMlA (hwlm-pfl'a), a port of 

same name, 12 miles K. of Canton, with 
commodious docks, etc., for the cleansing 
and repair of vessels. 

Wharton (■'"S'-'tiin), Amj4 hol- 

" *" UNGSWOBTH. author, bom 
in Cumberland Co., Pennsylvania. She 
became a resident of Philadelphia and 
wrote Through Colonial Doorv>ayi. A 
Latt Century Jfoid, Heirloom* in Mtnia- 
ture, and other works dealing with 
Colonial life. 
WlinrfriTi Bditb, American author. 

1862. Her fiction includes: The Valley of 
Deoition (1902), The Descent of Man 
•Nd Otter Slarte* (1004), The Houie of 
liirth (1906). The Fruit if the Tr»s 
(1907) and Ethan Frame (1812). 
HThav+ftii nuNcis, JuriRt, was bora 

wnanon, ^, Phnsfleiphia in 1820: 



died In 1889. He haeame professor «f tbeae worlu were written orirlMllr &»r 

Ohio, in 18M; WM arterwarda ordained oocmitd th» ctwlr ol poUScal •naonr 

as a rector In the Episcopal Chnrch, and at Oxford in lS80^ir7odmttKwmi& 

becMDe profeawr In the Epl«^pal di- iinbllaiied Intniitetorf LKtw^S^P^ 

Tinity school at Cambndge. ^ass. : also Miaul Bconomy. In 1881 k« wu uh 

protesaor of inteniat.ona law in ttie pointed archblsbop of DubUm, a poaiti^ 

S^for hTr^.'^^^^ '" }^ ^^'t " -W^"" ]■« did m«ch for Mtioia X 
tor for the SUte Department at Wash- cation and other worthy objects In Ir». 

tr.m.noI La^ of the Umted 8tale>, A endowment of a chair of political econ- 

TreolMB on M^id Jun»prudf:nce, The omy in Trtaky CoUe^e. Besidea^e 

<on/iici or i,»tc». etc. works menUoned be wrote or edited many 

Wharton -foaEpK, manufacturer, wa* others. ^ 

1826; died In'lB^. "ne^en^Wn th^ Wheat i^i= ^StT**"?'' "^^ 
white-lead manufacture, waiVanager of cultivated X^^^^^TV^ "' "f^" 
the Lebigh Zinc Co.. 1853^J3raXl In ™mtt ™ ta^pST iJ',^a^' 
founding the Bethlehem Iron^ Co., and tSuii. «L ^t -^^S^J^ i*"^ 
established extensive nickel works at e?ew Xute- "ET iJf^f. ""i "i?"*' 
Camden, New Jersey. He founded the ^^, Sbl ; to J2.. ^SiT'L ""^S 
Wharton School of FinaDce and Eco- ?St LiU hi* .SSS^*^!?**^ ,^^ 
nowiCH, University of PennBylvania. and I™ riih ST^ ^!S^ J* i*" '"'^^ 
endowed a chair of history and economic. "itlvV^ed ihShi^-^«^ '°"°^ ?' 
at Swarthmore College. tiei ih- Ji* ~ ^f." l"* '"*"y ?'''■ 

WliartOil Thomas Whakom, Mae- Lt^tly du« .^ ^^ "^ however, bein^ 
niUtrkUU, . iflin. ji^ ™'*vy 9"" to soil, climate, and mode of 

brated political ball«d WilrtaHcro, and (^I(i^„T^^Si? ' (">, r. 'flwrnam 
>a. ^Vnl, taatint,^ by Swirt- Hli ") T il.W l.-JS^"?^ "''"'• 
was ffPHtort ■ Hubs in I70?i I ifca. hi. i "e»™™ wneai, icf 1. tpelta tad- 

la Lobdoa l."i™?;°d,&''riSf. 1S S',af.°,;rr't!fi'"ai'S, "^Tf"?,'" 

w„ appolntKi Bamp.oB Kturer at Oj- Kardi.ta«, lS(.)pota"ia aid elaSb.r. 
fold, aad delivered eiebt lectures On lA« but thia iarbn neiinf T, S.. ijiT^ .^*' 
B„ aad AJaae 0/ fart,, FioUai, ia JIal- "Sfed "o£ aVtTiri. aljfJ^ k"&' 
i<r. of J!ali,«». He beid tbe liriug ol aa Se J™ 3oS b c In Wi?.' »!*■'>'' 
Hale..otib iu Suloik la 1822-25, aad oi. o" iK ISScKl c,S ta .Lw 

Peeal^rjlK. 0/ IJ. CiAlioa B,l>«.o,k t.nperate pa?U ol Se Suineui. U 
A aecond aeriea of eaaays On Soaio Dif- grown to a eoiSd^hle e.Snt l^V'.ti 
/leallie, 1. It. Wriliaj. of SI. Fnl oad "ri ladU aad 1? Vot me^l.if. e^«" 
Oiler Pan. of lite IVeu. Te.la^aal, »Sed in bJonlted SbS.^,™^. .Sj 
eaa,. out la l4!8i ^d , tbird eerie.; ,rtd. tiUS if sStb iSrS. 'wbSl 
Tke Error* of AoaiBaiem Traeed to Tktir of reiT fine ouaUtr ta m^i^ l„ *- 

?s?".»"p=b«K '!„=„ '.?s,'.Sr'?.HS^'tj^r' 
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winters if oorertd with snow. For ite 
•aocenful coltiyatioii it must hare a 
rnsan temperature of not less than 16* F. 
for three or four months of the year. As 
it is an annual plant, its capacity for 
enduring cold is of importance, since this 
permits it to be sown in the autumn, so 
as to have a good start in the following 
spring. Its cultivation does not extend 
as far north as that of oats, rye or 
barley, its northern limit in Europe 
being about 60*" N. latitude. The quality 
of the grain varies in different soils and 
climates, and certain varieties are dis- 
tinguished by difference of quality and of 
external appearance. The varieties of 
wheat are, from its long cultivation, very 
numerous, many of these varieties being 
in high esteem in certain districts, 
though little known beyond them. l%e 
relative proportions of straw and grain 
differ greatly in different varieties, the 
proportion of grain to that of straw 
when dried for stacking varying from 20 
to 47 per cent. The value of wheat de- 
pends mainly upon the ouantity of fine 
flour which it yields, the best wheat 
yielding 76 to 80 per cent, at times as 
much as 86 per cent, while inferior 
wheat may be under or little over 60 
per cent In general the smoother and 
thinner the min Ib in skin the more fine 
flour it yields. The greater part of the 
husk is separajted in milling and is known 
as bran. 

\yheat being the most esteemed of the 
cereals, especially for bread-making, the 
increase in its growth has kept pace with 
the develi^ment of the art of agriculture 
and the increase in wealth in many 
countries. Yet, only within recent times 
has it become a common article of food 
among the laboring classes in any coun* 
try and it is still little eaten by these 
classes in many countries. On the other 
hand its use is growing in some of the 
rice-eating countries, as in China. -In 
England, down to the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, only the wealthier 
classes used wheaten bread as a com- 
mon article of food, house servants being 
provided with rye, oats or barley, and 
in northern Encland and Scotland the 
use of wheaten bread was very rare for 
half a century later. At the present 
day the use of wheat is spreading rapidly 
throughout the world as the most desir- 
able and palatable bread-making cereal. 
For many years past the United States 
has been the greatest of wheat producers, 
growing annually enough to supply Eu- 
rope largely with wheat flour mm its 
surplus, while retaining an abundance 
for home use. The rapid increase in its 
population, however, has greatly dimin- 



ished the ouantity it can spare to send 
abroad and the extra supply needed in 
Europe is now largely obtained from 
other countries. Chief among these mav 
be named Argentina and Canada, both 
of these countries possessing large areas 
fitted for wheat cultivation. Though 
they have come somewhat recently into 
the market for wheat supply, their an- 
nual harvest is rapidly increasing and 
their surplus for exportation growing. 
Wheat is not native to America, its 
first introduction being bv the Spaniards 
about 1630. It was planted m New 
England and Virginia shortly after their 
settlement, the spread of its cultivation 
keeping pace with that of settlement and 
its production becoming phenomenal in 
the middle west within a comparatively 
recent period. Of late years a variety 
of wheat adapted to dry climates has 
been introduced, with the result that a 
large area of semiarid land, unadapted 
to the former varieties, is be>3oming a 
wheat-raising territory of some import- 
ance. This is not well fitted for bread- 
makiuji^, and is known as macaroni wheat, 
from its chief use. At the present time 
the United States and European Russia 
are about equal in product, each having 
an annual yield of about 700,000,000 
bushels. France and British India 
come next with about half this quantity 
and Austria-Hungary with about 250,- 
000,000. Other countries with over 100,- 
000,000 bushels each are Canada, Argen- 
tina, Germany, Italy, Roumania and 
Spain. The principal diseases to which 
the wheat plant is subject, some of them 
tbe source of great loss to farmers, are 
due to the presence of parasitic fungi, the 
chief of these diseases being known as 
rust, smut, bunt, and mildew. The 
plant is attacked also by a number of in- 
sect pests, such as threadworms, wire- 
worms and others of what are known as 
com insects. The Hessian fly has long 
been a destructive enemy of wheat in 
American fields, first known as scourge in 
the years 1786 and 1789, and claimed to 
have been introduced from Germany by 
the Hessian mercenaries in the British 
army. In some years it has caused enor- 
mous loss. The eggs are laid on the 
leaves, and the larvs bore into the stem, 
suck the juices and kill the plant 

sores belonging to the dentirostral section 
of the order, and to the family of the 
Sylviadc or warblers. Its average length 
is 6^ inches, and its color graT above, 
breast brown, and under parts white. It 
is a native of northern Europe and Asia, 
and is found in Alaska and Crreenlnnd. 



Wheat-eel Wlieeler 



pla. S«e Ear-eoekU. Qettnanj, on whkn the criminal wts 

WliPRt-flv <* a*me codudod to tnMcU pl«c«d with bl« tac« upwarda snd his 

TTucoK ujr, ^f ji,^ team CeeUomyic, Itgs and arms eitraded aloni the ipokes. 

applied «specia1l7 In EnglaDd to C. On Che wheel belDE mored ronnd the 

(n(iai,-.soiiietimeB also railed the wheat- executioner broke the wretch's limbt by 

midge. It la a two-winged goat about aucceaaive blows witb « bammer or irao 

the tenth of an inch long, and appeara bar, and after a more or less protracted 

abODt the end of June. The femalea Interval put an end to the salferinn of 

lay their tggt In cluetera among the his victim by two or three aevere blowc, 

chaffy flower* of Che wheat, where they called eoupt <(e grtee (mercy atrokea), 

produce little footleai maggots, whoM on the cheat or atomach, or by atrang- 

ravages destroy the flowers of the plant, lln( him. In Germany Its use lingered 

and render it shriveled and worthleM. down till the brgionlng of the nineteenth 

The American wheat-fly (C dairuclor) century. 

Is described and figured under Heitian- \p^QgJ (bwCl), Pebsiar. See ferman 

Wheaton <;rSp°.ii»S"b<.i°"S '^"l '^^"Azle, ?J.%,°i,'" "I 

Provideoce, Rhode laland. in Nov.. 1786 : ers, which conalsts of a wheel round the 

died in March, 1848. He studied law, circumference of which a string ma; be 

edited the National Advocate in New wound, having a small weight attached 

York, and held official positions, be- to Ita free end, and an axle whose cir- 
coming minister to Germany in 1837. n. < 

He gained a wide reputation for his 
able works on legal subjects, especially 
bis ElttnejiU of_ Inltmatianal Lato, a 
standard authority, and Hi*tory of the 



if Saliota in Europe i 
H», B work of the treatesi meni, 
Amony his other works is a Hi»tory of 




.: Aort*men. 
W>ipatstnn«> (hwefston), Sib 

wneaisione tHAHixs. •denHBc in- 

veatigstor and discoverer, born at Olou- 
cester in 1802; died at Parla in 18TC^ Wl>«l«dA<l.. 

Before he was of age he commenced 

business for Mmself In London as a cumference, being smaller than that of 

maker of musical Instruments, and in the wheel, will sustain a heavier weight 

1823 attracted the atteotion of men of at the end of the strinf which is wound 

Bcience by Che publlcBllon In Thomson's upon it in the opposite direction to thai 

.4nnaf* of Fhiloiophy of a paper entitled of t he string on the wheel. 

\fiv Experiments on Sound. This waa WhulAr (bwSi'er}, William Aluon. 
followed by a number of other papers, " ^ vlce-presideat of the United 

some of tbem deocrihlug Inventions of States, was bom at Malone, New Tork, 

his own, ait of which are remarkable for in 181S ; died In 188T. Be waa for a 

Iheir ingenuity and delicacy of tnecban- time state senator, and was membei 

iial constructiwi. In 1834 WheatBtone of Congress 1S61-63 and 1989-77. He 

nas appointed professor of experimental opposed an Increase of salanr and re~ 

philosophy in King's College, London, turned the extra pay allotted him under 

but be seldom lectured. In 1836 he ex- the aalary bill. He waa the author of 

hibited at King's College eiperlments the ' Wheeler Compromise ' of Che Louisi- 

Fbowtng the velocity of electricity, which ana difflculttea of 1875, and in 1878 wa» 

tuggeated to him the idea ot applying nominated by the Republican party for 

his apparatus to telegraphing and in vice-preaident and elected under the de- 

1837. in conjunction with W. T. Cooke, dsion of the Electoral Commission, aerv- 

he took eat tb« first patent for the lag through the Hayes adminlatration- 

eltctric talsfraph. Be was a fellow of Wli^plpr Johefh, aoldler and lecis- 

the Royal Society from the year 1836, "»<>»^*»^*j jator, bom at AuguaU, 

and in 186S he received the honor af Georgia, in 1836. He was gradnated at 

knighthood. He was the author af West Point, and waa appointed a brevet 

numerous papers, chiefly contributed ta second-lieutenant of dragoons in 1859. 

the Fhilotopktoai Uag^ine and the He resigned April 22, 1861. entering the 

Journal of tin Boyal Initituti^'' Confederate service as lieutenant </ 
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Vtillery: bis promotion was rapid; 
#om 1862 until the close of the war 
ne commanded the cavalry corps of the 
Army of the West During the war he 
waa three times wounded and had six- 
teen horses shot under him. After 1881 
till the Spanish war he was a member 
of Congress. He served with distinction 
in that war and subsequently served in 
the Philippines, and in 1900 was made 
a brigadier general in the regular army. 
He med June 25, 1906. 

Wheeling W^'l\^^\^t 

ty seat of Ohio Co., on the Ohio River, 92 
miles below Pittsburgh, with several 
branches of three railroad systems and 
many miles of trolley lines. There are 
large manufacturing interests producing 
iron, steel, tinplate, pipe, nails, machin- 
ery, tin cans, glass, enameled ware, sto- 
gies and other tobacco products, pottery, 
leather, etc. Wheeling is the center of a 
large coal industry, adjoining Belmont 
County, Ohio, the largest coal-producing 
countv in that State, with mines employ- 
ing 15,000 men. Pop. (1910) 41,641; 
(1920) 54.a22. 

Wheel-window, i" ^^**»*^ arcWtee. 
wvMv^A v*««u.vTTy ^^^^ ^ circular 

window with radiating mullions re- 
sembling the spokes of a wheel. See 

Whelh (b^^l^)f A general name ap- 
plied to various species of gas- 
teropodous molluscs. The large or com- 
mon whelk {Bucdnum unadtum) is 
found on the coast of Europe, and is 
distinguished by the shell having its 
canal notched, and the mouth or aper- 
ture of large site. The whelks are 
typically carnivorous molluscs, and pos- 
sess long odoniophareM or tongues pro- 
vided with siliceous or flinty teeth. 
These animals are largely used for food 
and bait 

WhArrv (hwer'i), a light, shallow 
fvucirxjr beat used in England, with 
scat s for passengers, and plying on rivers. 
Whetslate. »^ Bone. 

Whewell l^J'^'L-^h^if; PiU^ 

pner, was bom at Lancas- 
ter, England, in 1794, and received his 
early education at the free grammar 
school of his native town, afterwards at 
Haversham Grammar School, whence he 
went Ko Trinity College, Cambridge. 
In due eourse he became fellow and tutor 
of his college. In 1828 he was elected 
profeapjr of mineralogy. In 1832 he 
resigned this chaii for that of moral 

Ehilosophy, which he held till 1855, when 
e beoime vice-chancellor of the uni- 
rtfsity. In 1841 he was nominated to 



the mastership of Trinity, and in this 
position labored earnestly and success- 
lully to obtain for the natural and moral 
sciences a better recognized position 
among the studies of the university. He 
became fellow of the Royal Society in 
1820, and was one of the first members 
of the British Association, of which he 
was president in 1841. He died in 186G. 
Among Whewell*s multifarious writings 
may be mentioned the Bridgewater 
treatise, A9tronomif and Oenerdl Physics, 
Considered ioith Reference to Natural 
Theology (1833) ; History of the Induc- 
tive Sciences (1837) ; Philosophy of the 
Inductive Sciences (1840) ; History of 
Scientific Ideas; Elements of Morality, 
including Polity (1846) ; On Liberal 
Education in Oeneral: Lectures on the 
History of Moral Philosophy in England 
(1852) ; Platonic Dialogues (1859-61) ; 
and Lectures on Political Economy 
(1863). 

Whey. ^^^^' 

Whidah-bird <i,^-n*^;VWeaW??S^ 

of the genus Vidua^ inhabiting Westerii 
Africa, and found in abundance in the 
kingdom of Dahomey, near Whidah. In 
size the Whidah-bird resembles a linnet 
or canary, and during the breeding sea- 
son the male is supplied with long, 
drooping tail-feathers, giving it a grace- 
ful appearance. 

liriiJM (hwig), in Bhiglish history, the 
o name which was from the time 
of Charles II to within little more than 
a generation ago applied to the political 
party that advocates such changes in 
the constitution as tend in the direction 
of democracy. The term is of Scottish 
origin, and various explanations of it 
are given. It was originally applied to 
the Covenanters of the southwest of 
Scotland. From Scotland the word was 
brought to England, where it was used 
as the distinguishing appellation of the 
political party opposed to the Tories. 
The term Liberals is now generally ap 
plied to the representatives of the party 
lormerlv known as Whigs. The Whig 
party in the United States stood op- 
posed to the Democratic party from 
about 1835 to 1856, when the Northern 
wing of the Whigs merged in the new 
Rep ublican party. See Tory. 
Whin (^^^°)- ^^ Furze. 

Whin-chat, * Pawerlne Wrd of Uit 
vw M^MM wMOTvy genus Sawxcila or PraU 

Ificdlo, the B. or P. ruhetra. It is com* 
mon in Northern Europe during summer, 
frequenting broom and furze, on the 
highest twigs of which it perches, and 



niiipper-ln "Wliiit 

occaaioilallr einci very sweetly. It is chlefl; b; tb* meetiog of currents nt air 

cloael; allied to tbe atone-cbat (which wbicb run io different directioDs. Wbi^o 

are) . the; occur ca land the; |ive a wbirling 

WTiinnAT-in >■> (o* huntiuz, one motion to duat, sand, etc.. and woie- 

niup|K;r-ia, ^,^ ^^p, the Tiounds tlmeg rr*a to bodies of enat weight and 

from naDdering, and whips tbem in, if bulk, carrylaK them ettlier upwards or 

necessary, to tbe line of scent In downwards, and scatterins tbem about 

politics, one who eDforces party dls- in all directions. At sea they often give 

cipline amoBK the snpporters of the gov- rise to water-spouti. Tbey are meat 

emmeot or oppoaition, and urfta tbelr frequent and violent in tropical coud- 

at te ndance. tries, and are common in an eiaftrerated 

WlUDDle (l"''p'*"t Kdwin Pebct, form In the Central United States. 

uA|i^ B esHByist, was bom at Glou- where they are known under tbe name 

rester, Massachusetts, in 1819; died In ofToraadoea. 

1886. He contributed essays and critical XITlliBkeT (.li^'"'^' : > corraption of 
articles to the reviews and masBEines ' the Gaelic word *ugt, 
of his time, a collection of bis articles, water, whiskey beini called In Gaelic 
Huaj/t and Revieie», being published in nisge-heatha, which signifies icaler of 
1849. Other works were Etiayt on 8tib- lifcl , the name applied to sn ardent spirit 
jecfi Connected tctth Literature ani distilled generally from barley, but some- 
Life, and Character and Characterutie times from wheat, rye, sugar, molasses. 
Hen, He was esteemed as a lecturer, etc. There are two chief varietiea of 
and published a volume of lectures on whiskey, vii., mnlt-whiskey and grain- 
Literature of the Age of Elizabeth. whiskey. The former variety is of finer 
XITliin.nnnr.Vill the popular name quality, and made chiefly from malted 
W1U|I puur Will, ^f g„ American barley and sometimes from rye. The la l- 
bird, the Okordetlet, AntrotlBmni, ' ' 
CaprimMlgui vocifimi, allied t ~ ' 



ropean goat-sucker or night-jar, and so IHttilUtion. 

ejM Iran i» "J^fi'^X'Si'sSK Whispering GaUery, WhiBper- 



is about 10 Uiches long, and feeds c .,..„,^ _ . , 

flying moths and other insects. Its b ^ ^> elliptical o 

note Is heard In the evening, or early In wbicb faint sounds conveyea arouno 

in the morning. During the day these the Interior wall may be readily beard. 

bird s retire Into tbe darkest woods. while tbe same are Inaudible elsewhere 

X[ni{n flviaV« the name given a ape- in the interior. 

nuip OuaKC, ^.j^, distinguished by Whist <'"''8')- a well-known game at 

its very slender back and tail, which baa ^u"' eards, Srst clearly deaciibed by 

been compared to tbe tbong of a whip, Edmond Hoyle in his SAort TreatUe on 

and long and narrow head, which ends the liame of WhUt (1743). Tbe game 

In a protruding rostral shield or In a is played with the full pack of fifty-two 

flexible ..nout. They are arboreal in cards by four persons, two being partners 

habit, ususllr green in color, and feed against the other two, each player re- 

on birds and llianls. ceiviog thirteen cards dealt out one by 

WllirlTMMl (bwerl'pOl), a circular one In rotation. The last card dealt is 

i^^ eddy or cnrrent in a river turned face up, and is called the trump 

or tbe sea produced by tbe configuration card : it gives a special power to the 

of the channel, by meeting currents, by suit to which it belongs. The cards 

winds meeting tides, etc., as those of rank as follows: ace (highest), king, 

Charybdis, the Maelstrom, and Cor- queen, knave, and tbe others according 

ryvreckan. to their number of pipe. Play is com- 

WTlirlwiir Whiblwio • beetle (Oy- menced by the person on tbe left band 

""^ B' HniM noMtort, a beetle of the dealer laying down a card face up 

which abounds in fresh water in tbe on tbe table, the other players following 

United States; may be seen circling in succession with cards of the same 

round on its surface wilb great rapidity, soit if tbey hava them. When all have 

Its eyes are divided by a narrow band, played tbe player who has laid tbe high- 

so that, although it baa only two, it is est card takes the four cards laid down, 

msde to look as if It bad four. wbicb constitute a trick. Tbe winner 

ISThirlTiHTifl (bwerl'wind), a violent of tbe trick then leada, as the first of a 

vTuxiiH^uu ^j^^ moving in a spiral new trick, the winner of wbicb become* 

form, as If moving round sn ails, this the leader, and so on. When a player 

alia hating at the same time a progrea- cannot play a card of tbe aama anlt, 

live motion. Whirlwinds Kre jiroduced be may play one of the trump suit, aid 



Whiftler White 

take the trick, or la; one of a dlffeT«nt wblcb caused blm to be proRecnted a> a 

nit, which givee him do chance of win- heretic, though the proceedings were 

ning the trick. When the hand Is ultimstet; terminated by sd act of grace 

played out the score is taken as follows: (1715). Towards the close of his life 

the partners who conjointly gain the he became a Baptist. AmotiE his latest 

majority of trirks score one point for labors were his Memoin of My Otcn lAfc 

every trick Uken above sii. The ace, (1749-50), Beaideg numerous original 

king, queen and knave of the trump suit productions he published a well-known 

are called honors, and count one each tran slation of the works of Josephus. 

tor the side who holds them; if one WljitB (hwit), Anohew Dickbon', 

aide hold three honors, they count two " ^^'•^ educator, bom in 1S32 at 

by honors, as the opposite side can have Homer, Cortland county, New York, was 

but one ; If one side bold all the honors, groduated from Yule in 18!>3. He filled 

four by honora is counted; should the the position of President of Cornell Uni- 

koDors be equally divided neither side versity, v~- •"'•■:•'— •" /i~™>...... ioto_ 

cotmts, the honors being then said to 81, and t 

«aocel each other. In lonf tckUt, an In 1887 _ 

obsolescent form of the game, ten of Outtino nf Lectures on Jlixtorv, Tke Nen 

these points made a game. In ikort Oermnrni, and The Warfnre nf Sciatc* 

tnkUt. the game now generally played, vith Theolonv- Hied Nov. 4, 1018. 

the number has been reduced to five or Wliite Edwabd Dcuglasb, Jurist, 

seven, and in this form it is common to "'""'*i born in ~:>afourche parish, 

count b; tricks alone, honors not Iwing Louiaiatia. in 1845. He served through 

counted, A rubber consists of a series the Civil war in th« Confederate arm^ 

of three games, and is won by the side and was admitted to tba bar of Louisi- 

that secures two of them. Should one ana In 1868. Me was elected to the 

party gain two games In succesaion, the State senate in 1874, appointed a jus- 

tbiru of the rubber Is not plsyed. tice of the Louisiana Supreme Court in 

WTiiaflp-r (bwiet'ler), Jaues Abbott 1878, and was United States Senator 

nui»i.K£ McNeil, artist, born at from Louisiana 1881-94. In the latter 

Lowell, Maasachusettg, In 1834. He year he was appointed an associste jus- 

sttidied art in Paris and In 1855 went tice of the Supreme Court of the United 

to England, where he spent the re- States. In this position be showed great 

mainder of his life. His paintings at- learning and efficiency, and on December 

tracted great attention and found ardent 11, 1910, he was appointed by President 

admirers and severe critics. His etch- Tsft Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 

ingB are universally praised, and be is of t he United States, 

new looked upon as tne greatest painter Wliifa QiLBEBr, naturalist, bom in 

of his age. One o( the most admired "■^''"'l 1720 at Selborne. England: 

of them Is a portrait of his mother, died in 1783. He was educated at Oriel 

He is the author of the cuttingly satlr- College, Oxford, of which be became s 

kal Qentle Art of Making Eftenie», He fellow In 1744. He declined all cburcb 

died July 17. 1903. preferment, but in his later vears served 

\lniiHtnTi (hwis'tun), W1TJ.IAK, an as curate In his native village, in the 

nutowu. English divine and mathe- beautiful rural scenery of which he spent 

Diatician. bom To 1667; died In 1762. the greater part of bis da^s. occupying 

Ue studied at Clare Hall, Cambridge, his leisure hours mainly with the study 

Where, having taken bis degree in 1890, of natural history, in which he was a 

he was chosen a fellow of his college, and most assiduous and sccurste observer, 

b^me an academical tutor. Entering His \atiiral Hiitory of Seiborne was 

into holy orders he was appointed in published in 1789. and has retained a 

16&1 cbaplaln to the Bishop of Norwich, deserved and unimpaired popularity to 

1q 1696 be published a Theory of the the present day, Mr. White was also the 

Barth on the priucinles of the Newtonian author of letters on the antiquities of 

KiloBopby; in 1688 became rector of Selborne. 

weatoft; and in 1701 was appointed Wliitr Henbt Eibkb, poet, bom at 

deputy-professor of mathematics at " *""*> Nottingham, England, in 1786. 

Canibridge by Sir Isaac Newton, who He was the son of a butcher, but being 

■bortly afterwards resigned the pro- of a delicate constitution he was put to 

fesaorship in. his favor. He was ei- the trade of stocking weaving. From bis 

Pelled from the university in 1710 for infancy he manifested great love of 

AriaD opinions, and the following year learning, and at the age of fourteen 

Was deprived of his professorship. He produced some notable specimens of 

■"hen removed to the metropolis, and poetir. He published, in 1603. a poem 

published his Primitive ChrUiiitnila, called Clifton Orovej and after his death 

24—10 



White Whitefleld 

bfs Remain; eoiulatliu of pocBH, letteriL eatiag for the woandcd snd alek American 

etc., were edited bj Soutfiej. He died soldien and aallora. but tbe aiding of 

In 180B. the wldowi and orphana of tbCM who 

VTliitA RlCHAM> Obart. author, waa are killed la battle or die of diaeaae oi 

VTiubc, j^j,jj ^^ pjg^ Ygj^ pi,y [jgy accident. 

22, 1821. Hii literary (end^Dciea drew White EIPTtliailt *>" elepbant af- 

bm> from law. and hia musical, dramatic WIUW JUepHaill, ^^j^ ^,^1, ,,. 

and art crlticiama gave him promineoce. blnlam. Such aolmel* appear to have 

He occupied a place amooa tbe moat been known to the ancienta. They ar« 

learned Shakeapeareaa aciiolara. He highly ealeemed by' aonie Eaitem poten- 

died In 188S. talee, and are couaidered aacred In Slam. 

Wliitf WiLUAH, Protestant Bplaco- A specimen ttun-baaed by tbe late P. X 

niuKE, ^1 bishop, waa bom In Phila- Bainum from King Tbeebaw. of Burma, 

delpbia. Id 1748. He was ordained waa brought to the United State* in 

priest in 1772, and subsequently became 1884, but tbe genulnenesa of this Is very 

rector of Christ Cburch and St. Peter's doubtful. It la generally reported that 

Church, Pbiladelphia. During tbe Rev- when tbe King of Siam desirea to ruin 

olutiou Dr. Wblte sided lealously with anyone he makes him a present of a white 

tbe colonies. la 178Q be was elected elephant. Tbe aacred elephant has an 

Bishop of Penasylvania, being conse- enormous appetite, and, being aacred, it 

Mftd in I>mbeth palace. England, In is a crime to let it die, so tbat tbe gift 

— . R - . (|,g 

bishops. He died In 1838. WmieneiQ f„^^i„ ^{ (h^ cal»ln. 

Wllite WiiJJAM Hall, an Ehiglish iatic Methodiata. was bom la 1714 at 

' novelist who, under the pen Oloucealer, England. At the age o( 

name of 'Mark Rutherford,' has writ- eighteen be entered as serritor at Pem- 

ten The Revoltition in fanner'* Lane, broke Oltlege, Oxford, where be became 

Clara Bapgood, etc., alao Sptfiont'a acquainted with the Weeleya, and joined 
the small society which procured them 
tbe nam* of MeChodlats. (See iletka- 
iiit* and WeiUy.) He was ordained 

. deacon in 1736, and soon became < 

— „. _; popular as a preacher. Inl738he»,_. 

abounds in tbe Thames during the spring to the American settlement of Georgia, 
and summer, and Is much priied by the where his minlBtrstiona gave great aotia- 
Loodonera. The English cabinet used tactloa to tbe colonists. In the follow- 
to aaaemble at Greenwich previous to ing year be returned to England to pro- 
the prorogation of perlUmenl in auluma cure sobscriptlona for building an 
to p artake of a white-bait dinner. orphan house in tbe aettlement. Having 
WititeboTH "* Illegal aaaoclatlon taken priests' ordera, he repaired to 
J ' formed in Irelaud about London, where the churches in which 
1700. Tbe association consisted of be preached proved incapable of hold- 
atarving day laborers, evicted tsrmera, ing the crowds who assembled to hear 
and others in a like condition, who used him. He now adopted preaching In tba 
to assemble at nights to destroy the open air, and visited various parts of the 
property of harah landlords or tbeir countir, addressing vast audiences. In 
agents, tbe Protestant clergy, and tltbe 1739 he again embarked for America, 
collectors, or any others that bad made end made a tour through several of tbe 
themselves obnoxious in the locality. In colonies, preaching with great effect to 
many cases they did not confine their Immense crowds, He returned to Eng- 
acts of aggression merely to plunder and land in the following year, where for a 
destruction, but even wmt the length time differences lietween him and Wea- 
of murder. ley deprived bim of many followers. 
Wllite Gross *" organization alml' After visiting man; parts of EDglnnd. 
"^ ' lar in many respects Scotland, and Wales he again returned 
to the famous Red Cross, from which to America, and remained there nearly 
It dillera cbleQy in the fact that it Is four years. Soon after his return he 
distinctly American. It was founded In was introduced to the Countess of Hunt- 
1898 by Mrs. Jane Creighton, of Port- Ingdon, who made him one of hei 
land. Oregon, who became its firat presi- chaplains. A visit to Ireland and two 
dent. The motto of the organization more voyages to America followed, and 
la Tmth. Charity and Philanthropy, for several years bis labors were un- 
Kod Its purposes include not only the remitting. At length, on hi* Mvent^ 



Wliit» Anta See Termytte. tbe nam* of Methodists. (See Uethiy 

WIUIC AUbS. ^^,, ^^d -wetiey.) He was ordained 

Wliit^.hoit a name for the yoanf deacon in 1736, and soon became very 

W Ul.i.V UlUk, nf , h P h P r r i n IT. It nonulsr as a nnxii-her It, 17.1S h» woDt 
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ite-throat 



visit to America, lie died at Newbary- 

port, MsM,t in ItTQ. 

WMtefiflli ^ ^^ of the salmon Um- 

found abandantlj in the Great Lakes, 
and in some American rivers. It is Id 
to 20 inches long, bluish-gray above and 
white below. It is caught in large 
num bers and is esteemed as a food fish. 

Whitehall ^^"'^ft^>' * '<«*i^*y *^ 

•w«**»wM«M« "Westminster, where are 
the admiralty office, and that of the 
commander-in-chief (the Horse Guards), 
etc. (See London,) On the bank of 
the Thames was a palace called White- 
hall, built before the middle of the thir- 
teenth century. In 1530 it became the 
residence of the court, but in 1607 was 
destroyed by fire, excepting the Ban- 
queting Hall, added bv James I, accord- 
Qf to a design of Inigo Jones, in 1619. 
TUliifpliQll A village of Washington 
wmxenaii, ^.^ Jf^^ York, at the 

head of Lake Champlain, and on the canal 
connecting the Huason River with Lake 
Champlain. It has two modem silk^ 
mills, lumber interests, etc. The section* 
is rich in Colonial historv. The Ameri- 
cans established a fort here, 1776, but 
razed it on the approach of Bnrgoyne 
(glv.). It was rebuilt in the War of 
1812, and some of the earthworks are still 
in evidence. Pop. (1920) 5258. 

WMteliaveii, {^„7C.i."L!^'S; 

Irish Sea. It has a good harbor and iron 
and other industries. Pop. 19,048. 

White House, ^VS^eo';?'^^ 

of the President of the United States, first 
occu pied by President Adams, 1800. 

White-lead. See Ceru9e. 

White Lady, Tie, S,^f„y|„^. 

lish and Scotch folklore, a supernatural 
visitant supposed to haunt certain places 
and to be seen on particular occasions. 
It dates from the sixteenth century, being 
first seen at Rosenberg, in Bohemia.^ 

White Mountains, a„«/^o » p f ^ 

New Hampshire, belonging to tbe Alle- 
ghenies. They have fine scenerv and are 
a favorite snoAner resort. The culmi- 
nating point is Mount Washington, 6288 
feet. 

Wliite Oak, X ■>^^®* ^2^ ^*^» J^® 

wMAv^ wc»A) Quepcus alba, a native 

of the United States and of parts of 

Canada. 

Tirh'ii'^ Pin^ the Pinu$ Strohus, one 
W UM^ Xiue, ^1 ^^ j^^^ valuable and 

iBieresting speciefl of pines, common to 
the northern parts of the United States 



and Canada. It is widely used in car- 
pentry. See Pine, 

White Plains, I, l^i^^-t*/, t^* 

New York, 10 miles north of New York 
City, the birthplace of the State of New 
York, and scene of the Battle of White 
Plains, 1776. It is chiefly a residential 
village, containing many beautiful homes. 
Pop. (1910) 17,090: (1920) 21,031. 

white fiiver \^' * ^^^^ ^^ -^^ 

"^ ^ kansas. with a course 
of 800 miles. It joins the Mississippi 
above the influx of the Arkansas river, 
and has several important affluents. To- 
gether with its tributaries it affords 
500 rnUes of boat navigation. (2) A 
river in Indiana, form^ by the con- 
fluence of the East and West Forks, 
emptying into the Wabash near Mount 
CarmeL 

White Sea. 5 ^**X® «^^' ^' *^« A^c- 

vTAui.^ M^a>9 ^^ Ocean, penetrating 
into Northern Russia to the distance of 
between 900 and 400 miles. It has an 
area of about 47,000 square miles, with 
a coast-line of lOOO miles. It is navi- 
gable only from the middle of May to 
the end of September. 

White Slave Traffic, g^**™ gj 

business of organized vice, which is now 
attracting widespread attention. The re- 
port of the Gnicago Vice GommissloD 
throws light on the flnandal aspect of 
prostitution, and conditions in Chicago 
may be taken as typical of conditions In 
every important city. According to con- 
servative estimates, the annual profits 
fromprostitution m Chicago are $16,- 
000,000 and the number of persons devot- 
ing their time exclusively to the business 
of organized vice about 5000. In the 
opinion of John D. Rockefeller. Jr., who 
has developed a Bureau of Social Hy- 
giene, the prostitutes are in the majority 
of cases ' merely tools in the hands of 
men.' Economic conditions, it is be- 
lieved, render easy the procuring of girls. 

White Swelling, ^^ K"« X 

eases of the joints resulting from chronic 
infiammation in the bones, cartilages, 
or membranes constituting the joint 
Among the diseases known under this 
name are: (a) acute or chronic inflam- 
mation of the synovial membrane; (6) 
pulpy thickening of the synovial mem- 
orane; (c) ulceration of the cartilages; 
(d) scrofulous diseases of the joints be- 
ginning in Ihe bones. 

White-throat, ;,"gS "SSjf,"^, 

warblers. The common white-uroat 
(9ylvia unddta) attains a length of 5 



WMtgi7t VUtmui 

ituaiooa, etc. The; otteo oecoi 

_ . -. . . 1 rhv apparent cauM, but are «I- 

Enrope. w*;i preceded by the entrance of bacteria 

"SXThittrift (bwiftift), Johr. Arch- throucb a wound. 

wmtgllt ^J^^,^p of Canterbor; ' 

bom at Orlmaby in lEiSO, and _. _. 

Sleted hla education at Cambridge under sett*. 21 — _- _- 
Lidle; and Bradford. He Imbibed from facturce includR boots and xhoes, leather- 
his uncle. Abbot Whltgift. opinions that boarO, tacka. etc. Pop. (1020) 7147. 
inclined him later to the aide of the nrhitTnnTi CuABiXS Bmruous. Anierl- 
Hefonuation ; but by a cauttous reiiervB " i"-!-"!"", ^^ jurigt and ■tataman, 
he escaped persecution during the reign bom at Norwich, Connectlcnt, Angnst 
of Queen Alary, and on tbe accession of 28, ISSS. He waa sdmitted to the bar in 
EUtabeth was ordained priest. He held 18m and began the pracdce of law. Id 
Buccesalvely many posts at Cambridge, in- 1901 he was appointed assistant corpora- 
eluding the mastership of Pembroke uall tion counsel of New York City ; in 1904 
and Trinity College, and the regius pro- president of the Board of City Magls- 
fessorship of divinity. In 1S7T he was trates; in 1907 judge of the Court of Qen- 
appointed bishop of Worcester, and on the eral Sessions ; in 1910 district attorney ot 
death of Grindal (1583) was raised ta New York City; and In 1914 he waa 

the primaiy. He had always been a rigid elected governor -' *' — ■"— ' "" "- 

diaciplinariao ; but he now became an publican ticket. 



m^. He had always been a rigid elected governor of New York on the Re- 

lariao ; but he now became an publican ticket. 

"at 

fused them, and in every way acted as 1802. He emigrated to the Pacific coast 

tlie intolerant ecclesiastic. He took a in 1838, to serve as a missioDary, and la 

leading part in the conference at Ilamp- 1843 made a visit to the B^ast, riding over 

ton Court under James I, and died soon SOOO miles on horseback tbrouKn tbe 

afte r, in 1604. Rocky Mountain regloti In winter, and 

DTllitin? (hwlflng; ilerlangut mer- suffering great hardships. His purpose 

B langm), a well-known fiah was said to have been to acquaint the gor- 

belopging to the cod tribe. It almunds emmeot with the value of the Oregon 

in the seas of Northern Europe generally, country, but later criticism seemed to 

and exceeds all tbe other fiabe* of its show Uist it was not political. He was 

tribe in ita delicacy and lightness as an hille d by Indiana in 1847. 

article ol food. The American whiting Is TXThifmon Walt, poet, was bora st 

known as the hake. wniwnan, ^^^ ifm^^ Lob Island, 

Whitinfr a town of T^ke Co., Indl- New York, In 1819. In ma earlier yean 

o' ana, near Lake Michigan, 17 ha was an errand boy and printer, and 
milea B. X. of Chicap). Ita inmistries subsequently a srhool teacher, editor, and 
include wire-fence, paintH, cbcmicals. lum- general writer for the presa. Ha was 
ber, etc. I'op. (1920) 10.145. founder of the Long Islander and editor 
WTiitiTKr.nnnt o British fish of the of the Brooklyn Eagle. Previous to the 
wmimg puui, ^j^ f^^Qj {Uor- ClvU war he toot an extended Sonthera 
rhua tuica). See Bib. trip. During the war Whitman gave d«- 
WhitlnpTc (hwit>k), BoAnn, Amerl- voted Berytce In the boapitala of Virginia 
«iiii,im-a. can author and statesman, and Washington. This irretrievably 
bom in Urbana, Ohio, March 4, 1809. He ruined his great physical health. In 1873 
engaged in newspaper work, studied law, he wae stricken with paralysis at Wadl- 
waa admitted to the Illinois bar in 18M ington and went to Camden. N. J., where 
and to the Ohio in 18»7. !□ 11)05 he was he lived till his death. March 26, 1882. 
elected mayor ot Toledo as Independent He had been a clerk in the period from tha 
against four other candidateB, aerved four war to 1874, The flrat editior. of his 
terms and refused the fifth. In December, poetic volume. Leave* of Oron^tben quite 
191.?, he was appoibted liy President Wil- small, was issued in 1855. There liave 
son tl. S. minister to Belgium. His pub- been numerous aubsequent editions, each 
llshed works include The Turn of the Bal- one with added pngea. the laat in Deeem- 
ance {IMl ) . Fortv Year, of It (1914). etc. ber. 1801, underlis own supervision. Hia 
Whitlow (hwit'lO), in BOrgery, Is an entire published works now appear in ten 
inflammation affecting the vol umea— Leon e» of Orati. containing all 
■kin. tendons, or one or more of the Soger tbe poems, and Prote Work*, including 
bones, and generally terminating in an Speeimen Days and Collect. He discarded 
abscess. There is a similar disorder rhyme and metrical uniformity in his 
wbicb attacks the toes. Whitlows differ poema. and while possessed ot great poet- 
much in their depth and extent Tht ical ability foiled to gain vride popslaritr, 
usual eidting causes of whitlows are largely because be insisted on liitroduc- 



WMtney WMtworth 

iog in his porais sexual subjects tsbooed Qaa.ker parents Id 1807 at Haverhill, 
m onlinary polite soeietf. IdaBsachuaettB, aud educated at the acad- 
TtTLif— A-v (hwit'ui), Adeline Dirr- emy of his native place, la his younger 
nuitucji ^jj (Train), author, born days he worked on his fallier's farm and 
in Boston, Massachusetts, in 1824. Wrote learned the shoemaking trade, but early 
Failk Qarinet/'a Oirlhood. The Qan- began to write for ilie preijs, and in 
vortki/i. Leilie Qoldthwailc't Life, At- 1831 published his hnat work, hegendt 
cutney Street, etc. Sbe died in lUOO. of TVeio England, in prose and verse. He 
WTiitTi^w *•"! inventor, bom at carried on the farm himaelf for five years 
njukiicjr, Westborough, Masaacbu- and in 183!^6 be was a member of the 
sets, in 1765, and educateJ at Yale College, l^islatur? of Massachusetts. After hav- 
wbere he was graduated in 1702. Going lag edited several other papers be went to 
then to Georgia as a teacber, be ioventea Philadelphia to edit the PenntplBania 
the maehine since known as the cotton freeman, an antislavery paper, Che of- 
glo, its purpose beiui to separate the cot- fice of which was burned by a mob in 
ton from the seed, thus greatly cheapen- 1S39. In the following year he returned 
ing tbe production of this Important to bis native state, settling in A^esbury, 
fiber. Returning to tbe North he started where (or at Danvers, Mass.) he after- 
busineis in conjunction with a man wards chiefly resided. Amonf the un- 
named Miller as a manufacturer of cot- meroua volumes of poetry which he 
ton gins. But his invention was pirated from time to time gave to the world the 
and tbe profits of the business, together following may be mentioned: IfoU 
with $50,000 voted to him by the State of Pitcher, Lam of Ify Home. The Yoiee» 
South Carolina, were swallowed up in hia of freedom, Bonf* of Ijubor, Show 
lawsuits In defense of his rights. He Bound, Jn War-time, Naticnai Lyriai, 
subsequently went Into tbe manufacture Baliadi of New England, The King't 
of firearms, for which he received a gov- Iditlive, Foemi of Sature, St. Oregortl'i 
emment contract, and in thia way made Guest, etc At Sundown was published 
a fo rtune. He died in 1825. after his death. Wbittier's poems are 
WllitneV Wiujau Dwioht, a dis- distinguished by their freshness, tbeir 
J' tinguished philologist, bom quiet power, and Intense feeling. His 
In 1S27, at Northampton, Massachusetts, nature poetry is faithful and beautiful, 
studied at Williams College, Williams- and his Barclay of Ury and Barbara 



: Yate College, giving spe- Frietchie rank high among ballads 

to Sanskrit language and moral heroism. JUu J>«alffl is considerea 

literature. He also studied Sanskrit in a masterpiece in the realm of spiritual 



Germany from 1830 to 1853, returning thou ght. He died September 7, 1 

in Ibe latter year to America. Tbe first- 'fXTTiittifir ^ '^'^J of l^'*^ AngelBs Co., 

fruits of bis studies in Sanskrit was an *•"*'•"'=') California, 17 miles h.e. 

edition of the Atharva-Vedii in conjunc- of Luh Angeles. Its principal industrie« 

tion with Rotb (1856). He had previ- are citrus culture, English walnuts and 

ously (1854) been made professor of oil pniiluction. Whittier State School is 

Sanskrit and of comparative philology at here. Served by Southern Pacific R. R. 

Yale College. Among his independent Pop . 7007. 

works may be mentioned Language and TIThitti'^flo'* (hwit'rej), WOBTHINO- 
ihe Btudg of Language (1867), Orieniai "^"■"cuge .j^^,^ painter, born at 
ond Lingui4tio Studte* (1872-74), Life SpringfieSd, Ohio, in 1820. Among his 
and Growth of Language (1875), jSaiu- best-known works are The Old Hunting 
krit Orammar (a highly important Oroundi, The Piigrimage to Saint Roche, 
work), German Orammar. etc. He was The Jiockg Mountaint and The Old 
editor of tbe great Century Dictionarv Hou ge by the Sea. He died In 1910. 
of the Engliih Language. He died in WTiittXTnTtTi (bwit'wurth). Bib Jo- 
ISO! Hi. h^n.h^,. i^=>.n nicTniiT "IlllwuiLU ^^^^^ ^^ Euglish BUgi- 
, was bom in 1803; died in 18S7. 
geology in Harvard University and puli- After working as a Journeyman in Man- 
lisbed a number of works on geology. cbester and London, he started business 
Wliita+olilA (bwit'sts-bl), a seaport In the former city in 1S33 as a manu- 
nxuiBbnuic ^f England, county of facturer of engineers' tools, thus found- 
Kent, 6 miles by rail w. n. w. of Canter- ing the firm of which he was long the 
bury, of which it Is tbe port It has ei- head. He subsequently turned bis at- 
tensive oyster fisheries. Pop. 7984. lention lo a uniform system of screw- 
WliifanntiilA ( bwifsun-tid ). See threads, which wss soon very generally 
Wniiaunuae >(.„(eco«(. adopted. This was followed by standaid 
Whitl-iai* (bwlt'i-er). Jobs Gbekn- gauges, which have been uuiversaBy ac- 
nruibiici jg^a^ pQ^i^ „f^ 1^10 of cepted for engineerlDS work. In 1861-S6 



oopii^^oougli Wiokliifft 

■fan hlB eiperinMnU with flManni, Satswells, Halmip Smms Boas* •<•< /, 

1 led to th« prodDctioQ of the Wbit- etc. He wu killed la the huDdnc-fidd 

1 rifle, fuid uter brousbt him into in 1S78. 

etition with ArmitroDi m k dmom- Wihnrv B*" Tibort, 

ni of rtfied ordnaDce. He wm alaa "l""**- 

iriglnator of (he fluid-preiKd steel, lTT,'/.l,ito (wich'l-ta), a dtr ot Kanua, 

in the nanutacture of cannon and wi«i"i'» giiaated at the Jonciion ol 

' plates. He wag created a baro- the Arkanaai and the Little Arkanaka 

In 1869. The Whitwortb acholar- River, in aouth central Kanaoa, at the 

, for the cultiTalion of theoretical Junction of seven different line*. Wich- 

iractical ekitl in mechanical and en- Ita's biatoiy dates back only to 1S72. It 

~'~ r arta, were founded b; him In ia the leading manufacturing and dietrib- 



ring a — , „ _, ._ _ „ „ — 

He waa the author of 0%n» and ating center of the Southwest 
<1873). packing bouses, railroad shops, flourinc 
nAniTxy-nn-niyli See Hooping- mills, woodworkiac establishments, and 
IKipiI^-COI^n. g^g^ •' " o,hj,r large enterprises. It ia the tareest 
nr] (hwurl). Id botanr, a ring of inplement and machinery dlttribnnne 
'^'■^ organs all on the same plane, point in Its territory. Pop. (1910) 
nrtlphfrrr (hwur-tl-bei^i; (Vao- 52.450; (1»20) 72,128. 
(WTieDeiry ^j„„) ^ genus of Wirhita Fulls county seat of 
fery planta, the typi of the naL WICIUW Jam, ^yj^yj, ^^ ,^^^^ 
Vaccfniacew, with alternate leaves, H4 miles k. w. of Fort Worth, on Mia- 
or red bell-like flowers, and berries souri, Kansas & Texas and other rail- 
dark purple, bluish, or red colonr. roads. It has had a rapid growth, due 
common whortleberry, bilberry, or <n large part to the oil Industry. It has 
erry (V, myrtillul) is a hardy oil refineries, machine sbo^ and many 
which grows in forests, heaths, manufacturing plants. Pop, (1900) 
m elevated mounUlnt. In some of 2480; (1910> 8200; (IBM) 40.079. 
line forests of Scotland the plant Wiok. 5. "eaport of Scotland, capital of 
IS the height of 3 feeL The berries „ ^ Cuitliiie«, st the head of \Vick 
a pleasant, aweet taste, and are JM; Center of herring industry. Pop. 
for making jelly. The berries of the '^afl. 

vhortleberry (V. Vitit-idma) are of WinTtllffp (wik'lif), Wtcuitx, Wio- 

gbt red color, and possess acid and "*«^**"« lwt, Wtkltf, etc., John. 

igent properties; from their similar- rellgioas reformer, wss born about 1320 

cranberries they are sold as such at Hipswell, near Richmond, in Tork- 

rarioui parts of Scotland. (See shire. He was educated at Oxford; waa 

berry.) Whortleberries are gener- 

known in the United SUtes as 
leberries and blueberries and grow 
dantly in mountain soil. 
vAah (hwi'da), a town of Wert 
jFuau ifri^ In the khigdom of 
mey, on the Bight of Benin. Pop. 
t 20,000. 

ydah-bird. s*« whidah-nrd. 

vmnpr ( hwim'fer ) , E d w x b d, 
'"^r^* traveler and artist, bom 
ondon in 1S40. He is beat known 
mouDtaln-climber, and was the flrat 
iscend tbe Matterhom and Cbim- 



novelist, bom In 
ihire, Scotland, In 1821. He en- John <lekliffs. 

. the army, and fought in the Cri- 

i war. Be first made himself known elected master of BalUol College, and in 

novelist In lSi3, when he published 1861 was appointed rector of ^HnglMiB, 

V Orand. This was followed by or FllllDgbiim, la Lincolndire. He 

rat Btmnet, Kate Coventry, Market nfTerwarda became doctor of theology 

MTMv*. Tht OtMlfafon, Sarche4on. and teacher of divinity In the uutver^ty: 



Wickliffe 



Wieland 



and for some time held the living of 
Lndgershall, in Buckinghamshire. Dis- 
putes existed at this period between Ekl- 
ward III and the papal conrt relative 
to the homage and tribute exacted from 
John, and the English parliament had 
resolved to support the sovereign in his 
refusal to submit to the vassalage. 
Wickliffe came forward on behalf of the 
patriotic view and wrote several tracts, 
which procured him the patronage of 
John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster. In 
1374 he was one of the commissioners 
sent by the king to Bruges to confer 
with the nuncio of Gregory XI respect- 
ing the statutes of provisors and pr»- 
mnnlre. Shortly before Edward gave 
him the valuable rectory of Lutterworth, 
in Lieieestershire, which he held till his 
death. Here he labored lealonsly and 
nnweariedly as a preacher and pastor, 
though he lived at times also in Oxford 
or London. In some of his utterances 
he is said to have styled the pope Anti- 
christ, charging him with simony, covet- 
ousness, ambition, and tyranny. His 
opinions began to spread, and the church 
grew alarmed. Gourtenay, bishop of 
London, summoned him to appear before 
a convocation at St Paul's. Wickliffe 
appeared there on February 19, 1377, 
attended by his friends, John of Chiunt 
(then the virtual ruler of England), 
Lord Percy, the earl-marshal, and others. 
Hot words passed between the bishop 
and the duke; blows followed; and 
the meeting broke up in confusion. In 
May following the pope addressed three 
bulls to the king, the primate, and the 
University of Oxford, commandins them 
to take proceedings against Wickliffe, 
who in answer to the prelate's summons 
appeared in the chapel of Lambeth. 
Proceedings were, however, stopped by 
order of the queen-mother, and Wickliffe 
was dismissed with simply an injunction 
to refrain from preaching the obnoxious 
doctrines. About this time he was en- 
gaged in translating the Bible from the 
Vulgate with the assistance of some of 
his friends. In 1381 he publicly chal- 
lenged the doctrine of trausubstautia- 
tion, and his heresies were condemned by 
the theologians of Oxford, as well as 
by a provmcial council called by Arch- 
bishop Gourtenay and held at the Black- 
friars, London, in 1382. Wickliffe was 
proclaimed a heretic, his works were coo- 
demned to be burned, and some of his 
followers were imprisoned; but he was 
allowed to retire unmolested to his rec- 
tory of Lutterworth. A stroke of paraly- 
sis terminated his life on the 31st of De- 
cember, 1384. About thirty years after 
bis death bis doctrines were condemned 



by the Gouncil of Goostance, and in 
1428 his remains were dug up, burned, 
and the ashes cast into the Swift. The 
•inflaence of his doctrines spread widely 
on the Gontinent, and may easily be 
traced in the history of the Reiorma- 
tion. Wickliffe was the author of an 
enormous number of writings in Latin 
and English, and he ranks undoubtedly as 
the father of English prose. Many of his 
writings still remain in MS., and it was 
not until 1850 *hat the whole of his Bible 
appeared. 

WinlrlnTrr (wtt'ld), a maritime county 
WlUiUQW ^j ipelana, in the province 

of Leinster, bordering on the Irish Sea; 
area 781 sq. miles. The coast is mostly 
precipitous. The surface is dlversifled 
and picturesque, rising into mountain- 
groups, the loftiest of which is Lugna- 
quilla, 3039 feet high, and intersected 
by deep and romantic valleys. Its min- 
erals include a little gold in the streams, 
lead sod copper ores, and pyrites In con- 
siderable quantities. The principal rivers 
are the Slaney, Vartrey, and Avoca. It 
is mainlv a pastoral county. Pop. 
00,824. — wiCKLOw, the county town, is 
at the head of a small bay and is a sea- 
bathing resort. Pop. 3288. 
UTiiliiiTi or ViDiN (vi'den), a town of 
WiaoiUy Bulgaria, on the right bank 
of the Danube. Ships can reach the 
town at high-water, and there is a con* 
slderable trade, chiefly in com, wine and 
salt Widdin was formerly strongly 
fortified. Pop. 14,551. 
Wirl<yi»nTi <»^ WiGEON (wij'un), a 
Wia^eon, species of natktorial tird 
allied to the AnatidsB or ducks; the 
Mar€ca penelope. It breeds in the 
Arctic regions, and is common in north- 
em Europe in winter. The American 
widgeon is the Mar€oa Americana. It is 
most abundant in the Garolinas and is 
often called ftaU-pa<e, from the white on 
the top of the head. 

TITirlTiPfl (wid'nes), a thriving mana- 
WiauCB facturing town of England, 
county of Lancaster, on the Mersey ^here 
crossed by a magnificent iron-girder 
bridge), 13 miles e. 8. E. of Liverpool 
by rail! There are extensive chemical 
works, copper-smelting works, rollings 
mills, iron-foundries, etc. Pop. 31,544. 
Widow-bird. See W^WaVWrd. 

Wieland (^^'i^t), Ghbistoph Mab- 

^ ^ TIN, a German romancist 

and poet, bom in 1733; died in 1813. 
He was educated at the University of 
Tubingen; was appointed professor of 
philosophy in 1709 at Erfurt; and three 
years afterwards went to Weimar as 
teacher to the sons of Duchess Anna 



ielicska Wilberforoe 

illc. Here, or in Ibe [mmedii.te t«Dt, consiit cbleSj of calicoea, fnitl&na, 
:hborbix>d, be resided till his death, and other cotton looda, linens, chtchft. 
IK a member of the circle to which cotton twist, etc., bealdea iron-foundries, 
the, Schiller, and Herder belonged, iron-torses. raiiws;-wigoa norlu, iron- 
earl; period of his literary lite wm roiling mills, Isrge breweries, chemical 
ited to pietistic or at least serious works, *nd com and paper mill*. Fop. 
■rj such as The nature 0/ Thing* (IMIl 65,528. 

}2), r<0c[i;e iforal Lettert in Verte Witronn (wlg'in), Kats E>O0OLAS, an- 

i-OvU (1752), TKe Trial of Abra- "^BB"^ tljor, was bom at Philadel- 

>'« Faith (1753) ; in the second phia in 1857. The daughter of B. N. 

od he produced the romances Ai/alhon Smith, she married Mr. Wiggin Id 1880, 

B6), and Don Salvia de lioialva and in 1891, after his death, C. N. Riggs. 

SI), the poem Mtiiarion (17S8), and She engaged in kindergarten work on 

irose tranalatlon of Shakespeare in the Pacific coast, and wrote a series of 

t vols. (1762-66); while in the highly popular Juvenile tales, inchiiJing 

d and ripest period were written the Timothv't Queit, The Story of P^ntg, 

ant!c epic of Oberon (1781) ; Hiitory The Birds' Chri4tm<u Carol, etc. 

the Abderitei (1781) ; The lUpublui Tiritrlit (wit), Iblb of, an island off 

FooU, London (1881); The Becret "^S""- the south coast of England, In 

lorv of PeragrinuM Protaiu (1701). the count; of Hsnts, separated from th* 

He also published translatloDS of msinlaud b; Splthead and the Solent; 

ace, Lucian, and the hetteri of ^ miles In length, 13 miles broad: area. 

TO, 147 8<j. miles. A range of chi!!; downs, 

plinvlrn (vyel-Ich'kft), a town in which cross the island from east to west 

*"""*" Austria, Galicia, situ- and form excellent sheep-walkB. separate 

I 8 miles southeast of Cracow, and It Into two districts somewhat different 

■A tor its extensive salt mines. Pop. in cbaracter. The general appearance is 

'i. plotnresgue, and the geology of the island 

ttnAr.1!r»natoi11- (vC-n^r-noI'sUt), la interesting. The air is remarkably 

.ener-JieaBl.aai, , town of Austria, mild, and the dUtrict known as Ibe Un- 

miles a. ot Vienna. It was almost dercliff, Ifing along the south coast, and 

rely destroyed by fire In 1834, but a completely sheltered from the north, has 

iber of interesting medieval bulldiufs long been a resort for invalids. The 

remain. There are important man- chief towns are Newport (the canital), 

'tures of locomotives, machinery, pot- Hyde, Cowes, Tentnor, Bembtidge, 

, leather, etc Pop. '^.468. Freshwater, Yarmouth and the fasbion- 

aaTio<1«i (ves'ld-dtn), a town ia able health resorts of Sandown and 

eSDHOen i>,uBBia, province of BhankUn. Near Owes is Osborne 

se-Nassau, finely situated at the foot House, a favorite residence of the late 

IL Taunus, in the valley of the Sat*- Queen Victoria. Carisbrooke Castle is 

about 2 miles from the Rhine. It an interesting ruin. Pop. 8S,lfi" 



oted for its medicinal saline springs WlMjIvrnHhirp (wig'ton-shtre), the 
; temperature of the Kochbrunnen WlBWWnBmre southwesternmost 
g 156 F.>, and it attracts annually county of Scotland; area, 491 sq. miles. 



ards ot (SO.OOO visitors. The chief The coast is indented by numerous deep 
dings are the Kursaal, a new town- and spacious bays, of which Wigtown 
le, an old and a new palace, library. Bay, Luce Bay and Loch Ryan are the 
eum. English church, and other most important. The chief rivers are ttie 
ches. theater. etc. pDp.(1010)]09,039; Cree and Bladenocb, both partially navi- 
fp See Marriaoe. pbie. It Is mostly a dairying country. 

le, oe.. orrwi,.. ^^^ S2.685. Stranraer is the largest 

~ an artificial covering of hair for town and Wigtown the capital. 
B> the bead, used generally to con- WitrwRTn (wlK'wam), an Indian cabin 
baldness, but formerly worn as a "^6""'"^ or hut, so called in the 
ionable means of decoration. For- United States and Canada. TheM huts 
!y curled wigs are still worn pro- are generally of a conical shape, formed 
ionally by judges and lawyew in of bark or mats laid over stakes planted 
It Britain, and wigs are commonly in the ground and converging at lop, 
; in making up for the stage. where is an opening for the escape of the 

van (wiran), a municipal and pap- smoke. 

S"" lismentary borough ot Lanca- Wilberforce (wIlTwr-fOrs), Saiidkl, 
e, England, on tbe Douglas, 21 miles ""'«:""*>''' an English prelate, son 
Lheast of Liverpool. Wigan stands of William Wllbertorce, the philantbro- 
he center of an extensive coal field, pist. was born at Clapham in 18%; wai 
ita manufacture, wluch are impor- graduated irom Oriel CoU^% Oxford; wm 



appointed curate of Cbeckendon (1828) 
and became dean at Weatrolnater and 
bisbop of Oxford In 1S45. He wai tbe 
leader o( the High Church party, and the 
author of Note-book of a Countrg 
Clei-ffinnan (1833), Euoharittica (1S38), 
A Bi»torTf of ike Protetiant Epiteopat 
Chureh in America (1844), a volume of 
OnioeriHii 8erm<mM, and uumeroua other 
worka. He was killed by K fall from 
bis bone in 1873. 



Wifwatt 



I o( tfoTth Amstlean Indiaai. 



WilliprfoTrp William, a celebrated 
WUOenorce, English philanthropist, 
was bom at Hull In 1759; died in 1833. 
After eompletiog his education at St. 
John's Coltege, Camb ridge, he waa, in 
1780, elected member of psrliameut for 
bis natire town; and in 17S4 wsa re- 
turned by the count; of York. In 17Sd 
be niade the acquaintance of Clarkson 
(see ClarksoH, Thoma»), who gsioed bis 
sympathies on behalf of the adtation 
against tbe slave trade. In 1791 be 
moved for leave to bring in a bill to 
prevent further importation of African 
negroes into the Britisb colonies. Tear 
after rear he pressed this measure, but 
was aiways defeated till 1807, when it 
vaB passed during the ahort administra- 
llon of Foi. He then devoted bis en- 
ergies to bring about tbe total abolition 
of slavery, and three days before hia 
death he was informed that the House 
nf Commona had passed a bill which ei- 
tinguished slaver; in tbe British colo- 

Wili'nT (wil'koks), Ella Wheelk^ 
VVUI.U& jju Amcricnii i<)urnBlist and 
writer of popular verse (1358-lfilO), bom 
at Johnstown Centir, Winconain. Her 
poema won worlil-wide fnme for her. Slia 
published Poem* of Paasion. Poems of 
Pleasure, etc. Die.1 Oct. M, 1910. 



medical aubjecta. Hla mother was a 
poetesa. He waa a pupil of Bosfcin, and 
after his college days became noted for 
eccentricities in dress and manner. He 
wrote abl;, producing Poeias.Tlio Hohmo 
of Pomeorantttet, Lady Windermere' i 
Pan, a play, Dorian Qray, a novel, and 
various other worka In 1896 he was 
sentenced in London to two yeats' im- 
priaonment for vicious practices. He 
died November SO, 1900. 
TSTilltplniinfl 4 wil-hel-me'na ), He- 

Queen of the Netherlanda, only child of 
William III bv his second wife, was 
born at The Hague, August 31, 1S80. 
Her mother waa regent until Angtist 31. 
1898, in which year she waa crowned. 
Id 1901 she married Duke Henry of 
Mecklenberg-Schwerin. The people of 
the NetherlandB were very aniious for 
an heir to the throne, and thia anxiety 
was sadsGed by the birth of a daughter 

wlttelmriiaven i''';^!!".-.',';;".".!: 

tion belonging to Germany, on the w. 
side of the Jade, an inlet of the Nortb 
8ea. The entrances to the harbors are 
sheltered by long moles, the whole town 
is strongly fortified, and there are nu- 
merous docks, building-slips, etc. Pop. 
(1905) 26.012. See Jade. 
WiUielmshohe. SeeCasgel. 

^XTillrpB (wilks), Chakles, naval offl- 
WUKBB ^p^ 1^^ ^^ jjg„ York City, 
April 3, 1798; entered the navy in 1816 
and became a lieutenant in 182a In 
1838 he commanded an eiploring expedi- 
tion sent by the United States govern- 
ment to the Antarctic regions. Here he 
discovered what be claimed to be an 
Antarctic continent, sailing far along its 
coast. He completed a voyage around 
the world, returning in 1842 and pub- 
lishing an. account of bis eiplorationa. 
In ISQl, while in command of the San 
Jacinto, he intercepted the British 
steamer Trent and took as prisoners J. 
M. Mason and J. SMdell, Confederate 
commiBBJoners to Europe, an event that 
produced a great sensation and threats 
of war in England. In 1802 he was pro- 
moted commodore, after which he com- 
manded a squadron in the West Indies. 
In July, I80«, he was made a rear-ad- 
liral. He died February 8. 1877. 



1797. He was the son of a rich distil- 
ler, and was educated for some time a'.. 
r*yden. He was returned to parliament 



WOku-Kirre Wilkiiuon 

JabllcaUoo of a paper entitled tbe VoriA xadamldao. Id 1826, owini to iD health, 

■rito*, in No. ffi ef ttbich (1763) he he made an extended toar through Italy, 

conuneoted aeTBieiy oa tbe klng'e ipeech Oeimatiy, and Spain. In the latter couu- 

to parliamenL The home lecretary In tr; bis style a* ■ painter underwent a 

conaequence Issued a general warrant, marked change when he came under tbe 

apoD which Wilkea, with other*, waa ap- Influence of Velauque* and MuriUo. Be- 

prebended and committed to the Tower, turning after three years to England, he 

bnt released by Chief Justice Pratt, who ■"" appointed (18,») painter in ordina^ 

declared the prosecution illegal. On the ^ the king, and whs knighted In IMfi. 

next meeting of parliament, however, a 5" P'«''"^,"'f<''' .«« ""* /^?^, ^**"?'' 

■pecUl law was passed to sanction his ^' ^"V, Cut Finger, RabbU on the 

prosecution, and in 1764 he wm ei- "j""- «£«■; "''* "e",'''''"™ ?■ engravings, 

pelled from the House of Commons. As These bdong (or the most part to hw 

he had by this time withdrawn to France ""■'? ""^ ^\ Pjnod. when lu< method 

and did not appear to receive sentence, *" characterised bj; suMued. col>,i7ng 

he was outlawed. He returned, bow- f^ ""n."" *""J "P""'^ '!''?'^»\„ I^" 

•ver tn RTirlnni] nt the flertitm nf 17(18. •"'" ^"^ '^^ BOCCesstul style U diatin- 

Md ' was 4nt to parll-^^nt as S "^"'"^'''^ •>' " *'""'-^^^ "' treatment which 

•enutive of MlddlWei, but was expelled f «^'S" ±°7' J^?if wT -""i '^''t^' 

from the House and wmmilted to pHaon. iSf".,",*^ '''' *">3.^v v,,.^,^ '^^2^ 

Three times after this be was reelected WllklM, ^"*„,^St5 1,^1, M.^ 

J wnt ^" rS- ?* ■" S «i .J^ "w Ko'e Buih. Dr. Gordon, Pembroke. 

WilkM and libertv. He wm released j„„ .^^ ^^^ married Dr. O. IL. 

from prison in 1770. having been elected preeman in 1M2. 

alderman of London, and he was next wjiT-iTiahTinr ■ borough in AUe- 
appointed sheriff of Middlesex, lord- WUtUlBDnrg, |teS>Tr.Sitr P^- 
mayor of LondM, and again (1774) sylvania. 7 miles e. o? PittaborghTmany o( 
member of parliament for Middlesex, ^hose business people reside here. Pop. 
On this occasion he was allowed to take (loio) 18,021; (1W20) 24,403. 
his seat, and IB 1782 the resolutions re- ■mj]T,J_-__ fwU-fcin-eun), jAKKfl 
apecting the Middlesex election were ex- WUKinsoo (1757-1825>, an Ameri- 
punged from the Journals of the House of ^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^ adventurer, bom at Bene- 
CommonB. He published many speeches ,^^f^ Maryland. After etudying medicine, 
and pamphlets, and his correspondence |,g watered the army under Wasliington, at 
was published after his death. Cambridne. and joined Benedict Arnold 

WilkeS-Barre ('"',«s^-'*l. " w^- on bla eipeditlou into Canada in 1775. 
,^ T. . < '^^P'tt' "'. i'"',! 1 He served with dixtinction in the Sara- 

(3o., Pennsylvania, on the east bank o( toga campaign (q. v.). After the snrren- 
the north braoch of the Susquehanna ^^^ of Burgoj-ne. Wilkinson was made tbe 
Rjver.about 140 m, leg northwest of Phd- ^curer of tie news to Congress. He waa 
adelphia. It i« the center of rich antbra- appointed brigadier-general by breret and 
cite coal field and has manufactures of ^y^^me secretary of tlic board of war. He 
machinery, iocomotives. cars, mining removed to Lemncton. Kentucky, and see- 
engines and tooU. iron castings, wire jng possibilities for enriching himself at 
ropes, lace, silks, tinware, lumber, cutlery, ^^,g expense of his country, attempted 
brewery products, axles, iprings. nMias ,rensonnbly to detach Kentucky from the 
macbmes, tobacco, etc. Pop. (1910) ,;□;„„ ^ad ally it with Spain. He applied 
tn.ioo; {.liKiVi iJjwj. foj rcinstntement in the army and was 

Wiltig (wll'ke), Sia David, one of commissioned a lieutenant-colonel, serving 
the most famous painters of in the western department under General 
tbe British school, was son of tbe minis- Woyne (q. v.). Ho did good service in 
ter of Cults, near Cupar, Fifeahire, bom the Inrlinn wars and was made brigadier- 
there in 1785; died at sea od Gibraltar genpral in 1792, becoming commander-in- 
In 1811, while returning from a visit to chief of the army on the death af Wayne, 
Palestine. He received his esrly art 1796. He was governor of Louialana 
training at the Trustees' Academy. Edin- 1805-06, and became implicated In tbe 
burgh; entered the schools of tbe Royal conspiracv of Burr (q. v.). being court- 
Academy. London, in ISOS; first eihib- martialcd in 1811 but acquitted. In 1813 
Ited there (1806) The Viltafe Politiciant, be was made a major-general, but being 
wbicti at once established his reputation; unsuccessful in the northern departmwit 
was elected an associate of the Acad- he was retired from the service, 
amy 1> 1809, aitd Id 1811 became aa 



VilViiiflATi (wil'kinHian), Sib John 
Wll&mBOU ^^jBDiTsai, a distinguished 

English archsBOlogist, bom in 1797; died 
in 1875. He was educated at Harrow 
and Exeter Ck)llege9 Oxford, and after- 
wards resided twelre years in Egypt As 
the result of his investigations there he 
published the Mannen and Cuiioms of 
the Andent Egyptians (five yols. 
1837-41). His other works are: A 
Handbook for Travelers in Modem 
EffVPt (1847), J. Popular Account of 
tWe Ancient Egyptiane, Ddlmatia and 
Montenegro (1848), and The Egyptiant 
under the Pharaohe (1857). 
Will ^^^> 1b usually described as one 
^"^9 of the three faculties by means of 
which the human mind finds expression, 
the other two being thought (or intel- 
lect) and feeling (or emotion). It is 
the faculty by which a choice is made 
between two courses of action, as distinct 
fiom the exercise of this power, which 
is more fitly described as volition. This 
faculty of the will, in the maturity of its 
complex power, is usually conceived as 
having been educated by a process of 
sensation; pleasure and pain giving rise 
to the motives by which the active de- 
termining ener^ is set in motion. Yet 
the exact relation between will and mo- 
tive, the question whether the motive 
governs the will or the will determines 
the motive, has never been authori- 
tatively settled. Thus the ' freedom ' 
of the will has, until now, been main- 
tained as a metaphysical and theological 
belief in opposition to the doctrine of 
* necessity.' Aristotle in his Ethic$ in- 
cidentally asserted the freedom of the 
will ; with this the Stoics and Epicureans 
agreed; as did also Justin Martyr, 
Origen, and St Augustine; while its 
later adherents were Reid, Stewart, 
Kant, and Hamilton. On the contrary, 
among the early Christians, the Gnostics 
denied the freedom of the human will; 
so also did Splnosa ; while the more mod- 
em advocates of the doctrine of 'neces- 
sity * were Hobbes, Hume, Jonathan Ed- 
wards, and John Stuart Mill. 
Will ^^ Testament, in law, the legal 
^ *^^f declaration of a man's intentions 
as to what he wills to be performed after 
his death in relation to his property. In 
ESngland, as also in its colonies and most 
of the United States, no will, whether 
of real or personal estate, is valid unless 
it be in writing, and signed at the foot 
or end by the testator, or by some person 
in his presence, and by his direction. 
Such signature must be made and the 
document acknowledged as his will by the 
testator in the presence of two or more 
witnesses at Um sanvoi time* act such 



witnesses must attest and subscribe th« 
will in the presence of the testator. 
Willard (wiraid), Fraitces Eliza* 

^ ** ^ BETH, bom near Rochester, 
New York, in 1839. Was the author of a 
number of works and lectured on her 
travels in Europe, Egvpt and Palestine. 
She was best known in connection with 
temperance work, and for her active la- 
bors in this cause. She becaftne president 
of the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union in 1879; founded the World's 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union in 
188a and was its president from 1888 
until her death, February 18, 189a 

WiUenhaU Ha'^' w^^J^ 

fordshire, 12 miles N. w. from Birming- 
hauL There are brass and iron foun- 
dries, but the staple industry is in looks 
and padlocks. Pop. 18,858. 
WiUesden (wilz'dn), a parish in Mld- 

dlesex and suburb of Lon- 
don, 7 miles n. w. of St Paul's. It is 
also a local government district and con- 
tains parts of Kilbum, Kensal Green, 
etc., and an important railway junction. 
Pop. 154,267. 

Willet (^ll'^t; Symphemia eemipal' 
mata), a bird of the snipe fam- 
ily found in America. It is a fine game 
bird, and its flesh and eggs are prized 
for food. Called also stone curlew, 
William I (wiryam), sumamed the 
WW AAAAMAu. A (jofiqueror^ King of Eng- 
land and Duke of Normandy, born in 
1027, was the natural son of Robert, 
duke of Normandy, by Arlotta, the 
daughter of a tanner of Falaise. His 
father having no legitimate son, William 
became the heir at his death, and ruled 
Normandy with great vigor and ability. 
The opportunity of gaining a wider do- 
minion presented itself on the death of 
his second cousin, Edward the (Confessor, 
king of England, whose crown he 
claimed. To enforce this claim he in- 
vaded England, and the victory of Hast- 
ings, in which his rival Harold was 
killed, ensured his success (1066). On 
his return to Normandy, however, the 
English, being treated by the Norman 
leaders like a conquered people, broke 
out in revolt, but William speedily re- 
turned and suppressed the insurrection. 
The resistance of two powerful English 
nobles, Edwin and Morcar, who had 
formed an alliance with the kings of 
Scotland and Denmark, and with the 
prince of North Wales, soon after drew 
William to the north, where he obliged 
Malcolm, king of Scotland, to do homage 
for Cumberland. In 1069 another insur- 
rection broke out in the north, and at 
the same time the English resumed arms 



William II William m 

In the eBBt«ro and muthem couotiM, prince of Orange, and Henrietta MB17 
odI;, however, to be Buppreiised with mer- Stuart, daughter of Charles I of Eng- 
cileHH riror. Ue now established the ad- land, was born at The Ilaeue on the 4th 
ministratian of law and juulice on a firm of November, 1650. During bis earl^ 
basis throughout England, canferied nu- life all power was in tbe hands of the 
merouB grantu of land on big own fol- grand pensionary John De Witt, bnt 
lowers, and introduced the feudal when France and England, in 11172, de- 
constitution of Normandy in regard to dared war against tbe Netherlands, there 
tenure and services. He also expelled was b popular revolt. In which Comeliua 
numbers of tbe English Church dignlta- and John De Witt were murdered, while 
riea and replaced them by Normans. William waa declared captain-general. 
Towards the end of his reign he insti- grand-admiral, and atadtbolder of the 
tuted that general survey of tbe landed United Provinces. In tbe campaigB 
property of the kingdom, the record of which followed he opened the ilutce* in 
which still exists under the title of tbe dykes and Inundated tbe country 
Dometdati Book. Although the EnEllab round Amitetdain, thus causing tbe 
bad been completely subdued, William French to retire, while peace was aoon 
bad to suppress several formidable re- made with England. In Bubsetinent cam- 
rolts by bis own vassala, while in lOSO palgns he lost the battle of Beneffe 
be was at open war with his son Robert. (1674) and St. Omer (1677), but waa 
Id 1087 he went to war with France, still able to keep the enem; in check. 

whose king had encouraged a rebellion ^_ 

of Norman nobles. Ue entered tbe 
French territory, and committed great 
ravages, bnt, by a fall from bis borne at 
Mantes, received an Injury which caused 
bis deatb at the abbey of St. Geivaia, 
near Rouen (1087). 
WiTliani TT sumamed Rufitt, from 
WUUam JJ., (,iB red hair, third son of 
the preceding, was bom lo Normandy Id 
1056, and crowned at Westminster in 
1087 on tbe death of his father. The 
Norman barons were discontented with 
this arrangement, and sought to make 
his eldest brother. Robert, king of Eng- 
land, but this project was defeated by 
' William, who secured the aid of I^n- 
tranc, archbishop of Canterbury, and tbe 
English nobles. Having repressed the 
conspiracy, he forced the Norman barons 
to withdraw to Norntnndy and confis- 
cated their English estates. On the death 

of Lanfranc he also seiied the estates in,,. 1.- tit 

connected with the vacant bishoprics and William III. 

abbeys. In 1090 he sent an army into . . , , „ 

Normandy, while be himself croaaed the In 1677 he was married, and the Peace 
Channel the following year. A recon- of Nijmegen followed in 1678. For some 
ciliation was effected between tbe two yesrs subsequent to this the policy of 
brothers, and in 1096 Robert mortgaged William was directed to curb the power 
Normandy to his brother tor a sum suf- of Louis XIV, and to this end be brought 
ficlent to enable him to join a crusade to about the League of Augsburg in 1086. 
the Holy Land. A characteristic incident As his wife was heir-presumptive to the 
in William's reign was his contention English throne he had kept close watch 
with Anselm. archbishop of Canterbury, upon the policy of bis tatber-in-law, 
regarding church property and tbe sov- James II, and in 1688 he issued a declers* 
'relgnty of the pope. (See Antelm.) tion recapitulating the unconstitutional 
In 1100 he met his death while hunting acts of the English king, and protnlsing 
in the New Forest, by an arrow shot to secure a free pBrlisment to tbe people, 
accidentally or otherwise from the bow Being invited over lo England by some 
of a French gentleman named Walter of the leading men he arrived suddenly 
Tyrrel at Torbay. November B. 1688. with a fleet 

TOilliam TTT Sladtbolder of Hoi- of 500 sail, and with 14.000 troops 
w liunui XXJ., i^j,^ a„j jjjng q( e„^ Upon landing, a great part of the nobility 
land, son «f William 11 of Nassau, declared in bis favor, and in Decembei 
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James fled with his family to France, duchies of Schleswig-Holstein ; quarreled 
after which William made his entry into with Austria, and engaged in a campaign 
London. The throne was now declared which ended in the victory of Sadowa 
vacant, the Declaration of Rights was (1866) ; and went with the rest of Ger* 
passed, and on February 13, 1689, Mary many to war with France in 1870 (see 
was proclaimed queen and William king. Oermany and France), In this war the 
Scotland soon afterwards followed Eng- operations of the Prussian generals were 
land's example (with a partial resistance under the personal supervision of the 
under Dundee) ; but in Ireland, whither king. The results of this war were so 
Louis XI y sent James with an army, favorable for Germany tbat the German 
the majority of the Catholics maintained States combined in raising William to 
the cause of the deposed king, until they the imperial dignity, and he was pro- 
were defeated at the Boyne (1690) and claimed emperor of Germany at Ver- 
at Aughrim (1691). In the war with sallies January 18, 1871, during the siege 
France William was less successful; but of Paris. He died March 4, 1888. 
although he was defeated at Steinkirk TXrilliflni TT ninth king of Prussia 
(1692) and Neerwinden (1693) Louis vvuuhiuj-l, ^^ ^^ emperor of 
was finally compelled to acknowledge him Germany, was bom at Berlin, January 
king of England at the Peace of Ryswick 27, 1859, eldest son of the crown prince 
in 1697. In 1701 James II died, and (afterward emperor) Frederick and Prin- 
Louis XIV acknowledged his son as king cess Victoria of England. After a care- 
of England. England, Holland, and the ful training at home, the education of 
empire had already combined against the young prince was completed in the 
Louis, and the war of the Spanish Sue- gymnasium at Gassel, and he also re- 
cession was just on the point of com- ceived a thorough military training and 
mencing when William died, March 8, full instruction in the arts of govem- 
1702, from the effects of a fall from his ment and administration. An accident 
horse, his wife having already died child- At birth caused a weakening of his left 
less in 1694. A^ni which became permanent, and in 
TUilliaTTi TV King of Great Britain addition he has a serious anection of 
wuiituu XV, ^jjj Ireland, and third the ear, which so far has defied treat- 
son of George III, bom in 1705 ; died in ment Yet, despite these afflictions, his 
1837. He served in the navy, rising ardent temperament led him to become 
successively to all the grades of naval a skilful horseman and a tireless hunter, 
command, till in 1801 he was made ad- as well as an enthusiastic yachtsman, 
miral of the fleet. In 1789 he had re- and he is deeply interested in all kinds 
ceived the title of Duke of Clarence, and of army evolution. He married Augusta 
in June, 1830, he succeeded his brother Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein-Augustin- 
George IV to the throne. The great leg- burg in 1881, and, after the brief reign 
islative events which render his reign of his father, succeeded to the imperial 
memorable are the passage of the reform digmty on June 15, 1888. Since h\a 
act, the abolition of slavery in the col- accession he has shown himself a ruler 
onies, and the reform of the poor-laws, of exuberant energy and has made him- 
He married (1818) Adelaide, sister of self felt as a vigorous power alike in his 
the Duke of Saxe-Meiningen, by whom g?™® government and in international 
he had no surviving children, but by his European affairs. An exaggerated idea 
connection with Mrs. Jordan, the actress, ot the imperial dignity, embracing the 
he had a large family. exploded conception of the divine right 
\X7i11ioni T first German Emperor. ?? kings, was shown in the speeches of 
William X, and seventh king of ^^^ e^^ly rule, and the intense energy 
Pnissia, second son of Frederick William ^i*^ which he pushed forward the or- 
III, was born March 22, 1797. At an Jranization of the army and navy led to 
early age he began the study of military apprehensions of warlike purposes, while 
affairs; took part in the campaigns of ^is later career has given warrant for 
1813-14 under BlUcher; married in 1829 the alarm to which his early actions and 
Princess Augusta of Saxe-Weiinnr ; be- expression of views gave rise. His in- 
came heir-presumptive to the throne of de|>eiidence of actipn and decision ot 
Prussia on his father's death in 1840; opinion soon led to strained relations 
was commander of the forces which sup- with Prince Biamark, who had long been 
pressed the revolutionary luovement dominant m political affajrs, the auto- 
(1849) in Baden; was created regent in <^ratic premier finding his authority 
ISTiS; and on the death of the kinj?. his Kjeatly diminished by the resolute asser- 
Srother, in 1801. succeeded to the throne tiveness of the strong-willed young em- 
of Prussia. During his reign Prussia Peror. A decided break cwne when Wil- 
defeated Denmark (1804), annexing the nam established a system of partial state- 



lliam n William the Silent 

llsm, ot which Biimardi atronslr dia- beios that he ordered the diaaolutioii ot 

>ved. This aultdc^ led to the re- the psrllament and a new election. He 

lent of the able cnanceltoF, and his opened htouelf to draatlc parliamentarr 

cement b; Count Caprivi, a maa criticiem In 1910. in a speech at KQnisa- 

ready to yield to the emperor's berg, In which he reminded bis hearen 

I, or more in accord with them, that his sraodfather, William I. believed 

'. that date several cbanseB have himself the ebosen instrument of God and 

I place in the chancellorship. The in possession of the crown b; God's 

Ti pol' ' "- '—- '-' - ' -- """ *-" 

inctbe — „ , _. -. 

1 Germany, Austria and Italy, a pntertaloed a 

eninf of the older bond between ing myself : 

„ _, , I go .,_,; , 

1 the partition of Africa devoted to tbe prosperity and peacefiil 

ten the European powers. A large development of tbe Fatberlatid.' These 

of territory in the west, a second words were sharplr conlrorerted in the 

be southeast and a third in tbe press and by the Socialists, 
ea region of that continent were won With the growing power of the German 

lermany in consequence. In 1S90 >rinr, William's attitude became more 

aland ot Heligoland, In the German warlike and on several occasions brought 

was ceded ny England to Ger- Europe on the brink of war. 
', In return for which England was By 1914 Germany was amply preparsd 

ted certain advantages in Africa, for a war of conquest which should add 

le negotiation of tbe treaty of peace enormously to German territory by the 

een Turkey and Greece at tbe end of conquest of the whole of middle Europe 

war of 1897, Wtlliaio took a very from the North Sea to the Mediterranean. 

Inent part, id si sting that provision The assassination of Archduke Praneia 

layment of tbe defaulted interest due Ferdinand of Austria at Sarajevo served 

Ireece to foreign bondholders (main- as an excuse, and William's uncompromis- 

ierman) should form part of tbe ing attitude in tbe negotiations which pre- 

B ot settlement. The treaty waa ceded the outbreak of war made any 

> to accord with the emperor's views, peaceful solution Impossible. Throughont 

lis tnternal administration, William the course ot the World war he urged on 

actively sought to establish a more his armies by promises ot world-wide ctm- 

ounced personal government, a pur- quest, permitting and abetting tbe moat 

in which he has met with strong Inhuman practices, such as unrestricted 

amentar; opposition. He has made submarine warfare, bombing ot unfortified 

elf a leader in European policies, cities and the use of poison gas. Upon 

Germany, under his control, baa the final defeat of Germany William took 

need greatly in strength and politi- retuge In Holland, tie abdicated both tu 

mportance. He has also taken steps Emperor of Germany and King of Pnisaia 

lacate the workingmen by establisli- In N oveaber, 181^ 

1 system ot old-age Insurance under WjlliAni tllA Tiion ^^* Bootlani 
s auapices, and inaugurating other " "*^~*" ■"»• ■»"»'"• {HUtory}. 

lation In their favor. The great Williani tllP Silent Count of 

th ot Socialism has proved a dis- " llliam me DUenX, jj^^^^ ,^ 

ing element, and he has sought to re- Prince ot Orange, eldest son of William 

1 it. William's plans for an increase count of Nassau, was bom in 1533. and 

le army and navy, witb the necessary was educated in the Roman Catholic 

ional taxation, on several occasions faith. He bad large estates in the Neth- 

ght him Into conflict with the Reich- erlands, and held high offices under 



and long continued a source of alarm Charles V and his son Philip II : but 
... . „ .„..,_ ... ___,_,_._ ^ _j ^f ^g .^_.._ 

Sva"" _ 

> subdue the 



lurope, especially in Great Britain, the reckless persecution of tne Protea- 
result was a contest between these tants roused him against the Spaniard! 
tries in the building of war vessels, and when the Ihike ot Alva with i 



German government increasing the many. He now declared himself _ 

igth of its navy at a disturbing rate. Protestant and personally led an array 

nnflict between William and the into Brabant against Alva, but failed to 

batag took place la December, 1906, bring about an engagement In 1572 

1 that body opposed the emperor's tbe estates appointed the prince stadt- 

s of m^ntainiag a large garrison in holder of Holland, Zealand, Friealaod 

nan Southwest Africa, the remit and Utrecht with power to pmaecDte tbt 



William and Mary College 



war against Spain. In 1574 the prince's 
brothers, Louis and Henry, were defeated 
and killed in a battle at Mookerheide, 
but this disaster was to some extent com- 
pensated by the raising of the siege of 
Leyden. In 1576 the brutality of the 
Spanish soldiers was such that William 
was able to negotiate the paciflcation of 
Ghent, a treaty in which the provinces 
bound themselves to expel the Spaniards 
from the Netherlands. In the troublous 
times which followed the prince acted 
with great discretion, and it was by his 
political prudence that the Ave northern 
provinces Joined in the Union of Utrecht 
(1579), and thus laid the foundations 
of the republic of the United Nether- 
lands. To check this growing power 
Philip set a price of 25,000 gold crowns 
upon the head of the prince, with the 
result that his life was attempted in 
1582 at Antwerp, and he was ultimately 
assassinated at Delft in 1584 by a fa- 
natic named Balthasar Gerard. 

William and Mary College, 

an educational, non-sectarian institution 
in Williamsburg, Virginia; founded in 
1693. Thomas Jefferson and other em- 
inent Virginians were educated here. 
UTillioma F B a xc i s Howard, an 
WluiaiUB, American dramatic writer, 
bom in PhiUdelphia, in 1844. Among 
his plays are: The Princest Elizabeth, 
A Lyric Drama, A Reformer in Ruf/les, 
At the Rise of the Curtain, etc.; also 
The Flute Player and Other Poemt, 
The Burden Bearer, An Epic of Lin' 
coin, etc. — His son, Fbaxcis Churchill 
WiLUAMS, is the author of The Captain. 
a novel, and several other stories and 
sketches. 

TXTilliaTna JOH**?, missionary, was 
WlllllUlIB, born near London in 1796> 
and served as an ironmonger's appren- 
tice. Having been ordained a minister 
in 1816, he sailed for the South Seas 
under the auspices of the London Mis- 
sionary Society; achieved a remarkable 
success in civilizing the islanders; and 
after his return to England, in 1834, he 
published the account of his }(,bors in 
A Narrative of Missionary Enterprise 
in the South Sea Islands (1837). Re- 
turning to Polynesia in 1838 he was mur- 
dered by the natives of Erromanga in 
1839. 

Willi Ama Jo^^ Sharp, senator, 
Yvjxuoriuo) bom at Memphis, Tennes- 
see, in 1854. He engaged in law prac- 
tice in 1877, was elected to Congress from 
Mississippi in 1893, and was long the 
Democratic leader in the House. He 
was elected to the Senate in 1908 for 
the term 1011-17. 



Willioma Sir Monier. See Monier- 

TXTillifiTna Roger, a Baptist divine 
WIXIUUIU, ^jj^j founder of the colony 

of Rhode Island, North America, was 
bom of Welsh or Cornish parents about 
1599; died in 1683. He was sent as a 
scholar to the Charter-Louse, afterwards 
he studied either at Oxford or Cambridge. 
He is said to have taken orders in the 
English Church, but because of hia re- 
ligious belief he emi^ated in 1631 to New 
England. When his extreme views re- 
garding the jurisdiction of the civil 
magistrate caused him to be banished 
from the colony of Massachusetts he re- 
paired to Rhode Island and founded a 
settlement, which he called Providence. 
Here he proclaimed complete religious 
tolerance, thus making Rhode Island a 
haven for those persecuted by the Puri- 
tans. He was an earnest friend of the 
Indians. He was twice in England in 
connection with a charter for the colony, 
and there made the acquaintance of Mil- 
ton and other prominent Puritans. He 
published A Key into the Language of the 
Indians of America (1643) ; The Bloudy 
Tenent of Persecution for the Cause of 
Conscience (1644) ; The Bloudy Tenent 
yet More Bloudy (1652), etc 

Williams. T^i-co". ^an American 
. ^otr^^* journalist, bom in Turkey 
in 1849. He was editor of the Philadel- 

ghisL Press; in 1912 director of the 
chool of Journalism at Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

Williamson, ?2!*"^ «?*V«^ ¥*»?<> 

, . , ^, P^-» y«8t Virginia, in 
a coal-mining district. Pop. (1920) 6819. 

Williamsport lj^^^'y?™'^p®f^>' » 

. ^ . ^ city, the county seat 

of Lyconung Co., Pennsylvania, on the 
wMt branch of tne Susquehanna River, 
200 miles n.w. of Philadelphia. It is 
attractively laid out, with several parks, 
and a city hall, govemment buildings. 
Masonic temple, cathedral, and other no- 
table buildings. It was formerly the 
greatest lumber market in Eastem United 
Statwj. The mountains to the north are 
heavily timbered and there are rich coal 
minwi in the vicinity. There are large 
woodworking mills, steel works, mbber 
factories, furniture factories, machine 
shops, tanneries, silk dye works, etc. This 

S*^^ ^?^X!lS.x^®£'«<^^ Dickinson Seminary. 
Pop. (1910) 31,860; (1920) 36498. 

Williamstown, t^"" ?i^L^V^^' 

' town township 
(town), Berkshire Co^ Massachusetts 
on the Hoosac River, 5 miles N. w. or 
North Adams. It lies in a fertile valley, 
noted for beautiful scenery, and is a 
summer resort The town has bleaching 
and finishing works and manufactures of 



Williamstown Wilinii^on 



wec|iing willow (S. HabifUmici , ._ 

H svaiKin, III t ic- tivc u( CliiDH, and iH a fine orDamental 

toriB, Australia, on tree. The willow has (or lon^ been can- 

the Niiiitbwmt xhure of IlcibHon Itiiy, im- HJiJc rctl uit symbolical of mouniing. 

moliutrly u|)|K>Hite ijaudrlilh-u H'ort M'-l- Wil1nw.li«>rh la™ K^i^t,:..— 

bourac). anri tt miles by rail from WlllOW-nern. See Eptlobtum. 

MelhoLirne. The piere arc comnKxliuux, UrillAnr.innf'K ■ species o( i 

nnil thpn. ap^ NhiTibiiililinu vmhIk. iwtPiit "*»""« lUUliU, f^w,rai moth ( 



and there are HbiiibiiildiiiK j'ardK, patent ■••**''W luviiUf colored iDOth (Coro- 
alips. the Prince Alfred griiTiiig duck, and drina cubicutant) , the hinder wuLgs of 
Kuveraiuent workRhopa. Poii. 16,UU0. which are pure white. The larVB feed on 

Wi11imnntir> (wil-i-mau'tik). a city Krains of wheat. 

WllllIuaULiL ^f Windham Co., Con- ■WiUnw wron Sylvia trochUwi, one 
necticut. on the Willimantic River Xi ""!"* wrcu, of the most abundant 
miles E. of Hartford. It contains a State of the warblers, and a summer visitaat in 
normal training xcbuot. Tlie river affurdu Brituin, with a pleasing song. The gen- 
abundant water-power, and the mauu- eral color is duU, olive-green above, the 
factures are rxtenaive, especially of cotton chin, throat and breast yellowish-white, 
thread, o( which it is the greatest pro- and the belly jiure while. 
ducer in the country. There ere also Wilm^rHi-ntr (wil'mer-ding), a bor- 
large silk, ailk-twiat. and c.tt..n mills, ""DieriUng ough of Allegheny Co., 
etc. Pop. (1910) 11.230; (1920) 12.330. Ph.. 12 miles 8. e. of Pittsbargh. The 
llirillifl (wiris). Nathaniel Pabker, Weatinghouse Air Brake Co. has exten- 
"""" author, bom at Portland, sive works here. Pop. (1020) 0441. 
Maine, in 1807; died in 1867. He was WilmfiftA (wil-met), a viUage of 
educated at Boston, Amiover and Yale ""^"CI'l'C Cook Co.. Illinois. lTmil« 
College; employed by S. P. Goodrich N. of Chicago. Pop. (1920) 7814. 
(Peter Parley) to edit 'J'hr Lcgendnrv Wilmintrtnn (wil'ming-tun), a dty 
^1828) and He Token. (IK.'O); estab- """""S'-"" and port of entry, cap- 
lishcd the AmcTKiin Monlhly Alagaane, Ital of Newcastle Co., Delaware, is situ- 
which was merged in the New York Mir- ated on llie llclHware River and Brandy- 
rar; and later eilite<l The Home JnurnaL wine and Christiana creeks, 27 miles a. w. 
Uis numerous published writings incluile : of Philailetpliia. It is the commercial and 
Pencilingn by the Wiit/, InkHnga of Ad- manufacluring emporium of the State, and 
venture, Lmleriniin of Travel, People I has large and flourialiing industries, espe- 
Have Met, Fnmcut Pcmotia and Place*, cially in isiwder-making, vulcanized fiber 
OvIiooTii at Idletrild, and The Coava- and glaied kid. There are also lorge ship- 
tfucetit, Hit Rambles and Advcnturen. yards, iron and steel works, and manufac- 
lUillTTiar (wil'mar), eountv seat of turea of cars, carwheels, bridges, boilers, 
Wllimar fcandi^ohi Co.. Minnesota, t«per, leather, etc. Amon^ its instilu- 
90 miles w. of Minneapotis. Willmar tions are two government buildings, court 
Reminary is here. It has tractor facto- house. State insane asylum, normal school 
ries, grain elevators, lumber mills, etc. and other industrial institutions. Old 
Pop. (1920) 5S92. Swedes' Church, built in 1«BS, marks the 

IVillnTir (wll'ft), the common name of site of the oldest Swedish settlement in 
vriUVW different species of planU be- the Delaware valley. Pop. (1910) 87,411 ; 
longing to the genus Salix, the type of (1920) 110.168. 

the natural order SaJieaccK. The spe- WilTntTKH'nn county seat of Clinton 
cies of willow are numero-is, abont 160 " """I^IU", Co., Ohio, 42 miles M. 
having been described, 35 lielonging to E. of Cincinnati. Home of Wilmington 
the United State*. They are either trees College (Friends). It has bridge woi^, 
or bushes, and grow naturally in a moist bent-wood and other factories. Pop. 
soil. On account of the fleiible nature (1920) 5^)7. 

of their shoots, and the toughness of Wilmilis^oil ^ eity, i>ort of entry 
their woody fiber, willows have always Mgivru., ^^^ capital of New 

been used as materials for baskets, hoops, Hanover Co., North Carolina, is sitii- 
crates, etc. The wood is soft, and is used ated on the enst bank of Cape Fear River 
for wooden shoes, pegs, and the like; about 25 miles from its mouth, and is 
it is also much employed in the mann- the largcHt eommcrcial town in the 
factnn of charcoal, and the bark of all State. Its notable public buildings fn- 
the Bpedes contains the tanning principle, dude a Federal building, city hall, union 
T^e Huntingdon or white willow (Baliw station, etc. Tlie river has a depth of 
alba) and tbe Bedford willow (8. Rut- 26 feet at mean low wster and cTtenslve 
telliana) are large trees, yielding a light port facilities n-ith very large tenniuala. 
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Wilmington has a large export trade in 
rot ton and lumber. It has extensive 
mn nil facta rea, including large lumber 
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mills, metal works, machine shops, ve- 
neer mills, handles and heading factories, 
turnentine, etc. Pop. (1020) 33.372. 
Wilna. SeeVtZ«a. 

Wilmnt PrnviftA The war between 
WlimOl rrOVlSO. Mexico and the 

United States terminated in the acquisi- 
tion of a vast territory by the latter. 
Mr. Wilmot, of Pennsylvania, in 1846, 
offered in Congress what became historic 
as the • Wilmot Proviso,' that * No part 
of the territory thus acquired shoulcl be 
open to the introduction of slavery.' 
This proviso brought heated discussion 
of the slave question, and civil war and 
a dissolution of the Union were threat- 
ened in consequence. The proviso failed 
of passage. 

UTiIqati a town, capital of Wilson 
WllSUU, Q^^ j^Qpjjj Carolina, about 

44 miles B. by s. of Raleigh. It has ex- 
tensive cotton and long-leai tobacco inter- 
ests. Pop. (1020) 10,612. 
Wilson ( wil'sun ), Alexander, an 
American ornithologist, was 
bom at Paisley, Scotland, in 17G6. He 
emigrated to America in 1704; as- 
listed in editing the American edition of 
Hee**9 Cyclopwdia: also worked at his 

2&— 10 



trade as a weaver and taught a school 
at Kingsessing, near Philadelphia. Be- 
coming interested in ornithology, he re- 
solved to write and illustrate a work 
on American birds, and for this pur- 
l)ose traveled on foot through Wesf< 
ern New York, then a wilderness, ob- 
serving its birds. He told the story of 
his excursion in a lively and graphic 
work called The FareBtera, The result 
of his labor was the Amerioan Omiihol' 
ogy (seven vols., 1808-13), a work which 
was completed by Ord, with a continua- 
tion by Lucien Bonaparte. It was the 
pioneer of the magnificent works of 
Audubon and Charles Bonaparte. He 
died in 1813, worn out by his great labor 
on this work. 

Wilson ^^ Daniel, archeologist, 
* was born at Edinburgh in 
1816; educated at the university there; 
became secretary to the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries; was appointed (1853) pro- 
fessor of history and English literature 
in University College, Toronto, Canada; 
and in 1880 was elected president Ha 
wrote numerous works, including Pre- 
historic Man, Caliban, the Missing Link, 
The Lost Atlantis, Anthropology, Left- 
Handedness, etc. He died in 1802. 
TXTilann Hen by, statesman, was bom 
WIIBUU9 jjj Farmington, New Hamp- 
shire, in 1812. In 1840, as the ' Natick 
cobbler,' he addressed political meetings, 
being elected in that year to the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature. In 1855 he was 
elected United States Senator. His 
speeches bear the impress of clear-sighted 
statesmanship. Mr. Wilson was an ar- 
dent antislavery man, and was the au- 
thor of the bill by which slavery was 
abolished in the District of Columbia 
(1862). He was reelected to the Senate 
in 1866, and ms chosen vice-president 
of the United States in Grant s second 
term (1862). He died in this office No- 
vember 22, 1875. 

Wilson Horace Hatman, oriental- 
^ ist, was bom at London, in 
1786; died in 1860. He was educated 
for the medical profession, went out to 
Bengal as assistant-surgeon in the serv- 
ice of the East India Company; was 
appointed to an office in the Calcutta 
mint, of which he afterwards became 
assiay-master and secretary; devoted his 
leisure to the study of Sanskrit: was 
elected (1832) Boden professor of San* 
bkrit at Ozford University; and soon 
afterwards became librarian at the India 
House and director of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. His writings included a San- 
skrit'English Dictionary (1810), and nu- 
merous translations of Sanskrit poewa 
etc 
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•igner of the DcdaratiDii of o( the oricinal contributors to BUck- 
iDdepeDdeoM, was bora in Scotland in wood's Mafaiine. ettabliahed in 1817, and 
1742; aun« to America io 1T33 aod three ;ears afterwardi was appointed 
made hit boat ia Philadelphia: del«ate to the chair of mural pblloBophj in Gdia- 
to Consreas. 1775-77, 17«i-83 and li85- burgh Unlveraity, a poaiOon which lie 
87 : was appointed a justice of the 8u- held until 1851. Besides tiis numerous 
picme Court in 1788. Died 1708. magazine articles, the moat cbsracterislic 

ViIbati Jaueb (1835-1920), an Amer- of which were some of the Noctt* Am- 
nuDUii, ip„„ cabinet officer, bom in broiiana and those publiahed aubse- 
Ayrsbire, Scotland ; came to the L'oitHl quentl; as the Rrcreatioiu of CAritlopher 
gutes In 1852 and setUed in lowu. He T/orth (1842), he wrota other tales, 
wfti head of the Department of Agricul- Wilann Woodbow, twentj'eis bth preu- 
ture for 18 yean, holil[ng office under " """"'dent of the United States, edu- 
UcKinler, Rooeevelt and Taft. cator and author, was bom at StauDton, 

IZTilann Jakes Gkakt, author, bom \'ircinia, December 28, 1856. He was 
niinuu, jjj j^g„ Ygp^ ^j^ jj, jg32_ „aguated from Princeton in 1879; atud- 
■ented In the Civil War. Besides nu- led law at the Tlniversitr of Virginia; 
meroni addresses, essays, and articles in practiced law in Atlanta (1S82-83) ; re- 
pniodicals, be publisbed ; Biographicat ceived the decree of Ph.D. st Johns Bop- 
Bkelckei of IllinoU Ofpoert; Life of kins Universitr ri886) ; was professor at 
Oeneral Oratit: The Fretidenit of the Bryn Mawr, 1885-88 : al Wesleyaa, 1888- 
Vmited Btatei; Tkackerav in tht Vnittd 90 ; at Princeton. 18iH)-lillO. In 1902 be 
Btctei, etc. He was the editor of Apple- became presidpnt of Princeton Univer- 
$on't Cyclopadia of Aniertcatt Biography, sity. He wrote A HUtory of the Am«r- 
■nd of Memorial Hiitom of the City of iom» People and others works, and be> 
}/eu> York, etc Died May 2, 1914. Mme prominent as a reformer.' He was 

Wilutn Jaues Baobibon, American electea c'>Temor of New Jersey in 1910, 
nuBuii, goidier and author, bom in He was chosen rai the strength of bit 
tllinois in 1837. His conduct through- irreproacbable character and his sdenti- 
OQt the Civil War was such as to win Oc knowledge of the priociples of goyera- 
for him tbe title of brevet maior-general meat, and during his Brst year In office a 
of volunteers for gallant and meritorious number of important reform measures in- 
■errice during the war. In 1865 he com- eluded in bis platform were enacted. His 
manded a cavalry ezpeditinD into Georgia sticcess'ul record as governor brougbt him 
and Alabama during which be captu.^ the Democratic nomination for Pnaidait 
Jefferson Davis. He entered the regular in 1912 and bia subsequent election. His 
army at tbe close of the war with the term of office was marked by interna- 
rank of lieutenant-colonel, retiring from tiooal questions rarely equallea In tmpor- 
the service in 1870. Served in tbe Spaa- tance, including the levolutiouary ont- 
Ish War and in the China expedition of breaks in Mexico and the great Buropeaa 
1900 ; represented the United States war, both of these involving tbe lives and 
Army e.t the Coronation of Kinc Edward interests of American citisens. Freiddent 
VII; in 1901 wag placed on the retired Wilson handled these momentous ques- 
Ust as a brigadier- general United States tions in the cause of peaceful relations, ao 
Army. Among other things he wrote : far as tbe safety and dignity of the 
OAtM.' Traveli and Inveitigatiom in Iho American government permitted. In 1916 
UiMU Kingdom, i Life of Oenerol he was a second time elected President 
Orant, etc. and began his second term on March 4, 

Wilftnn John, better known in litera- 1917. Although a lover of peace and the 
vTuovu, („^ „ 'Christopher North,' nominee of a party who had presented 
was born in Paisley. Scotlaud, in 1T85 ; him for re-election as ' tbe man who kept 
died in 1854. He was educnteil at Olas- us out of war,' he was forced into the 
cow Unirersity and Magdalen College, affray to defend the honor of the coontrr 
Oxford, where he gained the Ncwdigate and the safety of the lives of Americans 
priie for an English poem, as also a on the high seas who were being murdered 
— iat reputation for athlelics. leaving by Germany's undereea navy. Too. there 

^ford be bought tbe estate of EUeray. was the holy cause of invaded Belgium. 

near Windermere, and there formed an President Wilson's notes to Germany 

aaaintance with Wordsworth. Southey. and bis messages to Congress were ac- 
. Coleridge ; contributed to Coleridee's claimed among nil the Allied peoples, who 
friend, and published a poem called came to look upon him as tbe leader of the 
The ItU of Falmi (1812). Another world's Ihonebt. His slogan, 'to make 
poem. Tke Cit\ - - — ■ ■ •• • ■ 
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f^broarj. 1917, he severed diplomatic re- 
lations with Germany and sn^gested sim- 
ilar action on die part of other nations, 
^e machinations of the agents of Ger- 
many in America, as well as other parts 
of the world, were rapidly bringing that 
late flourishing empire to scorn and con- 
tempt. 

President Wilson had settied the diffi- 
cult Mexican situation, and the with- 
drawal of American troops from that 
country was completed by February 5. 
The torpedoing of American ships con- 
tinuing, he asked Congress to authorize 
him to arm merchant ships. The Senate 
debate on the question was protracted by 
a few pacifists whom the President styled 
' a group of wilful men.' The second ses- 
■ion of the 64th Congress ended without 
passing the biU. President Wilson took 
matters into his own hands, declared he 
had full power and went ahead with his 
program of arming merchant ships. To 

guard against filibustering in future the 
enate, in special session on March 8, 
passed the famous Cloture rule. See 
Cloture. The great railroad dispute, 
which threatened a nation-wide strike in 
March, was settled by President Wilson, 
who insisted that the demands of the men 
for a basic eight-hour day must go into 
effect. Later he took over control of the 
railroads. 

On the assembling of the 65th Congress, 
summoned by the President in extra ses- 
sion, he caUed for a declaration of war on 
Germany and provision for full co-opera- 
tion witii the Allies. The Senate passed 
the war resolution by a vote of 82 to 6; 
the House by a vote of 373 to 50. The 
great peace President became a great war 
President. He ordered the immediate ex- 
pansion of the army and navy to full war 
strength and advocated an Army Draft 
Bill, which was passed by Congress in 
May. (See Conscription.) Although de- 
teiminea to bring all the resources of the 
country to bear on the struggle, if need 
be, he kept in view the possibility of 
peace and refrained from war with 
Austria-Hungary in the hope that through 
that country ne might reach the people of 
Germany and persuade them to overthrow 
the war lords. But the dual monarchy 
was plainly under the thumb of the Prus- 
rian militarists and on December 3, 1917, 
President Wilson asked Congress for a 
declaration of war on Austria-Hungary. 
As indicating the unanimity of the nation, 
the House of Representatives passed the 
war resolution with but one dissenting 
vote, registered by London, a New York 
Socialist. The Senate adopted the resolu- 
tion unanimously. , , .^ , , 
Through the Russian debacle he en- 



deavored to help in the upbuilding of the 
new republic, first sending a special diplo- 
matic mission headed b^ E^llhu Root, and 
later, when the Bolsheviki had taken con- 
trol, assuring the Soviet of American sym- 
pathy in the crucial days of March, 1918. 

On November 11, 1918, he announced in 
Congress : ' The armistice was signed this 
morning. Everything for which America 
foaght has been accomplished. The war 
thus comes to an end.' Less than a month 
later he sailed for France, to take part in 
the peace confeience. In this he broke all 

Precedents, bcdng the first President of the 
fnited States to visit Europe while hold- 
ing office. He had laid down fourteen 
principles, which had been adopted in part 
by the Allied nations as well as by the 
Germans, specifying the terms on which 
peace should be made. These embodied: 
(1) Open covenants of peace, openly ar- 
rived at, and no secret treaties ; (2) free- 
dom of the seas in peace and war; (3) 
removal of economic oarriers ; (4) reduc- 
tion of armaments; (5) colonial claims 
to be adjusted with due regard for the in- 
terests of the populations concerned ; (6) 
friendly treatment of Russia; (7) Bel- 
gium to be evacuated; (8) 'the wrong 
done to France in the matter of Alsace- 
Lorraine should be righted'; (9) read- 
justment of frontiers of Italy along lines 
of nationality; (10) the peoples of 
Austria-Hungary to be accorded the 
freest opportunity of autonomous develop- 
ment; (11) international guarantees of 
the territorial integrity of the Balkan 
states ; (12) Turkish portion of Ottoman 
empire to remain, but other nationalities 
to DC assured opportunity of autonomous 
development, and Dardanelles to be opened 
free under international guarantees; (13) 
a Polish state to be erected ; (14) league 
of nations to be formed, to defend integ- 
rity of great and small states alike. 

On January 25, 1919, the peace confer- 
ence unanimously adopted a resolution to 
create a league of nations. This was one 
of President Wilson's i>et projects, and it 
was in the face of considerable opposition 
that he carried the idea into action. (See 
Treaty.) He signed the treaty with Crer- 
pany, June 28, 1919, and returning to the 
United States toured the country, urging 
ratification of the treaty. The strain was 
too much for him and he was stricken in 
Pueblo, (!)olorado, Sept. 25, being com- 
pelled to cancel all engagements and re- 
turn to Washington, where he remained 
imder medical care for several months. 
With the treaty still unratified, in Novem- 
ber, 1920, the election took place, result- 
ing in the defeat of the Democratic candi- 
date. Warren G. Harding (q. v.) suc- 
ceeded him as l^resiident in March, 1921. 



Wilts Wind 

WtUr or Wiltshue, a 8. W. eonDtr tomb* of WllUun Bnfni, ot Edmund, nn 

** "*'"> at England, bounded bj Glon- ot Kiog Alfred, and ^ Iiaak Walton ; 

cester, Somerset, Dortiet, Hants and the soldeo ahilne of St Swlthin; broDM 

Berks; area. 864,087 acres. The north fijnirca of Jamea I and Charlea I, etc. 

is flat and fertile; in tbe soutli Is Salia- Tha other important buildings and iu- 

Uury Plain, which was one ot tbe great stttation* we St Mary's Collefe, founded 

cantonmeuts in the World war, 11)14-18. In 1387, the town hall, the old castle. 

Chief rivers, Kennet unrl Upper nnrt a corn eicbaose. In the lourteenth cen- 

Lower Avon. Shecu and cuttle are raised, turj Winchester was tbe principal seat 

Manufactures include cutlery and steel of the woolen manufactures in England 

goods. Capital, Ueviies. Pop. 486,822. and bad a lane loreitu trade. Pop. 

(SBU) MOM. 

Wimhl^flnn (wim'bl-dun), a town T[r;nnliaatAr a rit;, cooiitj seat of 

WimOieaOU „, England, counlj of WincneSICr, ciark Co.. Kentucky. 

Surrey, T miles eoulhwest ot London, at 18 miles e. ot r.eiington. It !■ the seat 

the northenst eilremity of Wimbledon of Kentucky Weslejan College. The 

Common. Up to 1889 it was well known induetrieB are stock- raialng, farming. 

in connection with the shooting competl- planing and flour mills, etc. Pop. 8333. 

^ons of the National Rifle Association. mi„„],p-fp- a town of Miildleaex 

There are remains of an ancient Britlsb W lut/llCBtBt , ^^^ Ma™., 8 mllre n. 

enrtliwork. Pop. 64376. _ n. w. of Boston. It ia largely a residence 

Wimbome Minster ^ w'mbum), place tor Boston business men. Also has 

a t o w P in manufactures of leather aud leather ma- 

Dorselshire, England, on the river Allen, cbinery. soda fountalna. shoe machinery 

near its confluence with the Stour, Tbe end other products. Pop. (1910) 9309; 

principal building Is the minster, a 6ne <1920) 10485. 

cruciform structure in various styles. WT,* „«!,«=*«- a cfty. county aeat of 

Pop. 3711. wincneater, prtdeiici ca,. va.. 32 

" ' " ' ' It lies 

, . J „, ..._ B several 

1 woolen educational Institutions, also eitenaive 

"'er e manufaeturpH of gloves, leather, woolen 

Wincll ^ ^'"^ °^ hoiatlng machine or goods, pai)er, lumber, flour, etc. National 

' wipdlaBB, io which an axis la and Confedernte cemeteries are located 

turned by meana ot a craak-bandle, and here. During the Civil war in its vicinity 

a rope or chain is thus wound round were fought spveml battles, it being re- 

il 80 as to raise a weight. peatedly occiiiued by both i — 

WinnTi^ll (winch'el), Alexandes, Pop. (1920) ^83. 

wincneu _,„,,., ; — '\^i^^ ■VRnckelmann 4;iJ'i''"'fo"^*'e/^ 

__. , _ ... .__ -jiversity critic and historian of ancient claaalcal 

of Michigan and elsewhere and for a art, was bom at Stendal, Prussia, in 

number of years served as State geologist 1717. He was educated at Berlin and 

of UichigaiL He wrote Sketohe* of Crea- Halle; became a Roman Catholic, re- 

fion. (ieology of the Btar», I'readamilet, ceived a pension from the papal nuncio 

World-Life, and various other works. at Dresden (17Ei6), and visited Rome, 

'WinnltAnfinn a town (township) in where he waa appointed librarian to 

WinOnenaOn ^VorcesleV Co., iJassa- Cardinal Alban. fn 1768 be was mur- 

chusetts. It cjntainB several villages, dered and robbed in an inn at Trieste, 

with manufactures of cottons, toys, wood- His chief work is AnmerJbunffen tlber die 

unwarc, hardware, leather, etc Pop. ot Snutufwl der Alien (1762). 

town (1920) 6904. Wind " '^"'^"t i° '^e atmosphere, as 
Winr'h^al'pr (win'chea-ter), an an- ' coming from a particular point. 

w lui^jicaivr ^.i^jij ^jjy ^j England, The principal cause ot currenU of air is 

in Hampshire, on the lichen, 12 miles llie disturbance of the equilibrium of the 

N. E. of Southampton. The most impor- atmosphere by the unequal distribution 

lant edilice is the cathedral, which was ot heat. When one part of the earth's 

built in the latter halt ot the eleventh surface la more heated than another, the 

century, but hna since been much added heat is communicated to tbe air above 

to and altered. It is in ihe form of a lliat part in consequence of which tbe 

cross; lenglh from east lo wesi. 545 nir expands, becomes lighter, and rises 

feet width of the transepts 208 feet up, while colder air rushes in to supply 

BeMdes being in itself of great architec- its place, and thus produces wind. It is 

"' 'mportancp. it contains numerous thus that the sea-breew is produced every 

— "s of historical interest; as tbe aticrooon at places near tbe coasC 



Windber 

especially in intertropical countries, the 
KrouDd having been nested b; [he son's 
rays to s higher temperature than the 
ses; wliile about twelve hours later, the 
reverse effect — a land-breeie — occurs, 
the ground having fallen at night to a 
lower temperature than the sea. As the 
heat of the sun is greatest in the equa- 
torial regions, the genei&I tendency there 
is for (he henvier columns of air to dis- 
place tbe lighter, and for the air at the 
earth's aurface to move from the poles 
toward the equator. The only supply 
for the air tbua constantly abstracted 
from the higher latitudes must be pro- 
duced by a counter-current in the upper 
regions of tbe almosptiere, carrying back 
tbe air from the equator towards the 
poles. These are known respectively as 
the Trade and the Anti-Trade tctndt. 



which give rise to currents of 
air in the atmosphere, such as the con- 
densation of the aqueous vapors which 
are u-oustantly rising from the surfscea of 
rivers and seas, and tbe agency of elec- 
tricity. Winds have been divided Into 
fixed or corutanf, hb the trade-winds; 
periodioal, as tbe monsoons; and variable 
uindf. (See Trade-irtndt, Monioon.) 
There are also local winds, which receive 
particular names; aa, the etoian wind, 
the tirotxo, tlie simoom, tbe hamattatt, 
the mutral, t^phon, etc. The velocity 
and force of tbe wind vary considerably, 
as shown by the anemometer. Thus a 
light wind traveling at the rale of & 
miles an hour eierclsea a pressure at 2 
oz. on the square foot ; a tight breeze 
9f 10 miles an hour has a pressure of 
6 oz. ; B good steady brpeze of 20 miles, 
2 Ilia. ; a storm of 60 miles. IS Iba. : a 
violent hurricane of 100 miles, 50 lbs.. 



United States as tornadoes, are at times 
of enormous violence, Ibe air movement 
being at the speed of many hundreds of 
miles an hour. Sm OtcIoim. 
TTrin Jlt»r & borougn of Somerset Co., 
Winaoer, p^ ^2 miles S. of Johns- 
town on Pennsylvania R. R., in a coal- 
mining district. Pop. (1020) 9462. 
WinHprmer* (win'der-mSr), or Win- 
Wiaaerincr« a„„ej,„eiii;. the largest 
■beet of water in England, and renowned 
□n account of tlie beauty of Its scenerv, 
is partly In Westmoreland and partly In 
Loncasbire. It is about 11 miles long, 
and averages 1 mile in breadth; its prin- 
cipal feeders are the Brathay and the 
Ilothay, and it has numerous islets. 

" " o swellings about tbe fet- 



Windlass 

lock joints of animals, especialiy the 
borse, a result of over-work on hard 
roods. They are not accompanied with 
pain or lameness and cause no serious 
trouble. A long rest may cure them in 
young horses. 

Windham iwind'am), Wiluak. an 
ISnglish statesman, horn 
In London in ITM; died in 1810. After 
being educated at Eton. Glasgow, and 
Oiford, he was returned to parliament 
(17M) as member for Norwich. Op- 

tosed at first to Pitt's administration 
e joined in Burke's condemnation of 
the French Revolution, and advocated 
the war against France; became secre- 
tary of war in 1794, and remained in this 
position until the retirement of Pitt in 
1801; took office again in the Orenvllle 
administration (1806), and brought for- 
ward a bill to limit the term of service 
in the army, as also to Increase tbe pay 
and pensions of officets and men ; re- 
tired from office (1807), and strenuously 
opposed the Copenhagen and Walcberen 



varied oualities of scholar, on 
mnn, athlete, and sportsman. 

Wind-instmment, %" , , ^ 

' of music, played 
by means of Hrtificially-produced currents 
of wind, as the organ, harmonium, etc., 
or by the human breath, as the flute, horn, 
etc. See Jnttrument and Imtrumentai 

Windlass (*Ind'las), a modification 

of tbe wheel and axle used 

for raising weights. The simple form of 

the win disss used in ships, for raising 
Che anchors, consists of a strong beam of 
wood plsced horizontally, and supported 
at its ends by iron spindles, which turn 
ii< collars or bushes inserted in what are 



aiiip's Wludlsu 



bitti. This large 



termed the ux'ndlais _ _. 

a»lo is pierced with holes directed i 
ward Its center, in which long levers oi 
handspikes are inserted for turning it 
round when the anchor Is to be weighed 
or any purchase is required. It Is fur- 
nished with paieU to prevent it from 



Windmill 'Windior 

tninliif tMckwaidi when the pnMoce on Wini^ftm William, atatetmui, bom 

the haodaplkei i» Intennitted. Wiuuum, jj, Belmont Ca, Ohio, io 

Windmill * '"*" <vl>)i^ recelvea ito 1827; died In 1891. He wu elected to 

* motioD (fom the impict Coniren from Minnesota In 1858 and 

of wind npon eaila, and which is a»ed to toe senate in 1870: was Seereta:^ of 

for srlndlng corn, pumping water, etc. tlie Nbtj under Qarfield, in 1881, and 

•- -"^1 windr'" '- - — •--' " - -— -• -■-- "• — -■-- "-- 



_ .__ iTindmill is a conical Secretarj of the Treasurj under Har- 

or pyramidal tower, and from the p«ai- rison, tn 18S9. 

Hon of the sails in relation to the wind' 'nrinilATir (win'dC), an opening in the 

abaft It is described as either vertioal or **u*uuw ^^,| ^^ ^ building to admit 

koriiontai. In the former^ a section of light and air Into the interior. In 

which is here given, the wind is made to dwellinir houses in ancient times the 

act upon sails or vanes a a attached windows were narrow tilts, and It was 

by means of rectangular frames to the not UDtll about — 

axle or windthaft of the mill. This axle the end of the 

la placed nearly horizontal, ao that the twelfth century 

aaiu by the pressure of the wind revolve that glass w a 

In a nearly vertical plane, thus giving a used t* 

rotary motion to the driving wlieel e extent . 

fixed In the wind-shaft. The movement houses 

thus produced is transferred by means of land. 

properly s. 

known in the re- 
ligions edifices of 

the Egfptians, WestWindoir, STrsai 
Greeks, and Ro- Cslhednl. 

mans, the light 

being admitted at the roof, but they 
constitute an essential aad distinguishing 
feature of the Gothic style. In modem 
houses windows are made capable of be- 
ing opened and shut by means of case- 
ments or sashes. In Britain a window 
tax was imposed In 1G9&, and in 
18S1, when the tax was abolished, 
each house having more than seven win- 
dows was taxed. No such tax was ever 
laft imposed in the United States. 
., -U...1. -, ,.uuu<^Lcu ,...4. the WinHninp ^^ rrochea. 
specific machinery of the mill. As the "-^"F*!^- 

sails to be effective must always face the Windsor (win'iur), or New Wiito- 
wind, this is accomplished in modem mills BOR. a municipal and parlia- 

by a self -ad jus ting cap n, moved by a fan mentary borough In England, county of 
or flyer c attached to the projecting frame- Berka, beautifully situated on the 
work at the back of the cap. By means Thames, 22 miles w. from Loudon, and 
of a pinloD on its axis, motion is given connected by * bridge with Eton. There 
to the inclined shaft and to the wheel d are several churches and chapels, bar- 
on the vertical spindle of the pinion a; racks, an InBrmary, etc. The only 
ibis latter pinion engages the cogs on the manufacture of importance la that of 
outside of the fixed rim ol the cap, tapestry. Pop. 19.840. Windsor owes 
and by these means the sails are kept its chief imporlnnce to Its castle, which 
consUntly to the wind, when the wind stands east of the town on a height ovei^ 
causes the fan c to revolve. In the looking the river Thames, and is tha 
horiionlal windmill, which is considered principal royal residence In the klnfihm. 
inferior to the other, the wind-shaft la It was begun, or at least enlarged, by 
Terttcal, so that the sails revolve on a Henry I, and has been altered and added 
horiioatal plane. In most of the wind- to by almost every sovereign since. The 
mills used in America the sails consist castle stands in the Home Park or 
ot narrow boards arranged in a circular ' Little Park,' which is 4 miles In dr- 
framework at a constant angle to catch cumference. and this again Is connected 



the wind. Windmills, while widely re- with the Great Park, which is 18 milea 

placed by the steam engine, are still in circuit, and contains en avenue of 

largely ustd b the United States and trees 3 miles in length. The chief fea- 

Holland. tures of interest in the castle are tha 



Windsor 



Winged Li 



old state apartments; St. George's 
Chapel, where the Knights of the Qarter 
are installed, and the vaults of which 
contain the remains of Henry VI, EMward 
IV, Henrv VIII, Charles I. George III. 
George Iv, and William IV ; the Kound 
Tower or ancient keep; and the present 
state apartments occupied by the sover- 
eig L 

Windsor ^ ^^^^ "^ Essex Co., On- 
^ tario, Canada, one of the 
Border Cities comprising Ford, Walker- 
ville, Windsor, Sandwich and Ojibway, 
located on the Detroit River opposite De- 
troit, Michigan, on Canadian Pacific and 
other railroads. On the route of all Ca- 
nadian steamshios on the Great Lakes. 
There are over 200 operating industries, 
manufacturing automobiles, machinery, 
brick, overalls, chemicals, pianos, textiles. 
At Ojibway the Canadian Steel Corpora- 
tion, a subsidiary of the U. S. Stool Co., 
has a 2000-acre site, with "great docks. 
Total pop. of municipalities, «52,500. 

Windward Islands ^^e' oMhe'^di: 

visions of the Lesser Antilles in the West 
Indies, so called in opposition to another 
division of the same, called the Leeward 
Islands, The term is vaguely used, but 

fenerally includes Martinique, St. Lucia, 
it Vincent, Grenada, Barbados, and 
Tobago. 

W^ine (^^)« ^^^ ^^>^™ specifically ap- 
plied to the fermented juice of 
the grape or fruit of the vine, though it 
may also be applied to the fermented juice 
of any fruit. (See Vine.) Wines are 
distinguished practically by their color, 
hardness or softness on the palate, their 
flavor, and their being still or effervescing. 
The differences in the quality of wines de- 
pend partly upon differences in the vines, 
but more on the differences of the 
soils in which they are planted, in the 
exposure of the vineyards, in the treat- 
ment of the grapes, and the mode of 
manufacturing the wines. When the 
grapes are fully ripe, they generally yield 
the most perfect wine as to strength and 
flavor. The juice is expressed from the 
grapes bv means of presses of all va- 
rieties of construction, from the simple 
lever and wedge press to the machme 
with hydraulic power. It is usual to 
separate the juice as it is expressed into 
first, second, and third ' runs,' the first 
pressing beina the best 9uality, and the 
amount of all the juice is usually about 
70 per cent, of the weight of the grapes. 
The juice of the grape when newly ex- 
pressed, and before it has begun to fer- 
ment, is of a sweet taste, and is called 
must. The fermenting process requires 
much time and attenUon, and if it be 



arrested while part of the sugar is un- 
changed a fruity wine is the result If 
the process, however, is completed, and 
all the sugar converted into alcohol, a 
dry wine is obtained. When an efferveS' 
cing wine, like champagne, is desired 
the fermenting liquid is bottled, and the 

Srocess of fermentation completed in the 
ottle, where the carbonic acid gas re- 
mains to give it a sparkling effervescent 
quality. When the wine is red in color 
it shows that the skins of the grape have 
remained in the vat during fermentation, 
while in tohite wines the skins have been 
removed before that process is begun. 
The leading character of wine must be 
referred to the alcohol which it con- 
tains, and upon which its intoxicating 
powers principally depend. The amount 
of alcohol in the stronger ports and sher- 
ries is from 16 to 25 per cent; in hock, 
claret, and other light wines from 7 to 
12 per cent Wine containing more than 
' 13 per cent of alcohol may be assumed 
to be fortified with brandy or other spirit. 
The most celebrated ancient wines were 
those of Lesbos and Chios among the 
Greeks, and the Falernian and Cecuban 
among the Romans. The principal 
modem wines are Port, Sherry, Claret, 
Champagne, Madeira, Hock, Marsala, 
etc. The varieties of wine produced are 
almost endless and differ in every con- 
stituent according to the locality, season, 
and a|^e. The principal wine-producing 
countries are France. Germany, Spain, 
Portugal, Italv, Sicily, Greece, Cape 
Colony, Australia, and the United States. 
Much the greater quantity of wine con- 
sumed in the United States is the product 
of that country, chiefiy of California. 

Wine-measnre, SUSl're ^b° ''Ihfoh 

wines and other spirits were sold. In 
this measure the gallon contained 231 
cubic inches. 

TXTinfiplH (win'feld), a city, county 
W mueia ^^^^ ^f Cowley Co., Kansas, 
50 miles s. s. E. of Wichita. Here are 
an institution for the feeble-minded, two 
colleges, a Chautauqua Assembly, flour 
mills, produce plants, otc. Pod. 79o3. 
WiTicrAH "Riin ^^ architectural dec- 
Wingea OUUy oration of frequent 

occurrence in ancient Assyrian temples, 
where winged human-headed bulls and 
lions of colossal size usually guarded the 
portals. They were evidently typical of 
the union of the greatest intellectual and 
physical powers. 

Win^f^A T.ioTi ***« symbol of the 
Wmgea Xaon, evangelist St. Mark, 

which was adopted as the heraldic de^ 
vice of the \renetian Hepublic. A jele- 
brated bronze figure of the winged lion 



Wing-iheU Whuej 



of St. Mark. BurmountinE a maKniScent Caomdlan F«ci6c now mve it • Kreat 
red graDlte c-«lunm, U at VeuUx. boom, wild Und ipecalatioii BettinB fa. 

Wmcr-Shell. Spp PUnn ""^ ,*• PopuUdon doubUm in a few 

jr. 1U6 »"«"• 8ec J''"'"'. moothi. fiiU ' boom ', iiowever, checked 

Winnetka. "! *'?*'» '-•''■' '"■' " S"""™ tl» development or the city, a buaineM 
> or Cbicoiiu. Pop. 6U&4. colUpw following, which caused mach 
WinninPir (wio'l-pes), ■ lake of lou and rapidly diminished th« poptiU- 
" *"*"i'*o Cansda. province of Uanl- tlon. Bot prosperity soon retunied and 
toba; leogth. about 250 mites; breadth. In 1SS6 It bad 20,238 population. Being 



ufuB , kQui^-ui, aiwub Jijw miles; oreautn, ^" ^oou il urui Av,^oa pupujaiiun. i>e 

from S to TO miles. It receives the aur- on the eastern edge of the prairie 

-' IB waters of laties Winnlpecooa and (ion, whieh eUends for a thouuDd m' 

mltotia, besides tbe river Wiuilpef, to the Kock; Uoantalcs, and lying west- 



plus waters of lakes Winnlpecoos and XioQi whieh eUends for a thousand a 
Manltotia, besides tbe river Wiuilpef, to the Kock; Uonntalcs, and lying ii___ 
but Its cliief trihutari.'R are the Sasketcn- ward of the great Laurentian formation 



ewan and the Red River. Its aarplas extending to Montreal, it is admirably 
water is discharged by tiie Nelson RiT°r 'Ituated as an important railway center, 
into Hudson Bay. The river of the same ^b Brat railway to reach it was the 
name, which flows into lAke Winnipeg, I'eniblna branch of the Canadian Psdfic, 
rises In &<t Lake of the Woods, and bss ^° 1S7& This branch connects with the 
a length of about 250 miles. Its navi- railway lystcDi of the United States. 
gation Is interropted by fall& "^^ Canadian Pacific main line sooa 

Winnin^ir capital of the province of ■"", traversed the city and several 
TT uuu^c£, Manitoba, Canada, sUnds branchea radiated from this center. These 
•t the oonflaence of the Asslmbolne and advantages .and Its location on navi- 
ths Bed rivers, 40 miles b. of Idke Win- CBble rivers made it the commercial focns 
nlpeg. It occupiea a central position on of the vast sEricultural territory of tha 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, 1424 miles Canadian Northwest, a fact to which it 
by rail W. n. w, of Montreal, and 612 I* ^■^^'7 owing its rapid developmenL 
miles n. N. w. of Minneapolis. The In Iwl it bad a population of 2S,042, 
locaUty of the city ia tbat of the old Red "nd In 1901 of 42.340, but «inc« the 
Biver colony of Lord Selkirk, founded in letter date, the aetllement of tba wbeat- 
1812. In tact, five fur traders' forta have growing territory of tbe Northwest haa 
atood within the city limits r Fort Rong& given it a phenomenal growth, ita popu- 
a French outpost (1736) ; Fort GibralUr, lution reactiiiK 108,500 in 1920. The 
bnilt by Montreal traders (1804-lfi) ; city Is JjaodBomelr laid out, with nnmec- 
Fort Douglas, tbe Lord Selkirk atrong- oua interesting edifices, including the diT 
hold (1813-15) ; Old Fort Garry, of the ball, the parliament buildingH, the grain 
Bndaou Bay Company (18^1-35), and eicbange. governor'a residence, court- 
New Fort (Jarry (1836-82). The trans- house. University of ManUoba (a weU 
fer of Rupert's Land to Canada in 1870 endowed institution with four affiliated 
led to the founding of tbe Manitoba prov- colleges), St. John's Episcopal Collega, 
Ince, and at that date Winnipeg besan Manitoba Medical College and St Bont- 
«8 a village, half a mile north of Fort face (Roman Catholic) College. Among 
Garry. It owe* its sudden expansion' the bnainess interests of the dty, tha 
into an important city largely to its vaat baiaar known aa tbe Hudson Bay 
position on ths Canadian Pacific, while Company's stores stands pre^minpnt. 
It la also benefited by railway connec- There are also great flour milla and grain 
tion with the United States and by sev- elevators, the repair shops of tbe Cana- 
eral other railways which radiate from dian Pacific Bailway, aod manufactures 
it. ^e site of the city ia on a prairie, of agricultural implements, cottons, aew- 

8 art of it being originalfy awampy, thougli ing silk and dairy implements. 
: is now well drained. It extends on Winnna (wi-n6'n&), a city conntf 
both sides of tbe Aaainiboine. aod on " 4"""" seat of Winona Co.. Minn?- 
tbe west side of the Red River, the Bota, situated on the west bank of tbe 
east side of which is occupied by its MiHsisHippi. It is one of the IsreeaC 
suburb of St Boniface, settled in 1817 grain -shipping imintu in tha tt..T>~i 

by Lord Selkirk's German De Meuron States, and an 

■oldiers. The growth of Winnipeg hag producing agrifultural impli_^ ,. ,.„,- 

been remarkably rapid. In 1871, the pop- riageit and wagona, dour, pctent medicines, 
olation of the village was only 241, but malt liquors, etc. Here is a State norm^ 
it grew BO rapidly that in 1873 it was school siici other educational institutions. 
Incorporated as a city, in the face of Pop. (lUlO) 18,583; (1820) 10,143. 
vigoroas opposition by the Hudson Bay WinaeV ""■ Wmcir, a cloth conilat- 
Company. Canadian immigration now "iiiocjr, , ^^ woolen warp and cot- 
became rapid, and in 1881 it had T985 t.m weft, or of wool mixed with a nor 
Inhabitants. Its central position on tbe tion of cotton. Heavy winaeys are used 



Winslow 



Winter 



for skirtings, light winseys for men's 

shirts. 

WiTi&lniir (winz'16), Edwabd, goy- 

WinSlOW \j,^^j. ii Plymouth col- 

ony, Massachnsetts, was born in 15d5 at 
Droitwich, England, sailed in the May- 
flower, was governor or assistant governor 
after 1624, and returned on three occa- 
sions to England to further the interests 
of the colony. In doing this he published 
Good Netos From New England (1624) » 
SyprocrUie UnmoMked (1646), and New 
England*^ Salamander (1647), all these 
being raluable descriptions of the young 
colony. He was appointed by GromweU 
diief commissioner of an expedition 
against the West Indies and died at sea 
in 1655. — ^JoBiAH, his son, bom in 1629 ; 
died in 1680 ; was assistant governor from 
1657 to 1673. and afterwards governor 
until his death. He was appointed gen- 
eral-in-chief of the United CJolonies in 
1675, and in the same year the first pub- 
lic school was founded under his auspices. 
— ^JoHN, Josiah's grandson, born in 1702 ; 
died in 1774; carried out, under orders 
from the British authorities, the removal 
of the Acadians. 

WiTiftlAiir FoBBES Beitignus. physi- 
wiiuiiowi ^^j^^ ^^^ ^^ London in 

1810; died in 1874. He was educated 
in Scotland and Manchester; studied 
medicine at New York and London Uni- 
versities passed the College of Surgeons 
in 183o; and in 1849 was graduated 
M.D. from Aberdeen. He devoted him- 
self chiefly to the investigation of men- 
tal disease, and publishea Anatomy of 
Suicide (1840), Insanity in OHminal 
CaseB (1843), OUoure Di%€ase9 of the 
Brain (I860), etc 

TXTiTialnur John, naval officer, bom 
WlABlUW, ^^ Wilmington. Nortii Car- 
olina, in 1811; died in 1873. He en- 
tered the navy about 1827. and in 1862 
served under Captain Foote on the 
Mississippi River. In 1863 was put in 
command of the Kearaage, a 7-gun 
steamer, and sent to the coast of Europe 
to watcn the Confederate cmisers. Here 
on June 19, 1864. he met the privateer 
Alabama, and sunk it after a short flght, 
its crew being rescued. He was ap- 
pointed commodore in 1865 and rear- 
admiral in 1870. 

^[TiTiaA'p Justin, historian, bom at 
W lUBUX , Boston, Massachusetts, in 
1831; died in 1897. He was superin- 
tendent of the Boston Public Library, 
and librarian of Harvard University. 
He was the highest authority on the 
earlv history of North America. His 
works are Memorial History of Boston, 
and The Narrative and Critical History 
of America, 



JXTi Ti ftf Afl ( win'sted ) , one of the county 
WiUSiea gea^ ^f Litchfield Co.. 

Conn., ou the Mad and Still rivers. It 
has water power and extensive manufac- 
tures of silk goods, hosiery, clocks, cutlery, 
edge tools, machinery, chairs, etc. It is 
included in the town of Winchester. Pop. 
of AVinsted (1920) 8248. 
WiTiftfoTt (win'ston), John Clark 
Wmsxon ^1850-1920), an American 
publisher, pohtical reformer and public 
ofiicial, bom at Darlington, Indiana; 

Graduated from Haverford Ck>Uege in 
881. He entered the publishing business 
in Philadelphia and in 1884 organized the 
John C. Winston Co., publishers of text- 
books, miscellaneous works. Bibles, and 
the Winston Cumulative Loose-Leaf En- 
cyclopedia. He WAS deeply interested in 
good government, chairman for many years 
of the Committee of Seventy, and was 
largely responsible for the new charter for 
Philadelphia granted by the State legisla- 
ture in 1919. He was appointed Director 
of the Department of Public Works, Phil- 
adelphia, Deginning his duties January 1, 
1920, but died a few months later. May 6, 
1920. 

Winston-Salcm, Sf^Mnh'^ct 

North Carolina, the largest city of the 
State, 110 miles w. of Raleigh, the 
State capital: on the Winston-Salem 
Southbound, the Southern, and the Nor- 
folk & Western railroads. It is in a noted 
agricultural region and has man/ tobacco 
factories. Other great industrial estab- 
lishments include textile miUs, furniture 
and rubber tire factories, flour mills, brick 
works, farm-implement factories, etc. 
Winston and Salem were consolidated in 
1913. Pop. (1910) 22,700; (1920) 
48,395. 

TX7|Ttt Peteb de, an English painter, 
^^*"''> bom at Stone, Staffortlshire, 
England, in 1784; died in 1849. Among 
his celebrated pictures are The Cricketers, 
Lincoln Cathedral, The Hay Harvest, 
Richmond HiU, Cows in Winter. 

Winter (^Jn'ter), the coldest season 
^»vA ^£ ^^ j^y^ j^ jjj^ northern 

hemisphere comprising the months of 
December, January and February. The 
astronomical winter beg^s on the short- 
est day (December 22) and ends with 
the vernal equinox (March 21). 

Winter J^^^ Stbanoo. See Stan- 
^"^^^hnard, Mrs. Arthur. 

Winter. ^^^^^» author and dra- 
' matic critic, was born at 
Gloucester, Massachusetts, in 1836. He 
studied law, but soon forsook it for a 
career in literature, which he had begun 
in early life. In 1854 appeared his first 
dramatic criticism, a field in which he 



WinterKtress 



Wire-glass 



lotiK M>ntInD«1. RalniiiK high reputation u 
n Ntyllst an wfU as a constructive critic. 
H« wrote a numbor of clmrtHinB l>ook« of 
rcminisooDrcti iiiidpr the titW of Old 
Friends, Vnj7ron( SIrmoricii, ptp., alBO a 
tHiok of Poemi. and bEogrnphiPS of Irvinjt, 
Boot)). JefEerxon, Ada Rrhnn, Mnnxfield 
and otben. He diod In iniT. 

Winter-cresB, J^"„ ^"^fe^oulTpian^ 

of the genua Bariarta. liarbarea tiul- 
girit, called also neitoic rocket, grows oa 
the banks of ditches and rivers, and about 
brdges aud walla. It ia bitter and sharp 
to the taate, and is aomellmes used as a 

witergreen, ;,„"-™...°' .("ISS 

being the partrfdge-berrr (which see). 



northeast of ZUricb. The principal in- 
dustries are cotton aplnning, silk wcAviDKi 
iron foundries, machine making, etc 
Pop. 22,336. 
Winthrnn * town (township) oC 

setts. 5 miles X. E. of Bonton, It fonna a 
PpfinRiila in ^^asnachuspttH Ba.v. and ib 
a favorite summer resort. Pop. 15,4o5. 
UEJintnn a borough of I^knwanna 

wmtuu, ^.^ CennBylvanJB, 18 miiea 
V. E. of Scrauton. It is in a coal-mining 
district. Pop. (1920) 7583. 
TI7ii-p '>"y metallic substance drhwn 

"i»»^> to as even thread or atender 
rod of uniform diameter bj being passed 
between grooved rollers or drawn tnroUKh 
holes in a plnte ot steel, etc. Wire is 
usually cylindrical, but it Is also made 



• ••••••' 



laces, having shart stems, broad ever- 
green leaves, and dsuslly racemose white 
or pink flowers. P. rotundifolia pos- 
sessea astringent properties and was for- 
mer!; used in medicine. 

Wmter-moth, .■.."tS.JSr"" 

larvK of wbicb are exceedingly injurious 
to apple, pear, cherry, and plum trees. 
The moths appear in their perfect state 
In the l>eglnnmg of winter. 

WinterVbark ."«"!' „,'^; 



I plant of the nat. 
order Magnoliscee, a native of South 
America. It is an evergreen shrub, the 
bnrk of which has an agreeable, pungent, 
aromatic taste, and tonic properties. 

Winter Solstice. ^"^ «<"»"'^''- 

WintprtliTir ( vin't«M6r ), a bus;! 
Winieriiinr j'„„„ „f Switzerland. ' 
ranton of Zurich, oo the Eulacb, 12 n " 



aitver, copper, aluminum. Iron and sleeli 
but the fineat wire is made from platinum. 
Ckipper and iron wire Is extensively u'-' 



_.. produced. During the European war 
barbed wire was extensively employed aa 
a protection against infantry atUul by 
the enemy. Wtredratoing is the name for 
the process of making wire. An impor- 
tant use of wire in engineering ia for the 
manufacture of irire rope. This is com- 
posed of strands ot metal wire twisted to- 
gether. These wire ropes have displaced 
fiberropefl in many branches of industry. 
They are employed for suspension bridges, 
for hoisting machines, telegraph cable*, 
ship's hawsers, etc. Endless wire ropea ot 



Wireless Telegraphy Wireless Telegrapby 

is imbedded. Tlic molten glass is poured dicated and they are taken np in siiill- 

on an iron platform and the netted wire, cient strength to repeat their pulsationf 

heated red not, is pressed into it. The and in thia way reproduce the aignala 

result is an unbreakable sheet of glass. sent from the transmitter. One diiB- 

Wir^l^ss TAlA<rraTiTi'xr the send- culty hitherto has been tliat a message 
WirciCSS xeie^apny, j^^ ^^ ^^j^ ^^^^ ^ received by hundreds of receiving 

graphic messages through open si>ace, instruments in all directions, thus pre- 
without the use of conducung wires, venting secrecy. Many eiforts have been 
Three different methods have been made made to overcome this defect, but as yet 
use of in wireless telegraphy, which may with only partial success. The distance 
be classed as conduction, induction and to which messages can be sent has so far 
wave methods. In the first method cur- depended largely on the height to which 
rents are sent through the earth from the wires extend above the •earth's sur- 
an electrode to another at the sending face, lofty poles being erected at the 
station. In induction, use is made of stations. He height of these has b^n 
the property which alternating currents gradually increased until the Eiffel Tbwer 
possess of exciting similar currents in at Paris has been utilised as a sending 
neighboring conductors* the aim being to station. The strength of the electric 
get aa intense a current as possible in waves has been similarly increased to 
the secondary circuit. Mr. W. H. Preece, add to their space-penetrating capacity. 
England, by combining the two, signaled The record of wireless telegraphy has 
in this way as far as 40 miles. The been in this way improved until now it 
third and the only method which has has come into daily competition with 
proved practically available is by the use other means of news sending. Methods 
of electro-magnetic waves. Guglielmo of tuning the instruments have been 
Marconi, an Italian, after long experi- adopted which limit the influence of the 
ment, patented in 1897 a method en- currents to properly tuned receivers and 
tirely independent of wires, the electric in this way some degree of secrecy is 
waves being sent, presumably, through attained. Though the nonor of inventing 
the ether, by the aid of a transmitting the art of wireless telefrrp^'hy is gener- 
apparatns, and being detected by a ally ascribed to Marconi, this is to nve 
eokerm'f a glass tube filled with metallic him more credit than he deserves. The 
fttings, into the end of which the ter- principles involved were discovered by 
minala of a relay circuit enter. The others and the utmost done by him was 
wave falls on conducting material and, to invent a practical method of apply- 
the spark gap being replaced by a ing them. There are other systems of 
coherer, the metallic filings magnetic- wireless telegraphy of later invention 
ally ding together, closing the relay than that of Marconi, through a different 
circuit, so that a signal is made. On application of the same principles^ but 
breaking the current, a slight tap on the none so far that seems likely to supplant 
coherer or other means breaks the co- the Marconi process. Messages have been 
hesion of the filings and the relay cir- sent to enormous distances, far surpasa- 
cnit i» broken. In this way a rapid ing the width of the Atlantic, as from 
succession of signals can be sent In Nova Scotia and Ireland to Argentina, 
1899 Marconi conducted in England an a distance of 5600 miles. Under excep- 
czhanstive series of successful experi- tional conditions a distance of 66u0 
ments. sending messages across the Eng- miles was at length attained, and com- 
Wtb uhannd from uie South Foreland munication between Japan and the United 
to the French coast near Boulogne, and States was established in 1015. For 
extending his results until much longer overland messages the limit of distanoe 
distances were covered. The process of is less than overRea. Trans-Atlantic 
development was continued until, to the passenger vessels are now fitted out with 
world's astonishment, signals were sent wireless apparatus, by means of which 
across the Atlantic and, finally, commer- almost constant communication can be 
dal messagea were transmitted over this kept up between passing vessels and 
i^tance. between ships and snore. The efiSdency 

Marconi's system is based on the prop- of the wireless process as a very oseful 
erty supposed to be exerted by the vi- appliance on snipboard has been fre- 
brations or waves of electric currents quently demonstrated by indicating the 
passing through a wire of setting up locality of sinking ships and calling 
similar vibrations in the ether of space, others to their aid. Relief has been 
These waves extend in every direction brought in this way to vessels in distress 
from the point of departure and by in- and many lives saved. An important ex- 
genious and very delicate receiving in- ample is that of the sinking of the 
atruments. their presence in space is in- Titanic in 1912. By means of wireless 
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I enroui6 irom America lo r cu ruarj ^o, ±oiy%, 

Asia can be kept in louch Willhltph <>■ WiaBtACH <wu'Ucbn, 
a through almost the entire "*»'«:*'■»*» » town of Cambridg«atiir^ 
V In the Uoited SUtes now EnEland, un the Nenc. on the iBlanJ ot 



Wireless Telephony Viwonsiii 

meaBasea from abip to ship the width by the Aiiti>Uwooic party and recdTed 
of the Pacific has been practically cov- tbe electorial rote of VermonL "- ■"—■ 
•red, aa ships enroute from America to February 28, 18S4. 
Auitralla or Ab^- -- ^- ' — ' '- "■ *"■ ' - ~~ -ar^ 

with Honolnta t „ 

journey. Law in the Uoited States now Englanc, — — _ . — — - _ .- 

nquirea that all ocean passage-e team era Ely, 40 miles V. of Cambridge. Vessela 
carrying 60 or more paBac&zera on of nearly 600 tons can ascend to Nene, 
routes ot 200 miles or ovor, must be and tbe place has B(»oe trade and mann- 
equipped with efficient wirelesa apparatus factnres. It was long famous for ita 
and oparators. The distance reached woad aod thia is still made here for dye- 
muBt M at leaat 100 miles. The Cans- lug. A castle was f»UDded hen by Wll- 
diau law prdtides that every sea-going liam the Conooeror in 1071. warn aereiml 
and coasting passenger ship ot over 40O times rebuilt, but waa demollriied la 1816. 
tons (roas, registered in Canada, and Pop. U»ll) 10.828. 

every sea-going and coaBting freight ebip ^IT'iaiiiT (Tis'bi), a seaport famous in 
fit over 1200 tons gross, aball be equipped "">"/ medieval times on the Swedish 
wlUi a wireless apparatus. Wireless mes- Islsitd of Gothland, 130 miles b. of Stock' 
■agea have been succeBsfully sent from holm. It waa one of tlie most Important 
aeroplanes, balloons and aubmarine ves- commeKial dtiea Id Europe dnrlDg the 
aela, and ue naval vessels at all natlooa tenth and eleventh eenturiea and a priit* 
are kept In easy communication by this dpsl factor ot the Uanseatic League In 
method. Wireless presi messages be> aa fourteenth «Jid fifteenth. It wma 
tween America and Kurnpe are also mat- captured and plundered by Valdimar III 
ters of dally performances. Great Britain of Denmark, In 1361, and thta proved 
proposes to send wireless messages t ound fatal to Ita prosperity. It> remaina at- 
the world by a system of relays. teM ita early grandeur. Pop. 6666, 

WiidtM Telephony. ?.^%,'.1J: Wisconsin <,1J5'5^"L°i4.\*£ 

trical transmission employed tn wireless em border of Wleconsin, runs southward, 
- ' — iphy baa recently been applied buc- becomes navigable at Portage city, and 
"- ■-. telephony, through the in- enters the Mississippi 4 mile* below 
veuuua oi Suitable apparatus, and It Is Frairie-du-Cbleo aFter a course ot nearly 
poaaible to telephone many mileB with- 600 miles. It is remarkable tor ita 
out wires. Distances reached in this rapidi and talla. 

manner have rapidly and remarkably jr 

creased, and in September, 1015, a me.. . „„....„ „»......, „......»« 

sage sent from Arlington, Va. to Call- north by Lake Superior, northeast by 
fomia' was dlstloctly neard in Hawaii. MichieSn, east by Lake Michigan, soutn 
Wire^WOmil ™"c "■."'* "fi*?" **?• *"' Winols, and west b« Iowa and Min- 
m uvY/vimm, grubaof thedickbeede nesoU. the Mississippi river separating it 

iBIater or Aprioles). They are perhaps from the latter States; area, 06,066 sq. 
i« moat Injurious of farm pests, destroy- miles. It consists ot an Dndnlatlni 
ing root, grain and fodder crop* Their plateau, varying from 600 to IBOO feet 
name is given from their Ulieness In above the lea-leveL with high bluffs along 
^ape and toughness to a piece of wire, the Hvers and lakes, elsewhere diversf 
Thtj are ot y^owlA color, ^ to ^ inch fied with prairie and woodland. Besides 
In length, with three pairs of legs and a Michigan and Superior there are nD- 
Buctorial appendage below the tail, merous small lakes ; the chief rivers^ 
Among the natural enemie* ot these which drain into tbe Mississippi, are tbe 
worms, moles, plovers, pheasants and St Croli, Chippewa and Wisconriik. 
rooks are tbe most Important. In winter the weather Is severe, but on 

"nrj-f WiLLUic, lawyer, born at Bis- the whole the climate Is dry and healthy. 
"""' densburg, Maryland, in 1772 j The northern part ot the State is heavily 
was admitted to the bar In 1702, and in timbered, but Is fast becoming settled. 
1606 settled in Richmond, Vs., where The State ranks high in agricultural 
he became a rromlnent lawyer. Be dls* value, the soil ootslde tbe wooded 
tinguished himselt at the trial ot Aaron coun^ being good and producing large 
Burr, in 1807, as one of the counsel tor crop, such as wheat, corn, rye, oats, 
the prosecution. He held many State barley, potatoes, hay and beet sugar, 
offices, was appointed United States DIb- Fruit growiog is an Important industry, 
trict Attorney In 1816, and Attorney- and cheese and batter making have very 
General in 1817, holding the latter office greatly increased. So has tobacco-grow^ 
till 1829, through three administrations. Ing, which Is profitable, the leaf coia* 
Be waa nominated tor President in 1SS3 matidlng a hlgji price bm wrappar^ 
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Wisconsin 



Witchcraft 



In the north the lamber business Is large. 
Horses are kept in large n ambers and 
sheep are namerous, the wool clip being 
valuable. The mineral wealth is grea£ 
especially of iron ore, of which the yield 
is enormous. An excellent hydraulic ce- 
ment comes from the vicinity of Mil- 
waukee. Galena, limestone, lead and 
zinc are mined. The lakes and streams 
abound with fish, especially trout and 
black bass. The manufactures in the 
cities are chiefly furniture, agricultural 
implements, carriages, saddlery, woolen 
goods, leather, brooms, nails, paper, steel 
rails, etc. At Milwaukee are some of the 
largest beer brewing corporations in the 
world. There are a number of universi- 
ties and colleges, the Wisconsin Uni- 
versity, Madison, being liberally subsidized 
by the State. Wisconsin was admitted 
to the Union in 1848. The capital is 
Madison ; Milwaukee is much the largest 
city. Pop. (ISJOO) 2,069,042; (1910) 
2,;VS3.860; (1920) 2,632,067. 
WiflnA-nd-n UNIVI5B8ITY OF, a State 
W IBOOnsm, co-educational institution, 
located at Madison, W^isconsin, widely 
known throughout the country because of 
its active extension work in all parts of 
the State. The University comprises a 
College of Letters and Science, Graduate, 
Engineering, Law, Agriculture, Medicine 
and Library Schools; and a flourishing 
Summer School is maintained. The ex- 
tension division eonaists of the depart- 
ment of correspondence study, instruction 
b^ lectures, debating and public discus- 
sion, and general information and welfare 
work. The campus at Madison covers 
about 1000 acres along the shores of Lake 
Mendota. The students in 1920 numbere<l 
7294. 

Wisconsin Eapids, ^>-;t ^^-^- 

county seat of Wood Co., Wisconsin, on 
Wisconsin River, 91 miles N. w. of Madi- 
son. It is a famous cranberry center, has 
ample water power, and paper, pulp, flour, 
lumber, etc. Pop. (1920) 7243. 

Wisdom i^^^;^"'°J'.^°^.^.^f,! ^?y?^ 

**^ by the Septuagint the Wui- 
iU^m of Solomon^ one of the apocryphal 
' r»oks of the Old Testament. 

WlSfi (wise), Henry A., statesman, 

•^ ''^^ was born on the casteni shore of 

Virginia in 180S, and died in 1870. He 

was sent as Minister to Brazil in 1844, 

and was elected (fovt'rm)r of Virginia in 

ISSS, after a most enorgetic campaign. 

TXT'ie'liQr'f (wish'&rt), (iEOiiGE, one of 
mflSUUit ^j^p ^^j.g^. martyrs to the 

Protestant religion in Scotland, was 
born in Kincardineshire early in the six- 
teenth century ; traveled in Europe 
where he accepted the Reformed doc- 



trines; returned to Scotland and began 
to teach, but was prosecuted for heiesy; 
fled to England in 1538, and remained in 
Cambridge for six years; returned to 
Scotland in 1543, and preached in the 
chief towns, for which offense, at the 
order of Cardinal Beaton, he was ar- 
rested in the house of Cockbum of 
Ormiston, tried by a clerical assembly 
in St. Andrews, and burned at the stake 
there in 1546. 

WifillRTXr (wish'ft), a police burgh, 
V Scotland, LanVrkshire, id 

miles B. E. of Glasgow. It has several 
large coal-mines, iron, steel, and nail 
works, fireclay brick-workeL railway- 
wagon works, and a distillery. Pop. 
20,873. 

WiflTTiQT* (vSs'milr), a seaport town 
wismai .jj Mecklenburg - Schwerin, 
North Germany, situated at the head of 
a bay in the Baltic, 18 miles n. b. of 
Schwerin. It has some manufactures, 
an excellent harbor, and a considerable 
trade in coai, timber, iron, etc. Pop. 
24,376. 
WiSSembonrg. ^^ Wetssenhurg, 

lUiaforio (wis-tft'ri-a), a genus of 
.WiSI/ttritt plants, nat. order Legu- 

minose. The species are deciduous, 
twining, and climbing shrubs, natives of 
Japan, China and North America. When 
in flower, they form some of the hand- 
somest ornaments of the garden. W, 
frutedcens is a species belonging to the 
United States. 

IXTiofAr Annis Lee (Fumess), bom 
Wistcr, ^^ Philadelphia in 1830, mar- 
ried Dr. Caspar Wister. She translated 
into English numerous novels from the 
German of E. Marlitt and others, which 
became very piopular. She died in 1908. 
TX7ia^A-r Owen, novelist, born at Phil- 
WiSier, adelphia in 1860. He was 
graduated from Harvard, became a law- 
yer, and gained wide repute by The Vir- 
f/inlan, a novel of cowboy life. Lady 
Baltimore gained equal popularity. He 
has written various other stories and 
sketches. 

WitrhGTaft (wichT^raft), a super- 
Wll^CIlcrail; natural power which 

persons were formerly supposed to obtaiin 
ny entering into compact with the devil, 
xvlio engaged that they should want for 
nothing, and be able to assume whatever 
shape they pleased, to visit and torment 
their enemies, and accomplish their in- 
fernal purposes. As soon as the bargain 
was concluded the devil was said to de- 
liver to the witch' an imp or familiar 
spirit, to be ready at call, and to do 
whatever it was directed. By the aid 
of th>8 imp and the devil together th« 



Witoh-hazel Wittenbei^ 

witch, who vu almMt always an old came pretldrat of Princeton Colkte. B* 
woman, was enabled to traciport hcndf identified hlmaelf with the caiue ot the 
through the air on a broomallck, and to coioaiite and wa« elected to the Con- 
traniform herself into Tarioui ahapei, tlnenCal Congrem. Hli patriotic work 

[lartlcularly Iboee of cats and hares ; to waa arduous and of supreme importance. 
Dflict diseases on whomsoever she pleased. He died in 17M. 

and to punish her enemies in a variety of Witn^M (wit'nee), in law, (a) one 
ways. The belief in witchcraft is very "**"*» who signs hia name as evi- 
ancient. It was a common belief in dence of the genuineness ot another signa- 
Europe till the sixteenth cenlnry, and ture; (6) a person who gives testimony 
maintained its ground with tolerable firm- or evidence under oath or affirmation in 
nesa till the middle □( the seventeenth a Judicial proceeding. See EvideHce. 
century. Indeed it Ib not altogether ex- Wi+t Dt See Du WitU 
tinct even at the preaent day. Numbers " "'> 

of repnted witcbea were condemned to W<f4-a Serqei Tttukvitch, a Riiaslaii 
be burned, so that in England aloneit "i'"'t, .tatesman, waa bom in 1840 
is n>mp"ted that no fewer than 30,000 at Tlflis, his father behig a Kovernmeot 
of tbem suffered at the Hinke. The last ofBcial of German extraction and his 
victim was executed In IITI in Scotland, mother a member of one of the oldest 
and in the United Kingdom prosecution Russian noble families. After leaving 
tor witchcraft waa abolished in 1736 by the Odessa University he devoted some 
act of parliament. In the United State* Hme to journalism, but In 1877 entered 
a few executions for witchcraft took the railroad service, in which he showed 
place in the early colonial period, the ib« highest efficiency duriog the war witli 
Salem witchcraft delusion becoming hie- Turkey (1877-78). In 18J8 he was 
torical. In France executions tor witch- called to St. Petersburg to be made rail- 
craft were prohibited by an edict ot way manager, and was promoted rapidly 
Louis XIV as early as 16i0. until in 1802 be became Minister of 

UT'itnli.hitTI'l S^ Wi/eh-haiel. Communications and soon afterwards nf 

Wltun utw-ei. Finance. In the latter charge he Intro- 

1X7'it«na0*mnt (witVna-ge-mot' ; lit- duced many reforms, increased the 
WUenagemot gnny, 'meeting o( revenue, negotiated large loans abroad, 
tbe wise men '), among the Anglo- and concluded important commercial 
Saxons, the great national council or treaties. In 1003 he was made President 
parliament, consisting ot atbeiings or of the Committee of Ministers sod a 
rinces, nobles or ealdormen, the large member of that of tbe empire. In 1B05 
.ndbolders, the principal ecclesiastics, he was tbe chief Russian plenipotentiary 
'^'-i> meetings of this council were in the negotiations at Portsmouth, New 
™^..^. ; they formed the bigbest court Hampshire, yielding tbe treaty of peace 
.. Judicalnre in tbe kingdom ; they were between Russia and Japan. Died in 1915. 
summoned by tbe king in any political WittpTl (vit'en), a town of Pnisata, 
emergency; their concurrence was neces- "i""*" in tbe province of Westphalia, 
sari to give validity to laws, and treaties 32 mites w. n. w. of Arasberg, on the 
with foreign states were submitted to Ruhr. Tbe chief industries are connected 
their approval. They had even power to with Iron and steel, lead, chemicals, plate- 
elect the king. See Anglo-Saaotu. glasa, fire-brick, etc. Pop. 353*1- 
Wither ("Hb'er), Georoe, an En*- WittcnVrff (vifen-burg), a town in 
Wimer i^j^j, ^^^ „^, ^^ |„ H^^jp. Wllienoei^ Prussia, province ot 
sblre in 1588; died in 16(i7. He was Saxony, on the right bank of the Elbe. 
educated at Magdalen College, Oxford: 4S miles aouihenst of Magdeburg. It 
afterwards entered himself a student of was while Luther was a professor Id 
Lincoln's Inn; and in 1613 published bis Wittenberg that he nailed hfs ninetv-five 
satires entitled Abiuet StHpt and Whipt, theses to tbe door of tbe Schloaeklrche. 
the severity of which led to his confine- The university of which he was protessor 
ment in the Marsbalsea. Baving been was united to Halle in 1817. Tbe prin- 
released he took an active part on the clpal buildings are the Schlossklcche, in 
side ot the Parliament when tbe Civil war which 1)0th Luther and Melanchtbon are 
hroke out, and sold an estate to raise a buried ; tbe Stadtklrche, where Lutber 
troop of horse. Under tbe Long Parlla- and Melanchthon preached ; the remains 
meat be enjoyed various lucrative employ- of tbe Augustine monastery, with Luther's 
msots. apartmenta; the houses of Melanchthoa 
nrjfl|**«twtnn (witb'er^pOn), Johit, and Cranach.- the town hall, tbe gym- 
WlLaenpuua ^^^^^^ ^, ,^^ Declara- nasium, etc Pop. 20336. 
tion ot Independence, was bom In Oit- lUitt^nlt^nrA (vit'enber-ge), an In- 
tori, Scotland, in 1T22. In 1768 he be- " i'''-e»iwer6« dnatrial town ot Prti* 
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Witwatenrand Wolf 



of the Stepoilts i _>,. .. , 

18^1. ver; closely related to tbe dog. The com- 

XtritTtrat^rarATKl ( wit- wt'tin-raot ; mon European wolf (Cani* Iitpiul is ;el- 

WllWaTCrSrana .VhitS water IowI«h or fulvou. gray; the h^lr in h/™li 

Range*), a ridge of land In the Trana- and strong, tbe ean erect and pointed, 

vaal. South Africa, about IC^ miles long the tail etraigbt, or nearly so, aod there 

E. to w., in lat. 26° b. Thia la the great- Is a blackish liand or streak on the fore- 

esE gold-yielding region in the world, legs about the carpus. The height at the 

Gold was diacovered here in 1886, and shoulder Is from 27 to 29 inches. Tbe 

wai the proiimate cause of the Boer war. wolf is awift of foot, crafty, and rapa- 

Tbe output has Increased until It is cious; a destructive enemy to the sheep- 

twarly double that of the United States, cote and (arm-yard ; it associates in packs 

WnoH (w6d), a cruciferous plant of to bunt the larger quadrupeds, such as the 

nuau jjjg genus liStit, the /. timj- deer, the elk, etc. When hard pressed 

Utria, formerly cultivated to a great ei- with hunger these packa have been known 

tent In Britain on account of the blue 'o attack Isolated travelers, and even to 

dye extracted from ita pulped and fer- en'er '''Hagea and carry ol children. In 

meoted leaye*. It is now, however, nearly general, however, wolves are cowardly and 

superseded by Indigo, which gives a stealthy. » olves are still plentiful In 

stronger and finer blue. The ancient wme parts of Europe, as In districts o( 
Britons are said to have colored their 
bodies with the dye procured from tbe 
woad plaut. Wild icoad, tcetd, or wold 
is the Reiid^t Luteold, a. British plant, 
which yields a beautiful yellow dye. See 
Dyer'i-ieeed. 

WnTvnm (wCbum), a city of Mid- 
WODUrn iiesex Co!, Massachusetts, 10 
inllea n. w. of Bostou. It has the largest 
leather-making eslabllabmentB in Mew 
England ; also has manufactures of shoes, 
glue, chemicals. Pop. (1920) 16,074. 
Wodan. ^Z ,'^'S''^^ (wu'den), the 
" *™«»^ Anglo-Saion form of the 

name of the deity called by the Norse „ „ „ 

Odin. Wtdneiiay derives its name from OonunonWoU (Csnfaltww). 
him, and bis Dame is also seen in several 

place-names, as Wedneibury, etc. Seo France, Spain, Italy, Germany, Turkey 

Odin. arl Russia: they probably ceased to ex* 

VJmvrnAp Watwode (wG'wttd) an ist in England about tbe end of the 

nuiwuuc, jjij Bia^onic ^g^g ,„ ^ fifteenth centucr; tbe last of them In 

general, afterwards used as a title of civil Scotland is said to have been killed by 

rank and authority. The princes of Cameron of Lochiel in 1(180. while in Ire- 

Wallachla and Moldavia were called land they are known to have existed until 

Woiwodes, and this title was also ap- at least tbe beginning of tbe eighteenth 

piled at an eart; period to the Polidi century. The wolf of North America is 

kings. generally considered to be the same spe- 

Woloott (wol'kot), Johh, an Eng- cies as the European wolf, though indi- 

llsh writer, generally known vlduals vary much In color and otherwise, 

by his nom de plume of ' Peter Pindar,' ^be little prairie-wolf or coyote (C. ochro- 

was born in 1738; died in 181d. Be f»<>), abounding on the plains of the 

atndied medicine : resided some time In western part of tbe United Sutes, is a 

Jamaica, where he took clerical orders ; burrowing animal. The Tasmanlan wolf 

and afterwards established himself b <* a marsupial. 

Cornwall, where he discovered the artls- Wnlf (j*>in, Friedbich Auoitbt, k 

tic genlua of the painter Opie. He pub- German critic and scholar, bom 

llshed a number of satirical poems, and In 1759: died In 1824. His fame as a 

In particular turned bis humor upon critic rests upon his Prolegomena to' 

George III. Between 1778 and 1808 he ffomer (1795), in wblcb he endeavon to 

Is said to have put forth some sixty show that the Odyiiev and Iliad In their 

satirical productions in verse, most of present form are not tbe work of one 

them now fowitten. band, but of several. This opinion he 

WnM °' VfKLD. See Di/er't^eed. further defended in bis LtUeri to Ueun* 

"""^ (1797). SeeflMer. ^^ 



Volsele; 



■ Wnlliutnn (wiil'«s-tuD). Wiluah 
- WOUEnon \i^ot. a diitiMuuhri 
; chemist, bora In London in 1776; i 



In- In ia2& He was eduratMl at Camb^ld(^ 

>re took the degree of M.D., practiced ■■ • 

me physEclaD in LoDdoo, but Gaaii; devoted 

pk himBelt to acientific Kiearcb. Be vu 

iv- the inventor of the goniometer, an id- 

!re St rum en E for meuunng the anclet of 
crjttale, and the diacoverer of paUadiuin 

al, and rhodium, and of tlie malleabilitj ot 

nt, platinum. 

™ fXTnllin (vol'in). an iaiand of Prus- 

m; """^ ,1a at the mouth of the Oder, 

as, on the north aide of the Great Half: 

If- ienrh, 20 miles; breadlh, from 3 to 10 

:er milei. Fiihing and cattle rearinc are the 

ch chief employmenta of the people. Pop. 

ith about 15,000. 

lis W0i«5i«y .ioeCPK. ViSCOCHT WOLSS- 

-a- LET, B Rritish general, was born near 

Id Dublin in 1S33; died in 1013. He 

he entered the army as ensign in 1852 : 

ra] took part in the second Burmese 

at, war (1852-63), wher* he was severely 

ry, wounded: aerved with distinction In the 

jr- Crimea, and waa wounded at the siege 
of Sebastopo] ; engaged in the siege 

wn and ca ' * Lucknow during the In- 

iT- dian t 1857-58; and was em- 

of ployed n the Chinese war. He 

le. was d( to Canada in 1861, snd 
laving received command 



in 



a carried 'ssful issue. Three years 

afterwatda Wolseley (now K.C.M.Q. and 

»c major-generai) was appointed to the com- 

a- mand of an eipeditlon to punish the Kiug 

ed of Ashantee, and after a brief campaign 

m- he entered Coomassie (Feb.. 1874) anil 

ise received the submission of the king, being 

us rewarded b; a grant of £25,000 and tbc 

!ir dignity of K.C.B. After tbe defeat of a 

rs. BHtlsb force by the Zulus in South 

■r- Africa, in 1879, be was despatched as hiRh 

commissioner, but before his arrival Ibe 

ZuhiB bad been defeated at Uluudi, ana 

iiltte remained for him to dn. His next 

ig- command was in Egypt, in 18S2. where 

n- his forces Buccessfully stormed tbe lines 

sh of Tel-el-Kebir and captured Arabi 

nd Pasha. For this be received the thanks 

nr of parliament and wau created a baron, 

eh his army rank being also raised to that 

of general. His next appointment was as 

U adjutant-Reneral of the forces. When 

the Kiahcii subdued the Soudan, and beM 

General Gordon prisoner in Khartoum. 

of Wotseley was despatched In 1884 with a 

1)11 icllef expedition, lie concentrated his 

ne forces at Korti, and sent a column a^r-** 

p tbe desert to Khartoum, but before >■* 

ig- arrival the place had fallen. On hi' r. 

tiini to England be wu created a via 



Wolsey 



Women's Rights 



count. In 1888 he was made ranger of 
Greenwich Park. From 1895 to 1900 he 
was commander-in-chief, being succeeded 
in the latter year by Lord Roberts. He 
is the author of the Soldier's Pocket Book 

(1869), etc. __ _ 

WolseV (w"''2>), Thomas, Cardi- pal and parliamentary borough of ^Eng- 
^ NAL, said to have been the land, county of Stafford, 13 miles N. w. 



Wolstonecraft, ^^\ see God^ 

^ UTtn, Mary, 

Wolverene. ^^ oiuuon. 
Wolverhampton < ^^J " ^|^ "^uSd 



Gon of a butcher, was born at Ipswich, 
England, in 1471. He was educated at 
Magdalen College, Oxford, where he took 
his degrees as a scholar of distinction. 
After quitting the university he was ap- 
pointed to the parish of Lymington, in 
?',omerRet. Then he became a private 
eliaplain to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, one of the governors of Calais, 
chaplain to Henry VI I, and latterly Dean 
of Lincoln. When Henry VIII became 
kin^ the advancement of Wolsey was 
rapid. Successively he was appointed 
l^anon of Windsor, Dean of York, Bishop 
of Lincoln, Archbishop of York, and his 
nomination as cardinal in 1515 and pope*s 
legate in 1518 completed his ecclesiastical 
dignities. In 1515 he was also appointed 
lord-chancellor of the kingdom. He was 
twice a candidate for the papacy, and his 
power in England, as also his revenues, 
were only equaled by those of the crown. 
Part of his immense revenues he expended 
in display, and part more laudably for 
the advancement of learning. He pro- 
jected on a magnificent scale the College 
of Christ Church, at Oxford; founded 
several lectures, and built the palace at 
Hampton Court, which he presented to 
the king. This rapid preferment by the 
king was largely the result of a remark- 
ible series of diplomatic victories, in 
which Wolsey had been the means of en- 
abling Henry to bold the balance between 
Francis I and the Emperor Charles V. 
His success in the region of politics ter- 
minated in the splendors of the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold (1520). In his am- 
bitious career the cardinal had made many 
enemies, who were held in check so long 
as he retained the favor of his royal mas- 
ter. This favor Wolsey lost when he 
failed to obtain from Pope Clement a 
decision granting the king's divorce from 
Catharine of Aragon. Thenceforth the 
enemies of the fallen prelate harried him 
unmercifully. He was banished from 
court, stripped of his dignities, found 
guilty of a preemunire, and sentenced to 
imprisonment. Finally, after a brief res^ 
pite, during which he was restored to 
some of his ofiices, and had returned to 
bis see of York, he was arrested at Ca- 
wood Castle on a charge of high treason, 
and on his way to London as a prisoner 
He died in 1530 of dysentery at Leicester 

;j8r-10 



of Birmingham. If contains the collegi- 
ate church of St Peter, a Koman Catholic 
chapel designed by Pugin, an exchange, a 
market hall, art gallery, town hall, etc. 
It is situated in the heart of the Midland 
mining district^ has extensive beds of coal 
and ironstone in its vicinity, is the larg- 
est manufacturing town in Stafford, and 
is known as the capital of the Black 
Country. The chief industries are the 
smelting of iron ore, and manufactures 
in brass, tin, steel papier-mflchfi, iron, 
galvanized iron, and chemicals. Pop. 

Woman's Christian Temper- 

tLTXO.^ TTniOTi AQ American organiza- 
anoc umuu, ^^^^ founded in 1874, 

actively engaged in the crusade against 
intoxicating liquors. With headquarters 
at Evanston, Illinois (former home of 
Frances E. Willard), there are branches 
in every state of the Union and in the 
territories and insular possessions of the 
United States. In 1919 steps were taken 
to provide a center at Washington, D. C. 
The W. C. T. U. played a large part in 
the passage of the prohibition (q. v.) 
amendment to the constitution. As well 
as combating the liquor traffic, the So- 
ciety has interested itself in social welfare, 
with special reference to women and chil- 
dren. The Union Signal is the ofiicial 
organ. — ^The World's W. C. T. U. is an 
outgrowth of the American and British 
temperance unions. 

Woman Suffrage. %llf]^'''^'^ 

IXTombat ^^ ^ "^'^ ^ ^ » ^^ ascolomys 
, wombat), a marsupial ani- 
mal, a native of Australia and Tasmania 
It is about 3 feet in length, and ha& 
coarse, almost bristly fur, of a general 
gray tint, mottled with black and white. 
It burrows, feeds on roots, and its flesh 
is said in flavor to resemble pork. 

Women's Bights, l^^ Jj™ S^^^^ 

^ ' to the demand 
made, on behalf of women, for a legal, 
political, educational and social status 
equal to that of men, on the basis of 
natural right and also of the right to a 
voice in public affairs as property hold- 
ers and taxpayers. The ftst distinctive 
claim for equality in the employment, 
education and political liberty of women 



nen't Bii^hti Women'i EigliM 

lliat made in 1T92 br Ukry WoQ> been auccemful Id b nuinber of countriMi 
:n(t, in ber Vindication of M« These iDclude Auitr«lia and New Zealutd, 
1 of Women. Fur the pioDeen iit where full luffrace eiiats, ale-, Norway, 
ilic movemeat In that direction, we Finland, Iceland, Den ma lii and Isle ot 
seek the United Statea, where a Man. In Great Britain women can rot* 
of resolute women met JD 1S46 at for all public official! except memberB of 
ft PbIIb, New York, the first Wo- pariiament. 

Bifhtg Convention ever beld, at Suffrage tor wmnen azlstB in all tha 
. tbe claim of suffrase lor wumaa provinces of Canada exceiit Quebec. Thej 
ual terms with man was firat def- also have municipal iuSrage on the aaine 
r made. Eliiabeth Cady Stanlon be- term* as men in the BritiBb Istes and iu 
le prime mover In tbe demand. The Sweden. In some otber coimtriee women 
nent was nut confined to suffrage, iiiffrBie baa made progreaa. In Oreat 
Bvered other field* o( inequality be- Britain, before tbe European war, the da- 
man and woman, and ilnce that tnand for full tuffrage took a new stase, 
tbe fight has gone on all along the pioceeding from oulet demand to niilitant 
l^e demand for property and edu- foiiistence. Tbe House of Commons waa 
lal rights baa made more rapid prog- aaaailed bv baudi «f anffrBgiata, many of 
:han that fur sufCraEe and in these whMD wUliogly anffered imprisonment aa 
ions tbere Is Utile left to gain. At martyra to the cause. Punisbment for 
It, many colleges and aniveraities their acts only Inspired them to more Tif- 
women to B full course of inatruc- orous attempts, tba aaaault upon tbe Par- 
In all depart men ts, most of tboae Uament being aucceeded by attacks on pri- 
ed since 1840 receiving women on vate property, tbe aSHailonts resorting to 
terms with men. Women have also window breakiug. etc. Many thinking 
es of (heir own, where full coursea w'>meo defended tbcae metbods on the 
itruction mav be had, and also medl- ground that the struggle amounted to 
>|]fies as advanced in their coursea actual warfare and was due to the (act 
Dse confined to men. Full courae* of that women bad been insulted and bru- 
in legal science may also be ot>- tally treated while seeking the vote by 
I and courses in medicine have for peaceful measures. During tbe European 
been open to wumen. In most of war (whicb see), 1914-18, these mibtant 
tatea tbe legal profession is upen to methods were desisted from, and women 
c, though few hare as yet embarked suffragists loyally supported the govern- 
In regard to property rights, the ment. Their reward came ut the begin- 
equBllty baa been widely estab- ning of 1918 when tbe electoral reform oiU 
I. women retaining tbe control of gave the vote to some 6,000,000 women 
own property after marriage, in- in Parliamentary elections and added 
of letting it fall to tbeir busbanda, 5,0110,000 to the total of women voting In 
ider the older system. In this re- local governments. At the Deceinber, 
tbere is now little distinction l>e- 1018, elections. Countess Markievica, who 
L the rights of men and women. For run ou tbe Sinn Fein (Irish Republic) 
yeHts past the fight for eoual rigbta ticket in Dublin, was tbe first woman 
iffrage has been vigurously waged, member of the House of Commons, but 
the progress of women in this di- refused to tBke her seat in tbe British 
>n has become notable, especially House. Lady (Nancy Langbome) Aator, 
■cent years. Prior to the Federal formerly of Virginia, U. S. A., was elected 
dment (1920) women had the right aa tbe result of a by-election in Plymouth 
ilfrage in thirteen States : In Wya- in lUlO. and was tbe first woman member 

(1869), Colorado (1893). Utah to take ber seat. 
81, Idaho (1896), Wasbintton in the United States milder methods 
0), California (1911). Anj..ona. Kan- were employed, though in 1917 a method 
ind Oregon (1912). Illinois (1013), of picketing the White House at Wash- 
:ana and Nevada (1914). New Yortt ington was adopted and caused so much 
7). Also Alaska Territory (1913). digturbnnce Ihnt those taking part in it 
EI17 Indiana, Ohio and Rhode Island were imprisoned, as their sisters in Eng- 
women the right to vote for Preal- land had been. Demands for the passage 
a) electors and North Dakota gave of the Susan B. Anthony amendment be- 
municipal suffrage, this to be ex- came irresistible, and in January, 1918, 
Ml to Presidential electors in 1920, it passed the House. Submitted to the 
ol suffrage for women prevails la Senate, it was discussed there for many 
form In thirty-one States, tax-payluf months. President Wilson's personal plea 
age for wiraeu tnT-tinyera in Moo- for adoption having but litUe effect. It 
, Louiniana and Michigan. Outside ^as not till June 4, 1919, that the Senate 
TJnltei) States woman suffrage haa by a vote of 66 to 25, passed the b'" , pro- 



Wonders of the World 



Wood 



▼iding for woman suffrage, if ratified by 
three^fourtbs of the legislaturea of the 
several States. The two sectioim of the 
amendmeiit read: (1) the right of dti- 
sens of the United States shall not be 
denied or abridged by the United States, 
or by any State, on account of sex; (2) 
Ck>ngre88 shall have power by appropriate 
legislation, to enforce the provisions of 
this article. The first States to ratify the 
amendment were Wisconsin and Michigan, 
on June 10, 1919 ; and by the end of 1920 
twenty-two States had ratified. From 
January to March, 1920, thirteen more 
States had ratified. Tennessee was the 
thirty-sixth State to ratify, August 18. 
1920, and the amendment was proclaimed 
in force Aupst 26, 1920. At the Presi- 
dential election in November women voted 
for the first time in all the States of the 
Union. 

Wonders of the World. J^ ^^; 

times seven of these were enumerated. 
These were the Pyramids of Egypt, the 
Mausoleum of Artemisia, the temple of 
Diana at Ephesus, the Hanging Gardens 
of Babylon, the Colossus of Rhodes, the 
Statue of Jupiter Olympus and the 
Pharos of Alexandria. 

WoO-Ghanfir tw»-chang), a city of 
vw vAj.a,u5 ^hina province of Hu- 

P6i on the Tang-tse-kiang, opposite the 

city of Hankow. Pop. estimated at over 

500,000. 

Wood ^^ Timber. 

WaaiI (wnd), Anthont, antiquary. 
^ ^^^ bom at Oxford in 1032 ; died in 
1696. He was educated at Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he took his degrees, 
and spent his life in examining and sift* 
Ing the records of the university. The 
result of his laborious researches was 
published as HUtoria et Aniiquiiatea 
UnivertiiaiU Owoniensia (1074), this be- 
ing a Latin translation of Wood's English 
treatise under the authority of the uni- 
versity. He was also the author of 
Athena OsBonienses (1091-92). 
Wood, ^^^^^f OP Pbice, an English 
^ novelist, better known as If rt. 
Henry Wood, bom at Worcester in 1820 ; 
died in 1887. Among her many novels 
may be noted East Lynne, which has had 
ar enormous success both as a book and 
a drama; The Channinpe^ 8i, Martinis 
Eve, A IAfe*$ Secret, Roland Yorke, Dene 
Hotkno and the Johnnie Ludlow Stories, 
reprinted from the Argoey, 
\Krf%iu{ B^ERNANDOy congressman, was 
^"*^> bom at Philadelphia about 
1812. He became a merchant in New 
Sork, was elected to Gonioess by the 



Democrats in 1841, and in 1854 was 
elected mayor of New York, where he 
introduced various reforms. In 1861, 
when the southern states were seceding, 
he recommended that New York should 
st'cede and become a free city. He was 
reelected to Congress in 18o8, and r*^ 
mained a member until his death, Febru* 
ary 13, 1881. 

\7ood ^li^OBGE B., an eminent physi- 
^ cian, was bom at Greenwich, 
fievc Jevey, in 1797: died in 1879. He 
was graduated in medicine from the Uni- 
versity of I'ennsylvania in 1818, became 
a pn^fessor in the Philadelphia CloUege of 
Pbar.tnacy, and in 1835 in the University 
of Pennsylvania, where he remained until 
1800. He did much to advance the in- 
terests of the University, and in 1805 en- 
dowed there an auxiliary faculty of medi- 
cine. His medical works included a 
Treatise on the Practice of Medicine, a 
Treatise on Therapeutics and PharmO' 
oology, a PharmacopcBia, and great part 
of the United States Dispensatory, AU 
these were admirable works and highly 
useful in the study of medicine. 
IUaaiI Horatio C, physician, was 
'''^""**> bora at Philadelphia in 1841. 
He was graduated from the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1802, and was appointed 
to professorships of medical botany and 
nervous diseases. He wrote much on 
medical and other subjects, his writings 
being Essay on Thermic Fever, or Sun- 
stroke; The Fresh Water Algw of North 
America, A Study of Fever, A Treatise 
in Therapeutics, and many papers on 
medicine, botany, and other branches of 
science. 

IXTood. •^^^^ Fbederio, an American 
vvvvu) archbishop, was bom in Phila- 
delphia in 1813, educated in England, 
ana became a bank cashier in Cincinnati. 
He joined the Roman Catholic Church in 
1836, studied at Rome and became a 
priest, was made bishop of Philadelphia 
in 1860, and archbishop in 1875. He 
died June 20, 1883. 

WaaiI I^ev. John Geoboe, naturalist, 
'^""^J born in London in 1827: died 
suddenlv at Coventry in 1889. He was 
an enthusiast in natural history, and 
published a large number of books on 
zo51ogy and kindred subjects, which had 
great popularity. 

IXTood Leonard, an American physi- 
ww wuy cian, soldier, administrator and 
educator, born in 1S60 at Winchester, 
New Hampshire. He was graduated from 
Harvard in 1884; was appointed assist- 
ant surgeon, U. S. Army, in 1886, and 
served as a colonel in Roosevelt's 'Rough 
Rider' regiment during the Spanish- 
American War. He became governor of 



Wood Ant Wood-pulp 

CdImi In 1899, and wbh chief of Kalf of wt»__j «_*«»« _ „ . 

the amr 1910-14. During the World Wood-GrOUSe. See CapercaiWe. 
War he organized and trained (he 80th ttt„-j TnwV a gmall Bpedcs of InA. 
National Array Division and lOtb (Hexu- WOOa-liarK, j^^ Alauda arborca, not 
lar Army) Diviicion and varioni special unfrequent in Bume parts of England, but 
regiments. He retired as major-generfll ,gpg ;„ Scotland. 
to become governor-general of the Philiiv T^r\nA^aTIJ■n a borough of BeoverCo., 

Cine iHlendi in 1921 and was elected WOOlUawn, i.pnnBjIvnnia, 20 piilea 
ead of the Univerrity of Pennsylvania, h. w, of Pittsbursh, in a farming section, 
beins given leave of absence ontil Sep- it hai large Ktecl jilants, etc. Pop. (1910) 
tember 1, 1922. 1396; (1820) 12,495. 

VJnnA Thomab Johk (1823-1906). TWnnilliVfi See BUter. 
"*"'"' an American aoldier, bom at WOOOJICC. 

Mnnfordville, Kentucky. He served with TCr^nJ _.~-t,l, in ancient mytbol- 
Taylor in the Mexican War; during the "Wa Oympn, ^y ^ goddess of the 
Civil War he served with distinction in wood, a dryad. In toOlog; this name is 
the Union army, cMnmanding a division given to the tieautifut lepidopteroua in- 
at Stone River, etc. sects of the genus EttdTyo*. 

TErnniT Ant ^^« EnRlish name of the nTnnil.nil ^ balsamic Bnbstauce (an 
WOOa AUX, ^ „^ ^^ ^^^ (Formica WOOtt-OU, o,eo.rea[n) obtained from 
Tvja). They form durable mounds. several species of Dipterocarpus grow- 

Woodbine (wud'bin), a name given ing in Pegu, A«satQ, and some of the 
the honeysuckle and some islands of the Indian Archipela^jo. It is 
other cllinl>er«, as the Virginia creeper. nsed medicinally, oa a varnish. In litho- 
— - ■' X PaiNEAfl 08-" ...-■" 



TirnMlbiirT U*Nia- PaiNEAS (1812- graphic ink, etc. 

WUUUUUTjr, fti) an American soldier, ■mnnA-n^.f.\r^r » >»»™e ^"r ^^' bitda 

bom at New London, N. H. Ue was in " OOapCt-KCr, belonging to the fam- 



command of the engineer brigade in the Uy picidn, and the order Scansores ot 
Army of the Pulomuc. climbers. They are characterized by theii 

Wondhnrv ^^''^ (1789-18.'il), an long, straight, angular beak, adapted foi 

nwuwtuj, American jurmt, bom at splitting the bark of trees; by their slen- 
Fraucestown, N. H. He was secretary of der tongue, with its spines at the tif 
the navy in Jackson's cabinet, 1831-34, curved backwards to enable them to ex- 
and secretary of the treasury 18.'14^1. In tract insects from crevices; and by their 
1845 be succeeded Joseph Story as a jus- stiff tail, which acts as a prop to sup- 
tice of the Supreme C^urt of the United port them while climbing. The noise 
States. they make In tapping the bark of a tree 

WfMjflhnrv county seat of Gloucester io discover where an insect is lodged can 

nuuuuuij, Co., New Jersey, 8 nulea be beard at a considerable distance. 
B. of Philadelphia, Has glass works, piout mafor, mediui. minor, and viridii. 
piano factory, etc. Pop. (1920) 5801. the green woodpecker, are European 

Woodchnck "■* popular name of species. In America the most charactc-is- 
' a rodent mammal, a tic species are F. prinoipStii or the ivory- 
■peciea of the marmot tribe, th« Arc- billed woodpecker, P. auratut or gold- 
lomuf moMo, or grouod-hog, common In winged woodpecker, and the Califomian 
the United States and Canada. It w of woodpecker (Mclanerpei formicivdrui ) . 
a heavy form, from 15 to 18 Inches long, ■gjnnA.mtramt See Rinif-dove. 
blackish or griiiled above and chestnut- W OOQ-pigeon. •'^ 

red below. It excavates burrows in -Trrnnil nn1n the fibrous product of 
which it paaaes the winter in a dormant WW* J"^*!*) groand-ap wood from 
sta te. which paper is made. This branch of 

Woodcock * ^"^ " "** ft™°s manufacture has grown to enormous 
* Scoldpaa the, S. ru»(i- proportions, to supply thp great demand 
c6ta. same genus as the snipe. It Is for printing paper of •■ecent years. 
widely distributed, being found m all Spruce, hemlock, and popUr are com- 
parts of Enrope, the north of Asia, and mooly employed and other trees and 
as far east as Japan. The bird is about plants are coming into use, such as white 
13 hiches In length, tbe female being gr, balsBm, pine, cottonwood, etc., the 
somewhat larger than the male. Its food wood being simply ground up Bnely and 
is chiefly worms. The American wood- made into paper, or treated with chem- 
cock (Scolopaa or FkUohelef minor) is leal substances to yield a better product 
a smaller bird, but very similar in plum- suitable for book purposes. The total 
age and habits. use if wood for this Durpose in the United 

WanH "EnwrftiriTiff See Engraving. States in 1910 was over 4,000.000 cords. 
WOOa iidlgraTll^. ^he great conrumpvioo of pulp wood in 



Woodruff Woolen Hanuf acture 



the United States has led to a large de- Woo-Hoo ®^ WUHU rw»-li(J), a 
mand from the extensive coniferous for- **vw, ^^^^^^y p^^ of China, prov- 
ests of Canada, to facilitate which the ince of Ngan-Hoei, on the Yang-tse- 
tariff has been taken off from Canadian kiang, about 50 miles above Nanking, 
wood-pulp. Wood-pulp has been applied Opened to trade in 1887 it has recently 
to other purposes than papermaking, becom.- of considerable commercial im- 
bricks, and even car-wheels, being made portance, the chiei exirarts being rice, 
from it, while among its other products silk, feathers, hides «.id tea, and the chiec 
artificial silk may be named, the fine pulp import is pium. Pop. abouc 115,000. 
being forced through minute holes in a 1X7 aaI (wul), that boft species of hair 
plate and yielding threads of a smooth, ^ **"* which grow on sheep and some 
silk-like finish and considerable strength, other animals, as the alpaca, some spe- 
lt can be woven into silk-like fabrics. cics of goats, etc., which in fineness 
Woodruff (wyd'ruf), WooDuoor, the sometimes approaches to fur. Wool is 
vvuj. tui. ^jommon name of plantr of divided into two classes — $kort or card- 
the genus Asperiila, nat. order Kubiaceie. ing irool, seldom reaching over a len^h 
The sweet woodruff (A, odorAta), with of 3 or 4 inches, and long or comhtnp 
its whorled leaves ana white blossom, is r ool^ varying iu length from 4 to 8 
found plentifully in Britain in w^oods and inches, each class being subdivided into 
shady places. The dried leaves are used a va.iety of sorts, according to their 
to scent clothes and also to preserve them fineness and soundness of the staple, 
from the attacks of insects. The root Wools which unite a high degree of fine- 
of the dyer's woodruff (.1. tindoria) is nesa and softnesr with considerable 
used instead of madder. length of staple, bear a high p^ice. 
Woods L-^KK o^ "^^^ ^^ ^^ ^f Enr;ligh-brea shee^ produce a good, 
VT VVU.O; ^^ jYqq^^^ strong, combing wool, that of the Scotch 
Woods Katharine Peabson, novel- breeds beinf^ somewhat harsher and 
▼V VUU.O) jgj^ jj^j^ j^|. Wheeling, West coarser. The finest carding wools were 
Virginia, in 1850. Her socialist novel, formerly exclusiveliy obtained from 
Metzeroti Shoemaker, attracted much Spain, the native country of the merino 
attention ; others were The Mark ( f the sheep, and at ii later period extensively 
Beast, From Dusk to Daf^n, etc. ^ from Germany, where that breed had 
Woodsia. (wud'si-a), V. widely dis- been successfully introduced and culti- 
tributed genus of polypodia- vated. Immense flocks of merinoes are 
ceous ferns. W. hyperhorea, the flower- now reared in the United States, Aus- 
cup fern, is a very small species, much tralia, South America, and Europe, the 
resembling W. Perriniana, forming tufts annual wool product of the United States, 
on rocks. Russia and Argentina being about 325,- 
WAodflfnnlr county RoJit of McHenry 000,000 pounds for each country, while 
W UOa»bU(.Ji.9 (.Q Illinois, 51 miles N. that of Australia is about 750,000.000 
w. of Chicago. It haR manufactures of pounds. The total European product is 
typewriters, etc. The Todd Seminary for about 800,000,000 pounds; total world 
boys is here. Pop. (1920) 5523. product 2,700.000,000 pounds. 

Woodstock, « ^ty-f rt?y^roxfo°rd Woolcii Manufacture. "^^.Z^^ 

Co., Ontario, on Thames River. 25 miles article of clothing dates from the earli- 

N. E. of London. Ilome of Woodstock est times, and no doubt it was made into 

College. It has many manufactures and cloth earlier than either flax or cotton, 

is a popular summer resort. Pop. (1919 Among the ancient Jews wool was the 

estimate) 11,0(X). staple material of clothing: and the 

Wood-swallow ^ name given in woolen fabrics of ancient Greece and, 

VT vvu. owaxAvwy Australia to a ge- Rome attained special excellence. In' 

nus of birds iArtdmus)^ family Ampe- time the Roman manufactures were car- 

lidiB or chatterers. One species (A, ried to the countries in which Roman 

iordidus) is remarkable for its habit of colonies had been established. In Eng- 

hanging suspended from dead branches land the making of woolen cloth seems to 

in clusters resembling swarms of bees, have been introduced b^ the Romans, 

Woodworth Samuel, journalist but it did not rise into importance as a 

^ ^ and poet, bom at Scit- national employment until much later, 

uate, Massachusetts!, in 1785; died in The woolen cloths of England were for 

1842. He was an editor on various jour- a considerable time confined to the 

nals, wrote The Champions of Freedom coarser fabrics of domestic manufacture, 

and several dramatic works, but is finer cloths being imported from the 

chiefly known for his popular poem, The Continent, particularly from Brabant. 

Old Oaken Bucket. At various times also the trad« waa 
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Woolen Uanufaotnre 



hampered br man; Illiberal lawa for Iti tbe Soliber In a coDlinaoiu flat lap. ll 
Klulatloii, for probibitlDB eiportalloD, la thvn cut Into atiipa and paaaed (6) to 
etc. Id tbe earl; part of tbe eigbtecotb tbe oondennng machine, wuicb niba the 
ceDtury XorLBbire besaa to auume bd atrip IdIo a soft, Ioom cord or sliver 
iiaportaat poaitlon In woolen mauufac- techDicall; called a ' alubblnf.' Tbe 
turea, and that count; I* now the chief wool la now read; for (7) tpinning Into 
Beat of bolb the EogliKb wonteda and ;am, and tbla la accompliabed In a wool- 
woolens, Scotland, especlali; the south, Rpinulni mule, which draws and twists 
Is famons for the sort of cloth called the silver into tbe required thinness, the 
tweeds. The Industry waa introduced proceM being essentiall; tbe same as ia 
Into the United Blalea In tbe earl; colo- cotton-spinnine. (See Cotton-ipinning.) 
nial period as a household manafaclure. Tbe wool, which baa tbus been brousht 
It has DOW grown Into bne of the leading into tbe form of ;arn, Is now lit for (8) 
textile InduBtriea. tetaving into woolen cloth. (See Weav- 
In mnking woolen cloth tbe esaenllal ing.) Wben it la taken out of the loom 
proceases, as carried on In modern fac- tbe clolb la wnahed, to free It from oil 
lories, are: — (1) the ataplinc of the raw and other Impurities, and also beaten 
wool. In this process the stapler or while it Ilea in the water b; wooden 
sorter works at a table covered witb wire hammers moved b; machiner;, while it 
'' ' again d;ed If found necesBscy. After 



while the various ausl 

ing separated. Tne i — ._. _-— _ 

be put through the (2) scoim'ny procen of (&) tetuding and t\eari»g 



being separated. Tne wool Is then read; fuller's earth, tbe clotb undergoei 



where it paases on an endless (see Teaiel), In which the pile C- ,. 

apron into an oblong vat, which contains is firat raised, and tben cut to tbe proper 
_ .^^ aoap; solution. Here it is leoilh bv machinea. When this is -* — 



carried forward gently by means of rakes it fa (10) steamed and pressed between 

until it is Iborougbl; soaked and pollsbed iron plates lu a b;dranllc press, 
cleauaed. After this it Is taken to tbe In the manufacture of worsted ;sm 

(3) dryinp framework of wire netting, the long-staple wool Sbers are brought 
under which see situated stenm-healed aa far as possible into a parallel condl- 
pipes. A fan-blast drives the heated air lion by processes called giUing and eonb- 
upwards through the wet wool, which ing. The wool. In a damp condition, is 
lies on the wire netting, until It Is all passed througb a series of 'gill boxes,' 
equal]; dried. When necexHar; this is In which steel gills or combs separate 
Ihe paint in the process wben it U *d;ed and straighten tbe Gbers until, from the 
in the wool.' It Is then read; for the last box. it issuea in a long sliver. In 

(4) ailleyittg or teasing machine, which this condition it Is run througb a deli- 
conHlRtB of a revolving drum furnished cate combing machine i after a process 
nith booked teeth, close above which are of roving the thread Is spun into ;arn. 
set c;linders witb booked teeth moving Merinos, Tbibets, empress and Henrl- 
In a conlrery direction. Tbe wool Is etta cloths, alpacas and other kinds of 
fed in upon the drum, which whirls with dress goods are made from worsted 
great «peed : and between tbe two sets yarns. Tlie camel hair, cow hair and 
of teelh working in opposite directions cnlf hair goods ere of cheaper grades: 
it Is disenlangled, torn, and cast out in moHt of these contain a considerable pro- 
line, free fibers. With some classes of portion of shoddy, the lower grades of 
wool it is also necessary, at this stage, wool and woolen waste. These belong 
to remove suds and burrs b; sleeping more to the woolen tban tbe woraled 
tbem in a solution of sulpboric acid, or Irnde. 

passing them througb a burring machine, Wnnln^r (wul'ner), TnouAS, scnlp- 
by which the burrs are extracted. Tbe """'"" tor, was bom at Hadlelgh. 
wool In now dry and brittle : and before Suffolk, tn 182^ : educated at Ipawlcn : 
submitting it to the process (5) of placed at the age of thirteen In tbe stn- 
carding, it is sprinkled with oil and well dio of William Behnes: exhibited bis 
beaten wilh slaves In order to give it firat notable life-siie group, The Death 
suppleness. This process of cnrdirg is of Boadicea (18441 : and followed op 
accomplished b; a series of three delicate this success with Fuck, Titania, and 
and complex machines called a scribbler, fJro$ and Euphroigne. Besides his well- 
on imermediHie, and a finisher. These known statues of Cariyle, Tennyson. 
machine* hnve vnrious inlricale cylin- (iladstone, Newman, Darwin, Kingsle;. 
ders snd rollers, studded with teeth and etc., his more celebrated works are: 
working in opposite direclioos, over Elaine tuith the Shidd of Sir LanoeJoL 
which Ibe wool is passed until it Is torn, Ophelia, In MfmoriatK, Virgilia Be- 
Interblended. and finally delivered from waibnir the Banitkmcnt of CorioUnmt 



Woolsack Worcester 

and Achillea and PaUaa Shouting from Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station. 
the Trenchee, He was elected an Plows, whips, furniture, coach-pads, 
A.R.A. 1871; R.A. in 1876. He has foundry and lumber products are manu- 
also achieved considerable success as a factured. Pop. (1020) 8204. 
poet in the volumes entitled My Beauti- X!Jtu\'¥9 (wotz), a superior steel from 
ful Lady (1863), Pyqmalion (1884), ^"""'^ the East Indies, imported into 
8Uenu9 (1884), and Tiresias (1886). Europe and America for making the fin- 
He died in 1802. est classes of edge>tools. 

Woolsack ^7nU IXu^SS Worcester V^IJ^t'^hirert'S' ool 

or arms, covered with red cloth, which of the most ancient cities in England, 
forms the seat of the lord chancellor of lies on the eastern bank of the Severn, 
England in his capacity of speaker of the 114 miles v, w. of London. Its most 
House of Lords. notable building is a Gothic cathedral, 

WoolseV Theodore Dwiqht, an emi- originally built m 680 and rebuilt in the 

J^> nent scholar, born at New beginning of the thirteenth century. Con- 
York, October 31, 1801 ; died July 1, 1889. structed in the form of a double cross. 
He was graduated from Yale (jollege in with a central tower, it has been added to 
1820, studied law and theology, and was at various periods, and a very complete 
professor of Greek at Yale 1831-46, and restoration was made in 1857. Among 
then its president until 1871. From other buildings are the shire hall, the 
1871 to 1881 he was president of the guildhall, corn exchange, museum of 
American revisers of the New Testa- natural history, etc. Worcester is the 
ment. He prepared editions of several chief seat of the English leather glove 
of the Greek classic authors, and wrote trade, has celebrated porcelain works, 
Introduction to the Study of Interna- with foundries, carriage factories, and 
tional Law, The Religion of the Past and other works. Pop. 47,987. The county 
the Future, and other works. is bounded N. by Shropshire and Stat- 

Woolson Constance Fenimorb, fordshire, e. by Warwickshire, s. by 
' novelist and poet, bom at Gloucestershire and w. by Herefordshire ; 
Claremont, New Hampshire, in 1838; area, 751 sq. miles, about half of which 
died in 1894. Her works embrace is in permanent pasture. The surface is 
Castle Nowhere. Rodman the Keeper, a broad plain varied by the Malvern 
Jupiter Lights, For the Major, etc. Hills in the s. w., several valleys, of 

^37oolwicll ^ metropolitan borough of which the Severn is the most notable, 

*^Ax, London, England, on the and having as its chief river? the Severn, 
Thames, 8 miles below London Bridge. Stour, Teme and Avon. Wheat is ex- 
Here is the royal arsenal, covering 600 tensively grown, while hop gardens are 
acres; nearby is the Royal Military numerous. Coal and iron are worked: 
Academy. Pop. 121,408. there are large manufactures of iron, 

Woolworth ^^^kW. (1852-1019), steel, and hardware: and salt is obtained 

' an American merchant, abundantly from the salt springs at 
bom at Rodman, N. Y., founder of the Droitwich. The carpets of Kidilermin- 
'five and ten cent' stores, and builder of ster are famous, as are also gloves and 
the mammoth Woolworth Building, New porcelain of Worcester, and there arc 
York. Important glass manufactures at Dudley 

HTnnTiaonlrAf (won-sok'et), a city of and Stourbridge. Pop. 520,143. 
¥VUUUBUi/&ct >poyidence Co.. Rhode Worcfistfir » ^^' a°a one of the 
Island, on Blackstone River, 30 miles s. ▼wxv^ov^x, gj^^^^ towns of Worcester 
W. of Boston. Home of Brown University. Co., Massachusetts, lies on the Black- 
Moses Brown School and other educational stone River, 44 miles west of Boston. It 
institutions. Power is derived from the is the second city of the State, and has 
Falls, and there are numerous manufac- many notable edifices, including the city 
tures, including textiles and appliances, hall, public library, State armory, Clark 
rubber goods, machinery and various other University. Polytechnic Institute, Holy 
industries. Annnol value of manufactured Cross College, American Antiquarian 
products. $70,000,000. Annual pay roll Society, Odd Fellows' Home, and an Art 
fel,000,(J00. Pop. (1910) 38,125; (1920) Museum with endowment of $4,000,000. 
43,496. Its industries are large and varied, its 

fXTAAToli Paichti See Curari, wire works being the largest in the world. 

wuuiiUJ. f uisuxi. There are also great loom and envelope 

IXTAAafAf (wos'ter), a manufacturing works, woolen and mohair mills, large 
WUUOtci ^j^y^ capital of Wayne Co., carpet works, boot and shoe factories, 
Ohio. It is the sent of the University and many other industries. Worcester 
of Wooster. founded in 1870, and of the was permanently settled in 1713 ; incorpo- 
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Worcester Wordsworth 

rated u a dty in 184 
145,086: (11*20) 170.7M 

TXTn— Aaatnr Bdwabd dohesbet, lUAa- aympacny wiia lae revoiuiion, remainins 
W urocstcr, ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ „( ^f^^ jg^. ,„ France for nearly a year. After hia 
lieat taventora oE a ateam eagiDe, was return, diaregardrng alt enlreatiea to «n- 
bora about IWl; died in 1G6T. He vae ler upon a professional career, be pub- 
engflged in the service of Charles I lisbed his Eeening Walk aad Detcriptive 
duriDs tlie civil war, and was ImprisoDed Skelchet (1T93). Two years afterwards 
in llie Tower from 1052-55. He afier- he received a legacy of £900 from Raialey 
wards publiihed ScantUitgt of One Bun- Calvert, a friend whom-he had nursed in 
\dred Inventiont, in which be (are a d»- bis last illneHs. With this aum and the 
■cription of his steatu engioe. consecrated helpfulness of bis sister Doi^ 
'\X7rtm»ntar Elwood. American clergy- olhy he contrived to keep bouse for eigbt 
wurwcbier, ^^^^^ ^^^ author, b.>rn in years, while lie gave himself to poetic 
Masilon, Obio, In 1886. Since 1U04 he effort as his high - office upon eartb.' 
has been rector of Emmanuel Cburch. For the first two years they lived at 
Boston. Boon after 1904 be inaugurated Rncedonn in Dorset, where tbe poet, 
a movement for tbe treatment of nervous amoag other experiments, t)egan his trag- 
diseasea which attracted widespread in- edj of The Bonlervn. In this retreat 
tereit His books include Religion and tbey were visited (1797) by Coleridge, 
Mei^nt (1907), and The Living Word who had already recognized an original 
(1908). poetic genius in the author of Deacrip- 
WorOester Joetpa Euebson. a dis- tive Bkelchea. Coleridge was .at tbis 
' tingnlsbed lexic(«rapher. time living at Nether Slowey. in Somer- 
born at Bedford, New Bampshlre. in set, and during this visit he induced the 
1784. His first work was a Qeograpki- Worclsnorths to go into residence at Al- 
ooi Dtotiofiarv, or Univer»a\ Oaietleer. foxden, in his immediate neielit>orhood. 
It was followed b; Qaietleer of the Here the two poets held daily inter- 
Vnited Statet, ElemenU of Qeography, course, and after a twelvemonth they 
Sfcetchei o1 the Earth and itt Inhabit- published Lyrical Ballad* (179S) in 
<tnl9 and Elements of Hittory, Tn 1830 litemry copartnership. Although tbis 
be pnbliahed a Comprehemive Fronounc- volume was received with almost com- 
tnjf anii BEplanaiori/ Enaliah Dictionar-i. plete public indifference, yet Wordsworth 
In 1860 be published the great quarto felt that be bad found bis mission, and 
Dictionarv of the EnqUih Language (il- after & winter spent in Germany he and 
]ii8trated>. He died October 27, ISeS. hia sister settled at Grasmere (1709), 
Woiden JOHfi, naval officer born at where he proposed to write a great pbilo' 
' Sing Sing, New York, in sophieal poem on man, nature, and so- 
1618; died in 1897. He entered the ciety. Thenceforth his lite was marked 
navy as a midshipman In 1834, and at by few incidents. Those worth noting 
tbe beginning of the Civil war was taken are bis marriage in 1802 with his cousin 
prisoner by the Confederates, being ex- Mary Hutchison; a removal from Gra^ 
changed after seven months. His most mere to Allan Bank In 1808; bis ap- 
eminent service in tbe war was as cap- pointment in 1813 to an inspectorship of 
tain of tbe Monitor in its famous light stamps, and his removal to Rydal 
with the Merrimae in Hampton Roada. Mount; several journeys into Scollaad 
He comanded the iron-clad lilonlaiik and to the continent; his acceptance of 
in its operations against Fort Sumter, a D.C.L. degree conferred upon him in 
was made commodore in 1868 and rear- ]839 by the Univeriiity of Oiford ; and 
admiral in 1872, and retired in 18S6. his accession in !>«.■! to the laurenteship 
Wordsworth (wards' worth). Ckbjs- en the deiith of Southey. Wordsworth's 
TOP HER, youngest great philosophic poem, which, in his 
*rollier of William Wordsworth, was bora ^wa phrase, was to be the Gothic catbe- 
kl Cockermouth in 1774: died in 1846. drol ot his labor, received only a frag- 
ile waa the author of Eceletxaittcal Btog- nieotary accomplisbment in The Prelude, 
raphv and other works. The Excunion, and The Itcctuee. Yet 
TUnrHoTunrfh William, a celebrated enough was achieved in his smaller poems 
nruiuawuivii, Engjigi, pop,_ g^n of [q justify his own conception ot himself 
en attorney, was bom at Cockermouth, as a 'dedicated spirit.' and to set him 
Cumberland, April 7, 1770; died April apart among the greateat of England's 
23. IffiO. In 1787 be waa sent to Si. poets. A complete edition ot hia poetical 
John's College, Cambridge. He left tbe works has been published by Professor 
university alter taking his degree, but Knight, bis prose wrilinga have been col- 
without having otherwise dlslinguisiied lectcd and published by Dr. Grosart, his 
^imsell, and lived aimlessly in Lon- Alemoirs were pubHshed in IKil by hi: 



Work Womueed 



Jh^'^t Sd h" 8i;te*rDSJ5t.Sr"u"?oU1 ^orld's Columbian Exposition. 

in ber Diary of a Tour in the Highlands, See Columbian Exposition. 
Work (^urk), in mechanics, the fict TXTq^ 1 ^ Tlfg ]• See European War. 
■^ of producing a change of con- ^vi**. Various names have 

figuration in a system in opposition to a been given to the war which began July 
force which resists that change. Accord- 28, 1014^ between Austria and Serbia, and 
ing to physicists a unit of work is taken spread till it involved many nations of the 
as a weight of one pound lifted one foot, earth, and came to an end with the armi- 
See Foot-pound^ Unit, Energy. stice of November 11, 1918. It was at 

WArVViAiiaA a bouse in which pau- first practically confined to Europe and 
WUXA.A1UU9C9 pers are maintained at was called the !&ttropefln TTar. Under this 
the public expense, those who are able- title the story of the war appears in this 
bodied being compelled to work. Under encyclopedia. It appears in some refer- 
the old poor-laws of England, there was ence books under such titles as ' the War 
a workhouse in each parish, partaking of in Europej' * the War of the Nations,' etc., 
the character of a bridewell, where in- and in British publications it is spoken of 
digent, vagrant, and idle people were set ?« .* ^^^^^ Pr®?^^^"'"-* In the United States 
to work, and supplied with food and {tis called * the World War.' 
clothing, or what is termed indoor relief. WormS (jyurnis), a term loosely ap- 
These workhouses were described as, gen- . pjied to many small longish 

erally speaking, nurseries of idleness, creeping animals, entirely wantinjs feet 
ignorance, and vice; but a new system P^ having but very short ones, mclud- 
was introduced in 1834, parishes being mg such various forms as the earth- 
now united for the better management of worm, the larvae or grubs of certain 
workhouses, which gave rise to the poor- insects, intestinal parasites, as the tape- 
law unions, with their workhouses. In ^;orm, thread-worm, etc In zoological 
these establishments the pauper inmates classifications it is used as equivalent to 
are employed according to their capacity Vermes or to Annelida. In medicine it 
and ability. Religious and secular in- is applied to the parasitic animals which 
struction is supplied, while habits of exist chiefly in the intestines, and to the 
industry, cleanliness, and order are en- disease due to the presence of such para- 
forced. Similar institutions exist in the f'^es. Several kinds of worms may in- 

United States. See Poor. ^\ JH.^"™*^ ^"^^^ ^"' *.^^^® ^^*5 

nrJ^^L-^^^il^ (wur'kinB-tnn^ a ^'*^*^^ children are so commonly annoyed 
Workington KetA^wVSn'd^wuJ^ "« t»^« small worms known as thread- 
port of England, county of Cumberland. T^^^-' Vermifuges or anthelmintics are 
near the mouth of the Derwent, about 6 ^^"^^ «^^S° ^^ medicines that cure 
miles N. of Whitehaven. Its industrial worms, such as extract of male-fern root 
estabUshments comprise large iron-smelt- ^^^ tapeworms, santonin for thread- 
ing works and works for steel rails, iron- ^orms. See Wormseed^ Wormwood, 
plates, ship-building, etc. Pop. 25,099. l^veworm and Nemaielmta. 

W^ f U\« t^ «t y a ri^m<rrA-M<.«4-;^«t Wormg (vOrms), one of the most an- 
r K m e n S tOmpensatlOn wuiiu», ^.^^^ ^j^.^^ ^^ Germany, is in 

Lrws Laws relating to the compensa- ^^ Grand-duchy of Hesse, on the Rhine, 

iiftWS. ^^^ ^^ workmen for injuries 25 miles 8. of Mainz, and 20 miles n. w. 

sustained have been passed by many P^ Heidelberg. The chief buildings of 

states. In nearly all the states of the interest are the Romanesque cathedral 

Union the laws of employers' liability (twelfth century), a magnificent struc- 

have been modernized, but only in a few fuie with four round towers and two 

states do these acts apply to all servants *«J'se ^aomes » the Liebfrauenkirche and 

and are therefore 'compensation acts.' church of St Martin; the town house; 

"WArlranTi (wurk'sup), a market town «nd the monument to Luther, consisting 

wux&Bup ^^ England, in Nottingham- of a colossal statue on a raised plat- 
shire, 26 miles N. of Nottingham. It ^^rm surrounded by figures of precursors 
has a beautiful Norman church, iron- of or persons directly connected with the 
foundries and saw-mills. Pop. 20,387. Reformation. At Worms was held the 
World (wurld), in its widest sense famous diet in 1521, at which Luther 

wvxxu. gijppifieg the universe, the total defended his doctrines before the Em- 

of all existing things. In its narrower peror Charles and an august assemblage, 

sense it means the earth, its figure, di- I^»>p. (1910) 46,819. 

mensions, mass, and all else related to it IXTormSCCd ^ ^^ which has the 

It is often spoken of also as the total of 'property of expelling 

human beings, ' the world of man ' ; also worms from the intestinal tube or other 

of a specific group, as ' the literary world.' open cavities of the body. It is brought 




Wormwood Wraidt 

frun the Lermnt, and 1b the prodace of a gnentlr he bnllt, In SaTannab, Oa., tht 

■peclea of Artemitia (A, Bantonica), flrtt direct-acting componiid oicUie erer 

which le a Dative o( Tartar? and PeraU, used Id water-worlu; erected a large 

In the United Statea the name U (ener- plant for the man u facto rini of pumplnf 

all; liven to the teed ol Chautpodium macbinerT; Invented Ibe auplei pnmp, 

anthelminlUnnn. See Santottm and Ery- and devised variouB improvementa in 

timum. iteam and h;dnuliF machinery. He 

UJnrmvrnnA (wunn'wud), the com- died December 17, 1880. 

WOnnWOOa ^^^ „,^g „( ^,^^^ WottOn <wot'ten). S™ Hbnbt. a dl- 
plants of the genaa Artemina. Com- plomatiat and miacellaneoua 

mon wormwood (A. AbnniAiwin), a writer, bom in 1568; died in 1639. He 

well-known plant, is celebrated for Its was educated at Wlncbester and Oxford ; 

inteuBel; bitter tonic and stimulating resided on the Continent for some years, 

Jualitiea, which have canted It to be an and on retumtnf to England was em- 

ngredient in varioua medicinal prepare- ployed as secretary to Essex. On the 

tioDS, and even in the prepBration of fall of that nobleman from power (1600) 

liqueurs. It is also useful in destroying Wotton fled to Florence, where he was 

worma In children. employed by the grand-dnke to reveal to 

VJnrvt^A (wur'ated), a variety of King James of Scotland a plot against 

nuisbcu woolen yam or thread, spun his life. When the Scottish king aa- 

fTom lOQg-etaple wool which has been cended the throne of Eugland he showed 

combed, and which In tbe Bpiaoing is bis gratitude by making Wotton a knigbt, 

twisted harder than ordinary. Jt ia cn!t employing him abroad as en ambasaa- 

or woven into stockinga, carpets, etc dor, and ultimately (1625) appointing 

The name Is derived from Worsted, a bim provost of Eton. His ability as a 

village in Norfolk wbere it ia auppoeed writer la abowu in ReJigara Woiloniamr. 

to have been firat manufactured. See published in IIKI, with Iiaak WaltonV 

Woolen Mamifaature. Life of Wotton. 

VJnrt B^ BretDing. Wminil ■" aurgical phrase, a break or 

^»"" " WOUna, ,^ ^ continuity in any of 

Worth WujjAii jEREtKB, soldier, the soft parts of tbe body occasioned by 

¥¥ ui i>u, born at Hudson, New York, external violence, and attended with a 

in 1784; died In 1849, He entered tbe greater or less amount of bleeding. 

army aa a private in the war of 1812, Wounda have b<'en claasiSed as follows ; 

became ald-de-camp to Qenerals Lewis (a) Cuft, ineiiiont. or incited wound*, 

and Scott, and fought at Chippewa and which are produced by sharp-edged in- 

Lundy's Lane, being severely wounded at struments. (b) Btabt or punctured 

tbe latter battle. Promoted major In Koutidt, made by tbe thraats of pointed 

1832 and colonel in 183S. He took com- weapons, (c) Contused tooiind*, pro- 

mand of the Florida war in 1841 and duced by tbe violent applicatiou of bard, 

brought it to a successful termination, blunt, obtuse bodies to the soft parts. 

He served under General Taylor in tbe (rf) Lacerated trovndi. In which there is 

Mexican war, and disiingulsbed bimseif tearing or laceration, aa by some rough 

at tbe storming of Monterey. He was instrument, (e) All those common in- 

atterwards placed in command of the juries called gumhot icottiidi. (/) Poi- 

Southv.-est. eoned woynd», those complicated with the 

of Sussex, abou't \6 miles west of Brigb'- crating the growth of tissues seems likely 

ton. It Is a fashionable resort, having to revolutinnizp tbe treatment of woun ds, 

an esplanade, libraries, a literary Institu- WntlTPrTniiTI ( vou'v4r-min ) , PHlur, 

tion. reading-room, etc. There Is also an i™*"**""!"^ butch painter, bora Id 

extensive mackerel fishery. Pop. 30,308. I<i20 ; died in 1068. He was the son of 

Tirni4liin<rtnn Henby Rossiter, in- Paul Wouverman. a historical painter, 

WOnmngXOn, „ntor, born at New who taught him tbe rudiments of the art. 

York in 1817. He engaged in mercantile The subjects in which he excelled were 

bualness, but in 1S40 began a series of huntings, bankings, encampments of 

experiments with steam for the propul- armies, farriers' shops, and all such 

aion of canal boats. Soon afterward be scenes as admitted the treatment of 

devised a small steam punp to be used hor ses and other animals. 

In tbe maintenance of tbe water supply Wrack (''■'''' "r Sea-wrack, a popn- 
In the engine boiler, and in 1841 patented i"*"^ jj^ name for sea-weed cast 

an independent teed pump which de- ashore by tbe waves, but sometimes ap- 

reloped into the direct-acting steam plied specifically to the genua Fucnf 

pump that he i>atented In 184Q. Subae- See Fttracea. 





Wrangler Wright 

WraYicrl^r (rang'gler), in Cambridge 1708 surveyor of the royal works, and 

wiraugxci University, the name from 1686 to 1700 represented various 

given to those who have attained the boroughs in parliament. Over the north 

first class in the public examination for doorway of St. Paul's is a memorial 

honors in mathematics, commonly called tablet on which are the well-known 

the mathematical tripo9. The student words: 8i monumentum requirU, otr- 

taking absolutely the hrst place is called cumipice. See FauVa, St, 

the ieniar wrangler, IXTrencll ^'^ instrument consisting ' 

Wrasse (ras), the name of various ^^ ^^"'^^} essentially of a bar of metal 1 

fTAOrDov species of fish belonging to having jaws adapted to catch upon the i 

the family Labrids. They are prickly- head of a bolt or a nut to turn it; a - 

spined, hard-boned fishes, with large dou- screw-key. Some wrenches have a va- 
ble and fleshy lips. Several species are 
natives of the British seas, as the ballan 
wrasse, or old wife (Labrus tinea or 
maculatus), which attains a length of 

about 18 inches. ^9' 9\ 
Wtati (ren), a name given to certain 
^^^"^ birds closely allied to the warb- 
lers, distinsuished by their small size, 

slender beag, short, rounded wings, mot- Wrbnches. 

tied plumage, and the habit of holding i^ Screw-wrench. 2. Tapwrench. 8, An- 

the tail erect. The wren proper (Tro^- jio-wrench. 4. Tube- wrench. 5, Monkey* 

lodytea vulpAris) is, with the exception wrench for hexa^nal and square nnta. 
of the golden-crested wren, the smallest 

bird in Europe, averaging about 4 inches rfety of jaws to suit different sizes and 

in length. It is a well-known bird, and shapes of nuts and bolts, and others, as 

has rather a bold loud song. The Amer- the monkey-wrench, have an adjustable 

lean house-wren (T. domeaticua) is a inner jaw. 

very familiar bird, and a general favorite TI7,.|,y>|ft«| (reks'am), a municipal 

in the United States. „ ,. ^ ^"^^**°^and parliamentary bor- 

Wren. sir Christopher, an English ©ugh of North Wales, county of Den- 

JZ.1 i,*"^***^^*^',**^™ ? ^^^i,r^*?? *"* bigh, 12 miles south of Chester. Its 

1732. He was educated at Wadham church of St. Giles, built about 1470, is 

College, Oxford; became a fellow of All one of the finest old Gothic buildings in 

Souls in 1G53; was appointed professor North Wales. The town has large brew- 

of astronomy at Gresham College in eries, tanneries, paper-mills, etc., and 

1057, and three years afterwards was the district has numerous coal, lead, and 

elected Savilian professor of astronomy j^on mines. Pop. 20,498. 

at Oxford. He had been appointed by TTrricrlit Carroll Davidson, statisti- 

Charles II to restore old St. Paul's, but wrignt, ^j^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ Dumbar- 

after the great fire (IGGO) it became ton. New Hampshire, in 1840. He served 

necessary to rebuild the cathedral. In in the Civil war, rising from private to 

Ereparing his plans he was considerably colonel, was chief of the Massachusetts 

ampered by the ecclesiastical authority, bureau of statistics 1873-88, and United 

but with the king's permission he modi- States Commissioner of Labor after 1885. 

fied and improved the design as the in 1902 he became president of Clark 

building proceeded. Thus, the division College. He published Industrial Evolu- 

of the exterior into two orders of col- Hon of the United States, Outline of 

umns, and the present dome and drum on Practical Sociology, etc. He died in 

which it stands were alterations on the 1909. 

original plan. The cathedral was begun W-riwTit (r^O, Horatio Gouverneur. 
in 1675, and the architect saw the last »^**6"'' general, born at Clinton, Con- 
stone laid by his .son thirty-five years necticut, in 1820; died in 1809. He was 
afterwards. Among the other notable graduated from West Point in 1841, and 
buildings which Wren designed are: the after some service in the army was 
modem part of the palace at Hampton promoted major in 1801. He served 
Court, the library of Trinity College, through the Civil war, was made briga- 
Cambridge, the hospitals of Chelsea and dier-^eneral of volunteers, commanded a 
Greenwich, the churches of St. Stephen's, division nt the WIldernesH and a corps at 
Walbrook; St. Mary-le-bow: St. Mi- Spotsylvania and Cold Harbor, and was 
chael, Comhill; St. Bride. Fleet Street; promoted major-general in the United 
as also the campanile of Christ Church, States army in 1805. He was chief of 
Oxford. In 1680 he was chosen presi- engineers at the time of his retirement in 
dent of the Royal Society, appointed in 1884. 





ight 

'D "' VFUJU, ju xoi4| nuu hu^ub, 
near MIllTille, Indiaaa, in 1867, 
er aerooaut*, the first to succMd 
iTentinK heavier- than-air fl^inE ma- 
t capable of bearing the weight of 
D in the air. The earliest aucoesaful 
of their machine! was made at 
' Hawk, North Carolina, In 1003, 
the first succcBtful lonjt distance 
near DaTton in igOS. Wilbur 
bt died in 1912. 

;~l,f Silas (1795-1847). an 
o"*! American Btnteaman, bom 
nberot, Uasa. Graduating frtHD Mid- 
n College, Vt., in 1815, he atudied 
nd settled In Canton, N. T. He waa 
a Statea senator 1833-44, and gOT- 
ot New York 1846^7. He vigor- 
opposed the And'Beuten. See 
Bent War. 
g^^ See Band. 

+ (tit), in law, a mandatory pre- 
cept, iasued by the authority and 
ie name of the sovereign or the 
!, for the purpose of compelling the 
daut to do something therein men- 
i. It is issued by a court or other 
etent jurisdiction, and is return- 
to the same. It la to be under 
and attested by the proper officer, 
ia directed to the sheriff, or other 
r legall;. antliorised to execute the 

feet ion Id which 
patient loses complete control over 
nuscles of tbe thumb and the fore 
middle fingers, so that ali attempts 
'rite regularly, and in the severer 
even legibly, are unsuccessful. It 
tetanic cootractioD of the muscles 
e hand and forearm. It may be due 
^d, rheumatism, exhaustion of tbe 
les by long-continued strain, or in- 
)n by bacteria. It is treated dif- 
tly, according to its caose, such aa 
leat, antirheumatic remedies, rest, 
rial vaccines, massage, etc. Called 
Scrivener' I PaJsji. 

;terB to the Signet. ^ ««■ 

finv (rl'ting), one of the oldest 
■""S arta, is usually divided into 
raphic toriting, in which signs rep- 
t ideas, and into phonetic tcriiing, 
bich signs represent aounds. Ideo- 
lic writing, in its earliest form, is 
)sed to have been an attempt to 
■y ideas by copying objects direct 
nature, and this form of it has tbus 
red the name of picture-iBritinp. 
■ this came symbolical writing, m 
1 abbreviated pictures "■•je used 



Writing 



aa arbitrary symbols, first of thinf*, and 
still later of aounds and words. This 
indicates the transition into phonetic 
writing. In which the signs may either 
represent a whole syllable (lyUabic 
tcritinff), or only a single sound, In 
which case they are called alphabetic. 
These signs differ in form and use In 
the various alphabets. Thus the Chi- 
nese signs are read in columns from 
top to bottom, tbe Mexican picture 
writing from bottom to top, the Hebrew 
writing from right to left, and Latin. 
Greek, and all European languages as 
well as Sanskrit from left to rigbL 
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(See Alphabet.) In tbe Chinese sys- 
tem of writing there is no alphabet, the 
characters being syJlabic and strictly 
ideographic. 

Writing was introduced to the western 
nations by the Phsnicisns, and the 
Phoenician system is supposed to have 
been bssed on tbe Egyptian. The 
cuneiform writing, another ancient sys- 
tem, invented by the Accadian inhab- 
itants of Chaidea, was also adapted to 
several languages, as the Assyrian, the 
Fenian, etc.. in a variety of ways, ideo- 
gmpliic, syllabic, and alphabetic (wt 



Writing 



Wuhir 



Cuneiform Writing). Also of inde- 
pendent origin is the Chinese system. 
The Egyptians had three distinct kinds 
of writing, the hieroglyphic, the hieratic, 
and the enchorial or demotic (see iliero- 
glpphic)^ and it was from the second 
that the PhoBnician and other Semitic 
systems of writing are thought to have 
been derived. The lending Semitic 
forms are the Samaritan or ancient 
Hebrew, the Chaldee or East Aramaic, 
the Syriac or West Aramaic, the Kufic 
or early Arabic, and the Neshki or mod- 
em Arabic. At what time writing was 
introduced into ancient Greece is not 



types, became common in inscriptions 
from the thirteenth to the fifteenth cen- 
turies, and were employed in church 
books from the time of St. Louis. In 
England a variety of styles called Saxon 
prevailed in the early middle ages. A 
mixed style was formed of a combina^ 
tion of Roman, Lombardic and Saxon 
characters: the Norman style came in 
with William the Conqueror; and the 
English court hand, an adaptation of 
Saxon, prevailed from the sixteenth cen- 
tury to the reign of George II. There 
have been various attempts made to in- 
troduce systems of phonetic tcriting, ip 




Buffalo Skin Writing 



known with ccrtainfy, but probably be- 
tween the tenth and the seventh century 
B. c. From Greece it passed to Sicily 
and Italy, and thence it was spread as 
Christianity spread. Like the Semites, 
the Greeks originally wrote from right 
to left. In mediaeval manuscripts a 
variety of styles were adopted in differ- 
ent epochs and countries. Capitals 
were not then used as now to distinguish 
prominent words, but whole manuscripts 
were written in large or small capitals. 
Uncial letters, which prevailed from the 
seventh to the tenth centuries, were 
rounded capitals with few hair-strokes. 
Gothic characters, which were merely 
fanciful deviations from the Roman 



which each sound should be represented 
by one invariable sign. Systems of 
shorthand writing are generally phonetic 
See Shorthand. 

TVrvneck (fl'Del^)f & ^^^^ allied to 
" and resembling the wood- 

peckers. One species, the common wry- 
neck {Yunx iorquilla), is a summer vis- 
itant of the north of Europe. It is 
remarkable for its long tongue, its power 
of protruding and retracting it, and the 
writhing, snake-like motion which it can 
impart to its neck without moving the 
rest of the body. It feeds chiefly on 
insects. 
WuhlL ®^ Woo-HoQ. 



Wmtdt ^^ Wyandotte 

Wundt <'"'"'■ Y»^^>* M*^ • Wftrzbure <r"*"''"l'*>' * town to 

(i«riu8n pLj8iolugi«t and pw- " "^^-uuiB the Dorth—ert of Bmurt* 
ehologlA born at K«;karBS in BaSS. on the Main. 60 mil^™! of pffiSs: 
Auiust 16, 1832. The list of Ui works It« old fortificationB have beindMorf^ 
la onf and comprehenBive, including phv- Uhcd, and the site laid out in fine promeu- 
■lotogy, pajchoioFT, lo^ic and ethics. lie frtea. but it ii atUI overlooked by the 
believca that the atraiEht road to ethica fortr»» of Marienberr, on a loftv hiU 
Ilea throngh itudyinB the hi«tory of ihe outside the dty. The most important «di- 
tM and it* pircholoET. HIb compreben- ncea are tUa Romnnosque cathedral, 
sive Syitem d«r Phtiotoplue la widely erected in the tenth century with an in 

WUrttembere (^Vr-ten'-her*), orrat-^ by plaater decoration of the eight- 
. V 3; WtTBTEMBtw. akinj-eentb ci-nturv: the univcreitv. with^ri- 
dom of tht German Empire, between ous new buildings : tbe Julius hoapital 
Bavana, Baden, Hoheniollern, and the and school of me.licine, and the nsal 
I*ke of Constance, which aeparatei it nola™ (172041). The university Ubrarr 
'™° ^T^^^H """- W ■«■ ■""*• ' %* -^-^ ^"Ivmes. and in othe/r^S 
pop. 2,«B,000. Bicept a few tracts inthe univeraity. especially in the medical 
the eouth, the surface Is hilly and eveafaculty. is wp!I equipped. The manufac 
mountatnoui. In the weat tbe Schwari- tnres are varied In character Pod. 
WBld, or Black Forest (which see), (1910) 84,496. ™-«t. rop. 

forms part of the boundary, and the AJbtrr /» «■ ._\ u i m 

or Hauhe Alp, forming part of the Frao- WHTZeil >.t?" „°'i "g "'^ town of 
conlan Jura, covers In eitendve tract Mnlrfe wlih „ ?„?^«i .« ■ '; "^ J?" 
The country belongs in Urge part to the r",'tmn^H-„f im it^i?.' '."r i-'oi"'*' 
baain of tbe Rhine, being drained nortb-.5£i' '^"""j imlniiriea lop. 1. ,212. 
warda into that river ly the Netkar, Wn-Tne-failff, ^i' '"^'"'ui ^?" 
while the Danobe flows acroaa the south^ j, , n- . Vh- iS Hsin hiu 

em diatricts. A part of the Lake o( *"K ?*^"«-"""B-, <=*"!■«■ »«,*" e","' 
Constance i« tiio included in WUrtlem- ??"?. L° V i? '?""'"'« «' 9'^?^^', '"" 
berg. The climate la decidedly temperate, f "P''"'', '' k- *"'!;''■?; 1°.'' t'^^'4^ ?t 
In the lower and more favorable di'striuta 1° ^0°' ™- being adraiu«l to the English 
the fif and melon ripen in the oppo air, ^'^■,■''1 ^'"'"^ '° China in 1877, a ad 
and the vine, cultivated on an eilensiv4 P'"''"'.^'* I"* m. TIoug-Kong liU l»t2. 
•cale, produces several first-class wines; 'he', he whs appointed deputy tor fon-ign 
uatze, wheat, bops, tobacco, and apples, '?i"',"'jr , '^° f'^i, kI'd' ^o ii * 
which are employed in cider making, are '''"j'h ■l^'^l'"R''^*''*■,''''', f"'^^?""'';^ 
Urgely cnltivaled. About a third of the JS,"^."';'" ""^ ^™^ T'V'lS'i^F'"'"; .1" 
Muntry la under forests which consist i.T».!»t ??^- =PF«'°t*d director of the 
chiefly of oaka, beeches, and pine. Of ±1^°""° University, was on Ibe peace 
minerali. br far the moat valuable are ^^T?, '° ■'■P"° '° If^. and aided in 
Iron and salt, both of which are worked ^^1°''""??,. '„.^r 7„''? j^?™?if"1, ^1'^ 
by the goverSmeot: tbe othere are lime- 5?f,=°- ,^| ,^ minister to the Umted 
■tone, irpsnm, afabaster, slate, mill- llli'^J^^-i^^^.j^'^J?*''' ?29^'"' "it 
stones, an^ potter's clay. The manu- ^F^ ^°^ ""^ JfP^ , .2" '^''J'^ '"f^ 
factures consist chiefly of cotton, woolen. ^I"- *?* ""S'^" '" ^* revDlaaon ia 
and linen goods, paper, wooden clocks, P"°« fV^l.^-'^. and was appointed Min- 
toys, musical instrumenfs, and chemical »f" •>' JuBtice in the cabinet of the pro- 
prodncts. The government is an hered- *'B>onaI government, and re-appointed 
Itary constitutional monarchy, the ejpoii- mmlgter to the United States in 1812. 
tive power being lodged in the sovereign, WVandotS ^ „ ""■^"f" ' ,™ Canada 
and the legislative jointly in the soverl V, .7 \ ''?"*■<' ,'^'"'JT''' ■"" ''"''!° 
eign and a parliament, composed of ''■'** '" """'' America belonging to the 
an upper and a lower chamber. In the Iroquois family. In the beginning ot 
Bnndesrath WUrttemherg is represented ^^^^ Beventeenth century they were set- 
by four members, and in tbe ReichaUg by "f^ on the enslem shore of Lake Huron. 
seventeen. Education is generally dif- o"* '«> " '"''al war (1«36) they were 
fused, and the center o£ the educational tieorly exterminated. Part of the dis- 

g'stem is the University of Tubingen, persed tribe settled at Anclen Lorette in 
eddes Stuttgart (the capital), the chief Lower Canada, where their descendants 

* — e Ulm. Heilbronn, and Esslingen, »''" """■"" 

ary of the state is of Utile rtn- 1 

rest. In the war of 1866 WUrt ' _.,_.._, 

temberfC sided with Austria against Prnv- on the Detroit River, 12 miles 8. S. w. 
da. It became a member of the Ger- of Detroit. It baa ebfp and boat yarda, 
™— -'-e on its fouDdation in 1871, and manufactures of cbemlcals, sal^ 
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Wyandotte 



Wyoming 



tmnks, gaskets, coats, motor trucks, etc 
Pop. (1910) 8287; (1920) 13^51. 

Wyandotte, ^^ cu/ ^"'^ "' 
Wyandotte Cave, ^^^-^^ fj^l^, 

worth, Indiana, has been explored for 
over 20 miles, and rivals the Mammoth 
Cave in the size of some of its chambers 
and in its stalagmites and stalactites, 
surpassing the Mammoth Gave in the 
number and beauty of these. It is not- 
able for its large chambers. 

Wvatt (^I'&t)> S^ Thomas, the first 
J^ writer of sonnets in the Eng- 

lish language, bom in 1503; died in 
1542. His poetical works were pub- 
lished in 1557. 

Wvant ^ wl'ant), Alezaitdeb H., 
J' landscape painter, was bom 

at Port Washington, Ohio, in 183a He 
studied at CarTsruhe, Germany, under 
Hans Oude, and made attractive studies 
in Ireland of the lakes of Killarney. 
His studies of autumn effects in Amer- 
ican forests, and views of nature in the 
Adirondacks and along the Ohio river, 
have made his fame more than conti- 
nental. He died November 20, 1802. 
WvrTi^rltfkV ( wich'er-li ), William, 
wycncncy ^^ English dramatist, 

bom about 1640 at Glive, near Shrews- 
bury; died 'in 1715. His early years 
were spent in France, afterwards he was 
educated at Oxford, and entered himself 
at the Temple; while in 1G70 he became 
known as a fashionable man about town 
and the author of Love in a Wood, 
This comedy was followed by the Oen- 
tleman Dancina Master , the Country 
Wife, and the Plain Dealer. In 1G80 he 
married the C!ountess of Drogheda, a 
young, rich widow, who at her death left 
him a lawsuit, the expenses connected 
with which brought him to the Fleet 
Prison. Here he remained for seven 

J ears, until released and pensioned by 
ames II. Wycherley is the typical dra- 
matist of the Restoration group, in 
which all the brilliancy and dissoluteness 
of that school are very prominent. 

Wych-hazel (wichta-zl), the com- 
T» J vu uMMv* ^j^jj name of plants of 

the genus Hamamilis, the tvpe of the nat. 
order Hamamelidacete. They are small 
Tees, with alternate leaves on short peti- 
)les, and yellow flowers disposed in clus- 
ters in the axils of the leaves, and sur- 
rounded by a three-leaved involucrum. 
They are natives of North America, Per- 
sia, or China, and are very different from 
the true hazel. The Virginian wych-hazel 
is medicinally important. See Hateline. 
Wycliffe. see WiokUffe. 



Wvcombe (wik'um). High or CJhip- 
wycomoe p^^^^ ^ municipal borough 

of England, in Buckinghamshire, on the 
Wye, ii^ miles N. w. of London. Its chief 
building is the Ghareh of All Saints, 
built about 1278 A.D., and its chief man- 
ufactures are paper and lace. Pojk 
24,558. 

Wve (^')> ^ river of South Wales, 
J' which rises on Plynlimmon, in 
Montgomeryshire, passes through Rad- 
norshire, Brecknockshire and Hereford- 
shire, and falls into the Severn, after a 
course of 130 miles, near Chepstow, in 
Monmouthshire. Above the latter place 
it is only navigable by barges. 

WvlrpTiATYi (wik'am), Wiluam or, 
wyxenam ^ Engiish architect, 
prelate and statesman; founder of New 
College, Oxford. Bom, 1324 ; died. 1404. 
He was bishop of Winchester and Lord 
Chancellor. Winchester Cathedral was 
rebuilt by him. 

Wyndham ^^ "a^i. \^^r=^: 

1919), bom in Liverpool, educated at 
Neuwicd, Geimany; St. Andrews and 
Dublin universities. He studied medicine 
and served as surgeon in the Federal army 
during the American Civil war. and was 

{)resent at the engagements of Chancel- 
orsville, Fredericksburg and Gettysburg. 
His first stage appearance was in iUneiica 
with John Wilkes Booth (q. v.), the as- 
sassin of Lincoln. He made his first ap- 
Eearance in England in 1865. He maue 
is greatest reputation as Charles Surface 
in the School for Scandal. His revival of 
David Oarrick an(^ Wild Oats were con- 
spicuous successes on both sides of the 
Atlantic. He managed the Criterion The- 
atre in London for 20 years and built 
Wyndham's and the New theatres. 
MirvnfniiTi (vrin'tun), Andbew, an 
Wyni;01in ^^^^^^^ rhyming chronicler 

of Scotland, bora about 1850 ; died, 1420. 
Author of The Orygynale Cronykil. 

\][rirnni'iTi<r (wl-^'ming), one of the 
Wyoming ^^^^^ ^^^^^ (admitted 

June, 1880). It is almost rectangular in 
shape, bounded s. by Utah and C>olorado. 
N. by Montana; e. by Nebraska and 
South Dakota, and w. by Utah, Idaho 
and Montana; area, 97,675 square miles. 
The surface is to a large extent moun- 
tainous, the main chain of the Rocky 
Mountains extending from northwest to 
southeast. It is broken by deep river 
cafions and flat topped hills or buttes, 
which rise from the plain or valley like 
walled cities or mounds. Near are large 
elevated plateaus or parks, of which the 
principal is the great Yellowstone Park. 
The river system includes the Platte 
River with its tributaiies in the aooUi* 



Wyoming Wythe 

S*ci''S:1'SSw^o^%|?*ffr''S^WyTiUe Thomson Kidge. 

Powder rlT«rs in tbe north. Tbe inoun- See Atlantic Ocean. 

taiDoua diatricti abound Id foresta, and TUvnminv VaUav ^^ Luzerne 

th« (Oil of the valleys is a fertile Io>m "J'""l^g YHUCy, (^^ Pennaylva- 

verjr auttabl* lor agriculiure, but need- nia, famoua aa the aceoe at a 



iD( irrigation in great part ot the Stale, of the American settlers b; a band of 

It >■ claimed that 10,000,000 acrea may Tories and Indiana July 4, 1T7& Nearly 

be reclaimed in thii way. and irrigation all tbe American fighting men were away 

ia being actively applied, there being more in tba Continental army and after a brief 

than 4&00 milea of irrigating ditchea. resistance the remaining men took refuge 

Wheat, oats and barley are tbe chief in Forty Fort, where moat of the fam- 

crops, and large tracta are used for Dies of tbe valley had gathered. The 

atock -raising, which is the chief iuduBtry. Torlea, under Colonel Butler, offered nn- 

Wyumiug is rich in mineral resources eipectedly easy terms of surrender, and 

Good cual is abundant and there are tbe settlers went back to their homes, 

vast bei<« of iron ore, while gold while the invaders were anpposed to be 

and --i.ier are plentiful. Other miner- leaving tbe valley. Against the com- 

ala are gypstmi, valt, soda, sulphur, cop- mauds of tbeir white leaders tbe In- 

per, lead and tin. Petroleum seems dians remained, and, on the night of 

abundant in the central and soulliern July 4, began massacring the inhabitants 

sections. Of the larger animals ^ritzly and burning the houses. All who could 

and black bears and several species of escape made their way Into tbe Wilkes- 

deer are still abundant, but the buffalo, Barre Mountains and tbe swampy land 

of which tliere used to be immense herds beyond, where many of tbe women and 

on the plains, have become extinct children died. When peace was ealab- 

The manufactures consist ot the sawing lished tbe surviving settlers returned. A 

of lumber and railroad ties, milline of memorial marble monument la erected in 

quartz, and railroad repair and machine the valley. 

work in the railroad towns. Acquired TXTTrf^a (with), Geoboe, an American 
u part of the Louisiana Purchnite of "J^^c pa,rj(,(_ i^^n in Eiiisbeth 
1803, Wyoming was created a Territory City Co., Virginia, in 1726;.died in 180G. 
in 1868; and was admitted to the Uuiun He was elected to tbe Continental Con- 
as a State in 1890. The capitul is Chey- gresa in 1775, signed the Declaration ot 
enne. Tbe University of Wyoming, found- Independence in 1776, became in 1777 a 
ed in 1880, is at Laramie: students judge of the High Court of Chancery, and 
(1020) 587. Besides the normal school, served as chancellor of Virginia for 
it includcH on agricultural college, xchools twenty years. He was professor of law 
of mines. ci)mmerc(!, music, engineering, at William an" " " '"" "" 
etc. Poll. (1000) 92,531; (IDIO) 146,- and a delegate 
»nr>: (1920) 194,402. yentloo of ITSl 
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Wa Cumulative Revision 1921 

TXT a1 Aft According to the census of of the old personal editors, and his paper, 

waxes. jg21 Wales has a population the Louisville (Kentucky) Courier- 

of 2,206,712 ; in 1911 the population was Journal^ scintillated with memorable 

2,025,202. The largest cities are Cardiff, phrases and epigrams of enduring quality. 

Khondda, Swansea, Merthyr Tydfil, and IXTliite Bdward Douglass, chief jus- 

Aberdare. Following are the municipal ^^ ■***"*'> tice of the United States Su- 

boroughs and urban districts having a preme Gourti died in Wa^ington May 

population over 30,000: In Carmasthen- 11), 1921. 

shire, Llanelly (1911) 32,071; (1921) Wlntinff a city of Lake County, In- 

36,504. In Glamorganshire, City of ''^*"''*"8> diana, on the shores of 

Cardiff (1911) 182,259; (1921) 200.262; Lake Michigan, 17 miles s. E. of Chi- 

Merthyr Tydfil (1911) 80,990; (1921) cago, on the New York Central, Penn- 

80,161; Swansea (1911) 143,997; (1921) sylvania Lines West, Baltimore & Ohio, 

157,561; Aberdare (1911) 50,830; and other railroads. It has oil refineries, 

(1921) 55,010; Barry (1911) 33,763; said to be the largest in the world. Pop. 

(1921) 38,927; Caerphilly (1911) 32,- (1910) 6587; (1920) 10,145. 

814; (1921) 36,893; Gelligaer (1911) Wirplpfis flnripprffi ^^ ^as esti- 
35.521; (1921) 43,121; Mountain Ash wircic»» \;UlLOCrvs. ^^^^^ ^y^^^ .^^ 

(1911) 42,246; (1921) 43,292; Ogmore 1921 there were 300,000 amateur users 
and Garw (1911) 26,741; (1921) 30,- of wireless in the United States, with 
178; Pontypridd (1911) 43,211; (1921) the number constantly growing. The 
47,171; Rhondda (1911) 152,781; popularity of the wireless (or radio) 
(1921) 162,729. (For population of all telephone is due in great measure to 
towns over 50,000 in England and Wales the free broadcasting service maintained 
see England,) at central stations scattered throughout 
^HTfl-fth "i Tl gtnTl George. A handsome the country. As an illustration, the West- 
w drouxug vvuy bronze statue of inghouse Electric ft Manufacturing Co. 
George Washington, the gift of the State maintained at Newark, N. J., a broad- 
of Yii^nia, was erected in London, Eng- casting station supplying daily concerts, 
land, in 19121. It stands in front of the news service, weather forecasts, etc. 
classic portico of the National Gallery, This program could be heard by any one 
on Trafalgar Square, called 'the finest with a suitable radio receiving outfit 
site in Europe.' Not far away, on the (tuned for 300-meter waves) within a 
same square, is an equestrian statue of rndius of 100 miles. Similar service was 
George III, the king who deemed Wash- supplied from broadcasting stations, with 
ington an arch-rebel. The Virginia State still greater radius, at Pittsburgh, Chi- 
Commission, which went to London to cago, etc. The vacuum tube — ^which sup- 
present the gift to the British people, planted the earlier singing arc lamp as 
was headed by Dr. Henry Louis Smith, a generator of the required high-fre- 
Lieutenant-Govemor, B. F. Buchanan quency undamped oscillations — is largely 
Richard J. Brewer, Jr., speaker of the responsible for the present-day efficiency 
Virginia House of Delegates, and John of the wireless telephone. 
W. Williams, clerk of the House of Dele- TXTirAlAaa TAlAirraTiTiv For the 
pates and keeper of the state rolls. The WirciC»» xeiv^iupuy. first time 
formal unveiling, on June 30th, took in the history of wireless telegraphy 
place in the presence of a great crowd amateurs in the TTnited States and Can- 
of spectators. Preceding the unveiling, a ada communicated with Scotland in a 
more elaborate ceremony took place week's tests in December, 1921. The tech- 
within the National Gallery, and was nical significance of the performance lay 
presided over by Marquis Curzon, sec- in the ability shown to make low-powered 
retary for foreign affairs; the Virginia instruments do the work which m large 
Commissioners occupying seats on his commercial stations requires powerful 
left. The gathering was a notable one. apparatus. Less than one kilowatt was 
The Washington statue in London is a used by the amateurs in transmitting 
replica of the famous marble statue three signals over thousands of miles of 
executed by Houdon (1741-1828), which land and sea — for some of those far in 
stands in the rotunda of the state capitol the interior of the country got across — 
of Virginia at Richmond, and shows whereas the large stations use from 100 
Washington in his general's uniform, his to 200 kilowatts. In some weather that 
left arm resting on the top of a column would not check the more powerful sta- 
over which has been thrown a military tions they would, of course, fail, but some 
cloak. of their work was done under conditions 
WaHAr«OTi Colonel Henry, Amer- that were far from ideal. That stations 
wattciauii, lean editor, died at Jack- as far west as Ohio were able to reach 
sonville, Florida. December 22, 1921, at Scotland, where Paul F. Godley, the offi- 
the age of 81. He was almost the last cial receiver for the Radio League, was 

e 1922, The J. C. W. Co. 



Citinnlative Bevision 1921 Wo 

>dhI, was due partly to the relation, municated to the recciTing apparataa. Ah 

Iwajs realiied, which Britain oeca- the cylinder roCatea a small needle moves 

to America. The leneral direclion on it alowi; and eTcnl;, Hucceaaively 

pointH in thia country in northeaaL toucbinK all the points on the cylinder, 

lis from New England pass over the Every time it touches the green writtnc 

time Provinces o( Canada, and those there is a slight contraction, which Is 

Denver pass over Hudson Bay. Mr. communicated to the receivinK apparatua, 

^y expressed the belief that because on which sennilixed paper is placed. Hins 

tter refraction and reflection iutnnd an exact reproduction of the lettering or 

ins had as good a chance of gelling drawing is made at the receiving end of 

aa North Atlantic stationa. Tt.ia the line. By the new apparatUR, it is 

^ to be the case. said, a meiwage which requires three 

a VhAtnorranTiv An inventor houra to send over the wire in the onli- 

e rnOEf^rapny. „, chriBli- nary way can be dispatched in twenty 

Mr. Kermod Petersen, haa perfected minutes. 

>py belegraph ' apparatus by which TQ'nnH Leohau), an American physi- 

aims to reproduce manuscript writ- " ""Uj cian, aoldier, administrator and 

lypescript, photographs or drawings educator. He retired from the army as 

1000 kilometer* awny in eiact (sc- majoi^geneml to become govemor-j-eneral 

:. The form on which the writing of the Philippines in 1921. and was in 

■awing is done is placed with the the anme year chosen head of the I'ni- 

ibed side outwards on a metal cylin- veraity of Pennsylvania, being gjven leave 

ilready prepared with a membrane of absence until September, 1022. 

ive to liBht. The cylinder is then WnnHpn Dilllr WIippIr Wheel* 

led to a strong litiht, which, pene- "WUen J/lUi wneeiB. ^jthjisks 

ig through the paper, engraves the of laminated wood are being manufac- 

ag on the cylinder. The manuscript tured at Dayton. Ohio, and it is claimed 

Qoved, the roll is treated with a spe- tor them that, as compared with spoked 

leveloper which ' rusts ' or eats into wheels, they absorb road shocks over the 

■rasa, causing the lettering, or the whole wheel instead of at the felly only, 

of a drawing, to <^ome out in • The disks are built of thin plies of wood 

color. Atler washing and drying, fastened together with water-proof glue 

ylinder ia placed on a dispatching under pressure, the grain of one layer 

ratUB very much like a phouoiraph running in a different direction from that 

]er. over which an electric current of its neighbors. Tlley are said to be 

,8sed on to the wire and no com- strong, non-warpable, and resilient. 

Mi. The J. C, W. Co. 
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T the twenty-fourth letter of the En;- as tangsten, iridium, or platinum, from 
' lish alphabet. Except when used at which focus spot the Roentgen Rays 
the beginning of a word, a in English is radiate in all directions according to the 
a double consonant, and has usually the law of inverse squares. They are used 
sound of ks, as in toaw, lam. axis, etc. ; in medicine and surgery to photograph 
but when terminating a syllable, espe- the skeleton and all the internal organs 
oially an initial syllable, if the syllable of the human body as an aid in diagnosis, 
following it is open or accented, it often also as a therapeutic agent to destroy dis- 
takes the sound of gz, as in lumury, ew- eased tissue with and without the aid of 
hau8t, exalt, exotic, etc At the begin- surgery. In February, 1921, Professor 
ning of a word it has precisely the sound William Duane, of Elarvard, announced 
of z. that X-rays of powerful quality had boen 

X-B.&.Vft ^^ Roentgen Rays (rfentTcfin) secured and would be used for the alle- 
*^ J^" or Roentgen Radiation, dis- viation of cancer. 

covered by Wilhelm Conrad ROntgen of VanfliiTiTiA (zan-thip'6). See fifoc- 
the University of Wttrtzburg, Germany, 'A.tiuiiuppc ^^^^^ 

and announced by him in December, 18%. VoTifTiAY^Iiim (zan - thoks'i - lum ). 

Prof. R5ntgen named them X-Rayt (*un- -^ttiitliWiyilUU g^^ Prickly Ash. 

known quantity'), since their exact na- XftlltllllS ('<in'thus), an ancient city 

ture was unknown when they were dis- '**^«*"' •'****» ^f Asia Minor, in Lycia, on 

covered. They are invisible rays trans- the river Xanthus, about 8 miles above 

mitted through the ether in a manner its mouth. Its ruins were discovered in 

similar to licht They consist of very 1838 by Sir O. Fellows ; and have yielded 

short, irregular, non-harmonic, electro- a large collection of marbles, now in the 

magnetic pulses in the ether and are British Museum. The river rises in j 

capable of passing through all substances Mount Taurus, and falls into the Med- ^' 

in a remarkable manner, approximately in iterranean a little to the west of Patara. 

inverse proportion to the atomic mass of XftYier ^'^* ^^^^^^^^ (zav'i-^r; Span- 

the material. They produce fluorescence '**^** »**'*> ish pron. ft^v-i-er'), sumamed 

and phosphorescence m many crystalline the apostle of the Indies, was bom in 

substances such as barium-platinocyanide, 1506 at the castle Xavier in Navarre. 

calcium tungstate, willemite, calc spar. He fell under the personal influence of 

fluorspar, rock salt, calcium sulphide, etc., Ignatius Loyola, and became one of the 

giving a method of making their presence first members of Loyola's Society of 

visible. They reduce the silver haloids Jesus. Under the auspices of John, King 

of photographic emulsions ; color crystals, of Portugal, he went to the East Indies 

gems and glasses; ionize air and other as a missionary in 1541. In 1549 he 

gases; excite secondary Roentgen Rays made his way to Japan. He was about 

in all substances absorbing them ; pre- to extend his field of labor to China, when 

cipitate mercurous chloride from aqueous he died in 1552. Canonized in 1621. 

solutions of mercuric chloride and am- 




reactions. They are produced by passing It is the third largest rope and twine cen- 

uni-directional, electric current of from ter m the United States; also has shoe, 

twenty to one hundred thousand volts motor, and furniture factories, etc. beat 

pressure through a specially constructed of Zonia Theological Seminary and Ohio 

nigh vacuum tube, within which, cathode Soldiers' and Sailors' Orphans Home. At 

rays radiating from the surface of a con- Wilberforce, 5 miles distpt,i8^Wilberforce 

cave cathode are focussed upon and bom- University. Pop. (1W20) 9110; with later 

bard a target of refractory material such additions, 10,110. 
27—10 



Zenooratea Zyloloiry 

(M-nok* 

7her, and dUcIple of Platoj IramSSil 7f>rvi>a T (wrk'tli), KIdk of PenU, 
B.C.; and from 3^ aotil bii deatb, SI4 ■^^^^^'^ ^ Camotu tor hli aamcetm- 
B.O., head of tbe famoui Academr at (ul atlnnpt (o conquer Or«ece, wu the 
Athnu. UetapbjrBlct and ethira were hla Bon of Darius and of Atowa, dau(ht«t of 
chief Bubjerts, but of his numerouB work* C;nia. He begaa to reign 4BS B.O., and 
only the tllles are now known. continued hia fatber'B preparatlona for 

ir^nnn1)anp« (*e-aof'a-De>J, of Colo- another Fenian Invasion of Greeca. The 
ACiiu|fiuuieB pi,^^ ^ g^^ philoK)- army which he collected ia eetimated to 
pber, bom probabl; about 330 B.C.; for have exceeded a mllijon of men, with a 
■ome time eettled at Elea, and reiarded fleet of 1200 aaiL Xerxei croued the 
as the founder of the Eleatic Bcbool of Uelleapont on a brldte of boata (480 

IihiloBopby. The character of hii teach- B-0.), and met with no reaiatance nntil 
DK has been much debated. He muit be reached tbe Pbbb of Thennopjlc 
bave been at least aeventj-two when be After Leonldaa bad fallen there with hia 
died. See Eleatie School. Bpartana (see Leonidat), Xene« presaed 

ITpTinnllnTi (aen'o-fon), a Greek bla- forward and burned Athene, which bad 
A&uw^uuu ,|jj,jj|u ^jjj pg^yigj^ j^n, been foraaken by almost all ita inhabit- 
et Athens about 430 b.o. ; became early anta. He watched from tbe mainland 
a diaciple of Socrates. In 401 B.C., the naval battle of Satamia {September, 
partlr from curloaiir, and in no military 4Sa B.C.), and fled icnominionHlj after 
capacity, he Joined the Oreek nercenarlea tbe overwhelming defeat of hia fleet. 
attached to tbe force led by Cynia the Xeriea waa aasoasinated 465 B.C. Be 
Younger againat bia brother Artaienes has been aupposed to be the Abasuerua of 
II. After the defeat and death of Cyrua the Boolb of Esther. 

on tbe field of Cunaxa, tbe chief Greek XimenCS ( A'-i>B'nea) , rxASCiaco, ■ 
officers were treacberouaiy aasaBSinated Spanish cardinal, bom in 

by tbe rictorioua aatrap. Xenophon now 1437: died Id 1517. In 1492 be waa ap- 
came to tbe front, and mainly con- pointed confessor to Queen Isabella of 
ducted the famoua retreat of the 10,000 Castile, and in 1405 Archbiahop of To- 
through wild and mountalnooa regions, ledo, dlatinguishing himself as a reformer 
often harassed by tbe guerrilla attacks of eccleaiasticai and monastic abuFea. In 
of barbarous tribes, nntit after a fire 1607 ha waa made a cardinal, and in 1516 
months' march they reached Treblzond King Ferdinand died, leaving Ximenes 
on the Black Spa, February, 400 B.C, regent during his grandaon Charles' ab- 
Tbe eipedition and its sequel form tbe aence in the Netberlanda. In 1517 Charlea 
subject of hia beat-known work, tbe returned to Spain, and. prompted by Jeal- 
Anabaiii. Xenophon fought on the side onay, diamiaaed bim. Ximes died aooo 
of the Lacedsmoniana in the subsequent afterwards. He founded and endowed the 
war between Sparta and Peraia, and rose University of AlcaU de Henarea. 
from poverty to competence through the Zin?n ( ali'nK-gO' ) , a river of BracU. 
ransom which be received from a wealthy *»-^"6** one of the chief tributarlea Of 
Persian nobleman whom he had captured, the Amaaon, riaes near iat. 1S° B., Ion. 
With Ageeilaus, under whom he bad ai- W w., and after flowing north for 1300 
' ' ■ B fought at Coroneia (304 milea joina the Amaion 240 milea W. at 



B.C.] against bis own countrymen, and Part. It is navinble for 100 miles. 
ivas on this account formally banished Xiuluaa. ^^ °"" — ' '"' 
From Athena. For more than twenty '■ 



have lived the life of Xiuhodoll ("ifo-^o""), a genua of fp^ 

I country gentleman at Scyllua In Ells, f " . ail mammala closely allied 

where he Is supposed to have written to Aftopro(*en«m. 
moat of his worka. After the defeat of Xvloo'ODa. °** (J«rp«^ter-bee. 
the Spartana at Leuctra (371 B.O,), _', "^, ,,, , ^^ 

Xenophon waa driven from Ella, and ia XvloBTftHhv <«I-log ra-fi), a name 
Mid to have retired to Corinth. He waa ', * *, ' aometimee gi' 

rertainly alive in 357 B.C. 2" ' ' ■* '"" 

principal worka, besidea the 

are hia Cyropadia, a political and edu- j. „ , ;- ,-^i--y^ -^ , 

pational romance based on the hiatory of tlflcaHon of woods and the detection (rf 



g wood-engraving. 
XwlnlAfrv («I-iorc-jl ) , the acience of 

t AjFiuwgj> wood-structure, of tbe iden- 
in.iuuni .uuiouLT uDKcu uii mo iiiBiti.! uf tlflcatioB of woods and the detection of 
Cyrus tbe Great; the HeBenica, a hiatory substitutea The chief value of, the work 
of Greece where Tbucydides leaves off. of the lyiologist at present Is in discov- 



ering new woods vvith propertiea 

structural characters similar to certain 
Uiida wblcb ar« bdng rapidly ezbaoated. 



V the tweQt7-Bfth letter of tbe EnglEih cylindrtc boms, curving outward, toag 
) alphabet, wu taken from tbe Lfttin, iwiideDt ailkr hair friiiKitig its sidei, a 

the Latin havluf borrowed it ftom the bush; mane of fine hair, and ioDg, slIkT, 
Greek T or apsilon. In modem EngliBh horse-like tail; inhabiting, both in the 
It is both a consonant and a vowel. At wild and Che domeBticaCed state, Tibet 
tbe beginning of a; Uables and followed and the bigber plateaus of tbe Biaa- 
by ■ vowel it ia a consonant; in the mid- la;ai: called gnmnient (grunting) from 
die and at the end of words it is a vowel, its veT7 peculiar voice, which sounds 

V or 1j (both pronouoced 1), the west- much like the grunt of a pig. It ia the 
' em arm of Ine Zuider Zee on which onlinary domestic animal of the inhabit- 

Amsterdam la situated. anta of those regions, supplying toilk, food, 

TnhlnTini B*« Btanovoi Mouniaitu. and raiment, as well as being used as a 
XHUIUUUI. jjjg^j ^f burden and to draw the plow. 

Taoht i^°^}' ' "'^^ ""^ elegantly The tail of the yak is in greet reouist for 

fitted up vessel, nsed either for various ornamental purposes, 
pleasure trips or racing, or as a vessel of Yakima U'''l'''"'°**^ '»""U' 1*" "' 
state to convey kings, princes, etc., from Yakima Co., Wasb., on 

one place to sootber by sea. There are Yakima River, 105 miles n. w. of Walla 
two distinct species ot yacht ; the mere Walla, tins bpet-sugar, lumber and other 
racer, with enormous spare and sails and plniils. Pop. (1020) 18.!>;tf). 
deeply-ballasted hull, with fine lines, but Yakntiik (ya-kotsk'), a province of 
sacrificing everything to speed; and the *"°-"''"* g. Siberia, inthe basin of 
elegant, commodious, well-proportioned 'be Lena, between which river and the 
traveling yacht, often with steam-propel- Vitim rich gold mines are worked. Area, 
ling machinery, fit for a voyage round i.!>ai,387 so. miles ; pop. 332,600. 
the world. A type ot yacht much used in Tftle (y81),Bi-""'. philanthropist, was 
America is that with a center-board or bom at Boston, Massachusetts, 

sort ot movable keel. (See Center- in 1S48; died In 1721. He went to 
board.) The practice of yachting aa 
well as the word yacht was derived from 
the Dutch. The word yacht ie found In 
nse in English In Elisabeth's time, and 
James I had a yacht built tor bis son 
Henry early In the seventeenth century, 
but it was not till long after that yacht- 
ing became a fsvorite pastime with tbe 
ticb. The first yachting club in the 
British Kingdom was organized at Cork 
Harbor In 1720. Tbe first yacht club 
In the United States was establiabed at 
New Xork in 1844. In each country 
tbe yacbta are now numbered by the 
thousand. In 1851 the America, built in 
New York, carried oft a cup given by the 
Yacbt Squadron at Cowes, and her vic- 
tory led to considerable modifications ot 
the build of British yachts. In lubse- 
qoent intemBtional contests tbe Ameri- 



¥ik^ 



yachts have held tbeir own, and the m^.^v , 



. recroesed the Atlantic. 

tbe Bot or FoepkiguM gmnnieni, England while very young, was 
a fine large species of ox. with cated there, and never returned t 



7&]e Tankee 

Jnltcd 8Uit««, becomlnx an Eaat India scend. The tub«ri of D. tUI*, tbe West 

iCTchant and acqulrins greet vealth. Indian ram, one of the speciM moat 

le pave books and moner valued at widely diffuMd. Bometimea attain a 

4000 to the Collegiate School at Say- weight of SO lbs. 

rook, Connectii^ut, and after the removal fama (yam'a), a Hindu god, the 
it thia school to New Haven ll waa ''"^" judge of tbe dead, whose good 
lamed in consequence Yale College. and bad actions are read to him out of a 
Tale Li^UB, inventor, born at Sails- record, and who according to their merits 
'■*"*'» bury. New I'ork, In 1821; died in and demerits are sent to the celestial or 
868. In 1850 he began tbe study of to the internal regioos. Hindus offer to 
lechanical problems, and id 1651 pat- him daily oblations of water. 
nted a safety lock. From this date nn- TaniocKito Akttomo, a Japanese 
11 his death he was considered an author^ J.»m»gaia, mecquis and Geld-mar 
ty in all tDstters relating to locks, his shal; bom in 1838. The son of a Sam- 
lost notable invention being the double urai chieftain, he received ■ military 
Bck, which comprised two locks within education, and in 1868 took part in the 
, single case and operated by the same suppression of the Shogunate. He tie- 
>T dllFereDt combinations. The ' Yalo came Minister of War in 1873, created a 
DCk' is now in almost universal use. nnlional army out of the feudal retainers, 
Tnlo TTniv^mifv (ylt), one of tbe and In 1877 quelled the Satsuma rebel- 
ittiC umvc«iiy oldest of tbe lion. He commanded the successful Jap- 
unerlcan nniverBlties, was originally a anese forces in the Chinese war of 
ollegiate school eetabliabed at Saybrook, 1894-96, and was prominent in the 
'oonecticut, in 1701. It was removed in It usso- Japanese war of 19M; waa presi- 
716 to New Haven, and soon after ita dent of the councils of war which for- 
lame was changed to Tale College, after muiated the plan of campaign. 
ts patron Eliho Yale (1M8-1721). In YaTie'.t7*.kiailP' (jang-tafrke-ang'), 
887 ita name was changed to Yale Uni- * ang-tZC-Kiang iJe^^, the two 
eraity by act of Assembly. It has four great rivers of China, is formed by two 
acuities — philosophy and arts, theology, streams rising in Eastern Tibet, in lat. 
aw, and medicine — in all of which Its 26° 30' v.. Ion. 102* b. After flowing 
□veming body grants degrees. The Brst east and then south it enters the Chinese 
if these faculties includes, besides tbe province of yunnan. Pursuing a very 
riglnal academical department, a scien- tortuous course, much of it through meet 
iGc and engineering school — degrees for fertile and densely-populated regions. It 
iril and dynamic engineering being given reaches the great city of Nanking, 200 
— and a school of fine arts. The aggre- miles from the sea, where it widens grad- 
;ata number of volumes in ail the librar- ually into tbe vast estuary which con- 
es of the college is 600,000, of which necU it with tbe Yellow Sea. Its whole 
000 were presented to it in 1730 by course, under various names, is 2900 
tishop Berkeley. Ita museum of natural miles, and the area of its basin is com- 
listory was endowed with ¥150.000 by puted to be 548,000 square milcB. It is 
ieorge Peabody and tbe endowment of connected by tbe Grand Canal with the 
he university Is over {13,000.000. The Hoang-bo or Yellow River, and a navi- 
lumerous buildings cover about nine gable for vessels of considerable draught 
cres in tbe heart of the city, the oldest for 1200 miles from its mouth. By the 
lating from 1753. The teaching staff Treaty of Tien-tsin the Lower Yang-tie 
nd members of faculty number over 410, was opened to European trade: and 700 
nd the average nnmber of students over miles from its mouth is the treaty-port 
lOOO. of Hangkow, tbe great commercial city 
tarn " '"''«* esculent tuber or root of Mid-Cbina. The highest port on the 
^**'"> pioduced by various plants of river at present open to foreign trade is 
he genus Dioicorea, order Dioscoreaeeee, Ichang, 1000 miles from its mouth. 
rowing In tbe wanner regions of both 'Yan'ilia ^^ Jamna. 
emiapheres. Yams, when roaated or ***" ««*. 

oiled, form a wholesome, palatable, and Yankee (yan'ke), a cant name for 

utritious food, and are extensively cul- *'*^*»**»* Americans belonging to Che 

ivated in many tropical and anb-tropical New England States. During the Ameri- 

ountries. The Chinese or Japanese yam can Revolution the name was applied by 

D. Batstai) contains more nitrogenous tbe British to alt tbe insurgents: and 

nd therefore nutritive matter, but les^ during the Civil war it was the common 

larch, than potatoes. It is hardy in designation of tbe Federal soldiers by the 

Ireat Britain and thrives in the United Confederates. In Britain the term is 

iUtes. but Its cultivation is impeded by sometimes Improperly applied generally 

b« greath depth to wliich Its coots de- to natives of tbe United States. Tba 



Tankee-Doodle Yarrow 

most common explanation of the term habitants, chiefly Persians, are keen trad- 

seems also the most plausible, namely, ers. Pop. estimated at from 75,000 to 

that it is a corrupt pronunciation of 100,000. — The river rises in the Kara- 

English or of French Anglaia formerly korum Mountains, and helps to form the 

current among the American Indians. river Tarim, which enters Lob Nor. 

Tankee-Doodle, * ^*S^!1^ ^{^ °^^ Yarmouth (ya^^m^th), or, as it is 

.•.MAAA^v ATvv^Axv^ regarded as Amen- -'••****^"'»'" more strictly called, 
can and national. In reality the air is Great Yabmouth, an English seaport, 
an old English one, called Nankey Doo- important fishing station, and watering 
d/e, and had some derisive reference to place, is in the county of Norfolk, 20 
Cromwell. The really national air of the miles east of Norwich. It is situated on 
whole United States, however, is * The a long and narrow tongue of land run- 
Star-Spangled Banner,' which divides ning from north to southward between 
public favor as a patriotic song with the German Ocean and the estuary of the 
* America,' beginning, Yare. The town is connected by a bridge 

with Little Yarmouth, or South Town« m 

* My country, 'tis of thee, Suffolk. The parish church of St. Nich- 

Sweet land of liberty,' etc. olas, founded in 1101, and of late years 

completely restored, is one of the largest 




Dakota Territciry. It is on the n. bank herring and mackerel fishery, and also 

of the Missouri River, (il miles N. w. of furnishes large quantities of white-fish. 

Sioux City. It contains Yankton College The curing of herring as 'Yarmouth 

and has flour mills, grain elevators, bloaters is an important industry. The 

cereal plant, brick and tile works, etc. «>ast is dangerous, but Yarmouth Roads, 

Pop. (1920) 5024 between the shore and a range of sand- 

Vonlr+nn iTi/lioTis » tribe in *^anks, offera a safe anchorage. Pop. 

xanKXOn inoians, North and (1911) r>5,188. 

SouthL Dakota, numberini? about 7000. TarmOtlth. S ^^^l^^J^^^ ®^ ^^^^, 

TftTI (yap)» one of the Caroline Is- „ ,.^ , !k®^k*'*/ ^J^-}^ ®-^i ^^ 

**P lands, owned by Germany till Halifax, and the chief shipbuUding place 

1914, when it was taken by Japan. It is iii ^^^^ province. Pop. 6600. 

an important cable station, linking Yam. ^^^ textile fiber prepared for 

Shanghai with the main trunk line be- ^ \ weavhig into cloth. See Thread. 

tween San Francisco and Celebes. The YarOSlaf • **®® Jarotlav. 

American island of Guam lies 500 miles to _ „ ^ «... , «. 

the N. E. Area, 79 sq. miles. Pop. 7000. Tarr. * well-known British and Burp- 

Ynrt\ a British and American stand- „ «^ P«an plant, Spergula arvensts, 

i ^^9 ard measure of length, equal to gee Spurrey. 

3 feet or 36 inches, the foot in general Yarra-Yarra ( yaj '*."y*'*^'^*. ^ » "*® 
being made practically the unit. As a ..,,,,. Australian river on 
^loth measure the yard is divided into 4 Y}^^^}^ Melbourne, Victoria, is situated, 
quarters = 16 nails. A square yard con- ^^ length is about 100 miles. On ac- 
tains 9 square feet, and a cubic yard 27 $?"?t ^f falls it is not navigable above 
cubic feet. See Weights and Measures. Melbourne. See Melbourne. 
VftrH in ships, a long cyUndrical piece YarrcU (yaj^el), Wiijjam, an emi- 
i»rtt, ^£ timber, having a rounded ^ nent naturalist, was the son 
taper toward each end, slung crosswise to 2J a newspaper agent in London; born 
a mast. All yards are either square or there in 1784 ; died in 1^6. He assisted 
lateen, the former being suspended across "^ and succeeded to his father s business, 
the masts at right angles for spreading He contributed frequently to the Trans- 
square sails, the latter obliquely. Yards actwns of the Lmnwan Society, of which 
have sheave-holes near their extremities J® became a fellow, and to natural his- 
for the sheets reeving through. Either tory periodi^ls. His two works, the 
end of a yard, or rather that part of it History of Brtttsh Ftshes and the fl««. 
which is outside the sheave-hole, is called tory of Brtttsh Btrds, are standard au- 
the yard-arm. thonties. « ^ x 
Yarkand (y«r-k8nd')., the chief town Yamba. SeeTon»bo. 

in the principal oasis of /_,v* _ix 

Eastern Turkestan, is situated on the YarrOW (y®^^)» ^ ^*^® ?*.T?° ^^ .? 

river Yarkand. It is enclosed by a thick , , ,. , pungent plant, Achtllwa mtl- 

mud wall, and its rich gardens are well lefohum, also known by the name milfoil 

watered by numerous canals. The in- (which see 5, 



' Bcotlaod, cblefly pBitoral, t 

for lli po«tlc«l and hittarical '' 

B. The river Yarrow, famouB ' ___ 

In toug, Uauei from the toot oF St. plete revoiution in Ita orbit, or the period 

Uery'i Lorli, and, flowing 141 milem whlcb elapses between the lun'g leavlDi 

eaatward, falla into the Ectrick, 2 mile* either equloortlal painl, or eitber tropic, 

8. w. of Selkirk. and hia return to tbe same. Tbis is tbe 

Tata?hfl.n (?at*a-gan; Turk, irala- tropical or lolar year, and the year in tbe 

•••™**«*" gin ) , a sort at daner- strict and proper sense ot the word, 

like Mber with double-rnrTed blade, aliout Tbis period romprehends what are called 

2 feet long, tbe handle witboiit a cross- the twelve calendar inoDths, and la usu- 

guard, much worn in Mohammedan coun- ally calculated to commence on Jaunary 

tries. 1 and to end December 3L It is not 

Vataa (?1(>)i Sduund Houason. an quite uniform, but Ita mean length is 

IUVBB ^n-ijgi, nojeiis,, bom In 1831; about 365 daya, 5 houm. 48 mlnutea and 

died In 1894. He wrote Broken to Bar- G1.6 aeconds. In popular UMge, how- 

neif, Lani at La»t, Dr. Wainvirigiit't ever, the year coniisla of 300 daya, and 

Patient, The Impending Stoord, Pertwal every fourth ^ar of 366, See Leap- 

Revtiniteenett, etc, |ieor. — AnomalUtic year. See under 

7awl (ffl'^i ' amall abip'a boat, JnoMaly. — Civil year, the ordinary year 

M.a.n^ usually rowed by four or all of 300 days. — Ecdetiattical yeor, from 

oara ; a Jolly-boat : alxo a aalliag boat Advent to Advent. — (Jregorian year, Jn- 

aimilar to a cutter, but havlni a small lian year. See Colenifar.— Lanar year, 

" 1 period consisting of 12 lunar months. 



"VoTDnimr (yftwn'lng), an involuntary The lunar aifronomical iiear conslats of 
j.nwiuug ejipansion ot tbe moutb, a 12 lunar avnodkal months, or 354 days, 
reflex muscular action, gcDerally pro- 8 houra, 4S minutes, 39 seconds. The 
duced by wenrlness, tedium, or hd in- common lunar tiear consists of 12 lunar 
clinalion to sleep. somftiaipH by butiger, civil months, or 354 days. The em- 
el c. When yawning is troublesome. It boltimie or in teres larp lunar year con- 
may be relieved by long, deep respira- eieis of 13 lunar civl! moDtha, and con- 
tion, or drawing in the air at long Id- tains 384 days.— iSabba ticol year. See 
tervals. Sabbath, — Sidereal year. See Sidereal 
"Ya-ma (y&s), a disease occuirlug in Time. 

j.a.wo America, Africa, and tbe West Yeoat (j^t), the yellowish substance, 

Indies, and almost entirely confined to **■""" having an acid reaction, pro- 

the African racer It is cbaracterised by duced during the vinous fermentation ot 

cutaneous tumors, numerous and sucoes- saccharine iluidH, risiuft to the surface, 

sive, eradually Increasing from specks to when the temperature ot tht fluid is high. 

the sise of a raspberry, one at length In the fonti ot a frothy, fioc<?uleat, viscid 

J rowing larger than the rest: core a matter (mr/oce yeast), and falling tr 
jngous excrescence; fever slii^bt, and the bottom (sediment yeast) when the 
proDably Irritaiive merely. It is infec- temperature is low. The ordinary yeast 
tious and contagious, and is produced by of beer cooxlsts of an immense number of 
inoculation witn Treponema perleniu*. minute cells, which constitute h plant 
which may be carried by tbe common called tbe yeast-plant, nhicb multiplies 
house Sy. It Is also called frambteiid, by budding off other cells, or sometimes 
from the French ^romiot»e, a raspberry, by spores. Little la known regarding the 
It is treated by intramuscular or intra- genesis of tbe yeast-plant. Pasteur^ re- 
venous injectioDB of dioiyamido-araeno- searches seem to show that the yeast 
benzol, or ' tKHI.' a remedy brought for- which forms In grape Juice is derived 
ward by Dr. Ehrlich for sypbiik. both chiefly from certain germs abounding 
diseases being caused by varieties of about harvest-time on tbe grapes, and 
Treponema. Milk ot goats thus treated diffused throughout the atmosphere of 
Is suggested for children affected with breweries and wine-cellara, etc. Teast is 
the disease. not only generally essential to the produc- 
Vovnn HiTTAr (vai'8), a river of tlon of wine from grape and other fruit 
XKifiwu Aivci Migaissippi, 200 miles Juices, and to tbe manufacture of beer, 
long, navigable Ihroufhout its course, but it is also an agent In producing tbe 
and Joining the Missijisippi River 5 miles fermentation whereby bread is rendered 
above Vicksburg. light, porous, and spongy and has super- 
'Va7t%n " *^>I7- capital of Yssoo Co., seded leaven. (See Perm en ta lion.) — 
4.1U&UU, Mlsslsaippi, on the navigable German yeast is prepared In various ways 
Ya»>o River, 45 milea M. N. w. of Jack' from common yeut collected, drained 



Yeats Yellow Sea 

and pressed till nearly dry. It can be so of a lemon yellow, with the wings, tail, 
kept for several months, and is much used and fore part of the head black. When 
by bakers. — Patent yeast is yeast collected caged the song of this bird greatly resem- 
from a wort of malt and hop, and treated bles that of the canary, 
similarly to German yeast — Artificial VaIIow Pever ^ ^^ acute infectious 
yeaat is a dough of flour and a small •*'^***"^ a\?v^x dige^se, caused by an 
quantity of common yeast made into small unknown virus, and transmitted by a mos- 
cakes and dried. quito (the Aeaes calopust formerly known 

Yeats Cy^^)» Whxiam Bxttleb, an as the Stegomuia faaciata). The disease 
Irish poet, bom at Dublin, in is characterized by jaundice, albuminuria, 
1865. His father was a distinguished black vomit, and a rising temperature ac- 
artist, and William Butler Yeats for a companied by a slow pulse. There are 
time studied art, but in 1887 forsook the three stages to this affection: (1) The 
brush for the pen, and, gaining his in- stage of invasion, abrupt onset, with 
spiration from the folk lore of Ireland, de- fever; (2) the stage of remission; and 
voted himself to literature, making it his (3) the stage of secondary fever. The 
life work. He was one of the leaders of disease is found round the Gulf of Mexico, 
the Celtic renaissance and was one of the in the West Indies, and in part of the 
founders, with Lady Gregory, of the Irish West Coast of Africa. It is said to be 
Literary Theater, in which he was assisted found only between the latitude of 38 de- 
later by George Moore. He lived in Lon- grees North and 38 degrees South. The 
don for a time and was a frequent and Aedes mosquito conveys the infection, 
valued contributor of prose and verse to after having fed on the blood of an in- 
magazines and reviews. He travded on fected person. Hence, the necessity of 
the Continent, and in 1903 gave a series isolating persons who have the disease, 
of lectures in the United States, making a keepine mosquitoes away from them, and 
return visit a month or two before the also of eliminating mosquitoes as far as 
outbreak of the European war .in 1914. possible. The old idea that the disease is 
Among his man y poetical works' may be conveyed by clothes, hangings, toys, ani- 
mentioned The Wanderings of Oisin and mals, etc., is no longer held. It should be 
Other Poems, Countess Cathleeny Shadowy noted that the mosquito which convevs 
Waters, and various plays in verse, pnl>- the infective agent in yellow fever is dif- 
lished as Plays for the Irish Theater, He ferent from the mosquito which conveys 
also wrote a number of excellent prose the infective agent of m^aria; and they 
works and an autobiography. are both different from the common mos- 

Yeddo. seeToWo TeUow-hammer yk^w-aiocer, a 

Yeisk. See leUk. ^^ ^„j^^' ^ri^titH^lS^j 

YeletZ. Spp lelets: called also yelUno-huntina, The head, 

xcictii. ^eeleletz. cheeks, front of the neck, belly, and lowe^ 

Yell l7®^)' the second largest of the tail-coverts are of a bright yellow. The 

* ^*r Shetland Islands, separated from upper surface is partly yellow, but chiefly 




breadth. The surface is chieny moorland, hammer occurs throughout Europe. 

and fishing is the leading employment. Tfillow PlTH^ a North Amencan tree. 

Pop 2579. . "J. ^ ^»>*~* »»««»* or varia- 

YelloW <y«^^)' ^J^^ ^f ^H Pnsmatic Itlts. The wood is used largely for domes- 

~ . " colors; the color of that part tic purposes in the United States. In 

of the solar spectrum situated between the Canada and Nova Scotia the name is 

orange and the green : a bright golden given to P. resinosa, and it is also applied 

colon the type of which may be found in to P. australis, 

the neld buttercup, which is a pure yel- VaII/^^xt UttrA^ « ^ 

low. United with blue it yields green; *eU0W JUVCI. See Hoang-ho. 

with red it produces orange. See Color YpnttJUS. «» inflammation of the liver, 

and Spectrum, *cxavwd, ^j. ^ ^^^^ ^^ jaundice which 

Yellow-berries, see French Berries, t^Z^^^'f^V^^J^^rnf}''^^^ «*"^°« 
^^ 11 _f ^ VI J 7«iiowne8s of the eyes. The same name 

YelloW-bird. * ®™®*^ .^°f*°^^T^/™J ^^ ^^^^ *^ * disease which affects the 
i^vMVTT v*A«»y common in the United peach tree. 

?^!??' OH? ^'^^^»"* ^^ Chrysometris TellOW Sea (Chinese, Whang-hai), 
trtstts. The summer dress of the male is * ^**v w w\^c» ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ Pacific 



Yellowstone Hational FarK Teoril 

Ocean, on tb« DortbcBat coMt ot China ; caflons, ime of which, (h« Qicait GaBon, 
length, about 620 milca; greatcat breadth, Is 30 miles Id length, tta steep aldea being 
atiout 400 miles. It Is very shallow, and colored in bright hues and shaped in a 
obtains its name from the lemon-yellow great variety of fantastic forma. Ban- 
color of Its water near the land, earned ning in a northeasterlj direction tlie river 
bj mad BUipended In the water from the ultimately Joins the Mltaouri about laL 
inflow of the rivers Hoang-ho and Yang- 48° n., after a course of some 1100 miles, 
tse-kiang. Sleamera can ascend It for 800 mllea to 

Yellowstone National Park, l^^^iSuent""' ^^ ^"^ '"''*"' " "" 

a region of the state of Wyoming, occu- YpllnW-thrnnt " small North 
pying its northwest corner with slight -"J^*"* buroai,, ^^erican singing 
ezlensions Into Montana and Idaho: oE bird {Bflvia MarUandica) , 
remarkable natural beauty and unique Yemen (yetn'en). a division of Arabia, 
(or the number and diversitjr of its geysers ■»■••"**•« occupying the southwest angle 
and hot springs. It was in 1S72 with- of the peninsula, and known as Arabia 
drawn from settlement by tbe United Felli. Some portions of it are very 
States governmeni to become a park or fertile. Among Its principal products 
tract tor the recreation of the people. It is coCfee, to a specially prised kind of 
was originally shout 62 milcx in length which Mocha, one of ita seaports, has 
(from N. to 8.), and M in width, with aa given a name everywhere known. Eati- 
area of 3350 sq. miles, but jn 1882 a for- mated area, 70,000 square miles- estl- 
estpreserveof over 2000 square miles was niaied population, about 750,000. (See 
added ID the c and s., making the total Arabia,) The chief potentate is the 
area a little over 5500 so. miles. It la Imam of Sana, a tributary of Turkey 
readily accessible by a branch of the Yen " Japanese money of aeconnt. 
Northern Pacific Railway. Its surfsce is ^^^t equivalent to (1 04. 
mainly an undulating plain, diversified. YpT)i>n]i (yen-ik'a-lft), Stkatt or, 
however, by great mountain ranges, one -'tuin.juc (.onnecting tbe Blsck Sea 
of which, the Abaaraka, a range separat- with the Sea of Asol. is about 20 miles 
ing the waters of the Yellowstone river long, and In some parts only 2 miles 
<whlch see) from those of the Big Horn, broad and 2 fathoms deep. 
contains some of the grandest scenery in VAViia*i (yMi''-aI), a great river of 
the United States. The whole region ei- ^^u^ovi ^^j^ ^.^^ j^ Mongolia, flows 
bibits an endless variety of wild volcanic northward throueb Siberia, and after a 
scenery — hot springs, mud volcanoes, course of about 2500 miles enters the hoy 
geysers, cations, waterfalls, etc. The gey- of the same name in the Arctic Ocean. 
sers are more remarkable than those of V*viia»ii'ot ( yen-e-si'lgk ), a large 
Iceland, and tbe Grand Geyser in Fire- I eiUBeiSK ^^^avinc^ ot fcastem Si- 
hole Bssin is the most magnificent nat- l>eria, extending from the Chinese fron- 
ural fountain in the world. The Yellow- tier to the Arctic Ocean; area, 986,iKB 
stone Lake, one of many, is a magnlB- sq, miles. It contains rich auriferous 
cent sheet of water, with an area of 150 deposits. Pop. 057,900.— The capital, of 
»q, miles, and an elevation of 7440 feet, the same name, is tbe chief entrepot for 
The falls of the Yellowstone are of strik- the gold mines of the province and the 
log beauty. The Mammoth Hot Springs Siberian fur-trade. Pop, 11,738, 
also are notable, from their beautifal -Vpftmanrv (yC'man-ri), a volunteer 
terraces and basins of exquisitely colored icumaiiij pgygiry fop,^ originally 
calcareous deposits. A large part of the embodied in Britain during the wars of 
park Is covered with forest. Stringent the French revolution. They mast fut^ 
legislation protecta the game, with the uiah their own horses, but have an allow- 
result that elk, deer, antelope and bear, ance for clothing ; the government also 
have taken refuge in it and have rapidly supplying arms and ammunition. Unlike 
increased in numbers. ibe ordinary volunteer force, the yeo- 
Tpllni»«fnTiP "Rivfr » river of manry cavalry may be called out to aid 
leUOWSlone JUVer, ,jj^ western the civil powers in addition to their be- 
United States, which rises in tbe Rocky ing liable for service on invasion ot tbe 
Mountains, about lat. 44° it. and Ion. country by a foreign enemy. 
IIO" W. After a course of about 25 VAnrnpn of th* n-nnTfl Seefleef- 
milea its passes through the lake of tbe leomen 01 tne WUarQ. ^,„. 
same name, aod runs northward through 
the Yellowstone National Park. Soon 
after issuing from tbe lake tbe river river Yeo or Ivel, 40 miles south of Brif 
makes at Intervals a series of falls (tbe tol. It baa a fine cruciform church 
last being BOO feet high), and traver-w Hnting from the fifteenth century, an^ j 



Yerkes Ubsenratory 



Tonne 



noted for its manufacture of glores. 
Pop. 13,760. 

Yerkes Observatory, ,^-, '^^^ 

by Charles T. Yerkes, a capitalist of Chi- 
cago, to Chicago University. It is located 
at Williams Bay, Wisconsin, 75 miles 
above Chicago, and is furnished with a 
40-inch lens telescope, one of the largest 
in the world. It is thoroughly equipped 
with other astronomical instruments. 
'Vf^Qfui (yez'6), Yezo, or Jesso (oflS- 
iC8»u ^.^jjy ^^jj^ Hokkaido), the 

most northerly of the larger Japiin is- 
lands, has an area of about 3(>,300 sq, 
miles, and a pop. (1904^ of 843,717, in- 
cluding about 18,000 Ainos, a docile ab- 
original race. The island is mountainous 
and volcanic, and is rich in minerals, in- 
cluding coal, gold, and silver. Matsmai 
and Hakodadi (which see) are the chief 
towns. 

Yew ^^^» *° evergreen tree of the 
genus TasuSj nat. order TaxareiB. 
The common yew is T, haccdtaf indige- 
nous in most parts of Europe. It is a 
handsome tree, growing to a height of 
from 30 to 40 feet, with numerous spread- 
ing^ branches, forming a dense head of 
foliage. Its trunk is thick, and has been 
known to attain a circumference of 56 
feet. Its fruit is a red berry with green 

seeds. It used to 
be frequently 
planted in church- 
yards, and its tough 
elastic wood was 
extensively used in 
the manufacture of 
bows. In our own 
days, on account of 

f^m^^m^ ^m ^^c durability of 
^^^g^ . W tbe timber, and of 
.^^Wb^^^ its hard, compadt, 
T^O'^^ «r close grain, it is 

much used by cabi- 
net-makers and 
turners. There are 
several varieties of 
it, the Irish yew, 
which has a more 
upright growth than the common yew, be- 
ing esteemed the finest. The American 
^ew {T, haccata Canadenah) is a low 
prostrate shrub, never forming an erect 
trunk. It is found in Canada and the 
more northern of the United States, and 
is commonly called ground-hemlock. 

Yezd (y®^^* * ^**y ^^ Persia, prov- 
ince of Farsistan, in an oasis in 
a sandy plain 190 miles southeast of 
Ispahan. It is noted for its velvet and 
other silk manufactures, and contains 
about 4000 fire worshipers. Pop. est!- 
ipfited nt 50,000. 




Yew {Taxu9 baccdta) . 



Yffdrasil ^godbasill (Ig^dra-sil), hi 
o ' Scandinavian mythology, the 

giant ash-tree spread over the whole 
world, the branches of which reach above 
the heavens, the roots of which reach 
down to the under world. Ygdrasil typi- 
fies existence. 
"Yiddish (yid'ish), the most widely 

Axuuxou spread dialect of the Jews, 
spoken in Russia and eastern Europe and 
in the United States. It is a High Ger- 
man with a large admixture of Hebrew 
and other languages. It is spoken by 
millions of Jews and is the medium of a 
considerable literature. 
Toaklim (yo'kum), a town of De Witt 

j.uaxkuiu j^jj^i Lavaca counties, Texas, 

118 miles e. of San Antonio. It has rail- 
road shops, flour mills, canning factory, 
bottling works, etc. Pop. (1920) 6184. 

Yofffl. ^ y^'?^ • union ) , in Hindu phil- 
'*'*'B** ojogy. one of the six Darsanas 
or schools of Brahmanical philosophy, that 
of Patanjall, the essence of which is medi- 
tation. iTnion with the divine spirit is 
attained by successive steps, as self-con- 
trol, religious observance, long-continued 
suppression of the breath, meditation, and 
profound contemplation. The disciple 
(Yogin) can, according to the behef, 
traverse all space, become invisible, and 
know the past, present and future. 
VnkA'hft.Tnft. (y6-k6-ha'ma), the most 
ZO&Onama important of the Japan- 
ese ports from its proximity to Tokio, the 
capital of the empire, with which it is 
connected by a railway 18 miles in length. 
The foreign settlement consists of well- 
GonstructcKl streets with business estab- 
lishments. The harbor, a part of the bay 
of Tokio, is good and commodious. Steam- 
ers from San Francisco, Vancouver Is- 
land, etc., call regidarly. The population 
has grown rapidly within recent years, 
increasing from 70,019 in 1884 to 394,303 
in 1909. . ^ _^ 

Yonkers (yong^erx), a a^ of Wert- 
XUU&cis Chester county. New York, 
on the east bank of the Hudson River, 
adjoining the northern line of New Yoik 
City. It is both a residential and mano- 
facturing city, its industries including 
large carpet, elevator and hat manufac- 
tures, also sugar refineries, sash, door and 
metal-foil factories. It was first seiiU^l 
about 1650. Pop. 100,226. 
Vamyia (yon), a department of Cen- 
XUnue ^^1 France, traversed by the 
river Yonne, which is navigable through- 
out it The soil is very fertile, producing 
large wheat crops, and the vines yield the 
finest red wines of Lower Burgundy, and 
the finest of white wines, the well-known 
'Gbablis. Auxerre is the capital. 
2^ sq. miles. Pop. (1910) 3£U*77 
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York yowmite Valley 

York lTf>Tli), Of TOMBHIMC. the iBf It ia tbe aeat of York CoUeje (United 
fMt county of England, facei the Brethren), and baa flour and aUalla millg. 
North Sea on the n. k. and extends from foundry, tic. Pop. (1920) S38S. 
th« Tees river on tbe N, to the eatuar; of Vnrlr B cftJ. county aeat of lork Co., 
the Humber in the b.; area 6067 bq. ■^■"rJI., PennsyWania, 96 miles w. of 
mile*. It is divided into the North, Philadelphia, 56 miles n. of Baltimore. It 
South, and Weit Ridiass, each ridins ia in a neh farminf district and is a great 
having a separate lord-tleutenant The inUuHtrial center, with over 200 manutac- 
SDrface is much diTersIlied. there being taring plants in tbe city and suburbs; 
a larf^ central vailey with a tnountainoua products vulued at 185.000,000. Its man- 
district in the H. K. and id the c an ele- ufactures include ice machines, wall paper, 
rated chalky district called the Weald, artificial teeth, farm implements, automo- 
The county (^ontaiuB some of the most biles, boilera, chemicBla, tobacco products, 
fertile tracts in the kingdom, while there pianoa, etc. In 1777-78 the Continental 
are areas of barren moor. The central Coogreiis met here while Philadelphia was 
valley Is drained cbiefl* by the Ouae and held by the British. Pop. (1910) 44,750; 
Ita tributaries. Tbe West Riding con- (1920) 47 512. 

tains some of the richest coal mmes in York Housi of, an Kngllsh royal 

the Kingdom and there are large de- ■^^^'^ honae, the rival of that of Lan- 

posita of iron In the R. There are a caster. The House of York waa uaited 

nnmber of large manufacturing centers, to the House of Lancaster when Henrv 

iDcliidlng Leeds, Sheffield, Bradford. Hud- VII married the eldest daughter of Ed- 

dersSeld and others. Bull and York are ward IV. The emblem of the Yorkists 

other notable cities, York being the cap- waa a white tose. See England {Hi*- 

ttaL Pop. (19111 3.9e0.4«l. tort,). 

York (Briliah, Coer Effroo. or E6roc,- York Peninsnlft 'o Queensland, 

^"^^ Latin, kboracttml. a cathedral *''^* "'*'""""*> Australia, tbe re- 

city and archbiabop's see, the capital of glon lying on the east aide of the Oulf 

Yorkshire. England, 188 miles north of of Carpentaria, and termltiKtlng at Its 

London by rail, is silualed at tbe conflu- north end in Cape York, separated from 

ence of the Foss and tbe Quae. The city New Guinea by Torres Strait 

proper, embracing a circuit of nearly 8 Vnrkt.n'am ( yOrk'toun ) , a village, 

miles, waa Inclosed by walls, restored bj ■'"*«•>««'" capital of York Co.. vTr- 

Edward I, of which tbe poriioos still glnla, on the right bank of York river, 

aining have been converted into prom- nearly 10 miles from its mouth and 36 



enades. commanding a prospect ot the milea s. n. w. of Norfolk. It waa 
■urroundlng country. There are many scene of the surrender of Lord Corn- 
quaint, old-fashioned houaea in the nar- wallis to General Washington, October 



of its older portion. The 19, 1781. The surrender is commemo- 

great object of attraction, however, ia the rated by a monumenL In the Civil wal 

minater or cathedral, the finest In Eng- it j/tB fortified by the Confederatea, who, 

land, which dates from the seventh cen- having been besieged by General McClel- 

tnry, but did not begin to assume its Ian, evacuated it May 4. 1862. Its popu- 

preaent form till the twelfth century, and latlon now numbers little over 100. 

was not completed till 1472. It Is built Vnmlio (yS'riJ-ba), a country ot West 

in tbe form of a I*tln crosa with choir, i"i^UU» Africa, north of the Bight of 

aialea, transepts, a central tower and two Benin, It is peopled by a number of 

weatero towers : eitreme length, 524 feet ; confederated tribes, and is now attached 

breadth, 250; height of central tower, 213 to the colony and protectorate of Lagos, 

feet. (See cut at Decorated l^tvle.) Much of tbe country is fertile and well 

York was the capital of Roman Britain, cultivated, and the Inhabitants have made 

It WBB made an archi^iscopal see by great progreaa in the industrial arts. 

Edwin of Northumbria m 624, It atill They are chiefly pagans, but Mohamme- 

ranks second theologically and polit- danism bas made way among tbem. Ptot- 

ically among English cities, its arch- estant and Roman tJathoUc miasions have 

bishop having tbe title of Primate of long been at work among them. Ibadan 

England (see Archbiihoo) . and its chief is toe largest town. 

magistrate takes the title of lord-mayor. YftB<iTnit*i Vall«>v (y6-sem'i-te).oiie 

It waa incorporated by Henry 1, and the lOSemiXe VaUCy ^/ ,j,^ greatest 

city boundaries were extended in 1884. natural wonders of North America, is in 

The trade ia local, and tbe industries nn- Mariposa county, California, about ISO 

important. Pop. 82.297. mites e. by b. of San Francisco and mid- 

Ynrlr ^ city, capital ot York Co., way between the eastern and western 

i.Vi.^, V'shrsakn. nn B branch nl the hnnHi nF IliP fl(i>rni NavsHii It t* ■ nar. 



Ctmritrt of '*« Naiioiai Park Smici pkoio by Pillibury Fichirt Co. 

TOSSHTTB FALLS 

Tbs most celebrated of the wateifftlli in the YoKiiiite Vellev; •««□ Irom the livet. 
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Yoshihito Young 

above the sea, and is itself nearly leTel, ated at Dartmouth College in 1868 ; was 
about 6 miles in length, and varying in a captain in the Oivil war, and after- 
width from \ mile to a mile. On each wards held several professorships, be- 
side rise enormous domes and almost ver- coming professor of astronomy at Prince- 
tical cliffs of granite, one of them, called ton College in JS77. He made very im- 
the Half Dome, being 4737 feet higher portant spectroscopic studies and dis- 
than the river Merced at its base, while coveries in solar physics and chemistrv. 
there are various others equally notable His principal work was The 8un, He 
in aspect. Numerous waterfalls and cas- died January 4, 1908. 
cades descend from prodigious heights, the Vouil? Edward, an English poet, 
chief being the Yoeemite Falls, which ^^ **•**& J was the son of a deaa of 
drops nearly half a mile. The Bridal Veil Salisbury, and bom in 1683. He was 
Fail is also very picturesque. This val- educated at Winchester and Oxford, and 
loy forms part of the California Yosemite obtained in 1708 a law fellowship at All 
Stuie Park, which is included in the Souls. Patronized and pensioned by the 
lancer Yo«emitp National Park. profligate Duke of Wharton, he wrote 

VnoliiViifn (y6-shi-h6't5), emperor or «^™\ P^*«S" *£^ * couple of plays, one of 
XOSnilUl/O mikado of Japan, the son which. The Revenge, long kept posses- 
of Mutsuhito, born in 1879, proclaimed «0Q of the stage. His first great liter- 
Crown IT.nce in 1889. He received a ^U success was his production of a series 
Uberal education, and though extremely Sfr^V^®"' H*"S^ collectively in 1728 as 
deUcate as a child grew into robust man- ^^« ^?^'^.gL^*'"f* l^^ Umvereal Pae- 
hood. On the death of Mutsuhito in ••o^- Jn 1828 he took orders, was made 




the Blackwater, county Cork, 28 miles ^^^^^^l^'^^SlSS"^^^.^^^^^ 
east of Cork. It has manufactures of ^ouffhts. He died in 1765. 

earthenware and Dricks. Pop. 5393. TOUM, S^^t.^r'^S^' ^'i^ «Sfff^ 

^r rviiniy^ AiTTnTTR^ a difiHn- ^ ^ educator, born m Buffalo, 

Young ^J^^§^ aSSiraf writer. J«°fJ? «. 1^5,: Y" ^"i^f^ »*m*^* 

born in 1741 ; died in 1820. He became a S»i*MS,^i'*''»nH*'''.22l«^^ A«**H£?,i'**5 

constituted Board of Agriculture. Of his Idu^tion kT Sf%nive«itv Sf OwSSr^ 
many writings his Travels in France, iQaQ*iQnk?°^J5St««of^f ^^I^^ 
nublLhed in !792. is the most interesting ifa?"sToi,"?Sg?5^r^u^^^^^ 
Yoime, BwoH AM, president of the pubHc schools of Chicago smce 1909. She 
Z ^\ l^jn Church, was born in ^ the author of a numW of works. 

Vermont in 1801 ; died m 1877. In 1831 Yonnff' ^^UN Russell, journalist, 
he became a Monnon, and an act^e iOUnj, born at Downingtown^ Penn- 
preacher of the Mormon doctrine. He ayivania, in 1841; died in 1899. be was 
was one of the twelve founders of Nau- ^ ^ar correspondent of the New York 
1^, and after the murder of the prophet. Tribune in the Civil war; established the 
Joseph Smith, and the flight of the Mor- Morning Post in Philadelphia and the 
flLons from Nauvoo, loung became their Standard in New York; was European 
leader on their long pourney westward, correspondent of the Herald; went round 
was elected their president on their set- the world with General Grant; was ap- 
tling in Utah, and when this was made pointed minister to China; and in 1897 
a territory he was appointed its governor was made librarian of Congress, 
by President Polk. In 1852 he an- Yonn^ Samxjel Baldwin Marks, 
uounced that polj'gamy had been com- *v»*-**8j an American soldier, born in 
manded in a special revelation to Joseph Pittsburgh, Pa., 1840 ; served in Civil and 
Smith, and it was accepted generally by Spanish-American wars; lieutenant-gen- 
Ihe Mormons of Utah. Young was a eral, 1903. 

man of great practical ability. Utah Yonn? Thomas, scientist, was bom 
Nourished under his rule, and he long -^vu-Axg, ^^ ^ Quaker family at Mil- 
withstood successfully the efforts of the yerton, in Somersetshire. England, in 
United States government to establish 1773. He qualified himself for the med- 
(ts authority there. ical profession, but a fortune left him 

Yauti^ Charles Augustus, astron- made him rather languid in his practiot 
AViuigy omer, bom at Hanover. New as a physician in London. In 1802 ha 
Uampshlre. Dec. 15, 183^; wa3 gradu- became the colleague of Davy as pro* 



Young Yprea 

tessor of natural pbiloMphj at the Royal Yprm took place ia October, 1914, when 
In.'titution, having prerioualj made the Britain's small profesiiloDBl aimy with 
discovery ol the interference of ligbl, the great braverj- Htoppeil the German forces 
result of reeearchea which, completed b; in their iaHit;h on the channel ports anil 
I'rPsnel, secured the triumph of the un- drove tbi-m out of the towu, which bad 
duluiory theory. In 1807 appeared h!i first been oc<:upied by the enemy on Octo- 
Bdniirable Lecturei on ffalural PhUoto- her 3. In tho Bccoud battle, in the aprine 
phy. In ISiS he wai appointed aecre- of IBIS, the Canadians, who had tiiken 
tory to the Board of Longitude, with the the heigbix before the town, were com- 
eharge of gnpervising the Xa*tieal At- pellod to rcdre Into Ypres. It was in this 
maaiek. Yoang preceded ChampolUon battle that the Germanii firat introduced 
in the discovery at the alphabetic char- poison gas. During 1916 the Germans, 
arter of certain of the Egyptian hiero- from their positions on the heighta, poured 
givphs. He was a man of universal ac- a steady stream of projectiles into the oW 
complishments, addlni to his scientlBc town. Hardly a building was left stnnd- 
nnd mathematical attainments a knowl- inf, and even the beautiful Cloth Hall— a 
edge of the classical and the principal glorious rehc of the 13th and 14th cen- 
miKlern and oriental languages. He died turies, built in the form of an irregular 
in 1829 trapesium sunnounted by a square tower 

^r-««» ir.^f. r<t.«a4-ian Aaon or belfry — was reduced to a heap of niins, 
TOUng Men S tnnStian ASSO- i^ 1917 ,be third bnttle of Ypres was 
riatiAna Among *he first of lhe»e was fought, with the Brili«b and Canadians 
CiatlOnS. ,bat founded in London In on the offensive. The Germans were 
1844 by George Wiliinm-. The movement <''^*e'' ^^^ »"<! ^^r f"™*"" Pamchendaele 
emended, and becanif one Dot only for the ^'^t^Z, "u" .?* .'',r'"f'^'''"°* he«hta were 
religious but tor the general culture and £»"'«' hy the AUicJ trooi.s -ftie Cana- 
social weUbeing of young men engared In ^'"''"' V^*^^* General bir Arthur Curne, 
business. These aasociations beca-ne "'«" R""'" '."^j""""''.,,'!' •''"'I'nK '''«'?■ 
widely eitendcl. there being in 1916 in ?«""^' "■><! .sained a bnlliaut victory, Tbe 
the Llnited States alone 700.000 membera, '»""• »' il»™« "■■ '"'! "^ memones for 
with buildings and property valued at ^"e"^? <-/""''""■■ ""^""" <*'K'J"5 ""<^'|- 
890.000,000. The European war opened ^.^ »'"' °^ many comrades laid to rest, 
u new field of work for them, and laree ^^e trenches which they took over ou the 
sums of money were contributed to b« ri^^" *■""' ',''^«;?™!. t™?'^''™ ""ifre. in 
used in their special line of activity for '^''*. "S"'?* "' ^?r' V'* (-ennans had at- 
soldiere in camp and field. ""^'"^u'''^", '^^^ ^'T" ,*"!!:, ^'f*' "^ 

^r J. (ir.,n„'t„„ni . I'itv "" w™ 'ed them had played their part 

YOnngStOWn S^l nrM^hon n^ ^ '<"" ""^S in the prevWs fight. It 
r- nZ ,!.„ M kLi i Ri™ «A was of this third bsttlc that Sir Douglas 

^?w^^h « h f ri^^ l^n^hlv'iH^ Haig. in his message to General CuSie^ 
k! nf1?«i r~ „nrt^, h^.' ulJf^lZ «^^- 'I •**»'« "> congratulate you per^ 
ity of iron ore nnd coal beds. It oontams ^ ^ complete and important 

hS^Z . ^' KliKr ,^ Mr «•■<*«" ^'^ ^^^''^ JO"^ coiouiand of the 

f, ?i il' it J^ , ^T ' /!^;,.4l; Canadian Corps h^ been inaugurated. 
! Jf hS.iit"^^^^ „~ ? ^ifu =^^ fmfn* The two divisions you employed totally 

lr^'wtrhf™^,J^lf7lQinwf«l&r defeated four Genian div^ions. whose 
dries, with a payroll (IUIb) of »B1,ob1.- jng,o_ 0,1^ reliablv estimated at more than 
1iS:,n^"?U^.,^* 44,885: (1910) 70,066; ^^^yg ^^^^^ suffered by the Canadian 

(19_0) l.W,d5^ „, - ,. troops. The skill, bravery, end detemii- 

Young Women's CnnStian nation shown in the attnci and in main- 
■ ■ , ■ n^ .K- ^.™n K..I. ._ tainiag the positions won againBt repeated 

AsSOeiatlOnS, °^^ youn^^eni? were ''^"'^ counter attacks were in aU respects 
founded in 1857 by .the DowageJ-Lady "*'Th™tide of battle surged back in 1918 
Kinnaird. and now eiiat in various cities j ^^ desperate and reckless attempt of 
of Britain and America. The work of ^^ Qenna^g to reach Calais. The Srit- 
the aasociatipn among women is fourfold : jg,, f^^^^ relinquished the heights, but 
physical. BCK^ial, intellectual, and spiritja . ^dd fast at Ypres, as the French had 
Ypres '.*-I"i Flemi^, ypwen). Bel- ^^j^^ ^t Verdun and the Mame. (Ses 
Txr . -m ^j™' *. ''"'° , . "* ''£°Ti'"^j Buropeon War.) In peace times the 
West Flandera. in a plain, on both sides principal trade of the town was in cotton 
of the Ynerlee. 28 milea s. b. ,w. of gnj igpjs. Jansen was bishop of Tpres 
IliiiKi-s, r>3 inilpfl by tell. It was almost g„^ jg Juried in the crypt of the now 
Minrely destroyed by the succeasive bom- ^jn^d cathedral of St. Martin. " 
j>ardment8 to which it was aubjected in lonnerly < ' ' 
the European war. Tka Atat battla tl Aietaiins 



Ypsilanti Yncatan 



14th century had 200.000 inhabitants and with the control of an army corps. He 
employed 4000 looms. The population in now became the leading power in modem- 
1013 was 17,000. izing the Chinese army, and by 1901 had 

YuailftTi+i (ip-8i-lan'ti), a city of & corps of many thousands of well-drilled 

J. yM9xxu,Mihi Washtenaw county, Biich- and well-armed men. Also, as ncerov of 
igan, on the Huron River, 29 miles w. by Chili province, he was instrumental in 
8. of Detroit. It is the seat of the Michi- introducing the modem system of educa- 
gan State Normal School, and has manu- tion into the empire. At an earlier date 
factures of paper, cement, agricultural *i® "*<^ become aware of the plans of the 
implements, veneers, flour, auto parts, etc yj»>i« emperor and his reformer associ- 
Pop (1920) 7413 •— --^ ^^^ ^^ introduce radical reforms and 

TnsiloTitl a distinguished Greek fam- ^^^ the reins of power long held by the 

xpsuanUy ily prominent in the Greek empress dowager. He infonned her of 
movement for independence. Dbmetbtos her dimger, in conseouOTce of which she, 
was bom in 1793 ; died in 1832. He dis- ^^^h the support. of the c^servatives, 
tinguished himself so highly in the revolu- ™ade a palace prisoner of Kwang Sen, 
tion of 1821 as to be made president of the onperor. Yuan gained high favor 
the Greek legislative council after the ^th the emprew dowager by this act, but 

liberation from the Ottoman yoke. «^«r ^«f^ ^^*\.S l^i ^"?*^® ^i"""' 

«» /j(^-«'x\ m-*^-*. • T>«i^.. the regent, dismissed him from his post as 

Ysaye 15:5^2; iSS.«?i'u^^ Grand Ooancaor. A hasty flight probably 

w.„ I i3^'?wf^«7ftJ t«5^^«f*^iS2j «*^«* Ms Me. After the Lginning of the 

te"?wJ^SJ.iL^^iifly^w?4.'wlS revolution of 1911 Yuan was reclued by 

the United States in 1884. He is Justly ^^ regent and made premier with dicta- 

ISSJi^^^f-S2!^S^^^^Sw^^^^^ tonal power, being asked to use every 

^^n^^«^^^^n«^ni!?/2^^T^^ ^^^rt to ssvc the Ifanchu dynastv. He 

music. He was yiohn profe^r at the showed great abiHty in dealing with the 

BrusseUi Conservatoire from 1886 to 1898 difficult situaHon, arranged an armistice 

and was manager and conductor of the or- ^^ ^^^ revolutionists, but found it im- 

^estral concerts. possible to save the empire. The leaders 

YsseL 2 if ^Sf^u ^ia ' "il ^ i "^!! o^ the revolutionary movement insisted on 
,, ^J ^ the Netherlands, which leaves t^e dethronement of the child emperor and 
Ae Rhine near Amhem, ai^ receiving^ ^^^ estabUshment of a repubUc. Yuan 
Old Yssel from Rhenish Pnisria. enters ^^ obHged to yield to this demand, and 
^e Zuyder Zee after a course of 80 miles, on the abdication of the imperial family in 
Ysselmonde. UssmMONiw ( I si- 1912 and the resignation of Sun Yet Sen, 
*u w *u 1 A ™^"^^:'Vif^ir^ # the provisional president, he accepted the 
the Netherlands opposite the mouth of presidency. An attempt l)y him to restore 
the YsseL „^^^^ ♦...^ ^ the empire at the dose of 1915 failed and 

Ystad vP'Hl^lj ?» ^^^^^^'ti.^^TffiJ? ^^ continued to hold the presidency until 
oa n ®2S5^ ?^?*S' i^'^. the Baltic /hig death in June, 1916. 
38 mUes southeast of Malmo. It has a YnrftfATi (yo-ki-t&n'), a peninsula 
safe and spacious harbor, ^d an^ its XUCatEll \^^ ^ ^oulhSastSrn 
mdttstnes is shipbuilding. Pop. 9862. extremity of Mexico: Before its con- 
Tatradvfodwflr ^^ Rhondda, a quest by the Spaniards it was the seat 

j.5Ui»ujriuuw|^9 township of South of a flourishing civilisation. It is now 
Wales, in Glamorganshire, comprising for the most part a sparsely cultivated 
several villages, the inhabitants of which region, whose forests yield excellent tim- 
are chiefly engaged in the collieries. Pop. ber. cabinet-woods and dye-woods, and 
152,798. which has recently been productive of 

Yttria (it'ri-a), the protoxide of great quantitiee of sisal or so called Yu- 
•• yttrium, a white powden in- catan nemp. Yucatan is rich in ar- 
soluble in water, but soluble in some chitectural remains of its ancient in- 
adds. When ignited it glows with a habitants, temples, pyramids, etc, the 
pure white light. work of the dvilised Mayas. The most 

Yttrium (ifri-um), an earth metal, imposing of these ruins are those at Ux- 

Ai/i/AAt&Ai* one of the elements, the mal, Labwa, Loltun. and Ohlchen-itza. 
basis of yttria; symbol Y, atomic weight Five-sixths of the inhabitants are In- 
93. Its texture is scaly, and its color dians, preserving the speech of thdr an- 
grayish-black. cestors, whom the Spaniards dispossessed. 

Yuan Shi-kfli Pi^^^^t of China, in 1861 the peninsula, which since 1824 

A unu. Kf^M, M^nxy ^^ resident com- had formed one state in the Mexican Con- 
missioner in Korea before the Japan- federation, was divided into two: Yuca- 
Chinese war, and after that war was tan, area 29,560 square miles, pop. .'(50.- 
piade vice-president of the army board, 000, capital Merida; and ('nnippch<', iina 



SOJOO; capital, ten memben of a Legialative ConndL 

handsome plants, _ > , ., , 

with white flow- Yulc ^I^li *''« °^ Bngliah and Scan- 
era, citremelv el»- _j„ dinavJBD name for ChrlBtmaa, 
gant, but deeti- ™!' *" ■"•"« o^teut in use, aa In the term 
tute of odor. Y. V^U-tog. 

gloriosa, or com- IQHIUUI (fan-nan'), the most south- 

mon Adam's nee- , . . westerly province of China, 

die, i» much S. twunded on the sooth by Annam, 

prised on account Biam, and Burmah, and on the w«Bt by 

of its panicle of Burmah. It la extremely rich in min- 

eleftant flowers, frulB, especiaUy iron and copper, contain- 

which attain a . * '"^'' wnny varietlen of precious atonee 

height of 10 or 12 , At least a third of the cultivated land i^ 

feet. It yields a Jaid to be under the poppy. The inhab- 

flbcr well adapted !. , ", "^ .•'"" ^« "^oat part Chinese ; 

for paper-oiaking ^"t t Here is a larse number of non- 

Y. filament Ota, ^ninese Mohammedans (called by the 

the ailli Brass, Burmese I'anthaya). In 1808 the Mo- 

which has pani- hamniedans rose in reboUion against the 

clea of pendulous, » ?.r "^l? B0''f^""i'ent, and succeeded in ea- 

cream - colored v„„.,,„^ tablishinB an independent B(>vemment, but 

flowers, is also ac- *'"" t'""^-"*- it lasted only three or four years Bs 

dimatiied as a garden plant, bloasomlne fn^ convninon of Chefoo. in 1878, the ee- 
in the autumn. ^ tablisbment of coniraeroial relations be- 

Tnkon ({■"'ton), one of the largest '*^^", 5"*iJ*''' ^"•'J«"« and Yunnan was 

nvers of America, riHes in V. .■£". j ^ '""^ (hinese government. 

Canada aoout lat. 07* 45' K., Ion. l;iO' Estimated area, 146,SO0 aquare miS; 

45 w., nurBiiPs a Renerally westwanl l^f,'??",**!' "*>?■ 12 000.000.— \ us nan, the 

'^"^JSf^f?' ^.'"'^'' "'*' '•^"Bth IS estimated f "'■'•'* situated in the southeast of tha 

at ^ milea. the greater portion in ''iH""^ ""1 "S^ busy and proeperow 

Alaska, and enfeni the Pncific Ocean by JS?"'' ^°V- SO.OOO. 

several mouths. For throe-fourths of its Yvctot <*''-*'')' « town of France 24 

course it is navigable by afeamers, and Is ,, ., ^?"'^ northwest of Rouen. 

a channd of supply tor the gold regiona Zi^°' ll» fifteenth to the middle of the 

of the Klondike and parts of interior sixteenth century the lords of Yvetot bori 

AJaaka- "« tiOe of king, and their lands were 

Yukon, "territory of northwest Can- exempt from service to the French crown; 

Ki J, ■ - ad", nortn of British Colum- 3S!''«, B^ranger-s famous aonj, Le r^ 

bla, adjoining the territory of Alaalta ; '' ^"e*"*. Pop. 7126. 

4lK'^, V""«i- ."'iWl? ^Ifi"- YVOB {^^'-^;^!'«. palmer. w« 

Ir^fee^an^i'iTal^oirmeS JSh'e it^^^ti^'P^^'^' 
ll-traTdlctte^H^^'S^^^ 

142 miles of railways. Ihe gold of'^oS! ild'^tile ^^en'^ef H^ Sed" tK'J™n'd 

dike valley gives the territory ita chief medal of bonorin 1857^ al™ in iSSV 

Importance, though copper and coal are His pictures are full nf "m^l m 1867. 

also mined. The gold pro-1,iced from 1807 the paPnH^ sober and 8S^i^4nl''^'' 

to 1814 amounted to ?17S,000,000. The tree ftom^etSu. DiS^tf^^^^^i^' 

territory is joverned by commiasioner and 1883, ""•^awon. uied September 11, 
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7 the last letter of the English alpha- 
' bet, is a sibilant consonant, ana is 



See Oimgo. 



merely a vocal or sonant 8, having pre- ZftXnbefli (zam-bA'sS), the most im- 

cisely the same sound that « has in wise, ooum^^oa portant river in Southeast* 

ease, please, etc. (See 8,) The words em Africa, and the largest flowing into 

in modem fijuglish, which begin with g the Indian Ocean, has its source in s«v 

are all derived from other languages, eral streams uniting in the far interior, 

mostly from the Greek. When not in- It flows first southeast and then north- 

itial» however, we often find it represent- east, then curves again to the southeast, 

ing an older s in genuine English words, and reaches the Indian Ocean by several 

as in blaze, freeze, gaze, graze, etc. mouths in the Mozambique Channel op- 

Zaandam (zlin-d&m')f or Saabdam, posite Madagascar. The delta of the 

a town in the province of Sjambesi covers an area of about 25,000 

North Holland, 8 miles northwest of square miles, and commences about 90 

Amsterdam. It is noted chiefly as the miles from the coast, a little below the 

place where in 1097 Peter the Qreat confluence of the main stream witl« the 

worked for a short time as a ship carpen- Shir^ The course of the whole river is 

ter. Pop. (1913) 26,172. about 1400 miles, and it drains an area 

Zcib6m (^^'^i^) f French, Saveme)^ of 600,000 square miles. Its course as a 

a town of Germany, in Alsace, whole is through fertile valleys and 

pt the foot of the Vosgcs Mountains, and wooded plains; but the navigation Is in- 

25 the Rhine and Marne Canal. Pop. terrupted by rapids and cataracts, 

o499. among the latter bemg the Victoria Falls, 

7afifl.ffimq (sa-k4-ta'kfts), a state of which are among the grandest in the 

£iaciilieotiS \iQj^ico, belonging to the world. The valley of the Zambesi is 

central tableland, and bounded by the capable of immense development in the 

states of Aguas-Calientes, Jalisco, Du- way of trade. The Portuguese govem- 

rango, Cohahuila, Nuevo-IiCon, and San ment have long exercised sway for three 

Luis Potosi. It is very rich in gold and hundred miles from the mouths of the 

silver, which are extensively mined, river, and bv the international arrange- 

Area, 24,757 square miles. Pop. 462,190. ment of 1890 the river from the coast to 

— Zaoatecas, the capital, §40 miles the confluence of the Shir6 is recognized 

northwest of Mexico, is the center of one as being in Portuguese territory ; west 

of the oldest and most productive silver- of that point it forms the boundary be* 

mining districts in the republic. Pop. tween British and Portuguese territory as 

(1910) 25,900. far west as Zumbo, 450 miles from the 

ZftCftton (zak'a-ton), a grass of wide sea; farther west it passes through ter- 

growth in America, which is ritory under British influence, its early 

recommended by the U. S. Department of course being, however, in Portuguese ter- 

Agriculture for the manufacture of paper, ritory. The Zambesi and its affluents 

to which it seems well adapted. are now free to the flags of all nations. 

Zaffre (za^'er), an impure oxide of ZftmitL (zA'mi-a)> a genus of plants, 

sjcM&Av coijalt, used in painting. «ic*iiixc» ^^^ ^^^^^ Cycadaceae. The spe- 

ZaSTRZifir («*-«&-*€«')» the capital of cies are found in tropical America, at the 

"©••^fe the Egyptian province of Cape of Good Hope, and in Australia, 

Sfaarkiyeh, ^at the junction of the railways and partly resemble palms, partly tree- 

from Cairo, Suez, Alexandria, and ferns. Kaffir-hread is a conunon name 

Damfet^a, and on the fresh-water canal, for the genus in South Africa, where the 

6 miles from Tel-el-.Kebir, the scene of central part of the stem pith of Z. 

Lord ^^ol^W • J^^t^^ o7«r Arabi, Caffre is formed into cakes, baked, and 

September, 1882. P )ij. 35,000. eaten by the natives. 



Zamora Zebn 



, 2 milcH Dortbwest o( Mad- malaluid. — Zakzibab, tbe chief toim, 

rid, ou the right banic of the Douro. on th« west side of the island, is lite 

Pop. 16,283. center of trade for the esstem seaboard 

Ka-n^ovill* (ifini'vtl), the countr of Africa, and of mieslonarr and explor- 

AHUCSVIUV ,j,^^ ^f Muakinftuo Ca, Inf work of the interior. At the In- 

Ohio, situated on the Muaklngum Eiver itance of the British government the 

142 tniles south of Cleveland. Its noCsbh sisi'e trade has t>een Rlniished and ataTei? 

buildiaga include the court-house, Athe- Tvstticted in Zanzibar. Top. about 3-V 

mBum, and the Soldiers' and Sailors' Me- 000. 

morial Hall. It is in a coal and iron Vara, (sS'ri), an Austrian aeaport. 

country and is largely engaged In maan- ""^^ capital of Datmatla, lies on the 

facture, having three large encaustic and Adriatic, 130 miles sonlbeast of Trieste 

miisuic tile works, sii art potteries, china It U an old town, with interesting me- 

[Hitlcri™. tube wiirk». rolling roiiia, glass di«val relics. Its chief industry Ik the 

iKictli' factory, niiimiul hIiuim. etc. It is preparation of the well-known liqueui 

iiri imiMirtnut tnidc center. Pop, (1910) marascbino. Pop. 32,551. 

aS.W.M; (1020) 29.560. 7orftt}lTlRtl«. ^^^ Zo^iwter. 

Zaiiffwill («"«'w*0. iBRAEt, novel- ^araiiiTisxra. 

Ottugwiu J,, ,„^^ ^f Jewish fam- 7arakaie-Selo ^'^ Tiar»lt>»etelo. 

Ily In London in 1804. He was graduated fiarBKOje-JWlO. 

from London University, and became a 7»a (iS'a; ancient Ceo*), one of thr 

journalLat. He U widely known for his "^^ Cyclade^ in the jBgean Sea, 14 

tBlc« of Jewish life, Chilirtn of the miles Irom the coast of Attica; 13 milee 

(Jheila, Qhetto Tragedict, and Tlie King long, and S broad. It is fertile, pro- 

of Schnorrert. He has also written The duclng fruit, wine, honey, and vslonia, 

.l/osler. Without Prejudice, etc — Hia Pop. 6018, moat of whom belong to Zea, 

brother Lotii 8 (l>om 1869), is the author the capital 

of A Drama in DmtcK, The World and a 7,aa^a■nA (leland), or SKEi.AnD. the 
ilan, etc fiCtuanu largest of the Danish islBnd^ 
Znnfp (iBn'te; ancient, Zactttthtu), aeparated from Sweden by the Sound and 
*"•"""* one of the Ionian Islands, Is 26 from Fnnen by the Gre«t Beit- lengtli. 
miles long, and about 12 miles broad ; 81 milea, breadth, 6S. It ->roaucea large 
area, 277 square miles. The greater pert cropa of con, and has excellent pasture, 
of the interior consists of a fertile and It contains the capital of Denmark, Co- 
productive plain, almost covered with the penhagoi. 

dwarf grape which produces the so-cailed 2ebra (■S'bia), the Bgvut or AatatM 

curranta; also olives, almonds, oranges, *"^"*" "ebro, a, quadruped of Soutbem 

and wine. The staple eiport is currants. Africa, niarly an large aa a horae, white. 

Destructive earthquakes, causing Treat striped with numerous brown Ish-black 

loss of life and property, occurred In Feb- bands on the bead, trunk, end legs, ei- 

ruary, March, and April. 1803. Pop. 4G,- cept on the oeilj and inside of the thighs. 

032. Zante, the capital, is a consider- The aebra is extremely difficult to ap- 

able seaport on Its east side. Pop. 14,- proach, from Its watchful habita and great 

650. swiftness of foot. Only in a tew in- 

Z&.TIzillfl.r 4sfln-Ei-bBr'), a sultanate stances has it been domesticated. The 

CJAlUflUC^l of FBRt Afrim. whftf>h fnr- namp lias Iwiin fmrnptimHt annlipfl In the 

. . - . . the 

_...._ _ . „.. ._, __ _ _.. ivith Bcbra in having no stripes on the lower 

the tour islnnds ot Zaniibar, Pemba, limbs, while those on the body are not 

Lamu, and MaGa. The continental part so black as the true lebra's. See Dasw, 

of the flullanale has recently become part Quagga. 

of British East Africa and German East S^aTiti (■A'b(l)> a ruminant of the m 

Africa; while the island and town ot "^"'^ tribe, the Ta*r»t Indicm or Bo* 

Zanzibar, and the island of Pemba, are Indicu*, called also Brahman bull. This 

entirely under British protection. The quadruped differs from the common ox to 

Island (area. 600 sq. miles) Is very fertile having one, or more rarely two, humps 

and well cultivated, being especially suited of fat on the shoulders, and in having 

for tlie cultivation ot cloves, sugar, cof- eighteen caudal verttbne instead m 

fee, cocoa, and various apices, ot which twenty-one. It is found extensively In 

there is a roniiiderable export. The pop- India, and also in China, Japan, and 

ulation (200.000) is extremely beteroge- Africa. Zebus are naed as beasts of 

neous. including Buropeana, Araba, half- draoght and burden, and occaslonaJly fM 
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Zend-Avesta 



ridliiB. Tbetr fleah ia eaten as hd article 
ot food, especially the hump, which Is es- 
teemKl a great delicac;. 




Zebu ITaunu tndieut). 



Zebu. s*« '^*'"- 

Zebnlun (^^'a-'""). u-b tent" ««» 

of Jacob, and gave his name 
to one of the twelve tribes ot Israel, and 
to a region •f Palestine. At the first 
census Che tribe numbered 57.400, and 
60,600 at the second. The territor; of 
the tribe lay tn the fertile hilly country 
to the north of the plain of Jezreel, and 
included Nazareth. 

^ecnanan ^^ (|^^ eleventh of the 
minor prophets. Is sappoeed to have been 
born In Babylon, and to have been in the 
first detacbmeot of the exiles who re- 
turned to Jerusalem under Zem'jbabel 
and Joshua. Be began to prophesy in 
the second year of Darius Hystaspes. and 
with his senior conlemporsry, the prophet 
Haggal, contributed ponerfuliy by bis 
appeala to the rebuilding of tlie temple 
(Ezra, vi, 14). Chapters i-vLii of the 
prophecies of Zechariah, are generally ad- 
mitted to be his composition. But the 
two other sections of the book into which 
critics and commentators have divided it, 
chapters ii-ii and xii-ilii, have been 
ascrll>ed b; many to a pre-exilic author, 
partly because b«th what is said and Is 
not said in them is regarded as irrecon- 
cilable wltb a poat-eiilic one. 

Zedekiah W■jf'v*>'/^l "tf """f 

UI.WI.JUIU1 ^j judah of the line of 
David. When he was twenty-one ^en^s 
o( age Nabucbsdnezzar appointed bim i. 
succeed bis nephew Jeboiachim (whom 
he carried to Babylon) as king of Judab. 
He look an oath of allegiance to Nebu- 
chadnezzar, which he afterwards broke 
by entering Into an alliance wltb Bgypt- 
His conduct in so doing was denounced 
by the prophet Jcremisb. who. as well 
as Esekiel, then in Chaldna. predicted 
tbe approaching fall of Jerusalem, which 
was besieged by Nebuchadnezzar and 
taken, b.c. !S8,S. Zedekiah, wbo«e sons 
were killed in bis presence, had lilt eyea 
88— Itt 



put out, and was carried to Babylon, 
which cily was probably tbe place of bis 

Kp^AArv (i«i'a-a-ri; Curcuma Zed- 
^eaoary oarin^, a plant of the order 
Zingiberaceffi, distinguisbed. like ginger, 
for the stimulating and aromatic propet^ 
ties of the root. It is a native of India 
and China. The roots of several other 
species are sold under the same name. 

Zeebmgffe e"»U "w.'S.^oi 

great importance during the European 
war, when it bi-came n base for subma- 
rines during the German occupation of 
Belgium. In April, 1018. it was the scene 
of a daring raid undertaken by British 
naval fore™, wltb the co-i>pcration of 
French destroyers. Six obttolete cruisers, 
filled with concrete, were convoyed under 
nmoke curtains and sunk or blown up at 
tliK entrance of the rbnnnel leading to tlie 
Bubmarino bnsin. The raid was under- 
taken in conjunction with one on Ostend, 
also in German bands, and here two block 
Bhi[>H were run ashore and blown up. 
Ti^p^anH <zS1and). Zealand, or 8ee- 
^eeiana ^^^^_ ,^p ^^^j westeriy 
province of Bolland, has the greater part 
of its surface briow the sea-level, and 
protected by dik™. The soil is fertile. 

Sroduciiig neb crops of wheat. Bax, and 
emp. and much dnirv produce la ex- 
ported. The capital in Bfiddlphnrg. Area, 
600 square miles. Pop. 227.202. 

Zemindar (^-■"•.i^-dar')- .!■> india. 



tbe title of a class of offl- 
created under the ilogul gov- 
._ at ot India. They have been 
'garded, first, as district governors; sec- 
ond, aa landed proprietors ; and third, as 
farmers or collectors of tbe government 
revenue on land. At the present da^, in 
Bengal, the zemindar has all the rights 
of a British landed proprietor, subject to 
the payment of the land-lax. and aiso to 
a certain ill-defined tenant-rlgbt on the 
part of tenants who have long held poa- 
session of their farms. 
7(»1iaTia (»e-na'na), the name given 
£iCUttiiH („ ,,,g portion of „ house re- 
aerved exclusively for tbe females belong- 
ing to a family of good caste in India. 
Zend. "' "'"^'«°' Iranian language, In 
^ which are composed tbe sacred 
writings of tbe Zoroastrians. It is a 
member of the Aryan family of langnages. 
and very closely allied to Sanskrit. See 

ZMdrAvesta aSlvVJI^Jk, z 

sacred writings of tbe Quebers or Par- 
sees, ascriltcd to Zoroaster, and reverenced 
SB a blhle, prayer-book, and sole rule of 
faith and practice It consiaCa ot MvenJ 



Zen^ Zeppeliii 

cUrialMu, of which the oldeat !• written In od* of Ui papHs. He wu > fATOttU 

ths primitiT* Zend laoKuaee- dladplt of Parmeaide^ and ia introdoced 

ZenTPr (lenf'er), JoHnPnrx (1680- ■■ dbcuaeinc phUoaophy with hia maatct 

xt.ugv« 1746), an Am«ricaa news- Id Plato'a dialogue of that name. He 

paper pubiiaher who acquired fame bf eoufht to recommend Pamtcnldea'a doc- 

naaon of hia attacks on WiUiQm Croebf trine of the one by coatroTcrtina the 

(q- v.), Kovemor of New York, and bia popalar belief in the eziatencs ol the 

aubaeqiient trial for libel In 1735. He man?. 

waa ablj defended by Andrew Hamilton 7a,nnUa (le-nO'bl-a), Qneen of Pal- 

T.) .of Philadelphia and acquitted, the ^enODia ^^^^^ „^ y^^ ^^^ ^f [j, 

come establishing the liberty of tbe king Odcnathus, and accompaDied him 

treaa. He was a Palatine orphan, who both In war and in chaae. Gallienna, in 

ad been bound out to William Bradford return for his services, adcoowledced 

to learn tbe trade ofprintiog. Bis paper Odenathus as emperor, and when her baa- 

was called the New York Weekly Journal, band was murdered. 267 A.D., ahe as- 

K^Tlitfi (aen'itb), tho vertical point of sumed tbe aorereigntv, conquered Egypt. 

Acuiiu j^g heavens at any place, that and called herself Queen of the Eaet 

is, the point right above a spectator'a Hpr ambition provoked the emperor 

head, and from which a line drawn per- Aurelian to make war on ber, and after 

pendicolar to the plane of the borlion a stubborn resistance ahe fell into bia 

would, if produced, pass through tbe power (273 A.D.) and was obliged to 

earth's center, supposing tbe earth a pei^ grace bis triumph. She was allowed to 

feet sphere. Bach point on tbe surface of pass the remainder of her life aa a Romao 

tbe earth baa therefore ils correBpondlng matron. Zenobia was a woman of great 

senitb. The oppoaite pole of tbe celeeclal courage, beauty, and linguistic accom- 

horison Is termed nadir (see Nadir). The plishments, and her stndiea were directed 

Eenith distance of a heavenly body is the by Longinus (which see). 

intercepted between the Dody and the 7«n1it* (i6'0-llt), a generic name of 

hh luinr thn iiHinn An tha ivkaiHhiH> "cuiibc ^ number of minerals which 

I under tbe blowpipe. Tbey are 

rated donble silicates, of which the 

^„_ __ . Lcipal bases are aluminum and cal- 

Ho is represented as depraved and Inca- dum. 

pable. One of tbe chief events of bin 7fin'hiinia)i (lef-a-nl'a), the name of 

reign, which was full of vkissitudei. was "CP"*^**^ one of the booka of the 

the permission given by him to Theodoric Bible, the work of tbe ninth in order of 

to oetiirone Odoacer, which led to the the minor prophets, who lived ia the 

eatablisbment of the Ostrogothic kingdom reign of Josiah, and who probably ot- 

In 'Italy. tered his prophecies some time between 

7*nn 0» CiTHJM, in Cypms, where 630 and 624 B.C. The suhjecta of hi* 

«icuu, -^^ „„^ hnm. fniinilpr of the oroohecv are the temporary desolation of 

of tbe Pbilistinea, 

Laay nana, etc., and 

SettlTng' in Athens he attached himself the promise that God will effect the resto- 

to various pbilosopbical sects in succea- ration and felidtjr of a righteous rem- 

eion, nDttl be instituted a doctrine ot his nant 

own. He taught in the Stoa. a porch ZenhVT Z«iPHTB08 (zef'tr, MTl-rua), 

adorned with the pictures of Polygoolua, '"•±'"J*» the west wind and poeUc- 

whence bis followers were called Stoics, ally, any soft, mild, gentle breeae. The 

and were sometimes designated ' dis- poets personify Zepbjrus, end make mm 

ciples of the porch.' His writings are tbe most mild and gentle ot all the sylvan 

all lost. In his ethical systeni the naturn deitiea. 

of moral obligation was recognized as 7Anna]iii (tsep'pe-lin ) , Febkdihajto 

nnconditional, virtue as the only good, ''cpi"*"" Count, aviator, waa bom at 

and vice, not pain, as tbe only evil. De- Constance, Baden, in 183S. He entered 

yeloped by his successors. Stoicism be- the army, was an officer of cavalry in 

came the creed of the noblest of the the Franco-German war, and afterwards 

Romans until Christianity was generally rose to the rank ot lieutenant-general 

accepted. (See jSloicf.) The date of bis He subsequently tKCame en enthusiast in 

deatb ia uncertain. aviation, building dirigible, power-driven 

Zrnn ^'^ Elea, an early Greek pbl- air-shops, and making many experimental 

«icuu, ]o,Qpi,g[.^ [g supposed to have flights. His first ascent waa made at 

been bom about the beiiinning of the flttb Bern in 1892, and Id 1900 be was aid* 

eentnry B.O. He taught phllosopby at to remain an hour in the air. In mibae- 

Athena, and Pericles Is said to hava been 4<>ent years be boiit a aucceaalan ot nn 



Zerafshan Zenss 

large dgai^shaped ballixms and made long Zerdnslit n^-. 7o^^.4«» 
Journeys, but met with serious disasters, ^^raUBax. See ZorcHwier. 
several of his great airships being do- Zermatt (zer-mftf)^ a village famous 
stroyed. A fund contributed largdy by •'^* ***«*«"' as a tourist center, in the 
the German nation enabled Count Zeppe- canton of Valais, Switzerland, at the foot 
lin to continue his experiments, ana he of the Matterhom. Elevation 5315 feet, 
threw himself enthusiastically into the de- 7^-,-^ (z6'r0), in physics, any convenient 
velopment of his ideas. The results were *«ciu p^^^^^ ^^ reference to which 
hai^pj: he produced a number of huge quantitatively estimable phenomena of the 
dirigibles which were capable of sustained game kind are compared ; such as the 
flights. When the war broke out in 1914 point of a graduated instrument at which 
the imagination of the German people was its scale commences ; the neutral point 
fired by the prospect of a fleet of Zeppelin between any ascending and descending 
airships hurling death and destruction ggale or sencs, gcnerafiy represented by 
upon the encmv. The war-Zeppelin b^ the mark 0. In thermometers the zero 
came an actuality. It was armed and of the Centigrade and Reaumur scales is 
carried bombs, but proved inadequate to the freezing point of water ; in Fahren- 
cope with the anti-aircraft gims and the belt's scale, ^** below the freezing point 
speedy seaplanes and aeroplanes. Super- of water. (See Thermometer.) Absolute 
Zeppelms were constructed on models pre- gero is -273* C, or 273* C. below the 
pared bv the count a short ttine before he freezing point of water, at which tempera- 
died. One of these, the L 33, f eU into the ture any given body is supposed to con- 
hands of the British in the fall of 1916 tain no heat. 

and the wreck covered over an acre ot Zerrahn -(tser-rftn'), Cabl, German- 

ground. It was 680 feet long, displaced ^CAXauii American musical conduc- 

50 tons weight of air, contained two tor, bom at Malchow, Mecklenburg, in 

million cubic feet of gas, and is said to 1^26. He settled in Boston in 1848, and 




but the perfecting of the anti-aircraft gun to his efforts and enthusiasm, 

and the speedy armored aeroplane de- ^o+lo-nil a m. , ^ 

stroyed the eflfectiveneas of the huge Zep- fc'Ctiauu. See Shetland, 

peUns. Subsequent German air raids on Zt^jialnt\M\ («<i'glo-don), an extinct 

Great Britain were earned out by the ^^ugiwuwii genus of marine mam- 

heavier-than-air fliers, which presented mals, regarded by Huxley as intermediate 

less of a target for the gunners on land between the true cetaceans and the car- 

and in the air. As a weapon of aggressive nivorous seals. They belong to the Eocene 

warfare the Zeppelins proved unsatisfac- and Miocene, and Z. ceioides of the 

tory. The capture and destruction of Middle Eocene of the United States at- 

many of these airships was a severe blow tained a length of 70 feet. 




pehn visited the United States and fought ^^^Z (zQs), in mythology, the supreme 

ol%^^^ ^"'''° ^V^P* S ^^? 9'"^}* '^*'; divinity ambng the Greeks! the 

St. Paul, Minn., claims the disUnction of niier of the other gods ; generally treated 

^5* i.^*'^; ^V^ "^J®''® ^K^^i?* Zeopehn ^s the equivalent of the Roman Jupiter. 

^!^Lh'^ ^^ m2^VJ^ fa^^'^''' ^'^''"^ H[« waTthe son of Cronus and Rhea, 

Zeppebn died March 8. 1917. brother of Poseidon (Neptune) and Hera 

ZftTRfslian («er-af-shan'), a river in (Juno), the latter of whom was also his 
^ •^ (Central Asia, which flows wife. He expelled his father and the 
westward past Samarkand, and becomes dynasty of the Titans, successfully op- 
lost in the neighborhood of the Amoo- posed the attacks of the giants and the 
Dana, west of Bokhara. Its length is conspiracies of the other gods, and be- 
from 400 to 500 miles. came chief power in heaven and earth. 
Zerbst (tserpst). a town in the Ger* See Jupiter. 

y., 1. «. ^?^ *^"^V ®' Anhdt, on the ZeilSS {^^^h JOHANK Kaspab, bom 

Nuthe. 21 miles southeast of Magdeburg, ^^^^^ in 18()6; died in 1856; a native 

is the seat of various manufactures ; iron- of Bavaria, may be said to have founded 

founding is carried on; and there are Celtic philology with the publication in 

several breweries. Pop. 17,005. 1853 of his ^reat work, the Orammaiiot^ 

7Ari1a i ^A \ 4,u a i K OelHoa. In his later years he was a pro 

^eraa (zer'da), the fenuec iq. v.). feasor at the Bamberg Lyceum, 



Zenxli Zinoogtv^'hy 

7Mlxil (■U:'it>)> B ceUbnted Greek Kinc *■ ■■>f '• frcqueDtly called *p«lttt 
ucuAia painter, who flourlibed about ■'"**'> jn comtnerce; chemical armbol 
420-400 B.C., and latterly lived in Zn: atomic welgbt 65. It bas a BtroDf 
Epbeaua. He belonged to the Asiatic metallic lu8t«r and a bluish-white color, 
•chool of paintlDK, tht* dlitinguiahini Ita texture ia lainellated and cmtaliine, 
character* of which were accurate imita- and Ita ipecific gravity about 7. It la 
tlon and the representation of phjaical hard, being acted on b; the Qle with dU- 
beauty. One of hia moat famous works ficutty, and Ita touKbneaa Is such as ta 
was a picture ot Hehn. He was a con- require conalderable force to break it 
temporary ot the painter Parrhasiua. when the mass is large. At low or high 
7iTi»t ZiBrrH ( lib'et ). rirerra ri- degreei of heat It is brittle, but between 
cjiucL, i,g„^a_ g„ animal ot the aame 2G0° and 300° F. it is both malleable and 
genus as the civet cat. It is found in ductile, and may be rolled or hammered 
Eastern Aeia, and in aoine of the larger into sheeLs of considerable thinness and 
Islands of tbe Indian Archipelago. It drawn into wire. Ita malleability is con- 
eecreta an odorif^roos substance which siderably diminished by the impurltiee 
reaembles that secreted by the civet It which the sine of commerce contains. It 
Is often tamed by the natives of the fuses at 773* F.. and when slowly cooled 
countries where It Is found, and it in- erystalliies in foui^ or six-sided prisms. 
habilB their houses like a domestic caL Zinc undergoes little change by the 
Rep Civet. action of air and moisture. When fused 
Zif ZtFB, the second month of the in open vessels it absorbs oxygen, and 
' Jewish aacred y^ar, extending forma the white oxide called ffoiocn of 
from the new moon in Alay (or accord- tino. Heated strongly In air it takea Gre 
ing to some rabbis in April) to that in and bums with a beautiful white light, 
June. forming oxide of linc. Zinc is fonna ia 
Kill^Ti ('^le'; ancient Zela), a town the United States; also Britain, Austria, 
uuicu Q( northeastern Asia Minor, 39 Germany, Belgiam, Italy, etc. It does 
miles southwest of Tokat; with some not occur in the native state, but is ob- 
manufactures, and an annual fair at- tBlned from its oree, which are chieSy 
tended by from 40,000 to 50,000 persons, the sulphide, or eino-bleiute, and the car- 
Pop. 20,000. bonate, or calamine. The otlde of sine 
ZimaDan ("^i»'>~I''i''')- * town of (ZnO) is a fine white powder, insoluble 
" Mexico, state of Hidalgo, in water, but very soluble in acids, which 
with gold, silver, and lead mines. Pop. it neutralizes, being a powerful base of 
(commune) 15,000. the same class aa magnesia. It combine* 
Ziuunermaim ( W'tn'Sr-min), J»- also with some of the alkalies. Several 
u iitMtuiiutnuu g^„„ Geobo, an emi- of the salta of sine are employed in raedi- 
nent physician and miscellaneous writer, cine and the arts ; as the sulphate, which 
was born in 1728 at Brligg. in the Swiss is used in calico printing, and in medi- 
canlon of Bern. Ar the University of cine as rn astringent, a caustic, an 
GiHiingen he studied under and was be- emetic, and a tonic: the oxide and the 
friended by Haller, and eventually was carbonate, used as pigmeals. etc. Sbeel- 
sppointed public physician to his native zit.c is largply employed for lining water 
lowu. He became famous in his profps- cisterns, baths, etc., for making spouts, 
bIoq, and poblished several works on mis- pipes, for covering roofs, and several other 
cellaneous Bubjecls, with one on Exptri- srchitectural purposes. Plates of this 
dice in Medicint, which procured him metal are used as generators of elec- 
tlie appointment of physician for Hanover iricity in voltaic batteries, etc. ; they are 
lo George III. The loss of his wife and also employed in the production of pic- 
other domestic calamitieB brought on an lures, etc., In the style of woodcuts. 
attack of hypochondria, from which a (See Zincoaraplty.) Zinc Is much em- 
second marriage relieved him, and as a ployed in the manufacture of brass (sf* 
result of Ills recovery he produced his Bra**) and other alloys, and in prcpar 
once celebrated treatiKe on Bolilude ing galvsDiied iron. See Oalfaniifd 
(1784), by which out of his own country Iron, 

he 19 alone remembered. In llSCi he at- 7inn_TilATif1* native sulphide of sine, 

tended Frederick the Great in his last *'*"'' "*C""C, p(,ngij,,i„g essentially 

iltiiesg, about whom he published two of sulphur and dnc, but often contain- 

works. one of them ConverialiuB» tpith ing a considerable proportion of iroo. 

the King, which involvt>d him in painful Spc Zinc. 

controversy. Eventually he beonme men- 7Ant>nvranhv (xing-kog'ra-fi). an art 

tally deranged, .ind died in 17nr,. His ^l^l-Wgiap^y ]„ lis essential f*a- 

Autobiography was isbueil in 1791. tures Eimilar to lithography, tbe stoo* 



Zinc-White Zirknits 

printing-Burface of the J»«er being re- ^ion (z»'on), a mount or eminence in 
placed by that of a Plate of polished ^*^" Jerusalem, the royal residence of 
«inc. A form of this art ailed nnastatic David and his successors. See Jerusalem, 
printing is described under A ikM«o*ic. Zion * ^^^y of Lake CJo., Illinois, 42 
ZinG-white (ZnO), oxide of zinc, a ^ *^"> miles n. of Chicago. Has manu- 
■^ *" ^ pigment now largely Tub- factures of lace, candy, brick, electrical 

stituted for white-lead as being less lia- supphes, milling supplies, etc. It is served 
ble to blacken on exposure; but it has not by the Chicago & Northwestern R. R. 
an equal covering power. Pop. (1920) 5580. 

'" •— " " (zfoD^ism), a movement 

which has for its object the 



an equal covering power. .^ 

7iTi9ar»11i (dzen-ga-rel1«), NiOCOLo ZlOniflm <>r??^^)». ^ movement 
^m^areui Antokio, an Italian com- 



cnapei-master oi tne Bistine cnapei in n:ii"%>Xi-„l« i! ij v"* "^"^v piyuwcu 
Rome, and on refusing to compose a Te Sf ftnfilfJ iTf^mJS?^^ ^ J^^ w"H ^^^ 
Deum on Napoleon 1 making his son S.te?S™S.?lf ^'JI^^Jm k J**'^^* /^^^ 
king of Romc^e was arrested and taken SwiSSh «fr JJSinf^^^'^A ^5?^^*°."^^ ""^T 
to Paris, but was immediately liberated iJI hrfd 5f R^M^wi^ Jon^i'^LT^SlS* 
and penriioned by the emperor, who was igf? The SSSmS^S nrm»^*l&& 
a great "Admirer of his mSsic. When he 20) delate? J^o^cn^^^ 
died in -W he was director of the Royal fflitf^ feg^^fi^ZloS^^^^ "Si 

College -f Music at Naples, and chape- jablishing'for the Jewish pcopk a pub- 
Amnni }Sl Maf JSS?' •piS JlJ^^^ Mdy^rocognised and legally seciir«l home 

^^Ai^Z^^lAiSuS* ^^^*^^^^.F^^ ^"•'^^ ZangwilU English 

and Romeo and Juliet. . • *.» author and playwright, took a prominent 

Zin&riS EliaiL ®^ Oenghta Kian. part in the Zionist movement. The con- 

* . . ...... ception of an autonomous Jewish state in 

Zinzendorf (tsin'tsen-dorf), Nxcho^ Palestine met ^ith little practical en- 
cjAUA^uuvAA. j^g LUDWIO, Count couragement from the Turks. The cap- 
vox, founder of the community of Mo- ture of Jen;isalem by the British in the 
ravian Brethren, or Herrnhuters, was fall of 1917 has dven the Zionists new 
bom at Dresden in 1700. After study- nojpe. Mr. Arthur J. Balfour, Foreign 
ing law at Wittenberg, and several years Minister of Great Britain, indorsed the 
of foreign travel, he resolved to settle principle of Zionism officially. He wrote: 
down as a Christian land-owner among The government vipw with favor the 
a pious tenantry, and .while carryfaig out establishment of Palestine a^i a national 
this intention he worked assiduously in g?"?® ^^^ *«»« Jewish people and will use 
cooperation with congenial friends at ">pj w»t endeavors to facilitate the 
creating a revival of religion in the achievement of this object.* The Federa- 
Lutheran Church. Having given an "<>5 <>' Aniencan Zionisu comprises 140 
asvlum on his estate to some persecuted ^deties. The headquarters are in New 
religionists from Moravia, and built for i,V^ s .j%^ » rv «.rx ,. 

them the vilhige of Herrnhut, he settled ZirCOH ^*®r*"".A ^^^ «*^»?» * ?*"^- 
among them, and by degrees established ^ .„. „ ^«ro'i silicate of asirconium, 
there a common worship, and a aaission- on«inf fly -found in Ceylon, and forming 
ary and industrial organization uased on ^,® ?£. ^^^ f?,°*5L,*^^°^ ?®^ ^^ ^^^^"^ 
the family, not on the monastic, system. ^Jl'^T^S'^^ *?^>^T'**^' brownish, green. 
This association became known through- Jj?- Hyacinth and jargon are varieties, 
out the world as the Moravian Brethren ZlrCOlUa C«er.k6^-a; ZrO,), the 
(which see). To the extension of its „v|.^ ., . .fiiT. * *\'^u"' * ^*"* 
influence Zinasendprf devoted his fortune J?™ ^IS? S^^}L ^} ^^'^y^ ^^ !?°**" 
and his energies, visiting in the course ,fi"?^,%%Jp ^^ oxyhydrogen flame 
of his Journeys England and America. S?Tt?J ♦!.-. «**oi -w.«* • i < 

He died -in 1760. ZirCWUIlHI, SSso? nSll S?£dn^thir 

Zinziberace® l'?;?:fe?ri'*^^»^* J"® minerals; symbol Zr; atomic weight 

greater number inhabiting various parte ola, 30 miles e.n.e. of Trieste, about 5 
of the East Indies. Chiefly valued for the miles long and between 2 and 3 broad, 
aromatic and stimulating properties of the without surface-outlet. It is remarkaUe 
root. See wnger, for (be oocasiomil 4lfftppearanfe of i^ 



Ziska Zonvs 

waten for weeks and even months, durinc etc Here in 1800. after the battle ol 
which its bottom is often covered with Wagram, an armistice waa concluded be- 
luxn riant herbage. tween Napoleon I and t-he ArchdulDi 

Ziska (zis'ka), John, leader of the Charles. Pop. 16,261. 

Hussites, was born about 1360 2nsin («<>'an), the TanXs of the Greeks 
in Bohemia. He joined as a volunteer •^vau ^^^ Romans, an ancient Egyp- 
the Knights of the Teutonic Order, and tian city, on the right bank of what was 
fought against the Poles, as also with the the Tanitic bank of the Nile, now only 
Hungarians against the Turks. He is a canaL It was probably the Ksidence 
.also said to have foujiht on the English of the Pharaoh of the Exodns, and con- 
faide at the battle of Agincourt He threw sequently the scene of the * marvelous 
in bis lot with the militant reformers who things ' that were done * in the field of 
took arms after the martyrdom of lluss Zoau' (Ps. Ixzzviii, 12). The temple 
and Jerome in Bohemia, and became their was one of the grandest in Egypt Its 
leader; ostablished himself at Mount ruins, buried under mounds, have been 
Tabor, which he fortified, and where a explored, and one of the chief curiosities 
town grew up occupied by his followers, found in them is the Canopus stone, with 
who took the name of Tabontes. He ^ trilingual inscription, like that on the 
died m October, 1424. Rosetta stone, hieroglyphic, demotic, and 

Zither. Zlthern t^^*"*. tsirfem). Greek, recording a decree of Egyptian 
^^9 ^^^^ a stringed musical princes assembled at Canopus B.C. Si. 
instrument consisting of a sounding-box ZotLnihtLTitL (sd-an-thft^i-a), an oi- 
pierced with a large circular sound-hole ^Oanxnana ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ Actino- 
near the middle, the strings, to the num- ^^^ represented by the sea-anemones and 
ber of thirty-one in the more perfect ^y the great bulk of the coral-polyps, 
forms of the instrument being made of 7^^^/^; (Wdi-ak), an imag&rFbelt 
steel, brass, catgut, and. silk covered with ^OOiaC ^ ^one in the heavSis, extend- 

SS«'«lTnp''p„H'^^FHvrn7%h^°1^tr^^^^^ ^"8 **><>"* ^^ ou cach side of the ecliptic. 
Pf*^* V-J^^ ®°^- %^^t2^ l^® Sl^^ ^*5 It is divided into twelve equal parts called 
stretched over a fretted keyboard, and .s^^o li^^^-- ««Jiriy«>«* ik« 

are used for plaviiie the melody the VFAUt\loff^r.Tlhf.^ nf \hl h^a^.S 
fingers of the left hand stopping the S.f!f«°fL^-«^E««f'^^^ 
stnngs on the frets, the right-hand thumb because the apparent places of the sun, 
armed with a iMtal rine strikiniT the ™<^®°» ^^^ ***« planets known to them 

s\ri;il These sSs, wSich' ar^Tm^' T'^'f^T. ^J'^lSl ^J^^^.n^r'^'ili 
in fifths, have a chromatic range from O S,.^^L^^® ®' *" ^^^ planets. See 
in the second space on the bass staff to ^^«P**<^ --..-. /«j*# i-i\ 
D on the sixth ledger-line above the treble. ZodiaCal LieTllt ^'? ' "^* ' '*''? *? 
All the remaining strings, caUed the ac- * * * f^^^^^S^Li^ ^^^ 

companying strings, are struck by the g^us tract of an elongated triangular 

first three fingers of the right hand, and 5*"'"^? }y^^^ ^^^K ®^ '^® ®S"Pi^^ "" 
being unstopped produce only the single ^^^ *>^}°8 ^Ji.J^°? horizon, and ite apex 
tone to which they are tuned. The instiu- »* varying altitudes, seen at certain sea- 
ment is played on a table with the key- 8o°a of the year either in the west after 
board nearest the performer. sunset or in the east before sunrise. It 




the center of the manufacture of mixed pothesis respecting it is that it consists 

cotton and woolen stuffs in Saxony; of a continuous disc, probably of meteors 

manufactures also woolens, cottons, trim- revolving round the sun. 

mings, etc., and has bleach-fields, dye- 7oea (^^-fi'a), the name given to an 

works, machine-works, tile-works and ^^^^^ embryonic sta^e in the develop- 
^/Otteries, royal " 
ecc. There are 
worked in the vicinity. 

ZlRtnilfit (zla-t5-6a _ 

MM»v\/u.oi# g. government of Ufa, tivity. It is of interest as a forerunner 

among the Ural Mountains, on the banks of the principle perfected in the kineto- 

of the Ai, which supplies with motive scope, which has completely replaced it 

power the crown iron-works. It has man- Each shows pictures of objecti, giving 

ufactures of swords, bayonets, firearms diff'^rent phases of attitudes and made to 

and ordnance. Pop. 20,973. run together by passing before the eye 

Znaim (tsnim), a town of Moravia, in quick succession. 

on the Thaya, has manufac- ^nilriA (zS'i-las), a rhetorician ?£ aw 

tares of earthenware, leather, dK»<!oLate.^ «<vixua ^^^ Gve^^ie^ bom at Amphij^ 





ZUa ZoSIogical Garden 

• 

oUf» chiefly remembered for the asperity Zone (s^n). (1) in geography* one of 
of his criticisms on the poems of Homer* ^^**^ the five great divisions of the 
The time at which he lived is uncertain earth, bounded by circles parallel to 
•—probably the third century b.c. His the equator* and named according to tlie 
name is used proverbially as that of a temperature prevailing in each. The 
captious or snarling critic zones are: the torrid zone^ extending 
Zolfl. (s<^'l<^)y Emile, a French novelist, from tropic to tropic, or 231** north and 
^^^ bom in 1840, the son of an Italian 23i* south of the equator ; two temper- 
engineer. After working for Paris pub* ate eones^ situated between the tropics 
UsheiB and writing for the press he at* and polar circles, or extendinc from the 
tempted fiction with some success. He parallel of 231* to that of 66)* north 
first l>ecame generally known by com* 
mencing, in 1871, the famous series of 
novels entitled Lea Bougon Macquart 
Hiitoire NatureUe iTune famUle eoue le 
Second Empirem They were based on a 
theory ^hat it Is the duty of the modem 
novelist to depict human life, in all grades 
of society, exactly as it is, omitting and 
softening nothhig, however repulsive and 
disgusting. Zola carried out this theory 
•o effectually that English translations of 
several of these novels are not allowed 
to be 9old. One of the series, UAeeom' 
«ioir, portraying the evil consequences 
of drunkenness, was dramatized by 
Charles Beade as 'Drink,* and became 
popular. Among his later and more at* 
tractive works are Lourdee (1894) ; and south, and therefore called the iiorIA 
Rome (1896), and Paris (1898). In temperate and eouth temperate tone re- 
1897 he condemned the course adopted by spectively ; and two frigid gonee, situatfKl 
the government In the Drevfus case and between the polar circles and the north 
was tried for libel during his absence and and south poles. (See Climate,) (2) 
sentencei' tA fine and imprisonment. He in natural history, the name is given to 
escaned ^M* penalty by remaining abroad any well-defined belt within which cer- 
untii ^ft«it the revision of the Dreyfus tain forms of plant or animal life are 
trial. Hi <i€d Sept. 29, 1902. confined ; as the different b^lts of vegeta* 
Zollverein ^*®^* v*r-In)^ the German tlon which occur as we asi^end mountains. 
* t^ c««toms union, the pre- ffg^g^ZA (zO'oid), in biology, an animal 
cursor of the present German Empire, ^-wiu organism, not independently de- 
founded in 1827, and afterwards greatly veloped from a fertilized ovum, but de- 
extended through the efforts of the gov- rived from a preceding individual by the 
ernment of Prussia. Its principal object process either of fission or gemmation, 
was the establishment of a uniform rate 7AXlaf<|r** ( z6-ora-tri ) , animal wor* 
of customs duties throughout the various «wuiabijr g\ip. adoration paid by 
states Joining the union. The territories man to any of the lower animals. This 
of the Zollverein now coincide with those cult seems to have passed through three 
of the German Empire, and include also staffes: (1) The animal was reverenced 
Luxembourg. ^ . « , and propitiated as possessing a power 
Zoinbor (^l^m'bOr), or Sombob, capi- greater than that of man. (2) The ani- 
tal of the Hungarian ccunty mal was regarded as an incarnation of 
of Bftcs-Bodrog, on a canal which unites some deity or spirit (3) It was raised 
the Theiss and "Danube, about 120 miles to the position of a tribal ancestor, 
south of Budapest, is the center of the 7|\Xlfton>ol AorifATi (zC-a-loj'i-kal), 
com and cattle trade of an extensive dis- ^WAUgioai uaraeu. ^ p^j^jj^ garden 

trict. Pop. 29,036. in which a collection of animals Js kept. 

Zonaras («»*-»«) t Joannes, a By- The gardens of the ZoSIogical Society, 

Mutlne historian, flourished Regent's Park. London (familiarly termed 

in the twelfth century. His chief work * the Zoo'), founded in 1828, are prob- 

is the Chronicon^ a history extending ably the finest of the kind in the world, 

from the creation of the world to a.d. They belong to the Zodlogical Society of 

1118. Of the events of his own time his London, w-bich' was founded in 1826. 

account is meager; but his works con- Of the other chief zo^nogical gardens, the 

tain valuable fragments from lost writ- Jardin des Plantes in Paris is the oldest, 

lugs of earlier bistoriafts. having been founded in 179i, ' ' 



Zodlogical Stations Zbrflla 

of this kind form a popular resort i& the have originated. Among those who have 

larger American cities. modified the classification of Gayier may 

be noted Lamarck, Ehrenberg, Owen, 

Zoological stations, "tations Mllne-Edwards, Von Siebold, Leuckart, 

^. V v^ - 1 . u ^^ . S??*ifS Agassis, Huxley, Haeckel. Mttller, Dohm, 

which have of late years been eatablished R^y Lankester and others. Professor 

in various parts of trie world for the study Huxley recognises the following sub- 

of zodloKy. The Stasipne Zodlogica at kingdoms: Vertebrata, Molluscs, MoUus- 

Naples, founded main.y in Dohrn m 18i2, ^^^ Annulosa, Annuloida, Ccelenterata, 

is of an international 'jharacter. Other inf„goria and Protozoa. HaeckePs 

institutions of the same kind on a braaller classification gives the broad divisions — 

■^l® ^r'li'.o^-S. *?*«?*i5^^Jf^» TfX Vertebrata, Arthropoda, Echinodermata, 

R* i-'^lfJ ^ • ^' Molluscs, Vermes, ^oSphyta and Pro^ 

liURHia, ere. . „ .. , ^ . tozoa. There are more recent systems, 

ZooloeV ^^^ ti\ • inJ;/ H?J^SrSr^ «>me of which are far more elaborate than 

*v ^ '^ «i?L*?i«i2^^?' fhi^nJ^rif those given. That of Ray Lankester may 

that 8C'«7«^;^^ch treats of the n^^^^^^ ^ initanced. These systems agree ii 

history of animals, or thdr "tjucture, dividing the animal kingdom into the sub- 

physiology, dassification. habits, and d"; kingdoM of Protosoa (single^lled ani- 
tnbution. The term natural history f . ^ Metozoa (many-celled ani- 

has been frequently used as synonymous ^", < \r^ T^.. \nc\uL Porifpm 

with zoology ; but such a term is obvi- /loonies) Ckelen^^^^^^ m^uS 

ously of wider signification, and should ifc ? EchinSeralu (^^^^^^ 

be U8ed to indicate the whole group of t^(^ etc ) ArtSooSda (cru^^^^^ in 

"" uv^'lT^fslS^^^ h;«?.h »i^^^^^^^ thp -3' and Vertebrata (fishes, batrachia, reptilw, 

with Its neignbor branch botany, the sa- ^.^ ^ mammals). » f -n 

ence of biology. Its study comprehends "*"* ^_j. /^rrz-^frV. n,. ^a^ <>» .ni 
such branches as the morphology of ani- Zoophvte i'S^jIV «*«*ff .* ^oUfi 
mafa, or the science of form or struc- *, i u* J?d .P*i;*<''»» » plant), 
ture, which again includes comparative the name given by Cuvier to any membei 
anatomy, by which we investigate exter- ot his sub-kingdom Radiata. It is now 
nal and internal appearances, the posi- joosely applied to animals of extremely 
tions and relations of organs and parts; low organization which present many ex- 
tbe development of animals, which treat! temal resemblances to plants, 
of the various stages leading from the ZAAgTiAre («6os-pdr), a spore occur- 
embryonic to the msture state; the *«vw«yvA^ „ng jjj cryptogamic plants, 
physiology of animals, which includes which, having cil- 
the study of the functions of nutrition, re- ia or long fill- 
production, and of the nervous system ; form moving 
classification or taxonomy, which assigns processes project- 
to the various individuals their proper ing from its sur- 
place in the scale of life. A new depart- face, moves spon- 
ment has been added in recent times, taneously for a 
sometimes called etiology, which investi- short time after 

jates the origin and descent of animals, being discharged from the spore-case of 

or treats of the evolutionary aspect of the parent plant 

zodlogical science. Various systems of ZooritS. vJ^^ " ^'**)» Gebonimo, a 

classification have been framed by zoolo- "^^**''«' Spanish historian, born m 

gists. Linnaeus divided the animal king- Estramadura in 1512 ; died in 1581. He 

dom into six classes, viz.. Mammalia, was made a member of the supreme coun- 

Birds. Fishes, Amphibia, Insects, and cil of Castile in 1543, was afterwards 

Worms (Vermes). Cuvier proposed a sent as an embassy to Germany, and la 

more scientific arrangement. He divided 1549 was appointed historiographer of 

the animal kingdom into four sub- the kingdom. His principal work. An- 

kingdoms, viz., Vertebrata, Mollusca, 5?^ of the Crown of Aragon, enjoys a 

Artieulata and Radiata. Modem classi- high reputation. 

fications have been based chiefly on mor- ZoriUa («<>-r"*a)f a small mammal 
phological characters, with the addition "^*"*«' of South Africa {Ictonyx eo- 
of the study of cellular embryology, and rilla)^ related to the badgers and the 
the facts of heredity and adaptation. American skunks. Like the latter, it 
They have been very largely influenced by secretes a liquid having a very offensive 
the theory of evolution, which has induced odor, which it can discharge to a con- 
many naturalists to arrange animal forms siderable distance.^ Its glossy fur is 
as nearly as possible on the lines of de- black in color, with white bands an< 
scent from which they are believed to spots. 




Zoroaster Zng 

TnToasfp^r (s5-r<V-as'ter ; Old Persian very popular. He died in 1883. 
ovivaobci ^arathustra, later Per. ZosimnS ("os'l-mus), a Greek histo- 
Zerdushi), one of the great religious •'voxiiaiao ^^^^^ ^^xo held an official 
teachers of tiie East, the founder of what post at Constantinople during the first 
was for centuries the national religion of half of the fifth century a.d. He was a 
Persia, and is still adhered to by the pagan, and in his history of the then em- 
Parsees. He has been represented by pire he severely criticised the Christian 
eminent authorities as purely mythical, emperors, representing the substitution 
but it seems more reasonable to believe of Christianity for paganism as largely 
that he was a real and historical per- responsible for the decline of the empire, 
lonage. If this view be accepted, he was ZonaVM (iwftvz), originally mercen- 
probably a native of the east of Iran, «vua»v«p tineB belonging to a Kabyle 
but there is great uncertainty as to the tribe. The Zouaves in the pay of the 
time in which he appeared as a religious Dey of Algiers were, when Algeria be- 
teacher. He is supposed by some to have came a French possession, incorporated 
been a contemporary of Moses, by others with the French army there, preserving 
his date is assigned to the tenth century their Arab dress. Ultimately the native 
before Christ. His doctrines are to be element was eliminated, and the Zouaves 
found iii the Parsee scriptures called the became merely French soldiers in tb*^ 
Zend-Avesta (which see), and the picturesque Arab costume. As such they 
Gdthds, which is the oldest part of that distinguished themselves in the Crimea 
work, are declared to contain his au- and the Franco-Italian war of 1859. 
thentic utterances. The fundamental Zschokke (tshok'ki), Johann Hein- 
idea of his doctrine was the existence, •'"^•"•viwiw^? ^q^ Daniel, a German 
since the beginning, of a spirit of good, author, bom at Magdeburg in 1771; died 
Ahurfi Mazdad (Ormuzd). and a spirit in 1848. He settled in Switzerland, in 
of evil, AngrO Mainyush (Ahriman). which country he held an honored posi> 
These two are in perpetual conflict, and tion in connection with education and 
the soul of man is the great object of the public affairs, and with the press. His 
war. Ormuzd created man free, so that autobiography, several of his tales, and 
if he allows himself to fall under the the ' Hours of Devotion ' {Stunden der 
sway of Ahriman he is held to be justly Andacht), have been translated into 
punishable. When he dies his good and English. 

evil deeds will be weighed against each ZgcllO'DaTl (tsho'pou), a town of Sax- 
other, and accordingly as the balance is ^f^^^^t^^ ©ny, on a river of same 
struck will be sent to heaven or to helL name, 6 miles southeast of Chemnitz; 
If they are exactly equal, the soul passes has important manufactures of woolens, 
into an intermediate state, and remains cottons, etc Pop. 6748. 
there until the day of judgment. Or- Zncchero (dzuk'e-ro), or ZUOOABO 
muzd is to triumph ultimately, and then "•*^^"^*v (dzuk'A-rO), Taddeo and 
there will be one undivided kingdom of Feoebigo, two brothers, Italian painters 
God in heaven and on earth. The re- of the sixteenth century, were chiefly 
ligion of Zoroaster, when it became that noted in their own country for their 
of Iran, was expounded by a widely- fresco-paintings, Federigo, the younger 
spread priesthood, and these provided for of the two, came to England in 1574, and 
it a ritual and ceremonial. Minutely received commissions to paint the por- 
elaborated laws for the purification of traits of high personages, among them 
soul and body were laid down. They in- those of Queen Elizabeth and Mary Queen 
eluded a prohibition of the burning or of Scots. Ilia portrait of the latter was 
the burying of the dead bodies of be- engraved by Vertue. 
lievers, which, by the Parsees in Bombay Zn? (tsOA), a central and the small- 
and elsewhere, are still left to be devoured •^**B est undivided canton of Switzer- 
by vultures. See Fire-worahip, Ouehres, land, bounded by ZUrich, Schwyz. Lu- 
Para^es. cerne, and Aargau ; area, 02 square miles. 

701^110 TT lyTnral (th6-r§l'ya 6 mfl- The surface, mountainous in the south- 
cjuiixxia jr juvicu pal'), Don Jos£, east and south, where the Rossberg occu- 
a Spanish dramatist and poet, bom at pies the frontier, slopes more or less 
Valladolid in 1817. lie was intended gradually north and west, till it becomes 
for the law, but devoted himself instead comparatively flat. The only lakes de- 
to literary pursuits. In 1841 he pub- serving the name are those of Zug and 
lished Songa of the Troubadours; this Egeri. The climate, rigorous in the 
was followed by a collection of Historical mountainous districts, is mild on the 
Legends and Traditions; several volumes lower south slopes. The chief exports 
of poems, comedies, etc., all of which wew «ire cattle, fruits, cider, and * kirscb* 



Zuider Zee Zurbaran 

wasser.' Area, 02 square miles ; pop. took place at Ulnodl, where the power of 
25,026. — ZvQ, the capital, stands on the the Zulos was quite crashed. The suhee- 
north shore of the lalce, is 12 miles north* Quent British reorganization of Zulu- 
east of Luceme, with which and with land did not work successfully, and in 
Zttrich it is connected by railway. Pop. 1882 Getewayo was restored, a strip of 
6608. — Lake of Zna, or zvoebsee, chiemr country adjacent to Natal being const!- 
in the canton of Zug. 9 miles long nortn tuted as a ' reserve.' Into this reserve 
to south, and in breadth from 3 miles to 1 Cetewavo fled in 1883, after being de- 
mile. The shores are low in all directions feated by a hostile Zulu chief, Usibepn, 
except the south and southeast In the and there he died in 1884. However, 




The lake has a maximum depth of 600 matelv the Boers took possession of a 

feet The fishing, principally pike and considerable portion of the country, while 

carp. IB productive. Also famous for a the remaining portion of Zululand, with 

^cuUfljr kind of trout locally called the reserve, was annexed to Britain in 

nothelL 1887. Zululand is now a province of the 

9Niiil*t« 7aa (soi'd^r^ft: or Zutdoi: Natal state. Pop. estimated at 230,000. 
AUiaerZiee g^^^j^ g^^^ ^ j^ ^ Znlna i«0'l««). * branch of the great 

the North Sea, on the coast of Holland; *'*^**" Bantu division of the African 

80 miles long, 40 miles greatest breadth, people which is notable for the 

It was formerly a lake, but was united physical and mental development of its 

with the German Ocean by inundations members. They are organised as a pure 

In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, democracy, their chiefs being elected and 

The islands Texel, Vlieland, Terschellinc, holding office during the pleasure of the 

Ameland. etc., separate it from the Norui people. Tbey have a very complete 

8ea, with which it communicates by va- though unwritten code of laws, and as a 

riotts channels, the principal one being be- race are conspicuous for their morality 

tween Helder and TexeL It is very shal- and freedom from drunkenness and 

low. and to avoid the difficulties of its crime. See Zululand, 

navigation to Amsterdam the North Sea ^mnXitx (zum'b6), a town of South 

Canal was constructed. In 1914 the gov- *'*"***'v j^fri^.^^ n^af ^h^ confluence of 

«rnment lent its support to plans for the the Loangwa with the Zambesi ; lat 15** 

construction of a dike twentv miles wide 37' 2" 8. ; Ion. 80* 32^ E. ; 450 miles 

across the mouth of the Zu/der Zee, thus from the mouth of the Zambesi It marks 

reclaiming a l*rge areaof fertile land; the western point of the Portuguese tei^ 

estimated cost, $80,000,000. ritories on the Zambesi*; has an advan- 



\* See ZwinalL tageous site ; was formerly the seat of an 
.^^ ^ important trade, and contained a number 
IV 1^1 3 imivlfC\anA\ m flAni>ti AM. of Substantial buildings; but of late trade 
Znlnland ijfn^S^ti^y^n^t^t^^ was neglected, and the town fell into 
Natal, now a British possession; area, decay. .. „^.v «-^„- ri/v-^«» u^^ 
10,461 square mUes. It is bounded b/ Zumpt r^SSJ^y' jF^"^ i^2S^^ #1? 
th4 Tuwia, which divides it from NatiJ, *'*^i''' in 1792; died in 1827; prof «- 
by the Indian Ocean, by Tongaland, and so^^f Roman literature m the Universitar 
on the northwest by the Transvaal. It P/ Berlin, produced several excellent edl- 
has a coast line of 210 miles- The tions of Latin classics, and a valuable 
southern portion of the country consists «^d elaborate Latm grammar, of which 
chiefly of undulating plains, covered with there have been several English transla- 
graas, and thinly wooded, ^e coast re- tions. ua * /\ •»« . - 
gion is flat, marshy, and very unhealthy. ZnrbaraiL (thoor-bA-rAn ), Jban- 
The inland region is healthy and rich iii •'*""'~~* cisoo,. an eminent Span- 
tropical productions, containing large for- J^^^ Pointer, bora xn Estramadura m 
ests. The Zulus are a warUke Kaffir tribe, 1598 ; died in 1662. He studied under 
and for a time were formidable to the col- Juan de Roelas at Seville, producing 
onists of Natal, possessing an organized tiiere many of his best works. Among 
army of considerable numbers. In 1879, these his tit, Thomas Aquinaf is held to 
under their king Cetewayo, they came be one of the most admirable paintings 
into conflict with the British. (See ever produced in Spain. There are some 
Cetewayo.) At first the war was unfop- of his works in the galleries of Paris, 
tunate for the British (a body of troops Berlin, Dresden and Munich. He was 
having been annihilated at Isandula), eminentiy successful in his treatment of 
hut in July, 1879, a general engagement the Spanish friar, his favorite subject, 



Zftnch 



^^^ 



and he was remarkable for his richness being the scene of the death of Sir Philip 

of coloring, chiaroscnro and exquisite rep- Sidney, who was killed before its walls 

reaientation of velvets, brocades and white in 15®8. Pop. 19,000. 

draperies. He received the title of y^-nxrA^T 7aa See Zuider Zee. 

painter to ITiilip III, and was patron- «uyacr ACC. 

ixed by Philip IV. „ . ^ Kvomilr (zvor'nSk), a fortified town 

Znricll (t«U'n*; Micient, Turicum), ^VOnuit ^^ Bosnia, on the Drina. 

SJU.AAVA1. ^ jQ^j^ ^j Switzerland, capital Pop. 8500. 

of the canton of the same name, is tyau- 7«rMhriip1rA« ( tsvfbruk-to ; Latin, 

tifully situated at the northern end of *«WC10ruCKeil ^ip^^fiSm; French! 

the lake of Zttrich, on both sides of the Deuw-Ponta, two-bridges), a town of 

Limmat, and having on the west the Sihl, Bavaria, in the Palatinate, pleasantly 

which joins it immediately below. It situated on the Schwarzbach; has manu- 

has a university and a polytechnic school, factures of velvet, plush, cotton fabrics, 

both occupying handsome buildings, a machinery, etc. The edition of the clas- 

Romanesque cathedral of the eleventh- sics known by the name of 'Bipont* 

thirteenth centuries, town-hall, public was published here. Pop. 14,711. 

library, etc. Its most considerable in- 7wnpVfiii (tsvik'ou), a town of Sax- 

dustry is that of silk, but its cotton- ^'wxuikau ^^y^ qq ^^jj^^ w.b.w. of 

spinning and manufacture of locomotives Dresden, with several fine churches, not- 

and machinery are also important Its ably St. Mary n453-1536), restored 

inhabitants are mainly Oerman-speaking 18»4; the fine Gothic 'Gewandhans' 




- , , . , , ^ ^ , largest in Germany. 

gards population. It is one of the north- Zwickau has manufactures of linen and 
em cantons, and extends from the lake cotton goods, dyes, and chemical prod- 
of the same name to the Rhine, to which nets, etc.; productive coal mines in the 
its waters are carried by the Thur, Tflss, vicinity employ over dOUO men. Pop. 
Glatt, and Limmat. It is highly culti- (1913) 75,542. 

vated, and the land held by no fewer Zwill?er (tswing'er), Theodore, an 
than 36,000 proprietors. There are ex- *''^*"6*'* eminent Swiss bcholar and 
tensive manufactures of silk and cotton physician, was born at Bftle in 15«i3; 
goods. Area, 655 square miles. Pop. died in 1588. He became professor of 
431,637. Greek at Bftle, and published On the 

ZiiripTi Lake of, or Zubighebsee, lies Rural Method of Cato and Varro and 
cjuxii/U.; chiefly in the canton of Ztt- a collection of anecdotes entitled Theater 
rich, but partly in Schwyz. Its greatest of Human Life. His son and several of 
length is about 27 miles ; while its great- his grandsons were noted for various ac' 
est breadth does not exceed 3 miles, and quirements. 

its greatest depth 600 feet. Ite scenery Zwin^li (tsvinglfi), or (as it is often 
is distinguished not so much for *"^ ***&** Latinized) Zuiwoijus, Ui/- 
grandeur as for beauty. A considerable rich, the Swiss reformer, was born in 
traffic is carried on upon the lake by the canton of St. Gall, where his fathei 
means of sailing vessels and a number of was a thriving peasant proprietor. In- 
steamers. It is well supplied with fish, tended for the church, he studied at va- 
Its chief feeder is the Linth Canal, com- rious places, during a second residence at 
municating with the Wallenstatter-see. Basel becoming the pupil and friend of 
It discharges itself at the town of Ztlrich Thomas Wyttenbach, a reformer before 
by the Limmat. the Reformation, and from him learned 

Ziiricll ^I^att of, sUnied there No- the evangelical doctrines which he after- 
> vember 10, 1859, by the pleni- wards promulgated with signal success, 
potentiaries of France and Austria, em- Hia first overt revolt against the Roman 
bodied the conditions of the preliminaries Catholic system was when he was a priest 
of peace agreed to at Villafranca, on the at Einsiedein (1516), which a supposed 
part of Napoleon III and the Emperor of miracle-working image of the Virgin had 
Austria, Francis Joseph, and closed the made a favorite resort of pilgrims. So 
Franco-Italian war by Austria's abandon- effectively did he denounce pilgrimages as 
ment of her right to Lombardy. superstitious that his sermons were talked 

ZntDheH i^^^'^^^)* & fortified town of in Rome, and it is said futile offers of 
" of Holland, in the province promotion were made to coax him into 

of Gelderland, 20 miles by rail south of silence. In 1518 he was appointed 
Deventer, has an active trade, especially preacher in the cathedral of Ztirich» 
in timber asd grain. It is notable as where he opposed a preacher of indift* 



Zwirner Zymayovsk 

gtnoes. Then followed other denuncia- Eait FUnden, 17 miles 2T. c of Dender- 
tions of Roman Catholic practices and monde, in the Scheldt Pop. about 5000. 
do(rrines, until Zarirh, the authorities of 7v9»tia (zl-g^'na), or Hammer- 
which supported Zwinf^li, and the people **J6^"«* headed Shabk. See Shark, 
of which adiiored to him, became thor- 9«|>YnAfin "nisAOB^ka ( zl-mot'ik ), a 
ouglily Protestant, and adopted a re- ^/lUUWU xrisciuictt ^^^^^ applied to 
formed theology, worship, and discipline, epidemic and endemic, contagious dis- 
Zwingli went further than Luther, whose eases, because they are supposed to be 
doctrine of consubstantiation led to what produced by some morbific principle act- 
proved on the whole a resultless confer- mg on the system like a ferment (Greek 
ence on the subject between him and gftn€). This morbific principle or poison 
Luther and Melanchtbon at Marburg in gets into the blood in minute particles or 
1528. In 1531 the Forest Cantons, which germs, which there increase and multiplr* 
adhered to the Roman Catholic faith, the disease lasting until the poison has 
made war upon ZUrich, whose troops become worked out, or has been destroyed. 
Zwingli accompanied as chaplain. While Among these diseases are measles, ecarlet 
in the thick of an engagement at Kappel, fever, smallpox, typhus, typhoid, dinh- 
near ZUrich, he was mortally wounded, theria, whooping-cough, croup, erysipelas, 
October 11, 1531. etc. 

Zwirner (t^wsr'ner), ebnst rME». Zycropliyllacea (rf-go-fii-ia'se-o.an 

AwxAucA BiCH, a German architect, «jbv^-"J **»*'*'«' order of hypogynous 
bom in Silesia in 1802 ; died in 1861. exogens, containing about a hundred spe- 
He was appointed architect of the an- cies of herbaceous plants, trees and 
cient Cologne Cathedral in 1833, and abruba, found in the hottest parts of 
■pent many years in its restoration snd both hemiapherea. There are seven 
completion. His work is considered a known genera, of which the most impor- 
highly admirable and snccessfol exampM tant is Guaiacum (which see). The 
of restoration. abundance of species of Zygophyllum 
Zwittfl.!! (2^ifft)f a town of Austria- and some other genera constitutes a most 
Awii#vau Hungary, in the extreme striking feature of the North African 
north of Moravia, circle of Olmtttz, 40 and Arabian deserts. The flowers of 
miles N. of Brtinn. It is a seat of the Z, fahago are employed as a substitute 
textile industry and has manufactures of for capers, and are known as bean- 
tobacco, etc. Pop. 9029. capers. ^ 
Z^xrollik (zwol'li), a town of Holland, 7vf}inni (zl'thum), a kind of beer 
Aiwuuc capital of the province of ^'yt^ttia ^^^ ^^ ^j^^ Egyptians: ap- 

Overijssel. It is a well-built town, with plied also to the beer of the northern 

fine suburbs and a fine church (St. nations; a liquor made from malt anil 

Michael's), with a famous organ, wheat. 

ZwoUe communicates with the sea by ZvmaVOVSk (zi^'QA-yovsk), a min- 

means of the Willemsvaart Canal. •«J*"'«*JvVDJk i^^^ town in a rich sil- 

Among its industries are shipbuilding, yer-producing district of Semipalatinsk. 

cotton manufacture, tanning, rope-mak- near the southern border of Siberia. Ii 

ing, etc. Three miles from the town is lies among the slopes of the Altai Moun- 

the monastery of the Agnetenberg, where tains, on a head-stream of the Irtish 

Thomas ft Kempis spent most of his life. River. The Zyrians of the vicinity, a 

Pop. (1913) 33,836. Tartar tribe, are Shamanisto, and live 

Zwvndrecllt (zwla'dre^t), a com- byhunting in the forests. Pop. about 

^ mune of Belgium, in 5000. 



X-Ea Cumulative Revision 19$21 Zo 

]^.PQ«Ta Experiments conducted by Smith, chief of the diplomatic bureau of 

■«'»j»« j)j. Antonio Pais, an Italian the State Department, 
scientist, on malaria patients, with x-rays. The basis of the treaty >Ya8 made rub- 
based on the action of the x-rays on the lie on December 12. It gives the ITnitcd 
enlarged and hardened spleen which States free access to Yap for cable and 
forms one of the symptoms of the chronic radio telegraphic purposes, but the United 
malaria, indicate that the affected spleen. States is not to establish a radio station 
being a kind of depository for the malaria of its own as long as Japan maintains a 
germs, can be affected by the rays in such satisfactory service. The United States 
a way to reduce its hypertrophied volume agrees to the administration by Japan, 
and destroy the bacilli accumulated there, under mandate, of the former German- 
Dr. Pais does not claim that his system owned islands north of the Equator, in- 
is a complete cure, but experts on the eluding Yap, subject to conditions that 
subject have expressed a belief in the preserve American rights and interests 
value of the experiments. 

ZeTmeliu Germany's largest Zeppe- 
Vonno riiiTn the product of the •^^FF*'**"» Hn, which was surrendered 
ittui/lt Miiuif Grass-tree (q.v.), to Great Britain, was 745 feet long, 79 
grown in Australia. It is one of the feet in diameter, and had a capacity of 
oldest known sources of picric acid, yield- 2,420,000 cubic feet. From 1913 until 
ing about 15 per cent by treating the gum 1918 Germany built in all some 94 Zep- 
with strong nitric acid. It has also been pelins, ranging in length from 462 to 
used in the manufacture of dyes. Prior 745 feet, with a speed of from 48 to 77 
to the war nearly two-thirds of the Aus- miles an hour. Of these, 40 were brought 
tralian output was bought by German down in action or damaged in action and 
firms. It was presumed that it was used wrecked on landing or foundered, or were 
in the manufacture of furniture polish wrecked in sheds by aeroplane bombs, 
and lacquer for metal ware; but since The ill-fated Z R-2 (or R-38), which the 
the product contains a high percentage of British built for the United States Navy, 
picric acid on nitration, it is not unlikely and which was destroyed on her trial 
that it was also used by the Germans in flight in 1921, was a copy of a type of 
the manufacture of explosives — ^a use to German Zeppelins, with, it is said, sev- 
which it was put by the Allies in the eral * novel and original ideas. * It was 
larer months of the war. 695 feet long, 85 feet in diameter, 2,720.- 
Yqt) a small island in the Pacific, for- 000 cubic feet capacity, with a maximum 
*'*x'> merly owned by Germany, but speed of 75 miles an hour. Ladislas 
awarded to Japan as mandatory by the d*Orcy, editor of the Aviation and Air- 
supreme Council, following the defeat of craft Journal^ discussing the terrible dia- 
Germany in the World War. It is an aster in *the Scieniifio American, said : 
important cable station, and the position ' It appears beyond a doubt that the 
of the United States with regard to cable Z R-2 was structurally weak — a condi- 
rights was the subject of international tion brought about by the desire to carry 
notea President Wilson first insisted the greatest possible useful load. This, 
upon these rights, and President Harding as originally desicned, was to be in ex- 
took the same stand when he assumed cess of 60 tons, but it was subsequently 
the presidency. At the Annaments Limi- reduced by the fitting of a bow mooring 
tat ion Conference (q.v.) November, 1921 gear, not to speak of the reinforcement 
to February, 1922. the question came up of the hull. ' 

for consideration, and on February 11th 7oTie Tlll^rflTlv * method of reliev- 

the long standing controversy was ^^^^ xiicia^jr, .^^ ^^,^^ ^^ apply- 

brought to an end so far as the executive ing pressure to some other part of the 
branches of government were concerned body. Some dentists declare that by 
when a treaty was signed by United pressing a particular finger the pain of 
States Secretary of State Hughes and toothache may be relieved. Pressure 
the Japanese Ambassador Baron Shide- upon the thumb, forefinger, middle and 
hara. The agreement on which the treaty ring fing^s of either hand is said to con- 
was based was negotiated during the Con- trol correspondingly pain in the incisors, 
ference for the Limitation of Armament, cuspids, bicuspids and the two molars on 
but preparation of the treaty was delayed either side of the median or contrnl line 
because of the press of conference busi- of the jaw. Dr. William H. FitzGerald, 
ness. Those present when the document of Hartford. Conn., is credited with the 
was signed were Secretary Hu&rhes and discovery of zone therapy. The dental 
Baron Shidehara, Frederick Nielsen, So- application of this system of treatment 
licitor of the State Department ; Basil is discussed in ' Teeth and Health * by 
Miles, Secretary of the American delega- Dr. Thomas J. Ryan in collaboration 
tion to the arms conference, and Sidney with Edwin F. Bowers, M.D. 

O 1922, The J. C. W. Co. 



